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half-penny  per  livre.  In  the  courfe  of  this  ope- 
ration the  tranilator  found  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  author  valued  them  at  a different 
rate,  and  upon  trial,  in  fome  inftances,  the 
value  came  out  at  the  rate  of  ten-pence  two- 
thirds  of  a penny,  Poffibly  this  may  have 
been  the  author’s  ftandard ; but  as  that  cir- 
cumftance  could  not  be  afcertained  throughout, 
without  the  identical  authorities  ufed  by  the 
author,  and  as  the  wrork  was  already  far  ad- 
vanced, the  tranilator  did  not  make  any  change 
m his  calculations,  for  which- he  hopes  tofneet 
with  the  reader’s  indulgence. 

There  is  another  more  obvious  inaccuracy, 
which  is,  that  in  feveral  inftances  where  fums 
are  to  be  added  together,  the  total  will  not  be 
found  to  anfwer : but  for  this  the  tranilator  is 
not  accountable,  as  he  has  uniformly  reduced 
the  fums  in  the  original  at  the  rate  above  men- 
tioned. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

NO  event  has  been  fo  interefting  to  mankind  in  ge-  BOOK 
neral,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  in  particu-  t 

lar,  as  the  difcovery  of  the  new  world,  and  the  paflage  to 

. The  dilco- 

India  by  the  Cape’of  Good  Hope.  It  gave  rife  to  a revo-  veries,wars, 

lution  in  the  commerce,  and  in  the  power  of  nations ; and  the 

in  the  manners,  induftry,  and  government  of  the  world  in  Portuguefe 
general.  At  this  period  new  connexions  were  formed  by  indies. 
the  moft  diftant  regions,  for  the  fupply  of  wants  they  had 
never  before  experienced.  The  productions  of  climates 
fituated  near  the  equator,  were  confumed  in  countries 
bordering  on  the  pole ; the  Induftry  of  the  north  was 
tranfplanted  to  the  fouth ; and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
weft,  were  cloathed  with  the  manufactures  of  the  eaft  : a 
general  intercourfe  of  opinions,  laws  and  cuftoms,  dif- 
eafes  and  remedies,  virtues  and  vices,  was  eftablilhed 
throughout  the  world. 
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Every  thing  has  changed,  and  muft  change  again.  But 
it  is  a queftion,  whether  the  revolutions  that  are  palTed,  or 
thofe  which  muft  hereafter  take  place,  have  been,  or  can 
be  of  any  utility  to  the  human  race  ? Will  they  ever  add 
to  the  tranquility,  the  happinefs,  and  the  pleafures  of 
mankind  ? Can  they* improve  our  prefent  fcate,  or  do  they 
only  change  it  ? 

The  Europeans  have  founded  colonies  in  all  parts,  but 
are  they  acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  they 
ought  to  be  eftablifhed  ? They  have  indeed  encouraged 
mutual  commerce,  and  promoted  agriculture  and  induftry. 
The  commerce  is  transferred  from  one  people  to  another. 
Can  we  not  difcover  by  what  means  and  in  what  fitua- 
tions  this  has  been  effe&ed  ? Since  America,  and  the  paf- 
fage  by  the  Cape  has  been  known,  fome  nations  that  were 
of  no  confequence  are  become  powerful : others,  that  were 
the  terror  of  Europe  have  loft  their  authority.  How  has 
the  condition  of  thefe  feveral  people  been  affe&ed  by  thefe 
difcoveries  ? How  comes  it  to  pafs  that  thofe  to  whom  na- 
ture has  been  moft  liberal,  are  not  always  the  richeft  and 
moft  flourifhing  ? To  throw  fome  light  on  thefe  import- 
ant queftions,  we  muft  take  a view  of  the  ftate  of  Europe 
before  thefe  difcoveries  were  made,  we  muft  trace  circum- 
ftantiaily  the  events  they  have  given  rife  to,  and  conclude 
with  examining  it,  as  it  prefents  itfelf  at  this  day. 

The  commercial  ftates  have  civilized  all  others.  The 
Phoenicians,  whofe  extent  of  country  and  influence  were 
extremely  limited,  by  their  genius  for  naval  enterprizes, 
acquired  an  importance  which  ranked  them  foremoft  in 
the  hiftory  of*ancient  nations. 

They  are  mentioned  by  writers  of  every  clafs.  They 
were  known  to  the  moft  diftant  climes,  and  their  fame  has 
been  tranfmitted  to  fuccee  dinp-  a>es."  ' 

Situated  on  a barren  coaft,  feparated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  the  Mediterranean  on  one  fide,  and  the  moun- 
tains 
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tains  of  Libanus  on  the  other ; they  feem  to  have  been  BOOK 


deftined  by  nature  for  the  dominion  of  the  fea.  Fiftiing 


taught  them  the  art  of  navigation,  and  furnifhed  them 
with  the  purple  dye  which  they  extraded  from  the  murex : 
at  the  fame  time  the  fea-fand  led  them  to  difcover  the 
fecret  of  making  glafs.  Happy  in  enjoying  fo  few  natu- 
ral advantages,  for  the  want  of  thefe  awakened  that  fpirit 
of  invention  and  induftry,  which  is  the  parent  of  arts  and 
opulence ! 

It  muftbe  confeffed,  that  the  fituation  of  the  Phoenicians 
was  admirably  adapted  to  extend  their  commerce  to  every 
part  of  the  world.  By  inhabiting,  as  it  were,  the  confines 
of  Africa,  Afia,  and  Europe,  if  they  could  not  unite  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  in  one  common  intereft,  they  at 
leaft  had  it  in  their  power,  by  a commercial  intercourfe, 
to  communicate  to  every  nation  the  enjoyments  of  all  cli- 
mates. But  the  ancients,  who,  though  they  have  taught 
the  moderns  much  ufeful  knowledge,  have  often  been  ex- 
celled by  them,  had  not  fufncient  means  to  enable  them  to 
eftablifh  an  univerfal  commerce.  The  Phoenicians  had  no 
(hipping  except  gallies ; they  only  carried  on  a coafting 
trade,  and  their  failing  was  confined  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Though  this  ftate  was  the  model  upon  which  other  mari- 
time powers  were  formed,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  deter- 
mine what  they  have  done,  as  what  they  might  have  done. 
We  may  form  a conjedure  of  their  population  by  their 
colonies.  It  is  faid  that  their  numbers  extended  along  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  on  the  coafts 
of  Africa. 

Tyrs  or  Sidon,  the  queen  of  the  ocean,  gave  birth  to 
Carthage.  While  the  opulence  of  Tyre  invited  tyrants  to 
rivet  its  fetters,  Carthage,. the  offspring  of  Tyre,  not- 
with (landing  its  riches,  had  this  happy  advantage  over 
the  parent  flate,  that  it  enjoyed  its  liberty.  It  commanded 
the  coafts  of  Africa,  and  had  poffeffion  of  Spain,  whicH 
was  even  then  the  richeft  country  in  Europe,  and  famous 
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f expence  of  fo  much  bloodfned,  to  acquire  others  in  the 
new  world. 

Had  the  Roman  power  never  exifted,  Carthage  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  nothing  more  than  a commer- 
cial Hate;  but  the  ambition  of  one  nation  excited  all  the 
reft  to  relinquifh  the  arts  of  commerce  for  thofe  of  war,  and 
either  to  conquer  or  to  perifh.  Carthage,  after  a long  and 
glorious  conteft  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  was  forced  to 
fubmit  to  the  all-fubduing  genius  of  Rome.  The  fub- 
verllon  of  a republic,  which  gloried  in  their  induftry,  and 
owed  their  power  to  their  Hull  in  ufeful  arts,  was,  per- 
haps, a misfortune  to'Europe,  and  to  the  world  in  general. 

Greece,  interfered  on  all  ftdesby  feas,  muft  neceflarily 
fiourifh  by  commerce.  Its  fituation  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  its  diftance  from  any  large  continent,  feemed  to 
make  it  unlikely  that  it  fhould  either  conquer  or  be  con- 
quered. Situated  between  Afta  and  Europe,  it  contri- 
buted to  civilize  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  enjoyed 
a deferved  lhare  of  profperity,  as  the  reward  of  its  fervices. 
As  almoft  all  the  Greeks  came  either  from  Egypt  or  Phoe- 
nicia, they  brought  along  with  them  the  knowledge  and 
induftry  of  thofe  countries  ; but  of  all  the  Aftatic  colonies, 
thofe  were  the  molt  flouriffiing  and  happy,  which  had  a 
turn  for  commerce. 

Athens  employed  her  firft  ftiips  either  in  trafficking  in 
Afia,  or  in  planting  as  many  colonies  as  Greece  in  her  in- 
fancy might  have  received  from  thence : but  thefe  emi- 
grations involved  them  in  wars.  The  Perfians,  living 
under  an  arbitrary  government,  would  not  even  fuffier  any 
free  people  to  fettle  on  the  confines  of  the  fea  ; and  the 
Satraps  inculcated  into  the  great  king,  the  dodtrineof  uni- 
verfal  flavery.  This  was  the  fource  of  all  the  wars  in 
\Afia  Minor,  where  the  Athenians  found  means  to  make  all 
the  infular  and  maritime  ftates  either  their  allies  or  their 
fwfiedts.  Athens  enlarged  her  commerce  by  her  vidtories. 
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and  her  power  by  her  commerce.  All  the  arts  made  their  B K 

appearance  in  Greece  at  the  fame  time,  together  with  the  ^ ^ j 

luxury  of  Alia. 

Commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  means  of  population, 
were  introduced  into  Sicily  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Rome,  who  beheld  their  progrefs  with  a jealous 
eye,  made  itfelf  mailer  of  an  iiland  which  fupplied  Sicily  ; 
and  having  driven  out  the  two  nations  that  contended  for 
the  fovereignty  of  it,  attacked  firft  one,  ana  then  the 
other.  From  the  moment  that  Carthage  was  deftroyed, 

Greece  trembled  for  her  fate.  But  it  was  Alexander  who 
marked  the  way  for  the  Romans ; nor  was  it  poffible,  per- 
haps, that  the  Greeks  could  have  been  fubdued  by  a fo- 
reign power,  if  they  had  not  Bril  conquered  each  other. 
Commerce  is  finally  deftroyed  by  the  riches  it  accumulates, 
as  power  is  by  its  own  conquefts ; and  when  the  com- 
merce of  the  Greeks  had  faihed  in  the  Mediterranean,  it 
no  longer  fubfifted  in  any  part  of  the  known  world. 

The  Greeks,  by  improving  upon  all.  the  fciences,  and 
arts  they  had  received  from  the  Egyptians,  and  Tyrians, 
elevated  human  reafon  to  a degree  of  perfe&ion,  which 
has  been  reduced  fo  low  by  the  fubfequent  revolutions  of 
empires,  that  in  all  probability  it  will  never  rife  again  to 
the  fame  ftandard.  Their  admirable  inftitutions  were 
fuperior  to  the  bell  we  have  at  this  day.  The  plan  upon 
which  they  founded  their  colonies  does  honour  to  their 
humanity.  As  all  the  arts  owed  to  them  their  rife,  and 
perfe&ion,  thefe  did  not  furvive  the  fate  of  their  protec- 
tors : It  is  evident  from  fome  works  of  Xenophon,  that 
they  were  better  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  trade, 
than  moft  modern  nations  are  at  prefent. 

If  we  confider  that  Europe  has  the  advantage  of  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  that  her  commerce  is  infinitely 
more  extenfive,  that  fince  the  improvements  in  navigation, 
our  ideas  are  directed  to  greater,  and  more  various  obiedts  ; 
it  is  aftoniihing  that  we  ihould  not  have  the  moft  palpable 
B 3 fuperiority 
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fuperiority  over  them.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  when 
thefe  people  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  of 
trade,  they  were  juft  produced  as  it  were  from  the  hands 
of  nature,  and  had  all  the  powers  neceffary  to  improve 
the  talents  fhe  had  given  them  : whereas  the  European 
nations  had  the  misfortune  to  be  reftrained  by  laws, 
by  government,  and  by  an  exclufive.  and  imperious 
religion.  In  Greece  fhe  arts  of  trade  met  with  men,  in 
Europe  with  flaves.  Whenever  the  abfurdities  of  our  in- 
ftitutions  have  been  pointed  out,  we  have  taken  pains  to 
correct  them,  without  ever  daring  totally  to  overthrow 
the  edifice.  We  have  remedied  fome  abufes,  by  intro- 
ducing others  ; and,  in  our  efforts  to  fupport,  reform  and 
palliate,  we  have  adopted  more  contradiftions  and  ab- 
furdities in  our  manners,  than  are  to  be  found  among 
the  moft  barbarous  people.  For  this  reafon,  if  the  arts 
fhould  ever  gain  admiffion  among  the  Tartars,  and  Iroquois, 
they  will  make  an  infinitely  more  rapid  progrefs  among 
them,  than  they  can  ever  do  in  Ruflia  and  Poland. 

The  Romans,  formed  for  conqueft,  though  they  dazzled 
the  world  with  an  appearance  of  grandeur,  fell  ihort  of 
the  Greeks  in  their  improvements  in  philofophy,  and  the 
arts.  They  promoted  an  intercourfe  between  different 
nations,  not  by  uniting  them  by  the  ties  of  commerce, 
but  by  impofing  upon  them  the  fame  yoke  of  fubordina- 
tion.  They  ravaged  the  globe,  which  when  reduced  to 
fubjeftion,  they  left  in  a ftate  rather  of  lethargy  than 
tranquility.  Their  defpotifm  and  military  government 
oppreffed  the  People,  extinguifhed  the  powers  of  genius, 
and  degraded  the  human  race.  . 

Constantine  paffed  two  laws,  which  though  Mon- 
jtefquieuhas  not  ventured  to  reckon  them  among  the  caufes 
of  the  declension  of  the  empire,  threw  every  thing  into  ftill 
greater  diforder.  The  firft,  didated  by  imprudence  and 
fanaticifm,  though  it  appeared  to  be  the  effea  of  humanity, 
affords  a proof  that  great  innovations  are  oftqn  attended 
4 with 
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with  great  danger;  and  that  the  original  rights  of  man 
kind  cannot  always  be  made  the  ftandard  of  government.  < 
By  this  law,  all  flaves  who  ftiould  embrace  chriftianity, 
were  allowed  their  freedom.  Thus,  while  thofe  who  had  hi- 
therto dragged  on  a precarious  exiftence,  were  re-inftated  in 
their  primitive  rights,  the  ftate  was  weakened  ; becaufe  the 
proprietors  of  large  trafts  of  land  were  deprived  of  the 
number  of  hands  neceffary  for  their  improvement,  and 
for  fome  time  reduced  to  the  extremeft  indigence.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  new  converts,  having  no  property 
themfelves,  or  any  certain  means  of  fubfiftence,  were  not 
in  a condition  to  affift  the  ftate,  in  repairing  the  injury 
it  had  done  to  their  mailers.  It  is  equally  impoftible 
that  they  fhould  have  any  attachment  to  a ftate  which 
did  not  afford  them  fubfiftence,  or  to  a religion,  which 
the  irrefiftibie  deiire  of  liberty  alone  induced  them  to 
embrace.  By  another  edidt,  paganifm  was  prohibited 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  and  thus  thefe  extenfive 
dominions  were  inhabited  by  men,  whofe  attachment  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  ftate,  was  no  longer  fecured  by  the 
folemn  fan&ions  of  religion  : having  no  priefts,  no  tem- 
ples, no  public  morals,  they  had  no  motives  to  excite 
them  to  repel  an  enemy  who  ihould  attack  a government 
with  which  they  were  no  longer  connefted. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north,  therefore,  when  they 
fell  upon  the  empire,  found  every  thing  ready  to  falvour 
their  invafion.  Harraffed  in  Poland  and  in  Germany,  by 
fome  nations  who  had  migrated  from  great  Tartary,  they 
took  a temporary  poffeftion  of  certain  provinces  already 
ruined,  till  they  were  expelled  by  fucceeding  conquerors  of 
a ftill  more  ferocious  difpofttion  than  themfelves.  When  thefe 
barbarians  determined  to  fettle  in  the  regions  they  had 
laid  wafte,  they  divided  countries  which  the  Romans  had 
formerly  united.  From  that  moment,  all  communication 
between  thofe  ftates  eftablifhed  by  accident,  neceffity  or 
caprice,  was  at  an  end.  The  fwarms  of  pirates  that  in- 
B 4 fefted 
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K fefted  fe as,  together  with  the  fierce. difpofition  of  the 

' inhabitants  of  the  frontiers,  difcouraged  every  connexion 
that  mutual  convenience  might  render  neceflary.  The 
fubjefts  of  each  Hate,  however  fmall  in  extent,  were  fepa- 
rated  from,  each  other  by  infurmountable  obftacles ; as 
the  banditti  who  infelled  the  roads,  made  a journey  of 
any  length,  a dangerous  expedition.  The  nations  of 
Europe,  thus  plunged  a fecond  time  by  fiavery  and  de- 
fpair,  mto  that  Rate  of  infenfibility  and  indolence,  which 
mull  for  many  ages  have  been  the  Hate  of  the  human  race, 
derived  little  advantage  from  the  fertility  of  their  foil; 
and  their  induflry  was  exhaufted  in  the  employments  of 
a favage  life  : trafts  of  country  at  no  great  difiance,  were 
to  them  of  as  little  importance,  as  if  they  had  not 
exified:  nor  had  they  any  further  knowledge  of  their 
neighbours,  than  as  they  happened  to  excite  their  fears, 
or  their  enmity. 

The  accounts  given  by  fome  authors  of  the  wealth  and 
fplendour  of  the  feventh  century,  are'  as  fabulous  as  all 
the  other  miraculous  things  we  read  of  in  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  times.  Their  clothing  was  of  fkin  and  coarfe 
woollen,  the  conveniences  cf  life  were  not  known  ; build- 
ings indeed  were  erefled  with  ftrength  and  folidity,  but 
conveyed  no  idea,  either  of  the  affluence,  or  tafle  of  the 
age.  Neither  much  money,  nor  much  knowledge  of  the 
arts  is  required  to  pile  up  heaps  of  ftone  by  the  hands 
of  flaves.  One  inconteftible  proof  of  the  indigence  of 
the  people  was,  that  taxes  were  levied  in  kind  ; and  that 
even  the  contributions  which  the  inferior  clergy  paid  to 
their  fuperiors,  confifted  of  provifions. 

The  fuperfiition  that  prevailed  increafed  the  general 
darknefs*  In  the  eighth,  and  the  beginninng  of  the 
ninth  century,  Rome,  no  longer  the  capital  of  the  mailers 
of  the  univesfe,  attempted  to  exercife  her  authority  as 
before,  in  depofing  or  making  kings.  Deprived  of  inha- 
bitants and  foldiers,  by  dint  of  opinions,  and  religious 
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tenets  alone,  the  afpired  to  univerfal  monarchy.  By  her 
management  princes  were  excited  to  take  up  arms  againft 
each  other,  people  againft  their  kings,  and  kings  againft 
their  people.  All  merit  conftfted  in  making  war,  and  all 
virtue  in  obeying  the  church.  The  dignity  of  monarchs 
was  degraded  by  the  claims  of  Rome,  which  infpired  a 
contempt  for  princes,  without  exciting  the  love  of  liberty. 
Literature  was  then  comprifed  in  a few  abfurd  romances, 
and  fome  melancholy  tales,  the  offsprings  of  cloiftered  in- 
dolence. -This  contributed  to  entertain  that  dejeftion  of 
fpirit,  and  that  propenfity  to  the  marvelous,  fo  favour- 
able to  the  interefts  of  fuperftition. 

The  face  of  the  globe  was  again  changed  by  two  other 
nations.  A people  pouring  in  from  Scandinavia  and  the 
Cimbrian  Cherfonefus  fpread  themfelves  to  the  north  of 
Europe,  which  on  the  fouthern  fide  was  harraffed  by  the 
Arabs.  The  former  were  difciples  of  Wodin,  the  latter  of 
Mohammed  ; men  who  had  equally  diffufed  the  fanaticifm 
of  conqueft  with  that  of  religion.  Charlemagne  fubdued 
one  of  thefe  nations,  and  maintained  his  ground  againft 
the  other.  Thefe  inhabitants  of  the  north,  called  Saxons 
or  Normans,  were  indigent,  ill  armed,  and  undifciplined, 
of  favage  manners,  and  driven  to  combat  and  to  death  by 
mifery  and  fuperftition.  Charlemagne  was  defirous  of 
compelling  them  to  change  that  religion  which  rendered 
them  fo  terrible,  for  another  which  would  difpofe  them 
to  obedience.  He  was  obliged  to  wade  through  feas  of 
blood,  and  the  crofs  was  erected  on  heaps  of  flain.  He 
was  lefs  fuccefsful  againft  the  Arabs,  conquerors  of  Afia, 
Africa  and  Spain,  and  could  not  gain  a footing  beyond 
the  Pyrenean  mountains. 

The  neceffity  of  repulfing  the  Arabs,  but  efpecially  the 
Normans,  occafioned  the  revival  of  naval  fkill  in  Europe. 
Charlemagne  in  France,  Alfred  the  Great  in  England,  and 
fome  cities  of  Italy,  bui^t  fnips ; and  thefe  firft  attempts 
towards  navigation  revived  for  a fhort  time  maritime  com- 
merce. 
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merce.  Charlemagne  eftablifhed  great  fairs,  the  principal 
of  which  was  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  This  is  the  method  of 
trading  among  people  where  commerce  is  ftill  in  its  in- 
fancy. 

The  Arabs,  however,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  moft 
extenfive  commerce  that  had  been  known  fince  the  times  of 
Athens  and  Carthage.  It  is  true  this  was  not  fo  much 
owing  to  the  lights  of  cultivated  reafon,  .and  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a good  adminiftration,  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
power,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  they  poffeffed. 
Matters  of  Spain,  of  Africa,  of  Afia  Minor,  of  Perfia, 
and  part  of  India,  they  introduced  reciprocal  exchanges 
from  one  region  to  another,  of  the  commodities  in  different 
parts  of  their  vaft  empire.  They  extended  themfelves 
gradually  as  far  as  the  Moluccas  and  to  China,  fometimes 
as  traders,  fometimes  as  miffionaries,  frequently  as  con- 
querors. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Venetians,  Genoefe,  and  the  Arabs  of 
Barcelona,  went  to  Alexandria  to  buy  up  the  merchandife 
of  Africa  and  India,  and  difpofed  of  it  in  Europe.  The 
Arabs,  enriched  by  commerce,  and  fated  with  conqueft, 
were  no  longer  the  fame  people  who  burnt  the  Alexandrian 
library.  They  cultivated  the  arts  and  polite  literature, 
and  are  diftinguifhed  from  other  conquering  nations  by 
their  improvements  of  the  reafon  and  induftry  of  men. 
To  them  we  owe  the  fciences  of  algebra  and  chymiftry, 
new  difcoveries  in  aftronomy,  new  improvements  in  me- 
chanics, and  medicines,  unknown  to  the  ancients.  But 
among  the  fine  arts,  poetry  is  the  only  one  that  they  have 
cultivated  with  fuccefs. 

At  the  fame  period,  the  fubje&s  of  the  Greek  empire 
imitated  the  manufactures  of  Afia  ; and  had,  through  va- 
rious channels,  monopolized  the  riches  of  India.  But  the 
advantages  they  derived  from  both  thefe  circumftances, 
could  not  furvive  the  fate  of  their  empire ; which  had  no- 
thing to  oppofe  to  the  heroic  and  daring  ejithufi'afin  of  the 
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Arabs,  but  the  weak  and  unmanly  weapons  of  fcholaftic  s 
logic,  and  the  contrOverfial  armOur  of  monks:  who  had 
fuch  an  afcendant,  that  the  Emperor  ufed  to  afk  God  par- 
.don  for  the  time  he  employed  in  affairs  of  Rate.  Painting 
and  fculpture  were  no  longer  known,  and  it  was  matter  of 
eternal  difpute  whether  images  ought,  or  ought  not,  to 
be  worfhipped.  The  Greeks  furrounded  by  the  ocean, 
and  in  poffefiion  of  feveral  iflands,  had  yet  no  maritime 
forces.  They  defended  tjiemfelves  againft  the  naval 
power  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  Saracens-,  by  wild  fire : the 
vain  and  precarious  defence  of  a degenerate  people.  C'On- 
ftantinople,  not  being  in  a condition  to  protect  her  mari- 
time trade  at  a diftance,  refigned  it  to  the  Genoefe,  who 
feized  upon  Caffa,  which  they  made  a flourifhing  city. 

The  nobility  of  Europe  acquired  a tin&ure  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  in  their  ridiculous  expedi- 
tions of  the  erufades.  They  became  acquainted  with 
their  arts  and  their  luxury;  which  were  afterwards  al- 
moft  neceffary  to  their  happinefs.  The  Venetians  had  a 
more  extenfive  demand  for  the  goods  they  brought  from 
the  eaft ; and  the  Arabs  themfelves  carried  fome  of  them 
into  France,  England,  and  even  into  Germany. 

Thefe  powers  had  at  that  period  neither  fhipping  nor 
manufactures : they  laid  reflraints  upon  commerce,  and 
the  character  of  a merchant  was  held  in  contempt.  , This 
ufeful  fet  of  men  were  never'  refpeCted  among  the  Romans. 
They  treated  their  merchants  with  as  much  contempt  as 
their  players,  courtefans,  ballards,  {laves  and  gladiators. 
The  political  fyftem,  eftablifhed  throughout  Europe  by  the 
power  and  ignorance  of  the  northern  nations,  muft  necef- 
farily  have  confirmed  a prejudice  which  owed  its  rife  to  a 
barbarous  pride.  Our  anceftors  had  the  abfurdity  to 
adopt,  as  the  bafis  of  their  government,  a principle  de- 
ftruCtive  of  all  fociety;  a contempt  for  ufeful  labour. 
The  only  perfons  held  in  any  degree  of  eflimafion  were 
the  lords  of  manors,  or  fuch  as  had  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves 
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K felves  in  battle.  The  nobles,  it  is  well  known,  were  fo 
_j  many  petty  fovereigns  who  abufed  their  own  power,  and 
oppofed  that  of  the  monarch.  The  barons  were  fond  of 
parade,  avantious,  whimfical  and  poor.  Sometimes  they 
invited  the  merchants  into  their  little  Rates,  and  at  others, 
they  extorted  money  from  them.  In  thefe  barbarous  times 
were  eftablifhed  the  feveral  duties  of  tolls,  of  export  and 
import,  of  paffage,  of  quarters,  of  efcheat  and  other  op- 
preflions  without  number.  All  the  bridges  and  highways 
were  opened  or  flopped  up  at  the  will  of  the  prince  or  his 
, vaffals.  1 he  firil  elements  of  commerce  were  fo  totally  un- 
known, that  it  was  cnftomary  to  fix  the  .price  of  goods. 
The  merchants  were  often  pillaged,  and  always  ill  paid  by 
the  knights  and  barons.  Trade  was  carried  on  in  cara- 
vans or  companies,  which  went  armed  to  the  places  where 
the  fairs  were  kept.  At  thefe  marts  the  merchants  omitted 
nothing  that  might  engage  the  favour  of  the  people.  They 
were  generally  accompanied  by  jugglers,  muficians  and  buf- 
foons. As  there  were  then  no  large  towns,  and  neither 
public  fpe&acles  and  meetings,  nor  the  fedentary  pleafures 
of  private  fociety  were  known,  the  fair  time  was  the  feafon 
for  diverfions,  which  degenerating  into  diffolutenefs,  gave 
a fanCtion  to  the  inve&ives  and  feverities  of  the  clergy. 
The  traders  were  frequently  excommunicated.  The  people 
held  thofe  flrangers  in  abhorrence,  who  fupplied  their 
tyrants  with  fuperfluities,  and  aifociated  with  men,  whofe 
manners  were  fo  repugnant  to  their  prejudices  and  rude 
aufterity  of  life.  The  Jews,  who  foon  engaged  in  all  the 
branches  of  commerce,  did  not  bring  it  into  rpput'e. 
They  were  then  confidered  in  the  fame  light  throughout 
all  Europe,  as  they  are  at  this  ,day  in  Poland  and  Turky. 
As  their  fortunes  were  increaiing  every  day,  they  were 
enabled  to  advance  money  to  merchants  and  tradefmen  ; 
for  which  they  demanded  interefl  equivalent  to  the  rifque 
they  ran  in  veiling  their  capital  in  other  hands.  The 
fchoolmen  were  violent  imoppofmg  this  neceffary  meafurp, 
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■which  their  rude  prejudices  had  taught  them  to  condemn. 
This  . theological  determination  of  a point  of  a civil  and 
political  nature,  was  attended  with  ftrange  confequences. 
The  magiftrates,  blinded  by  an  authority,  againft  even  the 
unjult  exercife  of  which  no  one  dared  to  appeal,  de- 
nounced fentence  of  confifcation  and  ignominious  penalties 
againft  ufury,  which,  in  thofe  dark  ages,  the  laws  did  not 
diftinguilh  from  the  moft  moderate  intereft.  It  was  at  this 
junflure,  that  to  make  themfelves  amends  for  the  dangers 
and  mortifications  they  were  expofed  to  in  carrying  on  a 
commerce,  which  was  looked  upon  as  odious  and  unlawful, 
the  jews  abandoned  themfelves  to  the  moll  exceffive  rapa- 
city. They  were  held  in  univerfal  deteftation.  Perfecuted, 
pillaged,  and  profcribed,  they  invented  bills  of  exchange, 
which  fecured  the  remains  of  their  fortunes.  The  clergy 
declared  the  exchange  ufurious,  but  it  was  of  too  great 
utility  to  be  abolifhed.  One  of  the  effects  it  produced, 
was  to  make  the  merchants  more  independant  of  the 
prince,  who  treated  them  better,  apprehending  that  they 
might  tranfport  their  riches  into  foreign  countries. 

The  Italians,  who  are  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Lombards,  were  the  firft  who  took  advantage  of  this  early 
change  of  ideas.  They  formed  fmall  communities,  and 
procured  the  protection  of  fome  Hates,  wno,  on  their  ac- 
count, difpenfed  with  the  laws  againft  ftrangers,  which  had 
been  made  in  the  barbarous  ages.  By  virtue  of  this  in- 
dulgence, they  became  agents  for  all  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north  began  likewife  to  awake 
from  their  lethargy:  but  their  recovery  .was  later,  and 
effected  with  greater  difficulty.  Hamburgh  and  Lubec 
having  attempted  to  open  a trade  in  the  Baltic,  were 
obliged  to  unite  for  their  mutual  defence  againft  the  pi- 
rates who  infefted  thofe  latitudes.  The  fuccefs  of  this  little 
combination,  encouraged  other  towns  to  enter  into  a con- 
federacy : which,  in  a Ihort  time,  was  compofed  of  fourfcore 
2 cities. 
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cities,  and  which  had  either  obtained  or  purchafed  the 
privilege  of  being  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  formed 
a line  of  communication  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine. 
This  affociation,  which  was  the  firft  of  modern  ones  that 
adopted  a regular  fyftem  of  commerce,  fupplied  the  Lom- 
bards with  naval  ftores  and  other  merchandife  of  the  north, 
in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  Alia,  Italy,  and  the  other 
fouthern  countries. 

Flanders  was  the  fcene  of  thefe  happy  tranfaftions ; 
but  it  was  not  to  its  fituation  alone  that  it  owed  a diftinc- 
tion  fo  favourable  to  its  interefts : this  mull  likewife  be 
attributed  to  its  numerous  manufactures  of  fine  cloth,  and 
particularly  of  tapeftry;  which  laft  affords  a convincing 
proof  how  little  the  arts  of  drawing  and  perfpe&ive  were 
then  known.  By  thefe  advantageous  circumftances,  the 
Low-Countries  became  the  richeft,  the  moft  populous,  and 
the  beft  cultivated  part  of  Europe. 

The  flourifliing  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Flan- 
ders, the  Hanfe  Towns,  and  fome  republics,  who  owed 
their  profperity  to  their  freedom,  engaged  the  attention 
of  moft  of  the  reigning  monarchs,  in  whofe  dominions 
the  rights  of  citizens  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the 
nobility  and  clergy  ; and  the  reft  of  their  fubje&s  were 
flaves.  But  as  foon  as  the  cities  were  declared  free,  and 
had  large  immunities  granted  them,  the  merchants  and 
mechanics  entered  into  affociations,  which  rofe  in  eftima- 
tion  as  they  acquired  riches.  The  fovereigns  oppofed  their 
power  to  that  of  the  barons.  Thus  anarchy  and  feudal 
tyranny  gradually  decreafed.  The  tradefmen  became 
citizens,  and  the  third  ftate  was  reinftated  in  its  privilege 
of  being  admitted  to  the  national  affembly. 

Montesquieu'  attributes  to  Chriftianity  the  honour  of 
having  abolilhed  flavery ; but  we  venture  to  differ  from 
him.  When  induftry  and  riches  prevailed  among  the 
people,  the  princes  began  to  hold  them  in  fome  eftimation  ; 
when  the  fovereign  could  avail  himfelf  of  the  riches  of  the 

people. 
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people,  to  gain  advantages  over  the  barons,  laws  were  BOOK 
framed  to  put  the  people  in  a better  condition.  It  was  to  , 
that  found  policy,  which  commerce  always  introduces, 
and  not  to  the  fpirit  of  the  ChriHian  religion,  that  kings 
were  induced  to  bellow  freedom  upon  the  Haves  of  their 
valfals,  becaufe  thofe  Haves,  when  made  free,  became 
fubje&s.  It  is  true,  that  Pope  Alexander  III.  declared  that 
Chrillians  were  to.be  exempt  from  fervitude;  but  this 
declaration  was  made  merely  to  pleafe  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  who  were  defirous  of  humbling  their  vaffals. 

In  Italy  one  might  perceive  the  dawning  of  more  prof- 
perous  days.  The  republics  of  Pifa,  Genoa  and  Florence, 
were  ellablilhed  on  the  wifell  principles:  the  fa&ions  of 
the  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines,  which  had  for  fo  many  ages 
laid  walle  thefe  delightful  countries,  were  at  length  ap- 
pealed ; trade  flouriflied,  and  confequently  learning  would 
foon  be  introduced.  Venice  was  in  the  height  of  its 
glory;  its  navy,  which  eclipfed  that  of  its  neighbours, 
checked  the  progrefs  of  the  maritime  power  of  the  Mam- 
melucs,  and  the  Turks ; in  co’mmerce  it  was  fuperior  to 
all  the  European  Hates  taken  together;  its  inhabitants 
were  numerous,  and  its  riches  immenfe:  the  revenues 
were  well  managed,  and  the  people  were  content ; the 
republic  borrowed  money  of  the  richer  fubjefts,  from 
motives  not  of  necefiity,  but  of  policy.  The  Venetians 
were  the  firH  people  who  found  out  the  fecret  of  attach- 
ing rich  individuals  to  the  intereHs  of  government,  by 
inviting  them  to  vefl  fome  part  of  their  fortune  in  the 
public  funds.  Al  Venice  there  were  manufactures  of 
filk,  gold  and  filver ; it  fupplied  foreigners  with  fliips : 
their  works  in  gold  and  filver  were  the  befl,  and 
almofl  the  only  ones  of  that  time.  The  inhabitants 
were  even  accufed  of  extravagance  in  having  gold  and 
filver  plate,  and  other  utenfils  of  the  fame  materials. 

They  were  not  however  without  fumptuary  laws ; but 
thefe  laws  laid  no  reflraint  on  a kind  of  luxury  by 

which 
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B o o K which  the  fums  expended  were  preferved  to  the  Rate. 
i — > The  noblemen  united  ceconomy  with  fplendor;  the 
opulence  of  Venice  had  revived  the  archite&ure  of 
Athens,  and  upon  the  whole  there  was  magnificence 
as  well  as  elegance  in  their  luxury  ; the  people  were  igno- 
rant, but  the  nobles  were  enlightened the  government 
oppofed  the  attempts  of  the  popes  with  firmnefs  and 
prudence  : Siamo  Veneziani , put  Chrijtiani , faid  one  of 
their  fenators,  who  exprefled  in  thefe  words  the  fenfe  of 
the  whole  fenate ; at  that  time  even  they  debafed  the 
priefthood,  when  they  had  better  made  it  ufeful  to  mo- 
rality ; which  however,  was  more  rigid  and  pure  among 
the  Venetians  than  among  the  other  people  of  Italy. 
Their  troops  were  very  different  from  thofe  miferable 
Gondottieri,  whofe  name  was  fo  much  more  terrible  than 
their  arms.  Venice  was  the  feat  of  politenefs;  and 
fociety  was  then  under  lefs  reftraint  from  the  fpies  of  go- 
vernment than  it  has  been  fince  the  republic  began  to  be 
jealous  of  the  power  of  its  neighbours,  and  to  be  diffident 
of  its  own  induftry. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  Italy  far  furpafled  the  other 
Rates  of  Europe.  Religious  zeal,  which  fupplied  the: 
place  of  merit,  and  occafioned  fo  many  trifling  ceremo- 
nies and  cruel  oppreffions  was,  however,  the  means  of  re- 
leafing Spain  from  the  Arabian  yoke ; its  feveral  pro- 
vinces had  lately  been  united  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabella,  and  the  conquelt  of  Granada  ; and  its 
power  was  even  equal  to  that  of  France.  The  fine  wool 
of  Caftile  and  Leon  was  manufaftured  at  Segovia,  and 
their  cloths  were  fold  all  over  Europe  and  even  in  Afia; 
the  perpetual  efforts  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  make 
to  preferve  their  liberty,  infpired  them  with  refolution 
and  confidence;  their  fuccefs  had  elevated  their  minds, 
and  being  ignorant,  they  abandoned  themfelves  to  all  the 
enthufiafm  of  chivalry  and  religion.  Confined  to  a penin- 
fula,  and  having  no  immediate  commerce  with  other  na- 
tions. 
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tions,  they  entertained  that  contempt  for  them,  which  BOOK 
either  among  individuals  or  communities,  is  ufually  the  i_  j 
charaiHeriflic  of  ignorance.  They  were  the  only  people 
that  rhaintained  a Handing  body  of  infantry  j this  infan- 
try was  excellent.  As  the  Spaniards  for  many  ages  had 
been  involved  in  war,  their  foldiery  was  indifputably  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  the  other  Hates  of  Europe. 

The  Portuguefe  had  much  the  fame  caH,  but  their  mo- 
narchy was  better  regulated  than  that  of  CaHile,  and  the 
adminiflra'tion  was  condufted  with  more  eafe  after  the 
redu&ion  of  the  Moors  by  the  conquefl  of  Algarva. 

In  France,  Lewis  the  XI.  had  jufl\  lowered  the  power 
bf  the  great  vaffals,  raifed  that  of  the  magiHracy,  and 
made  the  nobles  fubjedt  to  the  laws.  The  people  of 
Trance  growing  lefs  dependant  on  their  lords,  muff  ne- 
telfarily  become,  in  a ihort  time,  more  induftrious,  more 
a6tiv&-and  more  refpeftable  ; but  induHry  and  commerce 
could  not  flourifh  on  a Hidden.  Reafon  muH  of  courfe 
make  but  a flow  progrefs  in  the  midfl  of  thofe  commo- 
tions which  were  Hill  excited  by  the  great,  and  under  the 
reign  of  a prince  devoted  to  the  mofl  abominable  fuper- 
ftition.  The  barons  were  diffinguiflied  only  by  their  favage 
haughtinefs ; their  revenues  were  fcarce  fuflicient  to  enter- 
tain in  their  fuite  a train  of  gentlemen  without  employment, 
who  defended  them  againfl  the  fovereign  and  the  laws. 

The  expences  of  their  table" were  immoderate;  and  this 
favage  luxury,  of  which  there  are  Hill  too  many  remains, 
afforded  no  encouragement  to  any  of  the  ufeful  arts. 

But  neither  the  manners  nor  the  language  of  thofe  times, 
partook  of  tha^  decency  which  diffinguifhes  the  fuperior 
rankj  of  citizens,  and  procures  them  refpedt  from  the  reff. 
Notwithffanding  the  courtefy  enjoined  to  the  knights, 
coarfe  and  rough  manners  Hill  prevailed  among  the  great, 
the  nation  had  then  the  fame  character  of  inconfiffence  it 
has  fmce  preferved  ; and  which  a nation  will  ever  have, 
whofe  morals  and  cuftoms  are  not  conformable  to  the 
Vol.  I,  C laws. 
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BOOK  laws.  The  prince’s  councils  iflued  innumerable,  and  fre- 
. quently  contradictory  edicts,  but  the  prince  readily  dif- 
penfed  with  the  obfervance  of  them*  By  this  eafy  difpo- 
fition  of  the  fovereign,  the  inconveniences  which  would 
have  arifen  from  a multitude  of  laws  inconfiderately 
made  by  the  French  miniftry,  have  been  happily  pre- 
vented. 

England,  lefs  opulent,  and  lefs  induftrious  than  France, 
was  compofed  of  infolent  barons,  defpotic  bifhops,  and  a 
people  who  were  tired  of  their  yoke ; a certain  reftlefs 
difpofition  prevailed  in  the  nation,  which  muft  neceffarily 
fooner  or  later  introduce  liberty.  This  character  owed 
its  rife  to  the  abfurd  tyranny  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  the  cruel  temper  of  feveral  of  his  fuccelfors.  The 
intolerable  abufe  of  power  had  made  the  Englifh  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  their  fovereigns ; the  very  name  of 
king  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  terror ; and  thefe  fenti- 
ments.  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon,  afterwards  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  form  of  government  they  now  have 
the  happinefs  to  enjoy.  The  long  contention  between 
the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  while  it  raifed  a mar- 
tial fpirit  and  an  impatience  of  flavery,  involved  the  na- 
tion, at  the  fame  time,  in  poverty  and  confufion.  The 
Englifn  wool  was  at  that  time  manufactured  in  Flanders, 
and  was  exported  as  well  as  its  lead  and  tin,  in  velfels  be- 
longing to  the  Hanfe  Towns.  The  principles  of  naviga- 
tion, of  internal  policy,  jurifprudence,  luxury,  and  the  fine 
arts  were  entirely  unknown  in  England ; at  the  Tame 
time  that  it  was  overburthened  with  a multiude  of  rich 
convents  and  hofpitals.  The  diftrelfed  convents  were 
the  ufual  refort  of  the  nobles,  as  the  fiofpitals  were  of 
the  common  people ; idlenefs  and  barbarous  manners 
'were  encouraged  by  thefe  fuperltitious  inftitutions. 

Germany,  which  had  long  been  harrafled  by  quarrels 
between  the  emperors  and  the  popes,  and  by  inteftine  wars, 
hadat  this  time  begun  to  enjoy  a Rate  of  tranquility ; order 

had 
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had  taken  place  of  anarchy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  B K 

extenfive  country,  who,  though  Grangers  to  wealth  and  ■_  j 

commerce  were  verfed  in  the  arts  of  war  and  agriculture, 
had  nothing  tp  fear  from  their  neighbours,  neither  could 
they  be  fofmidable  to  them.  The  feudal  fyftem,  fo  fatal 
to  mankind  in  other  countries,  here  affirmed  a milder 
afpedt ; the  princes  prefiding  over  this  vaft  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, generally  fpeaking,  governed  their  refpedtive  ftates 
with  a good  deal  of  moderation ; they  feldom  abufed 
their  authority,  and  if  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  their 
eftates  could  compenfate  the  want  of  liberty,  the  Ger- 
mans were  happy ; commerce  and  induftry  were  entirely 
confined  to  the  free  cities,  and  to  the  towns  included  in 
the  Hanfeatic  league;  the  mines  of  Hanover  and  Saxony 
were  not  yet  difcovered  ; frlver  was  fcarce ; the  farmer 
fold  a few  horfes  to  ftrangers,  nor  had  the  princes  yet 
introduced  the  traffic  of  the  human  fpecies ; the  expences 
of  the  table,'  and  a variety  of  equipages  were  the  only  ar- 
ticles of  luxury;  the  nobles  dnd  th,e  clergy  intoxicated 
themfelves,  without  difturbing  the  government ; it  was 
with  fome  difficulty  that  the  gentry  were  diffiiaded  from 
amufing  themfelves  with  robbing  on  the  highways ; their 
manners  were  favage,  and  during  the  two  fucceeding 
centuries  the  German  troops  were  more  diftinguifhed  by 
their  cruelties  than  by  their  difcipline  and  bravery. 

The  northern  countries  had  made  lefs,  progrefs  than 
Germany.  Oppreffied  by  the  nobles  and  priefts,  the  inha- 
bitants no  longer  retained  that  enthufiaftic  love  of  glory 
with  which  the  religion  of  Wodin  had  formerly  infpired 
them  : nor  were  they  yet  acquainted  with  thofe  wife  infti- 
tutions  which  fome  of  them  have  fince  borrowed  from 
better  forms  of  government.  Their  power  was  fo  incon- 
fiderable,  that  a fingle  Hanfe  town  was  capable  of  intimi- 
dating the  three  potentates  of  the  north.  They  refumed 
a national  character  after  the  reformation,  and  under  the 
aufpices  of  Erederic  and  Guftavus  Vafa, 
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K The  Turks  were  ftrangers  to  the  fcience  of  government : 
"j  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  arts,  nor  tafte  for  com- 
merce: but  the  Janiflaries  jvere  the  beft  troops  in  the 
world.  Thefe  attendants  of  a defpot  whom  they  kept  in 
awe,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  infured  refpeft  to  him  whom 
they  placed  upon  the  throne,  or  ftrangled  at  pleafure, 
had  at  that  time  fome  great  men  for  their  leaders.  They 
fubverted  the  empire  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  infatuated 
with  theology,  and  ftupified  by  fuperftition.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  mild  climate,  who  cultivated  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  abandoned  their  country  after  it  was 
fubdued/  and  took  refuge  in  Italy  j whither  they  were 
followed  by  artifts  and  traders.  Tranquility, . peace, 
profperity,  a defire  of  excelling,  and  the  want  of  new 
pleafures,  which  is  the  effedt  of  good  governments,  fa- 
voured the  revival  of  letters  in  the  country  of  the  ancient 
Romans ; and  it  was  from  the  Greeks  that  the  Italians 
derived  a better  knowledge  of  good  models,  and  a tafte 
for  antiquity.  The  art  of  printing  was  invented  j and 
though  for  a long  time  the  difcovery  was  of  little  ufe 
while  the  people  continued  in  a ftate  of  poverty  and  indo- 
lence, yet  when  commerce  and  the  arts  had  made  fome 
progrefs,  it  made  books  become  common.  A love  of 
ftudy  prevailed,  and  the  ancients  were  univerfally  ad- 
mired : but  they  had  no  rivals  except  in  Italy. 

Rome,  which  in  every  century  has  almoft  always  aflumed 
a chara&er  the  beft  adapted  to  the  prefent  moment, 
feemed  difpofed  no  longer  to  encourage  that  ignorance 
which  had  fo  long  been  fubfervient  to  her  interefts.  She 
protected  polite  literature,  and  fuch  of  the  arts  as  depended 
more  on  imagination  than  reafon.  The  moft  ignorant 
prieft  is  well  aware,  that  reprefentations  of  a terrible  divi- 
nity, mortification,  felf-denial,  aufterity,  melancholy  and 
terror,  are  fo  many  expedients  to  gain  an  afcendant  over 
the  minds  of  men,  by  engaging  them  deeply  in  religious 
matters.  But  there  are  times  when  thefe  expedients  have 

but 
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but  little  fuccefs.  Men,  who  have  grown  rich  in  peaceful  B 0^0  K 
flates,  are  fond  of  enjoying  themfelves ; they  diflike  the  . ,,i 

dull  road  of  life,  and  are  eager  in  their  purfuit  of  plea- 
fures.  When  fairs  began  to  be  eftablifhed,  with  enter* 
tainments  of  fports,  dancing,  and  other  recreations,  the 
clergy,  who  obferved,  that  the  love  of  feftivity  made  the 
people  lefs  religious,  prohibited  thefe  fports,  and  excom- 
municated thofe  who  bore  a part  in  them.  But  when 
they  found  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  their  cenfures,  they 
changed  their  plan,  and  determined  to  take  thefe  amufe- 
ments  into  their  own  hands.  This  was  the  origin  of  facred 
comedy.  The  death  of  St.  Catherine,  afted  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Dennis,  rivalled  the  fuccefs  of  the  players, 

Mufic  was  introduced  into  the  churches ; and  even  farces 
were  exhibited  there.  The  feftivals  called  la  Fete  def 
faux  & de  L* Ane,  & des  Innocent 9 proved  as  entertaining 
to  the  people  as  the  farces  that  were  a&ed  in  the  public 
places.  It  often  happened,  that  attraded  by  the  mere 
love  of  amufement,  they  left  the  Egyptian  dances  to  join 
in  the  proceffion  for  the  feftival  of  St.  John,  As  Italy 
improved  in  politenefs,  their  pleafures  became  more  re-  ' 
fined ; and  the  decency  that  was  introduced  into  their 
common  feafts  and  public  entertainments,  afforded  lefs 
pretence  for  the  cenfures  of  the  priefls,  and  procured 
them  a toleration.  The  merit  of  being  able  to  read  had 
been  long  confined  to  this  clafs  of  men  ; but  when  it  be- 
came a more  general  accomplifhment,  they  could  no  longer 
avail  themfelves  of  this  diftin&ion : and  finding  that 
learning  was  the  road  to  fame,  they  were  ambitious  of 
fhining  in  literary  purfuits,  The  popes,  who  enjoyed  an 
opulent  and  peaceful  fovereignty  in  the  voluptuous  region 
of  Italy,  laid  afnle  their  aufterity.  Their  court  became 
an  agreeable  one.  The  encouragement  of  literature  was 
ponfidered  as  a new  expedient  to  eftablifh  their  authority 
over  the  minds  of  men.  Genius  was  cherifhed ; and 
paarks  of  honour  were  conferred  upon  great  artift$. 
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History  of  settlements  and  trade 

Raphael  died  but  a fhort  time  before  he  was  to  have  been 
created  a cardinal ; and  Petrarch  had  the  honours  of  a 
triumph.  As  little  conformable  as  this  good  tafte,  thefe 
fine  arts,  and  new  amufements,  may  appear  to  the  fpirit 
of  the  gofpel,  they  were  evidently,  calculated  to  promote 
the  intereft  of  the  papal  throne.  The  belles  lettres  ferve 
to  embellifh  the  ftructure  of  the  church ; but  philofophy 
demolilhes  it.  Thus,  while  the  church  of  Rome  favoured 
polite  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  it  difcountenanced  the 
feverer  fciences.  The  poets  were  crowned  with  laurel; 
but  the  philofophers  were  perfecuted.  Galileo  from  his 
prifon  might  have  beheld  Taffo  carried  in  triumph  to 
the  capitol,  if  thofe  men  of  great  genius  had  been 
cotemporaries. 

It  was  high  time  that  philofophy  and  learning  fliould 
lend  their  fupport  to  morality  and  reafon.  The  church 
of  Rome  had  taken  all  imaginable  pains  to  fubvert  thefe; 
principles  of  juftice  which  nature  had  implanted  in  all 
mankind.  The  fingle  maxim  that  the  pope  had  a right 
to  the  fovereignty  of  all  empires,  Capped  the  foundation 
of  all  fociety  and  public  virtue ; this  maxim,  however, 
had  for  a long  time  prevailed,  together  with  that  horrid 
do&rine,  which  not  only  permitted  but  enjoined  hatred 
and  perfecution  towards  all,  whpfe  religious  opinions 
were  not  agreeable  to  thofe  of  the  Rornilh  church.  Indul- 
gences, a fpecies  of  expiation  which  might  be  purchaled 
for  all  crimes,  or  if  any  thing  can  be  ftiil  more  monftrous, 
for  crimes  to  be  committed  in  future ; difpenfations  for 
breaking  faith  with  the  enemies  of  the  pontiff,  though 
they  were  of  the  fame  religion ; that  article  of  belief 
which  teaches,  that  the  merit  of  the  juft  may  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  wicked ; vices  of  all  kinds  exemplified  in 
the  lives  of  the  popes,  and  other  religious  perfons,  who 
ought  to  be  models  to  the  people;  above  all,  thatgreateft  re- 
proach to  humanity,  the  inquifition  : all  thefe  horrid  enor- 
mities made  Europe  appear  to  be  rather  the  haunt  of  tygers 

and 
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and  ferpents,  than  a vaft  country  inhabited  or  cultivated  B O^O  K 
by  men.  » 2 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  Europe,  when  the  PortU- 
guefe  monarch,  at  the  head  of  an  adtive,  generous  and 
intelligent  people,  furrounded  by  neighbours  who  ftill 
preyed  upon  each  other,  formed  the  plan  of  extending 
their  dominion  by  fea  and  land. 

John  I.  had  feveral  fons,  who,  being  ambitious  of  ThefTrft ex- 
fignalizing  themfelves,  undertook,  firft  of  all,  fome  expe-  the'portn^ 
ditions  to  Barbary.  Henry,  whofe  genius  was  fuperior  guefe;  their 
to  the  reft,,  took  it  into  his  head  to  make  difcoveries  in  the  Indies, 
the  weft.  This  young  prince  availed  himfelf  of  the 
little  knowledge  of  aftronomy  which  was  preferved  among 
the  Arabs.  At  Sagres,  a city  of  Algarva,  he  eftablilhed 
an  obfervatory,  and  made  it  the  place  of  education  for 
all  the  nobility  who  compofed  his  train  : he  had  a con- 
ftderable  fhare  in  the  invention  of  the  Aftrolabe,  and 
was  the  firft  who  was  fenftble  of  the  advantages  that 
might  be  drawn  from  the  compaTs,  which,  though  already 
known  in  Europe,  had  never  been  applied  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  navigation. 

The  pilots,  who  ftudied  under  his  diredtion,  difcovered 
Madeira  in  the  year  1418.  Two  year^  after  this,  one  of 
his  fhips  took  pofleffion  of  the  Canaries ; he  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Sierra-Leona,  and  the  river  Zara  led  him  into  the 
interior  parts  of  Africa  as  far  as  Congo.  He  made  an 
eafy  conqueft  of  thofe  countries,  and  eftablifhed  an  advan- 
tageous commerce.  The  inconfid,erable  pations  who  in- 
habited thofe'  parts,  being  feparated  from  each  other  by 
impaflable  defarts,  were  ftrangers  both  to  the  value  of 
their  riches,  and  the  art  of  defending  themfelves.  Thefe 
voyages  , raifed  great  expedtations  : the  revenues,  that 
might  in  future  prife  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  were 
farmed.  An  inftance  qf  avidity  fo  premature,  fhows,  that 
princes,  who  undertook  thefe  difcoveries,  were  more  fo- 
licitous  to  increafe  their  finances,  than  to  promote  the 
commerce  of  their  fubjedts. 
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B oo  K Xv  the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  an  intelligent  prince, 
k,  — v— -j  w^°  declared  Lilbon  a free  port,  and  made  a new 
application  of  aftronomy  to  navigation,  fome  of-  his  fub- 
je&s,  being  fent  out  upon  an  expedition,  doubled  the 
Cape  at  the  extremity  of  Africa.  This  Cape  was  then 
called  the  Cape  of  Storms ; but  the  prince,  who  forefaw 
that  it  would  open  a paflage  to  the  Indies,  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Emanuel  purfued  the  plan  chalked  put  by  his  prede- 
cefiors.  In  1497  he  equipped  a fleet  confifting  of  four 
Ihips,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Vafco  de  Gama., 
This  admiral,  having  weathered  feveral  fcorms  in  his 
cruife  along'  the  eaftern  coafts  of  Africa,  and  attempted 
Teas  before  unknown,  landed  at  length  in  Indoftan,  after 
a voyage  of  thirteen  months, 

phica°dlf“  Asiaj  of  which  Indoftan  is  one  of  the  richeft  parts,  is  a 
cription  of  vaft  continent,  lying,  according  to  the  obfervations  of  the 
Ruffians,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  juftly  doubted, 
between  the  43d  and  the  207th  degree  of  longitude.  It 
extends,  between  the  two  poles,  from  the  77th  degree  of 
northern,  to  the  10th  degree  of  fouthern  latitude.  That 
part  of  this  large  continent  which  is  fituated  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  between  the  35th  and' the  50th  degree  of 
latitude,  appears  to  be  higher  than  the  reft  ; it  is  bor- 
dered both  towards  the  north  and  fouth  by  two  vaft 
chains  of  mountains,  which  run  almoft  from  the  weftern 
extremity  of  Afia  Minor  and  the  coafts  of  the  Black  Sea, 
to  the  ocean  that  wafhes  the  coafts  of  China  and  Tartary 
towards  the  eaft.  Thefe  two  chains  are  united  by  other 
intermediate  chains,  in  a direftion  from  fouth  to  north; 
they  branch  out  both  towards  the  northern,  the  In- 
dian, and  eaftern  oceans,  and  appear  like  fo  many  bul- 
warks raifed  between  the  beds  of  the  large  rivers  which 
roll  through  thofe  immenfe  regions. 

Such  is  the  great  bafts  which  nature  has  raifed  to  fup- 
port  the  fabric  of  Alia.  In  the  inland  parts  of  this  vaft 
country,  the  earth,  parched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  be- 
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comes  fo  light,  that  it  is  carried  about  by  the  winds  ; B O O K 
there  is  not  the  leaft  appearance  either  of  flone  or  marble ; , ^ 

no  petrified  fhells,  or  other  fofiils,  are  to  be  found ; the 
beds  of  minerals  lie  upon  the  furface.  All  thefe  phceno- 
mena,  joined  to  the  obfervations  made  with  the  barometer, 
are  proofs  of  the  great  elevation  of  the  central  part  of 
Afia,  to  which  the  moderns  have  given  the  name  of  the 
lelfer  Bucharia. 

From  thefe  heights,  which  form  a kind  of  girdle,  fur- 
rounding this  immenfe  and  unfruitful  region,  feveral 
large  ftreams  arife,  that  run  in  different  channels.  The 
fragments  of  barren  earth,  which  are  perpetually  carried 
down  by  thefe  rivers  toward  the  feveral  extremities  of  Afia, 
form  fo  many  barriers  againfl  the  fea,  and  promife  a liabi- 
lity and  duration  to  this  continent,  fuperior  to  that  of 
any  other.  Perhaps  it  will  be  its  fate  to  fee  the  reft  re- 
peatedly buried  under  the  waters,  before  it  fuffers  any 
encroachment  jtfelf. 

The  Cafpian  fea  alone  has  preferved  its  flation  within 
the  limits  of  this  vaft  tradt  of  land,  which  has  been 
emerging  frofm  the  deep  through  a feries  of  ages.  It 
may  doubtlefs  be  confidered  as  the  refervoir  of  thofe  large 
rivers  that  fall  into  it ; but  may  likewife  have  fome  fmall 
communication,  by  fubterraneous  pafiages,  with  the  ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  appears  to  be 
from  obfervations  made  with  the  barometer  at  Aftracan, 
that  its  furface  is  below  the  level  of  both  thofe  Teas. 

The  frozen  ocean,  which  waffies  the  northern  coafts  of 
Siberia,  renders  them  inaccefiible,  if  we  may  believe  the 
accounts  given  by  the  Ruffians.  They  tells  us  that  it  is 
in  vain  to  expedt  to  find  a new  paffage  by  this  fea  from 
Europe  to  America ; and  that  the  ice  will  always  prevent 
the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Schalaginfkoi,  which  feparates 
the  old  from  the  new  world,  though  this  paffage  has  once 
been  eroded.  But  the  Ruffians  are  probably  either  not 
fufficiently  fincere,  or  fufficiently  informed,  to  deferve  in- 
tire 
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K tire  credit;  and  either  do  not  know  all  that  they  tell  us, 
or  do  not  tell  us  all  that  they  know. 

The  Indian  ocean,  which  preffes  towards  the  fouth  of 
Aha,  is  divided  from  the  great  fouth  fea  by  a chain  of 
mountains,  which  begins  at  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar, 
and  extending  under  water  as  far  as  Sumatra,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fhallows  and  rocks  which  are  fcattered  in  thofe 
parts,  unites  again  at  Van  Diemens  Land  andNew  Guinea. 
M.  Buache,  a geographer,  who  has  examined  the  earth 
as  a natural  phildfopher,  and  has  laid  down  a chart  of 
the  world  according  to  this  hypothecs,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  fea  between  this  long  chain  of  iflands  and  the  fout,hern 
coafts  of  Aha,  fhould  be  divided  into  three  great  bafons ; 
the  limits  of  which  feem  to  have  been  circumfcribed  or 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

The  firft,  which  lies  towards  the  weft,  between  Ara- 
bia and  Perfia,  is  bounded  towards  the  fouth  by  that 
chain  of  iflands,  which  extends  from  Cape  Comorin 
and  the  Maldiva  Iflands  to  Madagafcar.  This  bafon, 
which  runs  into  the  land,  is  inceflantly  enlarging  the 
Gulph  of  Perfla  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  fecond  of  thefe 
bafons  forms  the  Gulph  of  Bengal.  The  thitd  includes 
the  great  Archipelago,  which  contains  the  Sunda,  the 
Moluccas,  and  the  Philippine  Iflands.  This  joins  Afia  to 
the  fouthern  continent,  and  ferves  as  a boundary  to  the 
Pacific  Oqean.  Between  this  fea  and  the  great  Archipe- 
lago, a kind  of  new  bafon  is  formed  by  a chain  of  moun- 
tains under  water  towards  the  eaft,  which  extends  from 
the  Ladrone  to  the  Japan  Iflands.  When  we  have  pafl'ed 
thefe  celebrated  iflands,  we  come  to  a chain  of  iflands 
called  Kuriles,  which  touch  the  fouthern  point  of  the 
Peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka ; and  form  a fifth  bafon  into 
which  the  river  Amur  empties  itfelf ; but  as  its  entrance 
is  obftru&ed  by  the  Bamboos,  which  grow  there  in  great 
abundance,  it  is  imagined  that  this  fea  has  very  little 
depth. 
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These  geographical  details,  far  from  being  foreign  to  B O^O  K 
cur  purpofe,  are  in  a manner  neceflary  to  direft  and  en-  ^ 

gage  our  attention  to  the  richeft  and  finell  continent  upon 
the  globe.  We  will  begin  with  Indoftan. 

Though  by  the  general  name  of  the  Eaft  Indies  is  Natural hif- 
commonly  underftood  that  immenfe  trad  of  land  which  2aa. 
lies  beyond  the  Arabian  fea,  and  the  Perfian  empire; 
yet  by  Indoftan  is  properly  meant  a country  lying  be- 
tween two  celebrated  rivers,  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges, 
which  fall  into  the  Indian  ocean,  at  the  diftance  of  four 
hundred  leagues  from  each  other.  A ridge  of  high  moun- 
tains runs  acrofs  this  long  traft  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts,  extends  as  far  as  Cape 
Comorin,  where  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
f oafts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel, 

It  is  a remarkable  circumftance,  and  perhaps  the  only 
one  of  the  kind,  that  this  ridge  feems  to  be  a barrier, 
ereited  by  nature,  to  feparate  one  feafon  from  another. 

The  mere  breadth  of  thefe  mountains  divides  fummer  from 
Winter  ; that  is  tp  fay,  the  feafon  of  fine  weather  from  the 
rainy;  for  it  is  well  known  there  is  no  winter  between  the 
tropics  ; all  that  is  meant  by  winter  in  the  Indies  is  that 
time  of  the  year  when  the  clouds,  which  the  fun  attra&s 
from  the  fea,  are  driven  violently  by  the  winds  againft  the 
mountains,  where  they  break  and  diffolve  in  rain,  accom- 
panied with  frequent  ftorms.  From  hence  torrents  are 
formed,  which  rufh  from  the  hills,  fwell  the  rivers,  and 
overflow  the  vallies ; dark  vapours,  that  obfcure  the  day, 
fpread  a thick  and  impenetrable  gloom  oyer  the  deluged 
country  : but,  like  the  abyfs  which  brooded  over  the  prin- 
ciples of  things  before  the  creation,  this  cloudy  feafon 
promotes  fertility:  at  this  time  the  plants  and  flowers 
appear  in  full  ftrength  and  beauty,  and  the  fruits  in  ge- 
neral come  to  maturity. 

The  fummer  may  naturally  be  expe&ed  to  preferve  its 
ufual  temperature  better  than  the  winter,  in  a climate 
fo  immediately  under  the,  influence  of  the  fun  : the  fky, 

without 
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without  a cloud  to  intercept  its  rays,  Teems  to  be  all  on 
fire  ; but  the  Tea  breezes  which  fpring  up  in  the  day- 
time, and  the  land-breezes  that  blow  during  the  night, 
alternately  alleviate  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere;  yet  the 
calms,  that  -now  and  then  intervene,  ftiffe  thefe  refrelhing 
gales,  and  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  fuffer  the  mcon- 
veniencies  .of  excefiive  drought. 

The  effeft  of  the  two  different  feafons  is  flill  more 
remarkably  felt  in  the  two  Indian  oceans,  where  they 
are  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  dry  and  rainy  mon- 
foons.  While  the  Tea  that  wafhes  the  coafls  of  Malabar 
is  agitated  by  florms,  which  the  returning  fun  introduces 
with  the  fpring,  the  flighteft  veffels  fail  along  the  coafl 
of  Coromandel  upon  a fmooth  furface,  and  require  nei- 
ther fkill  nor  precaution  in  their  pilots ; but  in  the  au- 
tumn, which,  in  its  turn,  changes  the  face  of  the  ele 
ments,  the  weflern  coafl  enjoys  a perfed  calm,  while  the 
eaflern  Indian  ocean  is  toffed  by  tempefls  j each  expe- 
riencing, as  it  were,  the  alternatives  of  peace  and  war. 
An  inhabitant  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  who  contemplates 
the  equatorial  region  at  the  two  equinoxes,  fees  alter- 
nately, on  the  right  hand,  the  waves  vexed  with  florms, 
and,  on  .the  left,  lulled  into  tranquility  ; as  if  the  Author 
of  Nature,  who  holds  the  fcales  of  calamities  and  bleffings 
perpetually  in  his  hands,  had  inllantly  turned  the  beam 
in  equilibrium,  from  one  fide  to  the  other.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  dodlrine  of  the  Manichees,  concerning 
the  two  principles,  might  take  its  rife  in  India,  where  the 
two  empires  of  good  and  evil  are  divided  only  by  a par- 
tition of  mountains ; fince  pain  and  pleafure  feem  to  be 
as  much  the  origin  of  the  different  forms  of  worfhip,  as 
they  are  of  the  ideas  of  mankind.  There  is  fo  infinite  a 
connection  between  natural  and  moral  principles,  that  all 
fyflems  of  importance  to  the  happinefs  of  the  human 
fpecies  have  taken  their  colour  from  the  nature  of 
the  climate:  accordingly  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  In- 
dians, whofe  imaginations  receive  the  deepeft  impreffion 
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©f  nature  from  the  more  forcible  operation  of  good  and  BOOK 
evil,  and  the  view  they  conftantly  have  of  the  difcord  of  ‘ 
the  elements,  are  placed  in  a fituation  moft  fertile  in  re- 
volutions, events  and  tranfa&ions  of  every  kind. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  celebrated  countries  of  India, 
have  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  philofopher,  and 
the  hiftorian,  whofe  conjectures  have  afiigned  to  their 
earlieft  inhabitants  an  sera  of  the  moft  extraordinary  anti- 
quity. To  fay  the  truth,  whether  we  Confult  hiftorical 
records,  or  confider  the  pofition  of  Indoftan  upon  the 
globe,  taking  for  granted  that  the  ocean  has  a progreflive 
motion  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  we  muft  allow  that  this  part 
of  the  earth  was  the  firft  that  was  inhabited.  We  may 
trace  the  origin  of  moft  of  the  fciences  in  the  hiftory  of  that 
country.  Even  before  the  age  of  Pythagoras,  the  Greeks 
travelled  to  India  for  inftruCtion  ; the  trade  carried  on  by 
them  with  the  oldeft  commercial  nations,  in  exchange  for 
their  cloth,  is  a proof  of  their  great  progrefs  in  the  arts 
of  induftry. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  ftiould  feem  reafonable  to  con- 
clude, that  a climate  the  beft  adapted  to  fhe  human  fpe- 
cies,  would  be  peopled  the  earlieft ; and  that  the  firft 
men  would  fix  their  abode  in  a delicious  climate,  pure, 
air,  and  a foil  too  fertile  to  require  much  cultivation.  If 
the  human  race  could  be  fuppofed  to  multiply  and  ex- 
tend themfelves  in  thofe  horrid  regions,  where  they  muft 
maintain  a perpetual  ftruggle  with  nature  ; if  they  could 
inhabit  burning  fands  and  impracticable  moraiTes,  and 
regions  of  perpetual  ice  ; or  frequent  defarts  and  forefts, 
v/here  they  muft  defend  themfelves  againft  the  violence 
of  the  elements,  and  the  attacks  of  wild  beafts  ; how  eafily 
might  they  not  form  themfelves  into  focieties  in  thefe  de- 
lightful countries,  where  mankind,  exempt  from  necefiity, 
has  nothing  to  purfue  but  pleafure  ; where  enjoying  with- 
out labour  or  anxiety,  the  choiceft  productions,  and  the 
moft  glorious  profpeCt  of  the  great  fcene  of  nature,  they 

might 
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E OjO  K might  juftly  a flu  me  the  difiinguifhing  title  of  Lords  of  the 
UyU  Creation.  Thefe  delightful  fcenes  prefented  themfelves 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the  plains  of  Indoflan. 
The  air  is  perfumed  with  the  mofl  delicious  fruits,  and 
affords  a wholeforrie  and  refreihing  nourifhment  ; the  trees 
form  a fha'de  inpenetrable  tp  the  rays  of  the  fun ; while  the 
living  animals  that  are  difperfed  over  the  globe,  cannot 
fubfifl  in  other  parts  without  devouring  each  other*  they 
fhare  in  India,  in  common  with  their  mailer,  the  fweets 
of  plenty  and  fecurity.  Even  at  this  day,  when  we  may 
think  that  the  earth  mull  have  been  exhaufted  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  fo  many  ages,  and  their  confUmption  in 
foreign  countries,  Indoflan,  if  we  except  a few  fandy 
and  barren  diflriCts,  is,  frill  the  mofl  fruitful  country  in 
the  world. 

lellgioti,  The  fyflem  of  morals  in  this  country  is  no  lefs  extraor- 
STcuftoms  d*nary  than  the  fyflem  of  nature.  When  we  fix  our  eyes 
of  Indoflan.  on  this  vafl  region,  where  nature  hath  exerted  her  ut- 
mofl  efforts  for  the  happinefs  of  man,  we  cannot  but  re- 
gret that  man  hath  done  all  in  his  power  to  oppofe  her. 
The  rage  of  conqueft,  and  what  is  no  lefs  deftruCtive  an 
evil,  the  greedinefs  of  traders  have,  in  their  turns,  ravaged 
and  opprelfed  the  finefl  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Notwithstanding  the  numbers  of  favage  banditti, 
and  other  ftrangers,  whom  war  or  defire  of  gain  has  in- 
vited to  the  Indies,  it  is  eafy  to  diflinguifh  the  antient  in- 
habitants. There  is  not,  however,  fo  much  difference  in 
the  cafl  of  complexion  and  outward  appearance  of  thefe 
people,  as  in  the  particularities  of  their  character  ; op- 
preffed  as  they  have  been  with  the  yok,e  of  tyranny,  or 
rather  of  the  wildefl  anarchy,  they  have  not  adopted 
either  the  manners,  the  laws,  or  the  religion  of  their 
mailers.  Their  continual  experience  of  all  the  horrors  of 
war,  all  the  exceffes  and  vices  of  which  human  nature  is 
capable,  has  not  tainted  their  character.  Nothing  has 
l ever  been  able  to  reconcile  the  tender,  humane  and  ti- 
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morous  Indian  to  fcenes  of  blood,  or  to  animate  him  B 0^0  K 
with  the  courage  and  fpirit  of  rebellion.  His  vices  arife  »_  f 
folely  from  weaknels. 

The  judicious  traveller,  who  traverfing  the  plains  of 
Egypt,  fees  trunks  of  columns,  mutilated  ftatues,  broken 
entablatures,  and  immenfe  pyramids  that  have  efcaped 
the  ravages  of  war  and  time,  difperfed  about  the  country, 
is  loft  in  admiration  at  the  view  of  the  ruins  of  a nation 
Which  no  longer  exifts.  He  cannot  now  find  out  the  fixa- 
tion of  Thebes,  that  city  fo  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its 
hundred  gates  ; but  the  venerable  remains  of  its  temples 
and  of  its  tombs,  give  him  a higher  idea  of  its  magni- 
ficence than  the  defcriptions  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
Siculus. 

When  we  attentively  examine  the  accounts  given  by 
travellers  of  the  manners  of  the  natives  of  India,  we  -feem 
to  wander  among  heaps  of  ruins,  the  remains  of  an  im- 
menfe fabric.  The  original  form  is  loft,  but  enough  is 
preferved  to  convince  us  of  the  magnificence  and  regula- 
rity of  the  plans.  Amidft  a variety  of  abfurd  fuperftitiohs* 
puerile  and  extravagant  cuftoms,  ftrange  ceremonies  and 
prejudices,  we  may  difcover  the  traces  of  fublime  morality, 
deep  philofophy,  and  refined  policy ; but  when  we  attempt 
to  trace  the  religious  and  civil  inftitutions  to  their  fource, 
we  find  that  they  are  loft  in  the  maze  of  antiquity.  By  the 
moft  antient  traditions,  the  Indians  appear  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  received  the  rudiments  of  fcience,  and  the 
polifh  of  civilization.  But  their  legiflative  fyftem  has 
never  been  difcovered  j and  the  antients  themfelves  feem 
only  to  haye  retained  fome  fragments  of  it. 

In  India  are  found  the  traces  of  a multitude  of  fuper- 
flitious  obfervances,  arts,  fports,  errors  and  truths  of  all 
kinds,  which  have  been  adopted  by  almoft  all  nations. 

The  Indians  themfelves  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  of 
their  religion  and  policy  : they  have  to  this  day  preferved 
cuftoms  which  muft  certainly  have  owed  their  rife  to  a 
4 fyftem 
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conftitution  is  loft,  and  every  branch  of  it  either  changed 
or  corrupted.  Their  religion,  which  was  of  the  allegorical 
and  moral  kind,  hath  degenerated  into  a heap  of  extrava- 
gant and  obfcene  fuperftitions,  owing  to  their  having 
realized  thofe  fiftions  which  were  intended  merely  as  fo 
many  fymbols  and  emblems. 

Were  it  pofiible  to  obtain  a fight  of  their  facred  books, 
the  only  remains  there  are  of  the  Indian  antiquities,  we 
might,  in  fome  meafure,  be  enabled  to  remove  the  veil 
that  envelopes  thefe  numerous  myfteries ; but  we  have 
little  reafon  to  hope  that  we  ihall  ever  be  intrufted  with 
fuch  a communication. 

The  emperor  Mahmoud  Akebar  took  it  into  his  head 
to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  all  the 
religious  fefts  throughout  his  extenftve  provinces.  Having 
difcarded  the  fuperftitious  notions  with  which  he  had  been 
prepofiefled  by  his  education  in  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
he  refolved  to  judge  for  himfelf.  It  was  eafy  for  him  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  of  thofe  fyftems,  that  are  formed 
upon  the  plan  of  making  profelites ; but  he  found  him- 
felf difappointed  in  his  defign,  when  he  came  to  treat 
with  the  Indians,  who  will  not  admit  any  perfon  what- 
ever to  the  participation  of  their  myfteries. 

Neither  the  authority  nor  promifes  of  Akebar  could 
prevail  with  the  Bramins  to  difclofe  the  tenets  of  their 
religion  j he  was  therefore  obliged  to  have'recourfe  to 
artifice.  The  ftratagem  he  made  ufe  of  was,  to  caufe  an 
infant,  of  the  name  of  Feizi,  to  be  committed  to  the 
care  of  thefe  priefts,  as  a poor  orphan  of  the  facerdotai 
line,  who  alone  could  be  initiated  into  the  facred  rites  of 
their  theology.  Feizi,  having  received  the  proper  inftruc- 
tions  for  the  part  he  was  to  adl,  was  conveyed  privately 
to  Benares,  the  feat  of  knowledge  in  Indoftan  ; he  was 
received  into  the  houfe  of  a learned  Bramin,  who  educated 
him  with  the  fame  care  as  if  he  had  been  his  fon.  After 
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the  youth  had  fpent  ten  years  in  dudy,  Akebar  was  de- 
lirous  of  recalling  him;  but  he  was  druck  with  the  charms 
of  the  daughter  of  his  preceptor. 

The  women  of  the  facerdotal  tribe  are  looked  upon  as 
the  greateft  beauties  in  Indodan.  The  old  Bramin  laid 
no  reftraint  on  the  growing  paffion  of  the  two  lovers ; he 
was  fond  of  Feizi,  who  had  gained  his  affedlion  by  his 
addrefs  and  docility,  and  offered  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage;  The  young  man,  divided  between  love  and 
gratitude,  refolved  to  conceal  the  fraud 'no  longer;  and, 
falling  at  the  feet  of  the  Bramin,  difcovered  the  impof- 
ture,  and  afked  pardon  for  his  offence. 

The  pried:,  without  reproaching  him  in  the  lead; 
feized  a poinard  which  hung  at  his  girdle,  and  was  going 
to  plunge  it  in  his  bread,  if  Feizi  had  not  prevented  him 
by  taking  hold  of  his  arm.  The  young  man  ufed  every 
kneans  to  pacify  him,  and  declared  himfelf  ready  to  do 
any  thing  to  expiate  his  treachery.  The  Bramin,  burd- 
ing  into  tears,  promifed  to  pardon  him  on  condition  that 
he  ftiould  fwear  never  to  translate  the  Bedas,  or  facred 
volumes,  or  difclofe  to  any  perfon  whatever  the  fymbol 
of  the  Bramin  creed.  Feizi  readily  promifed  all  that  the 
Bramin  required:  how  far  he  kept  his  word  is  not  known  ; 
but  the  facred  books  of  the  Indians  have  never  been 
tranflated  by  him,  or  any  one  elfe,  to  this  day. 

As  the  Bramins  are  the  only  perfonS  who  underdand 
the  language  of  the  facred  book,  their  comments  on  the 
text  are  the  fame  as  thofe  which  have  ever  been  made  on 
religious  books  ; all  the  maxims  which  fancy,  intered, 
paffion  or  falfe  zeal  can  fugged,  are  to  be  found  in  thefe 
volumes.  Thefe  excludve  pretendons  of  the  interpreters 
of  religion  have  given  them  that  unbounded  influence 
over  the  people,  which  impoftors  and  fanatics  will  not 
fail  to  exert  over  men  who  have  not  the  courage  to  con- 
fult  either  their  own  reafon,  or  their  own  feelings. 
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From  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  the  Vedam  is  univer- 
fally  received  as  the  book  that  contains  the  principles  of 
religion ; but  the  generality  differ  on  feveral  points  rela- 
tive to  faith  and  pradice.  That  fpirit  of  debate  and  re- 
finement, which  for  fo  many'  ages  has  infeXed  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  our  fchools,  has  made  ftill  farther  progrefs 
among  the  Bramins,  and  caufed  more  abfurdities  in 
their  doXrines,  than  it  has  introduced  into  ours,  by  a 
mixture  of  Platonifm,  which  is  perhaps  itfelf  derived  from 
the  dodtrines  of  the  Bramins. 

Throughout  all  Indoflan,  the  laws  of  government, 
cuftoms  and  manners  make  a part  of  religion  ; being  all 
derived  from  Brama,  a being  far  fuperior  in  dignity  to 
the  human  race,  the  interpreter  of  the  divinity,  the 
author  of  the  facred  books,  and  the  great  lawgiver  of 
India. 

There  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  that  Brama  was  pof- 
feffed  of  the  fovereign  authority  j as  his  religious  inftitu- 
tions  were  evidently  defigned  to  infpire  the  people  with  a 
profound  reverence  and  great  love  for  their  country,  and 
are  particularly  levelled  againft  the  vices  incident  to 
the  climate.  Few  religions  feem  to  have  been  fo  well 
adapted  to  the  countries  for  which  they  were  calculated. 

The  Indians  entertain  the  fame  religious  veneration 
for  him,  as  they  do  for  the  three  capital  rivers  of  Indof* 
tan,  the  Indus,  the  Criftina,  and  the  Ganges.  It  was  he 
who  rendered  facred  the  animal  that  is  moll  ferviceable  in 
the  cultivation  of  land,  as  well  as  the  cow,  whofe  milk 
is  fo  wholefome  a nourifhment  in  hot  countries.  To  him 
they  aferibe  the  divifion  of  the  people  into  tribes  or 
cajies,  diftinguiftied  from  each  other  by  their  political 
and  religious  principles.  This  inftitution  is  antecedent 
to  ail  traditions  and  known  records,  and  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  moft  ftriking  proof  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  Indians.  Nothing  appears  more  contrary  to  the^ 
natural  progrefs  of  focial  connexions,  than  this  diftribu- 
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tion  of  the  members  Of  the  fame  community  into  diffinS;  ® 
-ciafles.  Such  an  idea  could  only  be  the  refult  of  a ftudied 
plan  of  i'egiflation,  which  pre-fuppofes  a great  proficiency- 
in  civilization  and  knowledge.  Another  circumfiance  ffill 
more  extraordinary  is,  that  this  diftin&ion  fliould  con- 
tinue fo  many  ages,  after,  the  leading  idea  and  coniiedting 
tie  was  forgotten  - and  affords  us  a remarkable  example 
of  the  ftrength  of  ha'tional  prejudices;  when  fandified  by- 
religious  ideas. 

The  nation  is  divided  into  four  ciafles,  the  Bramins, 
the  foldiery,  hufbandmen  and  mechanics  : thele  ciafles 
have  their  fubdivifions.  There  are  feveral  orders  of  Bra- 


mins : thofe  who  mix  in  fociety  are,  for  the  moll  part, 
very  corrupt  in  their  morals  ; they  believe  that  the  water 
of  the  Ganges  will  walh  away  all  their  crimes ; and  as 
they  are  not  fubjeft  to  any  civil  .jurifdictiom,  live  without 
either  reftraint  or  virtue,  excepting  that  character  of  ccm- 
palfion  -and  charity  which  is  fo  commonly  found  in  the 
mild  climate  of  India* 

The  others  who  live  abftra&ed  from  the  world;  are 
either  weak  minded  men  or  enthufiafts,  and  abandon 
themfelves  to  lazinefs;  fuperftiticn,  and  the  dream  of 
metaphyfics.  We  find  in  their  difputes  the  very  fame 
ideas  that  occur  in  the  writings  of  our  moft  celebrated 
metaphyficians,  fuch  as,  fubftance,  accident,  priority; 
pofteriority,  immutability,  indivifibiiity,  the  vital  and 
fenfitive  foul;  but  with  this  difference,  that  whereas  in 
India  thefe  fine  difeoveries  are  very  antient,  it  is  but  a very 
ihort  time  fince  father  Lombard,  Thomas  .Aquinas,  Leib- 
nitz, and  Mallebranche  aftonslhed  all  Europe  with  their 
dexterity-  in  raifing  their  vifionary  fyffems.  As  this  ab- 
ftradted  manner  of  reafoning  was  derived  to  U$  from  the 
Greek  philofophers,  whofe  refinement  we  have  gone  , far 
beyond,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  themfelves 
might  have  borrowed  this  ridiculous  knowledge  from  the 
Indians  ; unlefs  we  rather  chufe  to  fuppofe,  that  as  the 
D z principles 
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K principles  of  metaphyfics  lie  open  to  the  capacities  of 
all  nations,  the  indolence  of  the  Bramins  may  have  pro- 
duced the  fame  effedt  in  India,  a$  that  of  our  monks  has 
done  in  Europe  ; notwithftanding'the  inhabitants  of  one 
country  had  never  communicated  their  dodtrines  to  thofis 
of  the  other. 

Such  are  the  defendants  of  the  ancient  Brachmans,, 
whom  antiquity  never  fpeaks  of  but  with  admiration  % 
becaufe  the  affedlation  of  aufterity  and  myftery,  and  the 
privilege  of  declaring  the  will  of  heaven  have  impofed 
upon  the  vulgar  in  all  ages.  The  Greeks  aferibe  the 
dodtrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  to  certain  notions 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  future 
rewards  and  punilhments. 

To  this  fpecies  of  knowledge  which  is  the  more  flatter- 
ing to  the  curioflty  of  man  in  proportion  as  it  tranfcends 
his  weak  capacity,  the  Brachmans  added  an  infinite 
number  of  religious  obfervances,  which  were  adopted  by 
Pythagoras  in  his  fchool ; fuch  as  fading,  prayer,  fxlence, 
and  contemplation ; virtues  of  the  imagination,  which 
have  a more  powerful  effedt  upon  the  vulgar  than  thofe 
of  a ufeful  and  benevolent  tendency.  The  Brachmans 
were  looked  upon  as  the  friends  of  the  gods,  becaufe 
they  affedted  to  pay  them  fo  much  regard ; and  as  the 
protedtors  of  mankind,  becaufe  they  paid  them  no  regard 
at  all.  No  bounds  were  therefore  fet  to  the  refpedt  and 
gratitude  that  were  Ihown  them  ; princes  themfelves  did 
not  fcruple  to  confult  thefe  x-eclufes  upon  any  critical 
conjundture,  from  a fuppofition,  no  doubt,  that  they 
were  infpired,  flnce  it  was  impofiible  to  imagine  that 
they  had  the  advantages  of  experience.  After  all,  we 
can  hardly  deny  that  there  might  be  among  them  fome 
men  of  real  virtue,  whofe  minds  relilhed  the  pure  and 
ingenuous  delights  of  ftudy  and  fcience  ; and  who,  by 
nobly  railing  their  thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
firft  Being,  had  but  the  ftronger  reafbn  to  render  thern- 
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felves  worthy  of  his  care,  and  none  to  juftify  them  in 
deceiving,  and  tyrannizing  over  their  fellow-creatures. 

The  military  clafs  confifts  of  the  Rajas  on  the  coaft; 
of  Coromandel,  and  the  Nairs  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
There  are  likewife  whole  nations,  the  Canar  and  the 
Marattas  for  inftance,  who  affume  the  profeffion,  either 
becaufe  they  are  the  defcendants  of  fome  tribes  originally 
devoted  to  arms,  or  becaufe  times  ■ and  circumftances 
have  introduced  a change  in  their  primitive  inftitutions. 

The  third  clafs  confifts  entirely  of  hufbandmen,  and 
there  are  few  countries  where  this  fet  of  men  have  a bet- 
ter title  to  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow-fubje&s ; they 
are  laborious  and  induftrious,  perfe&ly  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  diftributing  their  rivulets,  and  of  making  the 
burning  foil  they  inhabit  as  fertile  as  poffible.  They  are 
in  India  what  they  would  be  every  where  elfe,  if  not  cor- 
rupt or  oppreffed  by  government,  the  moft  honeft  and 
virtuous  of  men.  This  clafs,  which  was  formerly  much 
refpefted,  was  free  from  tyranny,  and  the  ravages  of  war  j 
never  were  the  hulbandmen  obliged  to  bear  arms ; their 
lands  and  their  labours  were  held  equally  facred;  they 
ploughed  their  fields  within  view  of  contending  armies, 
who  fuffered  them  to  purfue  their  peaceful  toi,l  without 
moleftation  ; their  corn  was  never  fet  on  fire,  nor  their 
trees  cut  down ; religion  too,  that  all-powerful  principle, 
lent  her  afilftance  to  reafon,  which,  though  it  inculcates 
indeed,  the  propriety  of  protefting  ufeful  occupations, 
has  not  of  itfelf  fufficient  influence  to  enforce  the  execu^ 
tion  of  its  own  laws. 

The  tribe  of  mechanics  was  branched  out  into  as 
many  fubdivifions  as  there  are  trades ; no  one  was  al- 
lowed to  relinquifh  the  profeffion  of  his  parents ; for 
which  reafon  induftry  and  valfalage  have  ever  gone 
hand  in  hand,  and  carried  the  arts  to  as  high  perfe&ion 
&s  they  can  poffibly  attain  without  the  affiftance  of  tafte 
P 3 and 
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r \ . f under  the  kind  influences  of  emulation  and  liberty. 

Besides  thefe  tribes,  there  is  a fifth,  which  is  the  out- 
call  of  all  the  reft;  the  members  of  it  are  employed  in 
the  meaneft  offices  of  fociety;  they  bury  the  dead,  carry 
away  dirt,  and  live  upon  the  flefh  of  animals  that  die 
natural  deaths;  they  are  held  in  fuch  abhorrence  that 
if  any  of  their  fociety  dares  to  touch  any  perfon  belong- 
ing to  the  other  dalles,  he  has  a right  to  kill  him  on  the 
fpot ; they  are  called  Parias. 

In  Malabar  there  is  another  race  of  men,  called  Poulichees, 
who  fuffer  ftill  greater  injuries  and  hardlhips ; they  inha- 
bit the  forefts ; where  they  are  not  permitted  to  build 
huts,  but  are  obliged  to  make  a kind  of  neft  upon  the 
trees ; when  they  are  preffed  with  hunger,  they  howl  like 
wild  beafts  to  excite  the  companion  of  the  paffengers. 
The  moft  charitable  among  the  Indians  depofit  forne  rice 
or  other  food  at  the  foot  of~a  tree,  and  retire  with  all 
pofiible  hafte  to  give  the  familhed  wretch  an  opportunity 
of  taking  it  without  meeting  with  his  benefa&or,  who 
would  think  himfelf  polluted  by  coming  near  him. 

The  Europeans,  by  living  with  thefe  unhappy  people 
upon  terms  of  common  humanity,  at  length  made  them- 
felves aim  oft  equally  the  objefts  of  deteftation  among  the 
Indians.  This  deteftation  prevails  even  to  this  day  in  the 
inland  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  want  of  inter- 
courfe  keeps  alive  thofe  rooted  prejudices,  which  wear 
off  gradually  near  the  fea-coafts,  where  the  interefts  and 
mutual  wants  of  commerce  unite  men  with  each  other, 
and  confequently  introduce  jufter  notions  of  human  nature. 
All  thefe  claffes  are  for  ever  feparated  from  each  other 
fiy  unfurmountable  barriers;  they  are  not  allowed  to  in- 
termarry, live,  or  eat  together.  Whoever  tranfgreffes 
this  rule,  is  banifhed  as  a difgrace  to  his  tribe. 

But 
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But  when  they  go  in  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of 
Jagrenat,  or  the  Supreme  Being,  the  cafe  is  quite  altered. 
At  thefe  feafons  the  Bramins,  the  Raja  ©r  Nair,  the  huf- 
bandman  and  mechanic  carry  their  offerings,  and  eat  and 
drink  promifcuoufly ; they  are  there  admonifhed  that  the 
diftindtions  of  birth  are  of  human  inftitution,  and  that 
all  men  are  brethren  and  children  of  the  fame  God. 

Those  religious  fentiments,  which  have  given  a fane- 
tion  to  this  fubordination  of  ranks  among  the  Indians, 
have  not  had  fufficient  influence  to  prevent  them  entirely 
from  afpiring  to  thofe  barks  of  diftinfiion  which  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  fuperior  claffes.  That  fpirit  of  ambition 
fo  natural  to  mankind,  has  fometimes  exerted  itfelf,  and 
lingular  expedients  have  been  tried  by  men  jealous  of 
fuperiority  to  ihare  with  the  Bramins  the  veneration  of 
the  multitude ; this  has  given  rife  to  a race  of  monks 
known  in 'India  by  the  name  of  Fakirs. 

Men  ©f  all  the  tribes  or  caftes  are  permitted  to  follow 
this  clafs  of  life  ; nothing  more  is  required  than  to  emu- 
late the  Bramins  in  abflraried  contemplation  and  indo- 
lence ; but  at  the  fame  time  they  are  obliged  to  furpafs 
them  in  exceffive  aufterities,  which  ftrike  the  mildeft 
people  in  the  world  with  religious  horror.  The  appear- 
ance of  thefe  fanatics  exceeds  imagination  ; fome  of  them 
wallow  in  the  dirt,  others  accuflom  themfelves  to  painfuj 
poftures,  extending  their  arms  over  their  head  till  they 
are  unable  to  recover  their  natural  pofition  ; and  a third 
fort  continue  Banding  feven  or  eight  days  together,  which 
occasions  prodigious  fwellings  in  their  legs ; they  all  of 
them  enter  into  an  engagement  never  to  waft  their  bo- 
dies, or  comb  their  hair;  and  to  oppofe  and  difgrace 
nature,  with  a view  of  recommending  themfelves  to  its 
.author.  The  refpeft  paid  them  by  the  people  is  their 
only  recompenfe  for  thefe  facrifices,  which  infinitely  ex- 
ceed all  the  mortifications  praftifed  by  the  European 
monks ; if  thofe  may  be  called  mortifications,  which  are 
^ 4 nothing 
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nothing  more  than  lingular  ceremonies  praftifed  at  an 
early  age,  when  to  get  rid  of  fcruples  concerning  the  gran 
tification  of  natural  and  forbidden  paffions,  the  youthful 
imagination  ardently  embraces  any  fyftem  of  life,  how- 
ever extravagant,  provided  it  has  received  the  public  fane* 
tion,  and  is  calculated  to  adminifter  to  their  pleafures. 

Though  in  the  facred  books  of  the  Indians  we  do  not 
meet  with  thofe  inftances  of  the  marvellous,  which  fome- 
times  ftrike  fo  forcibly  in  the  Greek  theology,  their  my- 
thology is  as  irregular  as  that  of  almoll  any  other  people. 
We  do  not  find,  in  particular,  any  connexion  between 
their  religious  principles  and  the  feveral  claffes  that  form 
the  bafis  of  their  government.  Tfie  Jhaftah,  which  is 
looked  upon  by  fome  as  a commentary  on  the  vedam, 
and  by  others  as  an  original  work,  an  extraft  of  which, 
lately  publilhed  in  England,  has  thrown  fome  light 
upon  this  fuhjett.  This  book  teaches  that  the  eternal 
being  abforbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  effence, 
formed  the  refolution  of  creating  beings,  who  might  par- 
take of  his  glory.  He  fpoke,  and  angels  rofe  into  exiftence  j 
they  fang  in  concert  the  praifes  of  their  creator,  and  har- 
mony reigned  in  the  celeftial  region,  when  two  of  thefe 
fpirits  having  revolted,  drew  a legion  after  them.  The 
Supreme  Being  drove  them  into  a place  of  torment,  from 
whence  they  were  releafed  at  the  interceflion  of  the  faith- 
ful angels,  upon  conditions,  which  at  once  infpired  them 
with  ioy  and  terror.  The  rebels  were  fentenced,  under 
different  forms,  to  undergo  punilhments  in  the  low-r- 
eft of  the  fifteen  planets,  in  proportion  to  the  enormity 
of  their  firft  offence ; accordingly  each,  angel  underwent 
eighty  feven  tranfmigrations  upon  earth,  before  he  ani- 
mated the  body  of  a cow,  which  holds  the  firft  rank  among 
the  animal  tribes.  Thefe  different  tranfmigrations  are 
confidered  as  fo  many  ftages  of  expiation,  preparatory  to 
a ftate  of  probation,  which  commences  as  foon  as  the 
angel  tranfmigrates  from  the  body  of  the  cow  into  a hu- 
man 
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man  body?  in  this  fituation  the  creator  enlarges  his  in-  B O^O  K. 
telle&ual  faculties,,  and  conflitutes  him  a free  agent ; and  his  « » 

good  or  bad  conduct  hafl^ns  or  retards  the  feafon  of  hi? 
pardon,  The  good  are  at  their  death  re-united  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  wicked  begin  anew  the  sera  of 
their  expiation. 

Hence  it  appears,  that,  according  to  this  tradition  of 
the  fhaftah,  the  metempfychofis  is  an  adtual  punifhment, 
and  that  the  fouls  that  animate  the  generality  of  the  brute 
creation,  are  nothing  more  than  wicked  fpirits.  This  ex- 
planation is  certainly  npt  univerfally  adopted  in-  India.  It 
-was  probably  invented  by  fome  devotee  of  a melancholy 
and  rigid  call;  as  the  doftrine  of  the  tranfmigration  of 
fouls  feems  originally  to  have  been  founded  rather  on 
hope  than  fear. 

In  faft,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  only  adopted 
at  fir'll  as  an  idea  that  Battered  and  foothed  humanity,  and 
would  eafily  be  embraced  in  a country  where  mankind, 
living  under  the  influence  of  a delicious  climate,  and  a 
mild  government,  began  to  be  fenfible  of  the  Ihortnefs  of 
life.  A fyllem  which  extended  life  beyond  its  natural  limits, 
could  not  fail  to  be  well  received.  It  is  a confolation  to 
an  old  man,  who  fees  himfelf  deferted  by  all  that  is  dear 
to  him,  to  imagine  that  his  enjoyments  will  Hill  remain, 
and  that  his  diffolution  only  opens  a paffage  to  another 
fcene  of  exillence.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  equally  matter 
of  confolation  to  the  friends  who  attend  him  in  his  lalt 
moments,  to  think,  that  in  leaving  the  world  he  does  not 
relinquifn  the  hopes  of  rifing  once  more  into  life.  Hence 
was  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  dodtrine  of  tranfmigration. 

Reafon,  difiatisfied  with  this  illufion,  may  urge  in  vain, 
that  without  recolledlion  there  can  be  no  continuance 
or  identity  of  being ; and  that  if  a man  does  not  remember 
that  he  has  exilled,  he  is  in  the  fame  fituation  as  if  he  had 
never  exilled  before -Sentiment  adopted  what  reafon 
^fallowed. 


The 
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K The  fhaftah,  no  doubt,  has  given  a greater  air  of  feve- 
rity  to  the  aoftrine  of  the  metempfychofis,  with  a view  of 
making  it  more  inftrumental  in  fupporting  the  fyftem  of 
morality  it  was  neceffary  to  eftablifh.  In  fad,  upon  this 
idea  of  tranfmigration  confidered  in  the  light  of  a pu- 
nifhment,  they  explain  the  duties  which  the  angels  were 
required  to  perform.  The  principal  ones  were  charity, 
abftinence  from  animal  food,  and  a fcrupulous  adherence 
to  the  profefiion  of  their  anceftors.  This  laft-mentioned 
prejudice,  in  which  all  people  feem  to  agree,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  differ  in  their,  opinions  concerning  its 
origin,  is  without  a parallel,  if  we  except  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  whofe  inftitutions  have  fome  kind  of 
hiftorical  relation  to  thofe  of  the  Indians,  which  are  now 
unknown  to  us.  But  though  the  Egyptian  laws  eftablifhed 
a diftindion  of  ranks,  none  were  held  in  contempt; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  laws  of  ;Brama,  by  the  intro, 
du&ion,  perhaps,  of  fome  abufes,  feem  to  have  con- 
demned one  part  of  the  nation  to  pain  and  infamy. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Indians  were  almoft 
as  civilized  when  Brama  inftituted  his  laws,  as  they  are  at 
prefent.  Whenever  a community  begins  to  affume  a cer. 
tain  form,  it  naturally  divides  into  feveral  claffes,  accord - 
ing  to  the  variety  and  extent  of  thofe  arts  that  are  necef- 
fary  to  fupply  its  demands. 

It  was  doubtlefs  the  intention  of  Brama,  by  confirming 
thefe  different  profeffions  by  fandions  of  religion,  and 
confining  the  exercife  of  them  perpetually  to  the  fame 
families,  to  give  them  a lafting  eftablifhment  on  political 
principles  ; but  he  did  not  forefee  that  by  thefe  means  he 
lhould  obftrud  the  progrefs  of  difcoveries,  which,  in  the 
end,  might  give  rife  to  new  occupations.  Accordingly, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  fcrupulous  attention  paid  by  the 
Indians  at  this  day  to  the  laws  of  Brama,  we  may  affirm 
that  mduftry  has  made  no  advances  among  this  people, 
fince  the  time  of  this  legislator ; and  that  they  were  a|moft 
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as  civilized  as  they  are  at  prefent,  when  they  firft  received  BOOK 


his  laws.  This  remark  is  fufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  of  , 
the  antiquity  of  thefe  people,  who  have  made  no  improve- 
ments in  knowledge  fince  an  sera  which  feems  to  be  the 
moil  ancient  in  hiftory. 

Brama  prefcribed  different  kinds  of  food  for  thefe  re- 
fpe&ive  tribes.  The  military,  and  fome  other  ranks, 
were  permitted  to  eat  venifon  and  mutton.  Fiih  was  al- 
lowed to  fome  hufbandmen,  and  mechanics.  Others 
lived  upon  milk  and  vegetables.  None  of  the  Bramins 
ate  any  thing  that  had  life.  Upon  the  whole,  thefe  people 
are  extremely  fober ; but  their  abftinence  varies  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  or  left  labour  required  in  their 
profeflions. 

They  marry  in  their  infancy,  and  their  wives  maintain 
a chara&er  of  fidelity  unknown  in  other  countries.  Some 
of  the  fuperior  ranks  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  having 
feveral  wiyes.  It  is  well  known  that  thofe  of  the  Bramins 
burn  themfelves  on  the  death  of  their  hulbands,  and  they 
feem  to  be  the  only  perfons  who  are  obliged  to  it  by  the 
laws.  Others,  however,  are  fpnd  of  following  their  ex- 
ample, led  by  that  point  of  honour  to  which  fo  many 
victims  are  facrificed  in  all  countries.  This  cruel  injunc- 
tion is  confined  |o  widows  who  have  no  iffue.  Thofe  who 
have  children  are  expected  to  take  care  of  their  education 
and  fettlement  in  the  world.  Were  it  not  for  this  pre- 
caution, the  date,  which  ought  to  be  the  guardian  of 
thefe  orphans,  would  be  laden  with  a very  oppreffive 
burthen, 

Since  the  Moguls  became  mailers  of  Indoflan,  thefe 
horrible  fpe&acles  haye  been  very  much  dimimlhed  ; as  it 
colls  a furp  too  confiderable  for  any  but  the  rich  to  ob- 
tain a licence  for  that  purpofe.  But  this  obllacle  has 
fometimes  made  their  inclinations  the  llronger.  Some 
women  have  been  known  to  devote  themfelves  for  feveral 
years  to  the  lowed:  and  mod  laborious  employments,  in 
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K order  to  raife  money  to  defray  the  expences  of  this  extra*- 
vagant  fuieide.  Others  have  been  more  eagerly  ambitious 
of  facrificing  themfelves,  in  proportion  as  fcenes  of  this 
Lind  became  lefs  common. 

A few  years  ago  a young,  beautiful,  and  rich  widow, 
of  Surat,  afpired  to  this  high  honour.  The  governor 
refufed  to  grant  her  permiffion  to  confign  herfelf,  toge* 
ther  with  fo  many  valuable  endowments,  to  the  flames. 
The  lady,  full  of  indignation,  took  a handful  of  burning 
coals,  and,  feemingly  regardlefs  of  the  pain,  faid  in  a 
firm  tone  to  the  governor,  confider  not  alone  the  tendernefs 
of  my  age ; fee  with  what  infenfibility  I hold  this  fire  in  my 
hands ; and  know  that  with  equal  conjlancy , / Jhall  throw 
myfelf  into  the  flames. 

All  the  women,  however,  are  not  animated  with  this 
enthufiaftie  intrepidity.  Many  of  them,  who  were  ambi- 
tious of  devoting  themfelves  to  the  manes  of  their  huf- 
bands,  have  been  feized  with  an  involuntary  tremor  when 
their  approaching  fate  appeared  in  all  its  horrors.  To 
encourage  them  to  this  great  adion,  fo  contrary  to  reafon 
and  nature,  a mixture  is  given  them,  which,  by  ftupify- 
ing  the  fenfes,  removes  the  apprehenfions,  which  the  pre* 
paration  for  death  mull:  unavoidably  occafion.  The  mo- 
ment the  intoxication  takes  place,  thefe  unfortunate 
widows  are  dire&ly  thrown  upon  the  fatal  pile ; and  to 
this  ftratagem,  invenfed  by  the  advocates  for  fanaticifm, 
are  to  be  attributed  thofe  feeming  figns  of  joy  and  fatis- 
faftion,  which  appear  in  their  countenar\ces  at  the  fight 
of  thofe  devouring  flames  that  are  ready  to  reduce  them 
to  afhes. 

This  inftitUtion  is  not  attributed  to  Brama,  but  rather 
feems  to  be  the  invention  of  fome  Jframin,  who  carried 
his  jealoufy  beyond  the  grave.  This  piece  of  refinement, 
dictated  by  a barbarous  and  over-ffrained  affection,  is 
fuitable  to  the  character  of  thofe  fuperftitious  mortals, 
t who. 
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who  think  there  is  an  eflential  merit  in  rigid  morality,  and  B 
>vhat  they  call  a fuperior  purity. 

These  people  are  of  a mild,  humane  difpofition,  and 
are  almoft  ftrangers  to  the  paffions  that  prevail  among  us* 
What  objeft  can  ambition  have  among  men  who  are 
deftined  to  continue  always  in  the  fame  ftate  ? They  love 
peaceable  labour  and  an  indolent  life ; and  often  quote 
tnis  pafiage  of  one  of  their  favourite  authors ; >ctis  bet- 
ter to  Jit  Jiill  than  to  walk  5 better  to  jleep  than  to  awake  : 
But  death  is  bejl  of  all . 

Their  temperance,  and  the  exceffive  heats  of  the  cli- 
mate, reftrain  the  violence  of  their  paffions,  and  prevent, 
them  from  having  a fcrong  defire  _for  amorous  plea- 
fures.  Avarice,  which  reigns  chiefly  in  people  of  weak 
bodies,  and  little  minds,  is  almoft  their  only  paffion. 

We  may  judge  of  their  ingenuity  in  arts  by  the  fpeci- 
mens  that  are  brought  from  India.  The  execution  is 
difficult,  but  they  are  deftitute  of  tafte  and  elegance* 
The  fciences  are  ftill  more  neglefted  ; nor  have  they  the 
leaft  notion  of  mechanics ; before  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  Mohammedans,  no  bridges  had  ever  been  ere&ed. 
The  Pagodas  are  in  general  nothing  more  than  miferable 
ftruflures  of  a fquare  form,  admitting  no  light  but  at  the 
entrance,  which  always  fronts  the  eaft  ; this  defed  is  fup- 
fupplied  by  tapers,  which  are  kept  burning  by  the  pious 
and  devout.  It  is  afferted,  however,  that  their  great 
Pagodas  are  regularly  built,  and  that  the  ornaments 
both  within  and  without,  are  of  conflderable  value.  The 
idol  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  building,  fo  that  the 
parties  who  are  not  admitted  into  the  temple,  may  have 
a fight  of  it  through  the  gates.  In  thefe  Pagodas  there 
are  cifterns  of  water  for  the  purification  of  the  Indians. 
Thefe  fuperftitious  ceremonies  are  chiefly  obferved  by 
the  people.  It  is  faid  that  there  are  ftill  fome  of  the 
Bramins  who  know  how  to  calculate  eclipfes;  but  it  is 
hot  very  eafy  to  difcover  whether  this  is  done  by  means 

of 
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B O^O  K of  fome  of  their  tables  derived  from  their  ancestors ; of 
^ . . whether  they  are  actually  acquainted  with  the  theory  pre2 

vioufly  neceffary  towards  the  folution  of  fuch  problems. 

The  military  clafs  have  chofdn  to  fix  their  refidence  in 
the  northern  provinces,  and  the  Peninfula  is  thiefly  inha- 
bited by  the  inferior  tribes;  Hence  it  has  happened,  that 
all  the  powers  who  have  attacked  India  by  fea,  have 
met  with  fo  little  refiftance.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remind 
thofe  philofophers  who  maintain  that  man  is  a frugivorouS 
animal,  that  the  military  people  who  fubfift  u|)oh  animal 
food,  are  more  robuft,  Courageous  and  fprightly,  and  live 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  other  claffes  who  feed  upon  vege- 
tables j at  the  fame  time  it  mull  be  owned,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  and  fouth, 
is  of  too  uniform  a call  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the 
particular  kind  of  nourilhirient ; the  cold  of  the  north* 
the  elafticity  of  the  air,  lefs  fertility  and  more  labour  and 
exercife,  with  a more  varied  kind  of  life ; all  thefe  whet 
the  appetite,  brace  the  nerves,  raife  a fpirit  of  refolution 
and  adtivity,  and  give  a firmer  tone  to  the  organs ; on 
the  other  hand  the  hCat^  of  the  fouth,  together  with 
great  quantities  of  fruit,  an  inadtive  life,  a conltant  per- 
fpiration,  a more  free  and  more  lavilh  ufe  of  the  means 
conducive  to  population,  more  indulgence  in  effeminate 
pleafures,  and  a fedentary  and  uniform  courfe  of  life; 
while  they  increafe  the  number  of  births,  occafion  a fpee- 
dier  diffolution.  Upon  the  whole  it  fhould  feem,  that 
though  man  Was  not  by  nature  defigned  to  confume  the 
flelh  of  animals,  he  is  endued  with  a power  of  accommo- 
dating himfelf  to  the  various  modes  of  life  that  prevail 
in  every  different  climate,  and  either  hunts  and  lives 
upon  flelh,  or  vegetables,  or  turns  fhepherd  or  hufbandman 
according  to  the  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  the  foil. 

The  religion  of  Brama  was  antiently,  and  Hill  conti- 
nues to  be,  divided  into  eighty-three  fedts,  which  agrefe 
in  fome  fundamental  points,  and  have  no  difputes  about 

the 
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the  reft ; they  live  in  amity  with  men  of  all  perfuafionS  B 
as  their  own  does  not  oblige  them  to  make  profelytes. 
The  Indians  feldom  admit  ftrangers  to  their  worlhip, 
and  always  with  the  greateft  reludance.  This  was  in 
fome  meafure  the  fpirit  of  the  ancient  fuperftition  ; as 
it  appears  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Jews,  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans:  and  though  it  has  occaftoned  fewer 
ravages  than  the  zeal  of  making  converts,  it  prevents  the 
intercourfes  of  fociety,  and  raifes  an  additional  barrier 
between  one  people  and  another. 

When  we  confider  how  kindly  nature  has  provided  for 
the  happinefs  of  thefe  fertile  countries,  where  every  want 
is  eafily  fupplied  ; and  that  the  compaffionate  temper  and 
morals  of  the  Indians,  render  them  equally  averfe  to  per- 
fecution  and  the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  we  cannot  help  la- 
menting that  a barbarous  inequality  fhould  have  diftin- 
guilhed  one  part  of  the  nation  by  power  and  privileges, 
while  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  are  loaded  with  mifery 
and  contempt.  What  can  be  the  caufe  of  this  ftrange 
illufion  ? It  muft  doubtlefs  be  traced  to  that  principle 
which  has  been  the  conftant  fource  of  all  the  calamities, 
that  have  befallen  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe. 

We  need  only  fuppofe  that  a powerful  people,  with  few 
lights  to  direft  them,  adopt  an  original  error,  which  ig- 
norance brings  into  falhion  : as  foon  as  this  error  becomes 
general,  it  is  made  the  bafts  of  an  intire  fyftem  of  politics 
and  morality:  and  men  begin  to  find  that  their  innocent 
propenfities  run  counter  to  their  duty.  In  order  to  con- 
form to  this  new  plan  of  morality,  they  muft  perpetually 
be  offering  violence  to  the  order  of  nature.  This  conti- 
nual ftruggle  will  introduce  a moft  amazing  contrariety 
into  their  manners ; and  the  nation  will  be  compofed  of  a 
fet  of  wretches,  who  will  pafs  their  lives  in  mutually  tor- 
menting each  other,  and  accufing  nature.  Such  is  the 
pifture  of  all  the  people  upon  earth,  excepting,  perhaps, 
a few  focieties  of  favages.  Abfurd  prejudices  have  per- 
verted 
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K verted  human  reafon,  and  even  Rifled  that  inRin&  which 
t., j teaches  animals  to  refill:  oppreffion  and  tyranny.  Multi- 
tudes of  the  human  race  implicitly  fubmit  to  be  a fort  of 
Vaflals  to  a fmall  number  of  men  who  opprefs  them. 

Such  is  the  fatal  progrefs  of  that  original  error,  which 
impofture  has  either  produced  or  kept  up  in  the  mind 
of  man.  May  true  knowledge  revive  thofe  rights  of  rea- 
fonable  beings*  which  to  be  recovered,  want  only  to  be 
known.  Ye  fages  of  the  earth,  philofophers  of  every  na- 
tion, it  is  yours  alone  to  make  laws  by  pointing  them  out 
to  your  countrymen.  Take  the  glorious  refolution  to  m- 
ftruft  your  fellow-creatures:  and  be  allured  that  it  is  much 
eafier  to  propagate  truth  than  error.  Mankind,  animated 
by  the  defire  of  happinefs,  to  which  you  will  point  the 
way,  will  liften  to  you  with  attention.  Make  thofe  millions 
of  hireling  Raves  blulh,  who  are  always  ready,  at  the 
command  of  their  mailers,  to  deltroy  their  fellow-citizens. 
Rouze  all  the  powers  of  human  nature  to  oppofe  this  fub- 
verfion  of  focial  laws.  Teach  mankind  that  liberty  is  the 
inftitution  of  God  ; authority  that  of  man.  Expofe  thofe 
myfterious  arts  which  hold  the  world  in  chains  and  dark- 
hefs : and  let  the  people  be  fenfible  how  far  their  credulity 
has  been  impofed  upon,  and  re-afiuming,  with  one  accord, 
the  ufe  of  their  faculties,  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
human  race. 

Besides  the  natives,  the  Portuguefe  found  Moham- 
medans in  India  ; fome  of  whom  came  from  the  borders 
of  Africa.  The  greateft  part  of  them  were  defcendents 
of  the  Arabs,  who  either  fettled  here  or  made  incurfions^ 
They  had  made  themfelves  mailers  of  all  the  countries  as 
far  as  the  Indus,  by  the  force  of  arms.  The  moll  enter- 
prizing  among  them  palled  this  river,  and  fuccefiively 
penetrated  into  the  extremities  of  the  Eaft.  On  this  im- 
menfe  continent  they  became  the  faftors  of  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  and  were  treated  with  diftinguilhed  refpeft  by  all 
the  fovereigns  who  vvilhed  to  keep  up  an  intercourfe  with 

thefe 
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thefe  countries.  Here  they  multiplied  to  a gteat  degree  ; 
for  as  their  religion  allowed  polygamy,  they  married  in 
every  place  Where  they  made  any  ftay. 

Their  fuccefs  was  ftill  morte  rapid  and  lafting  in  the 
iflands  that  lie  fcattered  in  this  ocean.  The  Want  of  com- 
merce procured  them  the  bell  reception  both  from  princes 
and  their  fubjefts.  They  fooi^  rofe  to  the  higheft  digni- 
ties in  thefe  petty  ftates,  and  became  the  arbiters  of  ^go- 
vernment.  They  took  advantage  of  the  fuperiority  of  their 
knowledge,  and  the  fuppport  they  received  from  their 
■country,,  to  eftablifh  an  univbrfal  dominion.  The  defpots 
and  their  vafials,  in  order  tb  ingratiate  themfelves  with 
them,  abandoned  a religion  to  which  they  had  no  great 
attachment,  for  new  opinions  which  might  procure  them 
fome  advantages.  This  faciihce  colt  them  the  lefs,  as  the 
preachers  of  the  Koran  made  no  Temple  of  admitting 
ancient  fuperliitions  into  an  alliance  with  thofe  they 
wilhed  to  eftablilh. 

These  Mohammedan  Arabs,  who  Were  apoftles  and 
merchants  at  the  fame  time,  had  already  propagated  their 
religion  by  purchafmg  a great  number  of  Haves,  to  whom, 
after  they  had  been  circumcifed,  aftd  inltruded  in  their 
dodtrine,  they  gave  their  freedom ; but  a§  a Certain  pride 
prevented  them  from  mixing  their  blood  with  that  of 
thefe  freedmen,  the  latter  have  in  time  become  a diftinft 
people,  inhabiting  the  coaft  of  the  Indian  Peninfula  from 
Goa  to  Madtafs ; they  are  at  prefent  known  in  Malabar 
by  the  name  of  Pooliahs,  and  by  that  of  Coolies,  in  Coro- 
mandel; they  underftand  neither  the  Perfiah,  the  Arabian* 
iior  the  Moorilh  language;  and  confine  themfelves  to 
that  of  the  countries  in  which  they  live;  the  generality 
are  addifted  to  commerce,  and  profefs  a fpecies  of  Mo- 
hammedanifm  extremely  corrupted  by  the  Indian  friper-* 
ftitions. 

Indostan,  which  has  lince  been  almoft  entirely  re- 
duced by  war  under  a foreign  yoke,  was,  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Portuguefe,  divided  between  the  kings 
Vol;  L E of 
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of  Cambaya,  Delhi,  Bifnagar,  Narzingua  and  Calicut*, 
each  of  which  reckoned  feveral  fovereigns,  more  or  lefs 
powerful,  among  their  tributaries.  The  laft  of  thefe 
monarchs,  who  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Zamorin, 
which  anfwers  to  that  of  emperor,  than  by  the  name  of 
his  capital  city ; poffeffed  the  moft  maritime  Rates,  and 
his  empire  extended  over  all  Malabar. 

There  is  an  ancient  tradition,  that  when  the  Arabs 
began  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  the  Indies  in  the  eighth 
century,  the  king  of  Malabar  took  fo  great  a fancy  to 
their  religion,  that  he  not  only  embraced  it,  but  deter- 
mined to  end  his  days  at  Mecca.  Calicut,  where  he  embark- 
ed, became  a place  fo  dear  and  fo  refpedable  to  the  Moors, 
that  they  were  infenfibly  led  to  make  it  the  conftant  ren- 
dezvous of  their  fhips.  Thus  by  the  foie  effed  of  this 
fuperftition,  this  harbour,  incommodious  and  dangerous 
as  it  was,  became  the  richeft  ftaple  of  thefe  countries. 
Precious  ftones,  pearls,  amber,  ivory,  china-ware,  gold 
and  filver,  fiiks  and  cottons,  indigo,  fugar,  all  kinds  of 
Tpices,  valuable  woods,  perfumes,  beautiful  varnifh ; and 
whatever  conduces  to  the  elegances  of  life  were  carried 
thither  from  all  parts  of  the  eaft.  Some  of  thefe  rich 
commodities  came  by  fea ; but  as  navigation  was  neither 
fo  fafe  nor  fo  brifk  as  it  is  now,  a great  deal  was  brought 
by  land  by  buffaloes  and  elephants. 

Gama,  having  informed  himfelf  of  thefe  particulars, 
when  he  touched  at  Melinda,  hired  an  able  pilot  to  con- 
dud  him  to  that  port  in  which  trade  was  the  moft  flou- 
rifhing.  Here  he  fortunately  met  with  a Moor  of  Tunis,, 
who  underftood  the  Portuguefe  language,  and  having 
feen  with  admiration  the  great  achievements  of  this  na- 
tion on  the  coafts  of  Barbary,  conceived  a fondnefs  for 
it  which  overcame  his  prejudices.  This  prediledion  en- 
gaged the  Moor  to  ufe  all  his  intereft  in  favour  of  thefe 
ftrangers,  who  put  themfelves  entirely  under  his  direc- 
tion. He  procured  Gama  an  audience  of  the  Zamorin,  who- 
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propofed  an  alliance,  and  a treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
king  his  mailer.  This  was  upon  the  point  of  being  con- 
cluded, when  the  Muflulmen  found  means  to  throw  a fuf- 
picion  upon  a rival  power,  whofe  courage,  activity  and 
knowledge  they  dreaded.  The  reports  they  made  to  him 


of  its  ambition  and  reftleflnefs,  made  fuch  an  impreffion 
on  the  mind  of  the  prince,  that  he  refolved  to  dellroy 
thofe  adventurers  whom  he  had  juft  received  fo  favourably. 

Gama  being  informed  of  this  change  by  his  faithful 
guide,  fent  his  brother  on  board  the  fleet,  telling  him. 
If  you  Jbould  hear  that  I am  thrown  into  prifon,  or  put  to 
death,  I forbid  you , as  your  commander,  either  to  come  to  my 
ajfifance , or  revenge  my  lofs  ■,  fet  fail  immediately , and  in- 
form the  king  of  the  particulars  of  our  voyage. 

They  were  happily  not  reduced  to  thefe  extremities. 
The  Zamorin,  who  wanted  neither  power  nor  inclina- 
tion, wanted  courage  to  put  his  defign  in  execution  ; and 
the  admiral  had  leave  to  rejoin  his  company.  Having 
made  fome  well-timed  reprifals,  which  procured  a refti- 
tution  of  the  merchandife  he  had  left  a pledge  in 
Calicut,  he  failed  for  Europe. 

It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  joy  that  prevailed  at  Lif- 
bon  on  his  return.  The  inhabitants  beheld  themfelves  on. 
the  point  of  eftablifhing  the  richeft  commerce  in  the 


world,  and  being  not  only  avaritious,  but  fuperftitious 


at  the  fame  time,  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of 
propagating  their  religion  either  by  perfuafion,  or  by 
the  force  of  arms.  The  pope,  who  let  flip  no  opportu- 
nity of  confirming  the  opinion  that  they  are  the  fove- 


reigns  of  the  earth,  gave  the  Portuguese  all  the  coafts 
they  fhould  difcover  in  the  eaft,  and  infpired  this  little 
ftate  with  all  the  folly  of  conqueft. 

Numbers  were  eager  to  embark  on  board  the  new  fleet 
that  was  fitted  out  for  an  expedition  to  the  Indies.  Thir- 
teen vefiels  that  failed  from  the  Tagus,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alvares  Cabral,  arrived  at  Calicut,  and  reftored 
E 2 fome 
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K fome  of  the  Zamorin’s  fubje&s  that  Gama  had  carried  away 
; with  him.  Thefe  Indians  fpoke  highly  of  the  treatment 
they  had  received;  but  it  was  a long  time  before  the 
Zamorin  was  reconciled  to  the  Portuguefe;  the  Moorifb 
party  prevailed ; and  the  people  of  Calicut,  feduced  by 
their  intrigues,  maffacred  fifty  of  the  adventurers.  Ca- 
bral, in  revenge,  burnt  all  the  Arabian  veflels  in  the 
harbour,  cannonaded  the  town,  and  then  failed  firft  to 
Cochin  and  afterwards  to  Cananor. 

The  kings  of  thefe  two  towns  gave  him  fpices,  offered 
him  gold  and  Jfilver,  and  propofed  an  alliance  with  him 
againft  the  Zamorin,  to  whom  they  were  tributaries. 
The  kings  of  Onor,  Culan,  and  feveral  other  princes, 
made  the  fame  overtures ; flattering  themfelves  that  they 
fhouid  all  be  relieved  from  the  tribute  they  paid  to  the 
Zamorin,  extend  the  frontiers  of  their  flates,  and  fee  their 
harbours  crouded  with  the  fpoils  of  Afia.  This  general 
infatuation  procured  to  the  Portuguefe  fo  great  an  afcen- 
dant  over  the  whole  country  of  Malabar,  that  wherever 
they  appeared  they  gave  the  law.  No  fovereign  was  fuf- 
fered  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them,  unlefs  he  would 
acknowledge  himfelf  dependent  on  the  court  of  Lifbon, 
give  leave  that  a citadel  fhouid  be  built  in  his  capital, 
and  fell  his  merdhandife  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  buyer. 
The  foreign  merchant  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  Portu- 
guefe had  completed  their  lading ; and  no  perfon  was  fuf- 
fered  to  navigate  thefe  feas  without  producing  paffports 
from  them.  The  wars  in  which  they  were  Unavoidably 
engaged,  gave  little  interruption  to  thejr  trade ; with  a 
handful  of  men  they  defeated  numerous  armies ; their 
enemies  met  with  them  every  where,  and  always  fled  be- 
fore them  ; and,  in  a fhort  time,  the  fhips  of  the  Moors, 
of  the  Zamorin  and  his  dependants,  no  longer  dared  to 
. make  their  appearance. 

The  Portuguefe,  thus  became  the  conquerors  of  the 
Eaft,  were  perpetually  fending  rich  cargoes  to  their  own 

country. 
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C-ountry,  which  refounded  with  the  fame  of  their  exploits. 
The  port  of  Lisbon  gradually  became  the  refort  of  all  the 
Shipping  in  Europe.  It  became  the  grand  mart  of  the 
merchandife  of  India  : for  the  Portuguefe,  who  fetched 
it  from  t he  very  fpot,  fold  it  at  a lower  rate  than  the  traders 
of  other  nations. 

To  fecure  and  extend  thefe  advantages,  it  became  ne- 
ceffary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  refleflion  to  correct  and 
Strengthen  what  had  hitherto  been  the  offspring  of  chance, 
a Angular  intrepidity,  and  a happy  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances. They  wanted  to  establish  a fyftem  of  power 
and  commerce,  which  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  exten- 
sive enough  to  take  in  all  objects,  Should  be  fo  well  con- 
nected, that  all  the  parts  of  the  grand  Structure  they  meant 
to  raife,  Should  mutually  Strengthen  each  other.  Notwithr 
Standing  the  information  the  court  of  Lisbon  had  received 
from  the  account  tranfmitted  from  India,  and  the  tellimo- 
ny  of  thofe  who  had  hitherto  been  intrufted  with  the 
management  of  her  interests  in  that  quarter;  She  wifely 
repofed  all  her  confidence  in  Alphonfo  Albuquerque,  the 
moSt  difcerning  of  all  the  Portuguefe  who  had  been  in 
Afia. 
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The  new  viceroy  acquitted  himfelf  beyond  expectation. 
He  found  it  neceflary,  that  Portugal  Should  have  an  eftaT 
bliShment  which  might  eafily  be  defended, . where  there 
was  a good  harbour  and  a wholefome  air,  and  where  the 
Portuguefe  might  refreSh  themfelves,  after  the  fatigues  of 
their  paSFage  from  Europe.  With  this  view,  he  caSt  his 
eyes  upon  Goa,  which  he  forefaw  would  be  an  important 
acquisition  to  Lisbon.  ( 

Goa,  which  rifes  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  is 
fituated  near  the  middle  of  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  upon 
an  ifland  feparated  from  the  continent  by  the  two  branches 
of  a river  which  falls  into  the  fea,  at  fome  distance  from 
the  city,  forming  under  its  walls  one  of  the  fineft  har- 
bours in  the  world.  This  iiland  is  reckoned  to  be  ten 
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K leagues  in  circumference.  Within  this  little  fpot  are  to  be 
feen  hills,  vallies,  woods,  canals,  fprings  of  excellent 
water,  a city  magnificently  built,  market-towns  and  large 
villages.  Before  the  entrance  into  the  port,  the  two  pe- 
ninfulas  Salfet  and  Barda,  which  equally  ferve  the  pur- 
pofes  of  defence  and  fhelter.  They  are  guarded  by  forts 
lined  with  artillery,  where  all  lhips  are  obliged  to  flop  be- 
fore they  come  to  an  anchor  in  the  harbour. 

Goa,  though  not  fo  confiderable  at  that  time  as  it  has 
been  fmce,  was  looked  upon  as  the  moft  advantageous 
poll  in  India.  It  belonged  to  the  king  of  the  Decan  ; 
but  Idalcan,  who  was  intruded  with  the  government  ©f 
it,  had  affumed  an  independancy,  and  endeavoured  to 
extend  his  power  in  Malabar.  While  this  ufurper  was 
purfuing  his  fchemes  on  the  continent,  Albuquerque  ap- 
peared at  the  gates  of  Goa,  took  the  city  by  dorm, 
and  acquired  this  valuable  advantage  with  very  little 
Jofs. 

Idalcan,  apprized  of  the  lofs  the  king  had  fudained, 
did  not  hefitate  a moment  what  meafures  he  lhould  take. 
In  conjunction  even  with  the  Indians  his  enemies,  who 
were  almod  as  much  intereded  in  this  matter  as  him- 
felf,  he  marched  towards  the  capital,  with  a degree  of 
expedition  never  known  before  in  that  country.  The 
Portuguefe  having  no  firm  footing,  and  finding  themfelves 
unable  to  preferve  their  conqued,  retreated  to  their  lhips, 
which  kept  their  dation  in  the  harbour,  and  fent  to 
Cochin  for  a reinforcement.  While  they  were  waiting 
for  it,  their  provifions  failed.  Idalcan  offered  them  a 
fupply,  giving  them  to  underdand.  That  he  chofe  to  con- 
quer by  arms , and  not  by  famine.  It  was  cudomary  at  that 
time,  in  the  Indian  wars,  for  the  armies  to  differ  provi- 
fions to  be  carried  to  their  enemies.  Albuquerque  re- 
jected the  offer  made  him,  with  this  reply.  That  he  would 
receive  no  prefents  from  Idalcan  till  they  were  friends*  The 
diccour  he  hourly  expected  never  arrived. 
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This  difappointment  determined  him  to  retreat  and  to 
poftpone  the  execution  of  his  darling  projedt,  to  a more 
favourable  opportunity,  which  prefented  itfelf  a few 
months  after.  Idalcan  being  obliged  to  take  the  field 
again  to  preferve  his  dominions  from  abfolute  deftruc- 
tion,  Albuquerque  made  a fudden  attack  upon  Goa, 
which  he  carried  by  ftorm,  and  fortified  himfelf  in  the 
place.  As  the  harbour  of  Calicut  was  good  for  nothing, 
and  ceafed  to  be  frequented  by  the  Arabian  veflels,  all  its 
trade  and  riches  were  transferred  to  this  city,  which  be- 
came the  metropolis  of  all  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  in 
India. 

The  natives  of  the  country  were  too  weak,  too  difpi- 
rited,  and  too  much  at  variance,  to  put  a flop  to  the  fuccefs 
of  this  enterprizing  nation.  Nothing  remained  to  be  done 
but  to  guard  againft  the  Egyptians,  nor  was  the  leaft 
precaution  either  omitted  or  negledted. 

Egytt,  which  is  confidered  as  the  parent  of  all  hifto- 
rical  antiquities,  the  fource  of  policy,  and  the  nurfery  of 
arts  and  fciences,  after  having  remained  for  ages  in  a 
ftate  of  feparation  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  who  were 
held  in  contempt  by  this  wife  country,  underftood  and 
pradtifea  navigation.  The  inhabitants  had  long  negledted 
the  Mediterranean,  where  they  did  not  certainly  expedt 
any  great  advantages,  and  directed  their  courfe  towards 
the  Indian  ocean,  which  was  the  true  channel  of  wealth. 

Struck  with  the  fituation  of  this  country  between  two 
feas,  one  of  which  opens  the  road  to  the  eaft,  and  the 
other  to  the  weft.  Alexander  formed  the  defign  of  fix- 
ing the  feat  of  his  empire  in  Egypt,  and  to  make  it 
the  centre  of  trade  to  the  whole  world.  This  prince,  who 
had  more  difcernment  than  any  other  conqueror,  faw  that 
if  it  were  poflible  to  form  an  union  between  his  prefent 
and  future  acquifitions,  he  muft  make  choice  of  a coun- 
try which  nature  feems  to  have  placed,  as  it  were,  in 
contadt  with  Africa  and  Afia  to  conned  them  with  Europe. 
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The  premature  death  of  the  greateft  captain  that  hiftory 
and  fable  have  held  forth  to  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
would  for  ever  have  annihilated,  thefe  vaft  projeXs,  had 
they  not  been  in  part  purfued  by  Ptolemy,  one  of  his 
lieutenants ; who,  when  the  moil  magnificent  fpoil  eve^ 
known,  cpe  to  be  divided,  claimed  Egypt  for  his  (hare. 

In  the  reign  of  this  new  fovereign  and  bis  immediate 
fuccefiorsf  commerce  made  prodigious  improvements, 
Alexandria  was  the  mart  of  the  merchandife  that  came 
from  India,  by  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  port  of  Berenice. 

A writer,  who  has  entered  deeply  into,  this  fubjeX, 
and  whole  accounts  we  follow,  tells  us,  that  lome  of  the 
numerous  veflels  that  were  built  in  confeqnence  of  thefe 
connexions,  traded  only  in  the  gulph  with  Arabians  and 
Abyfiinians  : among  others,  which  ventured  out  into  the 
main  ocean,  fome  of  them  failed  fouthwai'd  to  the  right 
along  the  eaftern  coafts  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  ifland  of 
Madagafear ; others  (leered  to  the  left  towards  the  Per- 
fian  Gulph,  went  even  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  to  trade 
with  the  people  on  its  b^nks,  particularly  with  the  Greeks, 
whom  Alexander  had  brought  there  with  him  in  his  ex- 
peditions. Others,  dill  grown  more  enterprizing  from 
the  hopes  of  gain,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus,  traverfed  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  touched  at  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon.,  known  by  the  ancients  under  the  name 
of  Taprobane.  A very  fmall  number  paffed  through  the 
Coromandel  to  go  up  the  river  Ganges,  as  far  as  Paly- 
botra,  a town  the  mod  celebrated  in  India  on  account  of 
its  riches.  Thus,  indudry  proceeded  by  gradual  ad- 
vances, from  one  river  or  coad  to  another,  to  appro- 
priate the  produXions  of  thofe  countries  that  abound 
mod  in  fruits,  flowers,  perfumes,  precious  dones,  and  all 
the  delicacies  of  voluptuous  luxury. 

The  boats  they  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  expeditions  were 
|ong  and  flat,  not  unlike  thofe  that  are  feen  upon  the 
Nile.  Before  tl}e  invention  of  the  cpmpafs,  in  confe- 
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quence  of  which,  larger  veflels,  carrying  more  fail,  were  B ^ 
fitted  out  for  the  main  ocean ; they  were  obliged  to  row  » 

clofe  to  the  fhore,  and  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  coaft 
from  one  point  of  land  to  another.  They  were  obliged 
to  make  the  fxdes  of  their  fhips  lefs,  in  order  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  wind  over  them,  and  left  deep,  for  fear  of 
ftriking  againft  rocks,  fands,  or  fhallows.  Thus  a voy-r- 
age  not  fo  long  by  one  third  as  thofe  which  are  now  per^ 
formed  in  lefs  than  fix  months,  fometimes  lafted  five 
years  or  more.  What  their  veflels  wanted  in  fize,  was 
fupplied  by  their  numbers;  and  the  difadvantages  of 
their  flow  failing  were  compenfated  by  the  frequent  fqua- 
drons  they  fitted  out. 

The  Egyptians  exported  to  India,  as  has  been  done  ever 
fince,  woollen  manufactures,  iron,  lead,  copper,  fome 
ftnall  pieces  ofworkmanlhip  in  glafs,  and  filver  in  exchange 
for  ivory,  ebony,  tortoife-lhell,  white  and  printed  linens., 
filks,  pearls,  precious  ftones,  cinnamon,  fpices,  and  par- 
ticularly frankincenfe ; which  was  a perfume  the  moil  in 
efteem,  on  account  of  its  being  ufed  in  divine  worfbip, 
and  contributing  to  the  gratification  of  princes.  It  fold 
at  fo  high  a price,  that  the  merchants  counterfeited  it 
under  pretpnce  of  improving  it.  So  apprehenfive  is  avarice 
of  being  defrauded  by  poverty,  that  the  workmen  who  were 
employed  in  making  it  were  naked ; having  only  a girdle 
about  their  loins,  the  ends  of  which  were  fealed  by  the 
4ire&or  of  the  manufacture. 

All  the  fea-faring  and  trading  nations  in  the  Mediterr 
ranean  came  to  the  ports  of  Egypt  to  purchafe  the  produce 
of  India.  When  Carthage  and  Corinth  became  the  victims 
pf  the  vices  introduced  by  their  opulence,  the  Egyptians 
were  themfelves  obliged  to  export  the  riches  with  which 
thefe  cities  formerly  loaded  their  own  veflels.  As  their 
maritime  power  increafed,  they  extended  their  navigation 
.as  far  as  Cadiz.  They  could  fcarcely  fupply  the  demands 
pf  Rome,  whofe  luxury  kept  pace  with  its  conquefts : at 
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BOOK  the  fame  time  that  they  were  arrived  at  fuch  a pitch  of 
, i i extravagance  themfelves,  that  the  accounts  given  of  it 
havb  the  air  of  romance.  Cleopatra,  with  whom  their 
empire  and  hiftory  expired,  was  as  profufe  as  five  was  vo- 
luptuous. But  notwithftanding  thefe  incredible  expenees, 
the  advantages  they  derived  from  the  trade  of  the  Indies 
were  fo  great,  that  after  they  were  fubdued  and  fpoiled, 
lands,  provifions,  and  merchandife,  fetched  double  the 
price  at  Rome.  If  Pliny  may  be  credited,  the  conqueror, 
by  reinftating  the  conquered  in  this  fource  of  opulence, 
which  was  calculated  rather  to  flatter  their  vanity  than  to 
aggrandize  their  power,  gained  twenty  thoufand  per  cent. 
Though  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  calculation  is  exagge- 
rated, we  may  from  thence  form  a conje&ure  what  profits 
muft  have  been  reaped  in  thofe  diftant  ages,  when  the 
Indians  were  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  their  own  in- 
tereft. 

While  the  Romans  had  virtue  enough  to  preferve  the 
power  acquired  by  their  anceftors,  Egypt  very  much  con- 
tributed to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  empire  by  the  riches 
it  brought  thither  from  the  Indies.  But  the  fulnefs  of 
luxury,  like  the  corpulency  of  the  body,  is  a fymptom  of 
an  approaching  decay.  This  vaft  empire,  funk  under  its 
own  weight,  and  like  leavers  of  wood  or  metal,  whofe 
excefiive  length  contributes  to  their  weaknefs,  broke  into 
two  parts. 

Egypt  was  annexed  to  the  eaftern  empire,  which  lafted 
longer  than  that  of  the  weft ; not  being  attacked  fo  foon, 
or  with  fo  much  vigour.  If  riches  could  have  fupplied  the 
place  of  courage,  its  fituation  and  refources  would  even 
have  made  it  invincible.  But  the  inhabitants  of  this  em- 
pire had  nothing  but  ftratagem  to  defend  it  againft.an 
enemy,  who,  befides  the  enthufiafm  of  a new  religion, 
were  animated  with  all  the  ftrength  of  an  uncivilized 
people.  A torrent  thus  increafing,  as  it  deftroyed  every 
thing  in  its  paflage,  was  not  to  be  flopped  by  fo  flight  a 
3 harrier* 
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barrier.  In  the  feventh  century  it  laid  wafte  feveral  pro-  B 
vinces,  and  Egypt  amongft  the  reft;  which  having  been  , 
one  of  the  principal  empires  of  antiquity,  and  the  model 
of  all  modern  monarchies,  was  deftined  to  fink  into  a ftate 
of  languor  and  infignificancy,  in  which  it  remains  to  this  day. 

The  Greeks  comforted  themfelves  under  this  misfortune, 
on  finding  that  the  wars  of  the  Saracens  had  diverted  the 
ftream  of  the  Indian  commerce  from  Alexandria  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  by  two  well-known  channels ; one  of  thefe 
was,  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  where  it  was  ufual  to  em- 
bark to  go  up  the  Phafis.  Large  veffels  were  at  firft  em- 
ployed, and  afterwards  fmaller  ones  were  introduced, 
which  failed  as  far  as  Serapana ; from  whence,  in  four  or 
five  days,  the  merchants  conveyed  their  commodities  by 
land-carriage  to  the  river  Cyrus,  which  falls  into  the  Caf~ 
pian  Sea.  Having  crofted  this  tempeftuous  ocean,  they 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus,  which  extended  almoft 
as  far  as  the  fource  of  the  Indus,  and  from  whence  they 
returned  the  fame  way,  laden  with  the  treafures  of  Afia. 
This  was  one  of  the  means  of  communication  between 
this  continent,  always  naturally  rich,  and  that  of  Europe, 
which  was  then  poor,  and  ruined  by  its  own  inhabitants. 

The  other  channel  of  communication  was  more  eafy. 
The  Indian  veffels,  failing  from  different  coafts,  pafled  the 
Perfian  gulph,  and  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
where  they  unloaded  their  cargo  ; which,  from  this  river, 
was  in  one  day  fent  by  land-carriage  to  Palmyra,  This 
city,  the  ruins  of  which  ftill  preferve  an  idea  of  its  opu- 
lence, tranfported  this  merchandife  through  the  defarts  to 
the  confines  of  Syria.  By  this  rich  commerce,  it  became 
more  flourilhing  than  could  have  been  expedted  from  its 
Tandy  fituation.  Since  its  deftruftion,  the  caravans,  after 
fome  changes,  conftantly  took  the  road  of  Aleppo,  which, 
by  means  of  the  port  of  Alexandretta,  turned  the  current 
of  wealth  to  Conftantinople,  which  at  length  became  the 
general  market  of  the  productions  of  India. 
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This  advantage  might  alone  have  retarded  the  fall  of 
the  empire,  and,  perhaps,  have  reflored  it  to  its  ancient 
grandeur;  but  that  had  been  acquired  by  its  arms,  its 
virtues,  and  its  frugal  manners  : and  it  was  now  deftitute 
of  all  thofe  means  of  maintaining  its  profperity.  The 
Greeks,  corrupted  by  the  prodigious  acceflion  of  wealth, 
which  their  exclufive  commerce  poured  in  upon  them,, 
almoft  without  any  care  or  activity  of  their  own,  aban- 
doned themfelves  to  an  indolent  and  effeminate  way  of 
life,  which  infallibly  leads  to  luxury ; fond  only  of  the 
trivial  amufements  of  glittering  fhows,  and  the  voluptuous 
refinements  of  art ; of  futile,  obfcure,  and  fophiftical  dif- 
quifitions  on  matters  of  tafte,  fentiment,  and  even  religion 
and  politics.  They  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  oppreffed, 
without  afferting  their  right  to  be  governed,  and  either 
made  their  court  to  a fucceffive  race  of  tyrants,  by  the 
molt  abjeft  adulation,  or  irritated  them  by  a faint  refin- 
ance. Thefe  people  were  bought  by  the  Emperor,  and 
fold  to  all  the  monopolizers  who  aimed  to  enrich  themfelves 
by  the  ruin  of  the  ftate.  The  government,  ftill  more 
corrupted  than  its  fubje&s,  fuffered  its  navy  to  decay,  and 
placed  its  whole  dependance  on  the  treaties  it  entered  into 
with  the  ftrangers,  whofe  fhips  frequented  its  ports.  The 
Italians  had  infenfibly  engroffed  the  article  of  tranfporta- 
tion,  which  the  Greeks  had  for  a long  time  kept  in  their 
own  hands.  This  branch  of  bufinefs,  which  is  rather  la- 
borious than  profitable,  was  doubly  ufeful  to  a trading 
nation,  whofe  chief  riches  confift  in  maintaining  their 
vigour  by  labour.  Ina&ivity  haflened  the  definition  of 
Con.flantinople,  which  was  preffed  and  furrounded  on  all 
fides  by  the  conquefls  of  the  Turks.  The  Genoefe  fell 
into  the  net,  which  their  perfidy  and  avarice  had  woven 
for  them.  Mohammed  the  Second  drove  them  from  Caffa, 
to  which  place  they  had,  of  late  years,  drawn  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  Afiatic  trade. 
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The  Venetians  did  not  wait  for  this  event  to  give  them  B 
an  opportunity  of  reviving  their  connexions  with  Egypt. 
They  had  experienced  mdre  indulgence  than  they  expefted 
from  a government  eftablifhed  fince  the  laft  crufade,  and 
nearly  refembling  that'  of  Algiers.  The  Mammehics,  who 
at  the  time  of  fhefe  wars  had  taken  poffeffion  of  a throne 
they  had  hitherto  fupported,  were  for  the  moft  part  flaves,* 
who  were  brought  from  Circafiia  in  their  infancy,  and 
trained  up  early  to  a military  life.  The  fupreme  autho- 
rity was  vetted  in  a chief,  and  a council  compofed  of  four 
and  twenty  principal  perfons.  This  military  corps,  which 
eafe  would  unavoidably  have  enervated,  was  recruited 
every  year  by  a croud  of  brave  adventurers,  who  flocked 
from  all  parts,  with  a view  of  making  their  fortune. 
Thefe  needy  people  were  prevailed  upon,  by  a fum  of 
money  and  promifes,  to  confent  that  their  country  thould 
be  made  the  mart  of  Indian  merchandife.  Thus  they 
were  bribed  into  a meafure,  which  the  political  intereft  of 
their  ftate  always  required  them  to  adopt.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Pifa  and  Florence,  the.  Catalans,  and  the  Ge- 
noefe,  received  fome  benefit  from  this  change;  but  it 
Was  of  fignal  advantage  to  the  Venetians,  by  whofe  ma- 
nagement it  was  effeXed.  Things  were  in  this  fituation 
when  the  Portuguefe  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Indies. 

This  great  event,  and  the  confequences  that  immedi- 
ately followed  it,  occalioned  much  uneafinefs  at  Venice. 
This  Republic,  fo  celebrated  for  its  wifdom,  had  lately 
been  difconcerted  by  a league  which  it  could  not  oppofe, 
and  certainly  did  not  forefee.  Several  princes  of  different 
interefts,  who  were  rivals  in  power,  and  had  pretenfions 
of  an  oppofite  nature,  united,  in  defiance  of  all  the  rules 
of  juftice  ahd  policy,  to  deftroy  a ftate  which  had  not 
given  any  of  them  the  leaft  umbrage : and  even  Lewis 
the  Xllth.  whofe  intereft  was  moft  concerned  in  the  pre- 
fervation  of  Venice,  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by 
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, , farily  arife  among  fuch  allies,  joined  to  the  prudence  of 

the  Republic,  faved  it  from  this  danger,  which  though 
more  imminent  in  appearance,  was,  in  fa£t,  not  fo  great 
nor  fo  immediate  as  that  they  were  now  expofed  to,  by 
the  difcovery  of  a paflage  to  the  Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 


Venice  foon  perceived  that  their  commerce,  and  con- 
fequently  their  power,  was  on  the  point  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Portuguefe.  Every  expedient  was  tried  that 
an  able  adminiftration  could  fuggeft.  Some  of  the  fkilful 
emiflfaries,  which  the  Rate  took  care  to  retain  and  employ 
dexteroufly  in  all  places,  perfuaded  the  Arabs  fettled  in 
their  country,  and  thofe  that  were  difperfed  over  India, 
or  the  eaftern  coafts  of  Africa,  that  as  their  intereft  was 
equally  concerned  with  that  of  Venice,  they  ought  to 
Unite  with  her  againft  a nation,  which  had  made  itfelf 
miftrefs  of  the  common  fource  of  their  riches. 

The  rumour  of  this  league  reached  the  Soudan  of 
Egypt,  whofe  attention  was  already  awakened  by  the  mis- 
fortunes he  felt,  as  well  as  thofe  he  forefaw.  The  cuftoms, 
which  conftituted  a principal  branch  of  his  revenue,  and 
by  which  five  per  cent,  was  levied  on  the  importation,  and 
ten  on  the  exportation  of  Indian  goods,  began  to  bring  in 
little  or  nothing.  The  frequent  bankruptcies,  which 
were  the  neceflary  confequence  of  the  embarraffment  of 
affairs,  exafperated  men’s  minds  againft  the  government, 
which  is  always  refponfible  to  the  people  for  the  calamities 
they  endure.  The  militia,  which  was  ill  paid,  fearing 
that  their 'pay  would  be  ftill  more  precarious,  raifed  muti- 
nies, which  are  more  to  be  dreaded  on  the  decline  of  a 
ftate,  than  in  the  time  of  its  profperity.  Egypt  was  equally 
a fufferer  by  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Portuguefe,  and 
by  the  obftruftions  their  own  was  expofed  to  by  their  en- 
croachments. 

The  Egyptians  might  have  extricated  themfelves  from 
thefe  inconveniencies  by  fitting  out  a fleet  j but  the 
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Red  Sea  afforded  no  materials  for  the  building  Ihips.  The 
Venetians  'removed  this  obftacle  by  fending  wood,  and 
other  materials,  to  Alexandria.  They  were  conveyed  by 
the  Nile  to  Cairo,  from  whence  they  were  carried  by 
camels  to  Suez.  From  this  celebrated  port,  in  the  year 
1508,  four  large  veffels,  one  galleon,  two  gallies,  and  three 
galliots,  failed  to  India. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  forefaw  this  confederacy,  had 
the  preceding  year  laid  a fcheme  to  prevent  it,  by  making 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  Red  Sea ; fecure,  that  with 
this  advantage,  they  Ihould  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
this  connection,  nor  from  the  combined  forces  of  Egypt 
and  Arabia.  With  this  view,  they  formed  a plan  to  feize 
upon  the  illand  of  Socotora,  well  known  to  the  ancients 
by  the  name  of  Diofcorides,  on  account  of  the  abundance 
and  excellence  of  its  aloes.  It  lies  in  the  gulph  of  the 
Red  Sea,  a hundred  and  eighty  leagues  from  the  llraits 
of  Babelmandel  formed  by  the  Cape  of  Guardafui  on  the 
African  fide,  and  by  the  Cape  of  Fartack  on  the  fide 
of  Arabia. 

Tristan  d’Acugna  failed  from  Portugal  with  a con- 
siderable armament  to  attack  this  illand.  Upon  his  land- 
ing, he  was  encountered  by  Ibrahim,  fon  of  the  king  of 
the  people  of  Fartack,  who  was  fovereign  of  part  of  Arabia 
and  Socotora.  This  young  prince  was  killed  in  the  engager 
ment ; the  Portuguefe  befieged  the  only  town  that  was  in 
the  illand,  and.  carried  it  by  llorm,  though  it  was  defended 
to  the  laffc  extremity  by  a garrifon  fuperior  in  number  to 
their  fmall  army.  The  foldiers  that  compofed  this  garrifon 
determined  not  to  furvive  the  fon  of  their  fovereign,  re- 
filled to  capitulate,  and  were  all,  to  the  lall  man,  put  to 
the  fword.  D’Acugna’s  troops,  by  their  intrepidity, 
proved  an  over-match  for  their  bravery. 

This  fuccefsful  enterprife  was  not  attended  with  the 
advantages  that  were  expeCted  from  it.  It  was  found  that 
the  illand  was  barren,  that  it  had  no  port,  and  that  the 
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K Jfhips  that  came  from  the  Red  Sea  never  touched  there, 
though  they  could  not  enter  the  gulph  without  taking  an 
obfervation  of  it.  Accordingly,  the  Egyptian  fleet  found 
a fafe  paflage  into  the  Indian  ocean,  where  it  joined  that 
df  Cambaya.  Thefe  united  armaments  had  thfe  advan- 
tage of  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  confiderably  weakened 
by  the  great  number  of  veflels  they  had  lately  fitted  out 
to  carry  merchandife  tb  Europe.  This  triumph,  how- 
ever, did  not  laft  long ; the  conquered  party  got  rein- 
forcements-, and  regained  their  fuperiority  which  they 
ever  after  preferved.  The  armaments,  which  continued 
to  come  from  Egypt,  were  always  beaten  and  difperfed 
by  the  fmall  Portuguefe  fquadrons  that  cruized  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulph; 

As,  however,  thefe  fkirmilhes  kept  up  a cbnftant  alarms 
and  occafioned  fome  expence,  Albuquerque  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  put  an  end  to  them  by  the  deftrudtion 
of  Suez;  But  a thoufand  obftaeles  oppofed  the  execution 
of  this  projedh 

The  Red  Sea,  which  takes  its  name,  from  the  corals; 
chadrepores,  and  marine  plants  which  line  its  bottom, 
almoft  throughout*  or  perhaps,  only  from  the  fand  which 
difcolours  its  waters,  is  furrounded  on  one  fide  by  Arabia, 
and  On  the  other  by  Upper  Ethiopia  and  Egypt.  It  mea- 
fures  fix  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  from  the  ifland  of 
Socotora  to  the  famous  Ifthmus,  which  unites  Africa  tb 
Afia.  As  its  length  is  very  confiderable*  and  its  breadth 
fmall,  and  no  river  falls  into  it  of  fufficient  force  to  eoun- 
teradt  the  influence  of  the  tide,  it  is  more  affedted  by  the 
motions  of  the  great  ocean,  than  any  of  the  inland  feds 
nearly  in  the  fame  latitude.  It  is  not  much  expofed  tb 
tempefts ; the  winds  ufually  blow  from  the  north  arid 
fouth,  and  being  periodical  like  the  monfooris  in  India, 
invariably  determine  the  feafon  of  failing  into,  or  out  of 
this  fea.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts;  the  middle 
diviflon  is  open  and  navigable  at  all  tiiries,  its  depth  be- 
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ing  from  twenty-five  to  fixty  fathoms.  The  other  two,  BOOK 
which  lie  nearer  the  land,  though  they  abound  in  rocks,  . 
are  more  frequented  by  the  neighbouring  nations,  who 
being  obliged  to  keep  clofe  to  the  Ihore  on  account  of 
the  fmallnefs  of  their  veffels,  never  launch  out  into  the 
principal  channel,  unlefs  they  exped  a fquall  of  wind. 

The  difficulty,  not  to  fay  impoffibility,  of  landing  in  the 
harbours  on  this  coaft,  makes  the  navigation  dangerous 
for  veffels  of  large  burthen,  not  to  mention  the  great 
number  of  defert  iflands  they  meet  with  in  their  paffage, 
which  are  barren,  and  afford  no  frelh  water. 

Albuquerque,  notwithftanding  his  abilities,  experi- 
ence, and  refoltition,  could  not  furmount  fo  many  obffa- 
cles.  After  entering  a confiderable  way  into  the  Red 
Sea,  he  was  • obliged  to  return  with  hi?  fleet,  which  had 
fuffered  perpetual  hardihips,  and  been  expofed  to  the 
greateli  dangers.  He  was  prompted  by  a reftlefs  and 
cruel  fpirit  of  enterprize,  to  employ  methods  for  the  ac-  * 
complifhment  of  his  defigns,  which  though  of  a ftill 
bolder  caft,  he  thought  could  not  fail  of  fuccefs.  He 
wanted  to  prevail  with  the  emperor  of  Ethiopia,  who  fo- 
licited  the  prote&ion  of  Portugal  to  turn  the  courfe  of 
the  Nile  fo  as  to  open  a paffage  for  him  into  the  Red  Sea. 

Egypt  would  then  have  become  in  a great  meafure  unin- 
habitable, or  at  leaft  unfit  for  commerce.  In  the  mean 
time  he  propofed  to  tranfport  into  Arabia,  by  the  gulph 
of  Perfia,  three  or  four  hundred  horfe  which  he  thought 
would  be  fufficient  to  plunder  Medina  and  Mecca.  He 
imagined  that  by  fo  bold  an  expedition,  he  Ihould  ftrike 
terror  into  the  Mohammedans,  and  put  a flop  to  that  pro- 
digious concourfe  of  pilgrims  which  was  the  main  fup- 
port  of  a trade  he  wanted  totally  to  extirpate. 

Other  enterprises  of  a lefs  hazardous  nature,  and  at- 
tended with  more  immediate  advantage,  led  him  to  poll- 
pone  the  ruin  of  a power,  whofe  influence  as  a rival,  was 
the  only  circumftanoe  neceffary  to  be  guarded  againfl: 
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B O O K at  the  prefent  junfture.  The  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the 
. , Turks,  a few  years  after,  made  it  requifite  to  aft  with  the 

greateft  precaution.  Thofe  men  of  genius,  who  were 
qualified  to  purfue  the  feries  of  events,  which  had  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  difcovery  of  the  paflage  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  form  deep  conjeftures  con- 
cerning the  revolutions  which  this  new  track  of  naviga- 
tion muft  necefiarily  prevent,  could  not  help  confidering 
this  remarkable  tranfaftion  as  the  moft  important  rera  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  world. 

Europe  began  to  recover  its  ftrength  by  flow  degrees, 
and  to  fliake  off  the  yoke  of  flavery,  which  had  difgraced 
its  inhabitants  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  Conquefts 
down  to  the  inftitution  of  the  feudal  laws.  Innumerable 
tyrants,  who  kept  multitudes  in  a flate  of  opprefiion  and 
flavery,  had  been  ruined  by  the  folly  of  the  crufades. 
To  defray  the  expences  of  thefe  wild  expeditions,  they 
were  obliged  to  fell  their  lands  and  caftles,'  and  for  a 
pecuniary  confideration,  to  allow  their  vaffals  fome  pri- 
vileges, which  at  length  almoft  re-inftated  them  in  the 
order  of  human  beings.  From  that  time,  the  right  of 
property  began  to  be  introduced  among  private  perfons, 
and  gave  them  that  kind  of  independence,  without  which 
property  itfelf  is  a mere  illufion.  Thus  the  firft  dawn- 
ings  of  liberty  in  Europe  were,  however  unexpectedly, 
owing  to  the  crufades ; and  the  rage  of  conqueft  for 
©nee  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

If  Vafco  de  Gama  had  not  made  thefe  difeoveries,  the 
fpirit  of  liberty  would  have  been  again  extinguiftied,  and 
probably  without  hopes  of  a revival.  The  Turks  had 
lately  expelled  thofe  favage  nations,  who,  pouring  from 
the  extremities  of  the  globe,  had  driven  out  the  Romans, 
to  become  like  them,  the  fcourge  of  human  kind ; and  our 
barbarous  inftitutions  would  have  been  followed  by  op- 
preffions  ftill  more  intolerable.  This  muft  inevitably  have 
been  the  cafe,  if  the  favage  conquerors  of  Egypt,  had 

not 
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net  been  repulfed  by  the  Portuguefe  in  their  feveral  ex-  R O o X 
peditions  to  India.  Their  pofTeflion  of  the  riches  of  Alia,  , L 
would  have  fecured  their  claim  to  thofe  of  Europe.  As 
the  trade  of  the  whole  world  was  in  their  hands,  they 
muft  confequently  have  had  the  greateft  maritime  force  tha  t 
ever  was  known.  What  oppofition  Could  our  continent 
then  have  made  to  the  progrefs  of  a people  whofe  religion: 
and  policy  equally  animated  them  to  conqueil  ? 

Dissentions  prevailed  in  England  on  account  of  its. 
liberties ; France  contended  for  the  interefts  of  its  fove* 
reigns;  Germany  for  thofe  of  its  religion;  and  Italy 
was  employed  in  adjuiting  the  mutual  claims  of  a tyrant 
and  an  impoftor.  Europe,  over-run  with  fanatics  and 
armies,  refembled  a Pick  perfon,  who  falling  into'  a deli- 
rium, in  the  tranfport  of  madnefs  opens  his  veins  till 
he  faints  with  lofs  of  blood  and  fpirits.  In  this  Hate  of 
weaknefs  and  anarchy,  it  was  ill  prepared  to  refill  the  in* 
curfions  of  the  Turks. 

As  the  calm  which  lucceeds  the  violence  of  civil  wars 
makes  a nation  formidable  to  its  neighbours;  fo  the  diflen* 
tions  which  divide  it  as  certainly  expofe  it  to  ravage  and 
oppreliion.  The  depraved  morals  of  the  clergy  would 
likewife  have  favoured  the  introduction  of  a new  worlhip  ; 
and  we  fhould  have  be’en  condemned  to  a Hate  of  flavery 
without  any  hopes  of  releafe.  In  truth,  there  is  not 
one  among  all  the  political  and  religious  fyftems 
that  opprefs  mankind,  allows  fo  little  fcope  to  liberty  as 
that  of  the  Muffulmans.  Throughout  almoft  all  Europe, 
a religion  foreign  to  government,  and  introduced  without 
its  patronage;  rules  of  morality  difperfed  without  order 
or  preciflon  in  obfeure  writings,  capable  of  an  endlefs  va- 
riety of  interpretations;  authority  engroffed  by  priefts 
and  princes,  who  are  perpetually  contefting  their  right 
to  rule  over  their  fellow-creatures ; political  and  civil  in- 
Eitu tions  daily  formed  in  contradi&ion  to  the  prevailing 
religion  which  condemns  an  inequality  of  rank  and  am- 
^ 3 bition; 
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turbulent  and  enterprizing  adminiftration, 


The  Portu- 
guefe  make 
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which,  in  order  to  tyrannize  with  a higher  hand,  is 
perpetually  fetting  one  part  of  the  Rate  at  variance  with 
the  other.  All  thefe  principles  of  difcord  muft  necef- 
farily  keep  the  minds  of  men  in  conftant  agitation.  Is 
it  furprizing  that  on  the  view  of  this  tumultuous  fcene, 
nature  fhould  ftart  from  her  entrancement,  and  earneftly 
alk,  “ Whether  man  was  born  free  ?” 

But  when  men  once  become  flaves  to  a religion  which 
confecrates  tyranny  by  uniting  the  throne  with  the  altar ; 
which  feems  to  check  the  fallies  of  ambition  by  encou- 
raging voluptuoufnefs,  and  cheriihes  a fpirit  of  indolence 
by  forbidding  the  exercife  of  the  underftanding : there 
is  no  reafon  to  hope  for  any  confiderable  revolutions. 
Thus  the  Turks,  who  frequently  ftrangle  their  mafter, 
have  never  entertained  a thought  of  changing  their  go- 
vernment. This  is  an  idea  beyond  the  reach  of  minds 
enervated  and  corrupted  like  theirs.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  whole  world  would  have  loft  its  liberty,  had 
not  the  moft  fuperftitious,  and,  perhaps,  the  moft  enflaved 
nation  in  Chriftendom,  checked  the  progrefs  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan fanaticifm,  and  put  a flop  to  the  career  of 
vi&ories,  by  depriving  them  of  thofe  fources  of  wealth 
which  were  neceflary  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  enterprizes. 
Albuquerque  went  ftill  further  ; not  content  with  having 
taken  effe&ual  meafures  to  prevent  any  veffel  from  palling 
from  the  Arabian  fea  to  the  Indian  ocean,  he  attempted 
to  get  the  command  of  the  Perfian  gulph. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  ftrait  of  Mocandon,  which  leads 
into  the  Perfian  gulph,  lies  the  illand  of  Gombroon.  In 
the  eleventh  century  an  Arabian  conqueror  built  upon 
this  barren  rock  the  city  of  Ormus,  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  capital  of  an  empire,  comprehending  a confi- 
derable part  of  Arabia  on  one  fide,  and  of  Perfia  on  the 
other.  Ormus  had  two  good  harbours,  and  was  large 
an4  well  fortified ; its  riches  and  ftrength  were  entirely 
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owing  to  its  fituation.  It  was  the  center  of  trade  be- 
tween Perfia  and  the  Indies,  which  was  very  confiderable, 
if  we  remember  that  the  Perfians  at  that  time  caufed  the 
greateft  part  of  the  merchandife  of  Afia  to  be  conveyed 
to  Europe  from  the  ports  of  Syria  and  Caffa.  At  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  merchants,  Ormus  af- 
forded a more  fplendid  and  agreeable  fcene  than  any  city 
in  the  eaft.  Perfops  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  ex- 
changed their  commodities,  and  tranfaCted  their  bufinefs, 
with  an  air  of  politenefs  and  attention,  which  are  feldom 
feen  in  other  places  of  trade. 

These  manners  were  introduced  by  the  merchants  be- 
longing to  the  port,  who  engaged  foreigners  to  imi- 
tate their  affability.  Their  addrefs,  the  regularity  of 
their  police,  and  the  variety  of  entertainments  which 
their  city  afforded,  joined  to  the  interefts  of  commerce, 
invited  merchants  to  make  it  a place  of  refort.  The 
pavement  of  the  ftreets  was  covered  with  matts,  and  in 
fome  places  with  carpets ; and  the  linen  awnings  which 
were  fufpended  from  the;  tops  of  the  houfes  prevented 
any  inconvenience  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Indian 
cabinets  ornamented  with  gilded  vafes,  or  china  filled 
with  flowering  fhrubs,  or  aromatic  plants,  adorned  their 
apartments.  Camels  laden  with  water  were  Rationed 
in  the  public  fquares ; Perfian  wines,  perfumes,  and  all 
the  delicacies  of  the  table  were  furnifhed  in  the  greateft 
abundance,  and  they  had  the  mufic  of  the  eaft  in  its 
higheft  perfection.  Ormus  was  crouded  with  beautiful 
women  from  all  parts  of  Afia,  who  were  inftruCted  from 
their  infancy  in  all  the  arts  of  varying  and  heightening 
the  pleafures  of  voluptuous  love.  In  fhort,  univerfal  opu- 
lence, an  extenfive  commerce,  a refined  luxury,  politenefs 
in  the  men,  and  gallantry  in  the  women,  united  all  their 
attractions  to  make  this  city  the  feat  of  pleafure. 

Albuquerque,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Indies,  began  to  ra- 
vage the  coafts,  and  to  plunder  the  towns  that  belonged 
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to  the  jurifdiCfcioh  of  Ormus ; though  thefe  inroads,  which 
fhewed  more  of  the  robber  than  of  the  conqueror, 
were  naturally  repugnant  to  Albuquerque’s  charaCier ; he 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  have  refource  to  thefe  harfh  ex- 
pedients, to  induce  a power  he  was  not  in  a condition  to 
lubdue  by  force,  to  fubmit  voluntarily  to  the  yoke  he 
wanted  to  impofe.  As  foon  as  he  imagined  the  alarm 
had  fpread  fufftciently  to  favour  his  defigns,  he  appeared 
before  the  capital,  and  fummoned  the  king  to  acknow- 
ledge himfelf  tributary  to  Portugal,  as  he  was  to  Perfia. 
This  propofal  was  received  in  the  manner  it  deferved.  A 
fleet  compofed  of  fhips  from  Ormus,  Arabia  and  Perfia, 
came- to  an  engagement  with  Albuquerque’s  fquadron, 
who  with  five  veffels  deftroyed  the  whole  armament.  The 
king,  dilheartened  by  his  ill  fuccefs,  confented  that  the 
conqueror  fhould  ereCt  a fort  which  might  command  the 
city  and  both  its  harbours. 

Albuquerque,  who  knew  the  importance  of  feizing 
the  prefent  conjuncture,  carried  on  the  work  with  the 
utmoft  expedition.  He  laboured  as  hard  as  the  meaneft  of 
his  followers ; but  this  fpirit  of  activity  could  not  prevent 
the  enemy  from  taking  notice  of  the  fmallnefs'of  his  num- 
bers. Atar,  who  in  confequence  of  the  revolutions  fo 
frequent  in  the  eaft,  had  been  raifed  from  the  condition 
of  a Have,  to  that  of  a prime  minifter,  was  arlhamed  of  hav- 
ing facrificed  the  ftate  to  a handful  of  adventurer^. 
As  his  talent  lay  rather  in  the  arts  of  policy  than  of  war/ 
he  determined  to  repair  the  ill  confequences  of  his  timi- 
dity by  ftratagem.  By  the  arts  of  infinuation.  and  bri- 
bery, he  fucceeded  fo  far  in  fowing  diflentions  among  the 
Portuguefe,  and  prejudicing  them  againft  their  leader, 
that  they  were  frequently  ready  to  take  arms  againft  each 
other.  This  animofity,  which  increafed  every  day,  de- 
termined them  to  reimbark  at  the  inftant  they  were  in- 
formed that  a plot  was  concerted  to  maffacre  them.  Al- 
buquerque, whofe  fpirit  rofe  fuperior  to  oppofition  and 
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difcontent,  refolved  to  ftarve  the  place  and  deprive  it  of 
fuccours  by  cutting  off  all  communication.  It  muff  cer- 
tainly  have  fallen  into  his  hands,  had  not  three  of  his  cap- 
tains lhamefully  abandoned  him,  and  gone  off  with  their 
ihips.  To  juftify  their  defertion,  they  were  guilty  "of  ftill 
blacker  perfidy,  in  accufing  their  general  of  the  moft  atro- 
cious crimes. 

This  treachery  obliged  Albuquerque  to  defer  the 
execution  of  his  defign  for  fome  time,  till  he  had  all 
the  national,  troops  at  his  command.  As  foon  as  he 
was  appointed  viceroy,  he  appeared  before  Ormus  with  fo 
ftrong  an  armament,  that  a debauched  court,  and  an 
effeminate  people,  finding  it  in  vain  to  make  any  refift- 
ance,  were  obliged  to  fubmit.  The  fpvereign  of  Perfia 
had  the  confidence  to  demand  tribute  of  the  conqueror. 
Albuquerque  ordered  fome  bullets,  grenades,  and  fabres 
to  be  produced  to  the  envoy,  telling  him,  that  this  v/as 
the  kind  of  tribute  paid  by  the  king  of  Portugal. 

After  this  expedition,  the  power  of  the  Portuguefe 
was-fo  firmly  eftablilhed  in  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  gulphs, 
and  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  that  they  began  to  think  of  ex- 
tending their  conquefts  into  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia. 

ALBuquERquE’s  firft  attempt  was  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
which  is  eighty  leagues  long,  and  thirty  at  its  greateft 
breadth.  It  was  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Tapro- 
bane.  We  have  no  accounts  tranfmitted  to  us  of  the  re- 
volutions it  has  undergone.  All  that  hiffory  relates  worthy 
of  remark  is,  that  the  laws  were  formerly  held  in  fo  high 
efteem,  that  the  monarch  was  under  the  fame  obligation 
of  obferving  them  as  the  meaneft  of  his  fubje&s.  If  he 
violated  them,  he  was  condemned  to  death  ; with  this 
mark  of  diftin£lion  however,  that  he  did  not  fuffer  in  an 
ignominious  manner.  Pie  was  denied  all  intercourfe,  all 
the  comforts  and  fupports  of  life  : and,  in  this  kind  of  ex 
communication,  miferably  ended  his  days. 
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When  the  Portuguefe  landed  in  Ceylon  they  found  it 
well  peopled,  and  inhabited  by  two  nations  who  differed 
from  each  other  in  their  manners,  their  government,  and 
their  religion.  The  Bedas,  who  were  fettled  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  ifland,  where  the  country  was  lefs 
fertile,  were  diflinguifhed  into  tribes,  which  confidered 
themfelves  as  fo  many  families  headed  by  a chief,  whofe 
power  was  not  abfolute.  They  go  almoft  naked,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  their  manners  and  government  are  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Highlanders  in  Scotland.  Thefe 
tribes,  who  unite  for  the  common  defence,  have  always 
bravely  fought  for  their  liberty,  and  have  never  invaded 
thofe  of  their  neighbours.  Their  religion  is  little  known, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  have  any  worlhip.  They 
have  little  intercourfe  with  flrangers,  keep  a watchful  eye 
over  thofe  who  travel  through  the  diflridt  they  inhabit ; 
they  treat-them  well,  and  fend  them  away  as  foon  as  pof- 
fibie.  This  caution  is  owing  in  part  to  the  jealoufy  the 
Bedas  entertain  of  their  wives,  which  contributes  to 
eflrange  them  from  all  the  world.  They  feem  to  be  the 
firft  inhabitants  of  the  ifland. 

The  fputhern  part  is  poffeffed  by  a more  numerous  and 
powerful  people,  called  Cinglaffes.  This  nation  is  polite 
in  comparifon  of  the  other.  They  wear  clothes,  and  live 
under  an  arbitrary  government.  They  have  a diflindtion 
of  calls,  as  well  as  the  Indians ; but  their  religion  is  diffe- 
rent. They  acknowledge  one  fupreme  being,  and  in  fub- 
ordination  to  him,  divinities  of  the  fecond  and  third  order : 
all  which  have  their  priefls.  Among  the  deities  of  the  fe- 
cond order,  particular  honours  are  paid  to  Buddou,  who 
defcended  upon  earth  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  office  of 
mediator  between  God  and  mankind.  The  priefls  of  Bud- 
dou are  perfons  of  great  confequence  in  Ceylon.  They 
are  never  punifhable  by  the  prince,  even  for  an  attempt 
again!!  his  life.  The  Cinglaffes  underfland  the  art  of 
war.  They  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  fe- 
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curity  their  mountains  afford  them  againft  the  attacks  of  B °I°  K 
the  Europeans,  whom  they  have  often  conquered.  Like 
all  people  in  arbitrary  ftates,  they  are  deceitful,  felfifh,  and 
full  of  compliment.  They  have  two  languages : one  pecu- 
liar to  the  people,  the  other  to  the  learned.  When- 
ever this  cuftoms  prevails,  it  furnifhes  priefts  and  princes 
with  a further  opportunity  of  impofmg  upon  mankind. 

Both  thefe  nations  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  fruits, 
the  corn,  and  the  paflure  which  abounded  in  the  ifland. 

They  had  elephants  without  number;  precious  flones, 
and  the  only  kind  of  cinnamon  that  was  ever  efteemed. 

On  the  northern  coaft,  and  on  the  fifhing  coaft  which 
borders  upon  it,  was  carried  on  the  greateft  pearl  fifhery 
in  the  eaft.  The  harbours  of  Ceylon  were  the  bell  in 
India,  and  its  fituation  was  fuperior  to  all  its  other  ad- 
vantages. 

It  fhould  feem  to  have  been  the  intereft  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  to  have  placed  all  their  ftrength  in  this  ifland.  It 
lies  in  the  center  of  the  eaft : and  is  the  paffage  that  leads 
to  the  richeft  countries.  All  the  fhips  that  come  from 
Europe,  Arabia  and  Perfia,  cannot  avoid  paying  a kind  of 
homage  to  Ceylon  ; and  the  monfoons,  which  alternately 
blow  from  different  points,  make  it  eafy  for  veffels  to 
come  in  and  go  out  at  all  feafons  of  the  year.  It  might 
have  been  well  peopled  and  fortified  with  little  expence 
of  blood  and  treafure.  The  numerous  fquadrons  that 
might  have  been  fent  out  from  every  port  in  the  ifland 
would  have  kept  all  Afla  in  awe : and  the  fhips  that  might 
cruize  in  thofe  latitudes,  would  have  intercepted  the  trade 
of  other  nations. 

Tht  viceroy  overlooked  thefe  advantages.  He  alfo  ne- 
glected the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  though  richer  than  that 
of  Malabar.  The  merchandife  of  the  latter  was  of  an  infer, 
rior  quality : it  produced  plenty  of  proviftons,  a fmall 
quantity  of  bad  cinnamon,  fome  pepper  and  cardamom, 
a kind  of  fpice  much  ufed  by  the  eaftern  people.  The 
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K c oaft  of  Coromandel  furnilhed  the  Aneft  cottons  in  the 
"j  world.  Its  inhabitants,  who  for  the  moft  part  were  na- 
tives of  the  country,  and  had  lefs  intercourfe  with  the 
Arabians  and  other  nations,  were  the  moft  humane  and 
induftrious  of  all  the  people  in  Indoftan.  To  this  we  may 
add,  that  the  paflage  along  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  to- 
wards the  north,  leads  to  the  mines  of  Golconda  : beftdes 
that,  this  coaft  is  admirably  fttuated  for  the  trade  of 
Bengal  and  other  countries. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Albuquerque  made  no  fettle- 
ment  there.  The  fettlements  of  St.  Thomas  and  Negapa- 
tan,  were  not  formed  till  afterwards.  He  knew  that  this 
coaft  was  deftitute  of  harbours,  and  inaccefiible  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  when  it  would  be  impoflible  for  the 
fleets  to  protect  the  colonies.  In  ftiort,  he  thought  that  when 
the  Portuguefe  had  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Ceylon, 
a conqueft  begun  by  his  predeceflor  d’Almeyda,  and  af- 
terwards completed,  they  might  command  the  trade  of 
Coromandel,  if  they  got  pofiefiion  of  Malacca.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  countiy,  of  which  Malacca  is  the  capital  city,  is 
a narrow  tra£l  of  land,  about  a hundred  leagues  in 
length.  It  joins  to  the  continent  towards  the  northern 
coaft,  where  it  borders  on  the  ftate  of  Siam,  or,  more 
properly,  the  kingdom  of  Johor,  which  has  been  feparated 
from  it.  The  reft  is  furrounded  by  the  fea,  and  divided 
from  the  iftand  of  Sumatra  by  a channel  which  is  called 
the  Straits  of  Malacca, 

Nature  had  amply  provided  for  the  happinefs  of  the 
Malays,  by  placing  them  in  a mild,  healthy  climate,  where 
refrelhing  gales  and  cooling  ftreams  allay  the  fervour  of 
the  torrid  zone ; where  the  foil  pours  forth  an  abun- 
dance of  delicious  fruits  to  fatisfy  the  wants  of  a favage 
life ; and  is  capable  of  anfwering,  by  cultivation,  all  the 
neceflary  demands  of  fociety;  where  the  trees  wear  an 
eternal  verdure,  and  the  flowers  bloom  in  a perpetual  fuc- 
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eeffion ; where  the  moll  delicate  and  fragrant  odours,  B O^O  K 
breathing  from  aromatic  plants,  perfume  the  air,  and  ^ -J.— 
infufe  a fpirit  of  voluptuous  delight  into  all  living  beings. 

But  while  nature  has  done  every  thing  in  favour  of  the 
Malays,  fociety  has  done  them  every  pofiible  injury.  Such 
has  been  the  influence  of  a tyrannical  government,  that 
•the  inhabitants  of  the  happieft  country  in  the  univerfe, 
have  become  remarkable  for  the  ferocity  of  their  manners. 

The  feudal  fyftem,  which  was  firft  planned  among  the 
rocks  and  woods  of  the  north,  has  extended  itfelf  even  to 
the  forefls  and  mild  regions  of  the  equator,  where  every 
thing  confpires  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  a long  life  of 
tranquility,  which  can  only  be  fhortened  by  a too  fre- 
quent and  exceflive  indulgence  in  pleafures.  This  enflaved 
nation  is  under  the  dominion  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  or 
rather  of  twenty  tyrants,  his  reprefentatives.  Thus  the 
defpotifm  of  a fultan  has  found  means  to  extend  its  op- 
preflive  influence  to  multitudes,  by  lodging  its  authority 
in  the  hands  of  numerous  overgrown  vaflals. 

This  turbulent  and  oppreflive  fcene  gave  rife  to  an 
univerfal  favagenefs  of  manners.  In  vain  did  heaven  and 
garth  fhower  their  bleflings  upon  Malacca ; thefe  bleflings 
only  ferved  to  make  its  inhabitants  ungrateful  ant}  un-  . 
happy.  The  mafters  let  out  their  fervices,  or  rather  thofe 
of  their  dependents  for  hire,  to  the  bell  bidder,  regard- 
lefs  of  the  lofs  that  agriculture  would  fullain  for  want  of 
hands.  They  preferred  a wandering  and  adventurous  life, 
either  by  fea  or  land  to  induftry.  This  people  had  con- 
quered a large  Archipelago,  well  known  in  the  eall  by 
the  name  of  Malayan  Iflands.  The  numerous  colonies 
that  were  tranfplanted  thither,  carried  with  them  their 
laws,  their  manners,  their  cuftoms,  and  what  is  fomewhat 
remarkable,  the  foftell  language  in  all  Afia. 

The  fituation  of  Malacca  had,  however,  made  it  the 
moll  conflderable  market  in  India ; its  harbour  was  con- 
ftantly  crouded  with  veflels  either  from  Japan,  China, 

the 
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K the  Philippine  and  Molucca  iflands,  and  the  adjacent 
Parts  of  the  eaftern  coaft ; or  from  Bengal,  Coromandel, 
Malabar,  Perfia,  Arabia,  and  Africa.  Thefe  merchants 
carried  on  a fafe  trade  among  themfelves,  or  with  the 
inhabitants ; the  Malays,  who  had  been  addicted  to 
plunder,  preferring  a certain  advantage  to  the  precarious 
and  uncertain  fuccefs  of  piratical  expeditions. 

The  Portuguefe  wanted  to  have  a fhare  in  the  general 
commerce  of  Afia.  At  firft  they  appeared  at  Malacca  in 
the  charatter  of  merchants ; but  their  ufurpations  in  India 
rendered  their  defigns  fo  much  fufpeded,  and  the  animo- 
lity  of  the  Arabians  had  circulated  reports  fo  much  to 
the  difadvantage  of  thefe  conquerors,  that  meafures  were 
taken  to  deftroy  them.  They  fell  into  the  fnares  that 
were  laid  for  them ; feveral  of  them  were  maflacred,  and 
others  thrown  into  prifon.  Thofe  who  efcaped  got  back 
to  their  fhips,  which  retreated  to  the  Malabar  coaft. 

Though  Albuquerque  did  not  intend  to* wait  fora  rup- 
ture to  afford  him  a pretence  of  feizing  Malacca,  he  was 
not  difpleafed  at  this  incident,  as  it  gave  his  enterprize 
an  appearance  of  juftice  that  might  leffen  the  odium  which 
fuch  a ftep  muft  naturally  have  drawn  upon  the  Portu- 
guefe name.  As  an  imprefllon  fo  favourable  to  his  views 
might  be  weakened  by  delay,  he  did  not  hefitate  a mo- 
ment to  take  his  revenge.  The  enemy  expefted  a fud 
den  blow  ; and  accordingly,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
place,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  15  n,  he  found  every 
thing  in  readinefs  to  receive  him. 

But  formidable  as  thefe  preparations  appeared,  there 
was  a ftill  greater  obftacle,  which  for  fome  days  damped 
the  valour  of  the  chriftian  general;  his  friend,  Araujo, 
had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  firft  expedition,  and  the 
enemy  threatened  to  put  him  to  death  the  moment  the 
fiege  fhould  begin.  Albuquerque,  who  did  not  want  fen- 
fibility,  paufed  at  the  profpedt  of  his  friend’s  danger,  when 
he  received  the  following  billet.  Think  of  nothing  but  the  glory 

and 
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and  advantage  of  Portugal ; if  I cannot  contribute  towards  E ° 
your  victory,  at  leaf  let  me  not  be  the  means  of  preventing 
it.  The  place  was  attacked  and  carried  after  feveral 
doubtful,  bloody,  and  obftinate  engagements.  They  found 
in  it  immenfe  treafure,  vaft  magazines,  and  whatever 
could  contribute  to  the  elegancies  and  pleafures  of  life, 
and  a fort  was  eredted  there  to  fecure  the  conqueft. 

As  the  Portuguefe  contented  themfelves' with  the  poflef- 
fion  of  the  city,  the  inhabitants*  who  profeffed  a kind  of 
corrupt  Mohammedanifm,  and  were  unwilling  to  fubmit  to 
their  new  mailers,  either  retired  into  the  inland  parts, 
or  difperfed  themfelves  along  the  coalf.  Having  loft  the 
fpirit  of  commerce,  they  relapfed  into  all  the  exceffes  of 
their  violent  charadter.  Thefe  people  never  go  without  a 
poniard,  which  they  call  crid.  The  invention  of  this  mur- 
derous' weapon  feems  to  have  exhaulled  all  the  powers 
of  their  fanguinary  genius.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  fuch  men  armed  with  fuch  an  inftrument.  When 
they  get  on  board  a veffel,  they  ftab  all  the  crew  when 
they  leaft  fufpedt  any  harm.  Since  their  treachery  has 
been  known,  all  the  Europeans  take  care  never  to  employ 
a Malayan  failor  ; but  thefe  barbarians,  who  always  made 
it  a rule  to  attack  the  weaker  party,  have  now  changed 
this  ancient  cuftom,  and,  animated  by  an  unaccountable 
refolution,  to  kill  or  be  killed,  come  in  boats  with  thirty 
men  to  board  our  veffels,  and  fometimes  fucceed  in  car- 
rying them  off : if  they  are  repulfed,  they  have  the  fatif- 
fadtion  at  leaft  of  having  imbrued  their  hands  in  blood. 

A people  who  derives  from  nature  fuch  an  indexible 
bravery,  may  be  exterminated,  but  not  fubdued  by  force. 
They  are  only  to  be  civilized  by  humane  treatment,  the 
allurements  of  riches  or  liberty,  ,the  influence  of  virtue- 
and  moderation,  and  a mild  government.  They  muff  be 
reftored  to  their  rights,  or  left  to  themfelves,  before  we 
can  hope  to  eftablifh  any  intercourfe  with  them.  To  at- 
tempt to  reduce  them  by  conqueft,  is,  perhaps,  the  laft  me- 
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B O^O  K thod  that  lhould  be  tried:  as  it  will  only  increafe  their 
«_  — _»  abhorrence  of  a foreign  yoke,  and  difcourage  them  from- 
entering  into  any  focial  engagements.  Nature  has  placed 
certain  people  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean,  like  lions  in 
the  deferts,  that  they  may  enjoy  their  liberty.  Tempefts, 
fands,  forefts,  mountains  and  caverns,  are  the  places  of 
refuge  and  defence  to  all  independent  beings.  Civilized 
nations  lhould  take  care  how  they  invade"  the  rights,/  or 
rouze  the  fpirits  of  iflanders  and  favages : as  they  may  be 
allured  that  they  will  become  cruel  and  barbarous  to  no 
purpofe ; that  their  ravages  will  make  them  detefted  ; and 
that  difgrace  and  revenge  are  the  only  laurels  they  can 
expett  to  obtain. 

After  the  redu&ion  of  Malacca,  the  kings  of  Siam, 
Pegu,  and  feveral  others,  alarmed  at  a conquell  fo  fatal 
to  their  independence,  fent  ambafiadors  to  congratulate 
Albuquerque,  to  make  him  an  offer  of  their  trade,  and 
to  defire  an  alliance  with  Portugal. 


Settlement  Affairs  being  in  this  fituation,  a fquadron  was  de- 
tuguefe  tached  from  the  fleet  to  the  Malaccas.  Thefe  illands, 
lUandt>alaCCa  *n  Inctian  ocean  near  the  equinoxial,  are 

ten  in  number,  including  as  ufual,  thofe  of  Banda.  The 
largeft  is  not  more  than  twelve  leagues  in  circumference. 


and  the  others  are  much  fmaller. 

It  is  not  known  who.  were  the  firft  inhabitants  ; but  it 
is  pretty  certain-  that  the  Javans  and  the  Malays  have 
fucceflively  been  in  polfeflion  of  them.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  lixteenth  century,  they  were  inhabited  by  a kind  of 
favages,  whofe  chiefs,  though  honoured  with  the  title  of 
kings,  polfelfed  only  a limited  authority,  totally  depen- 
dent on  the  caprice  of  their  fubje&s.  They  had  of  late 
years,  joined  the  fuperftitions  of  Mohammedanifm  to  thofe 
of  Paganifm,  which  they  had  profefied  for  a confiderable 
time.  Their  indolence  was  exceflive.  Their  only  em- 
ployment was  hunting  and  fifhing ; and  they  were  (Gran- 
gers to  all  kind  of  agriculture.  They  were  encouraged  in 

their 
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their  inaftivity  by  the  advantages  they  derived  from  the  B 


cocoa-tree. 


The  cocoa  is  a tree  whofe  roots  are  fo  flender  and 
penetrate  fo  little  away  into  the  ground,  that  it  is  fre- 
quently blown  down  by  the  wind.  Its  trunk,  which  rifes 
to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  is  ftraight,  of  a 
middling  thicknefs,  and  every  where  of  the  fame  diameter. 
It  is  of  fo  fpungy  a nature,  that  it  is  unfit  for  fhip- 
timber,  or  for  any  building  that  requires  folidity.  The 
tuft  is  compofed  of  ten  or  twelve  leaves,  "which  are  large, 
long,  and  thick,  and  are  made  ufe  of  in  covering  the 
roofs  of  houfes.  From  this  tuft,  which  is  renewed  thrice 
every  year,  at  the  fame  time  arife  very  large  buds,  from 
each  of  which  hang  ten  or  twelve  cocoas,  which,  in- 
cluding their  fhells,  are  more  than  half  a foot  in  diameter. 
The  outer  coat  of  . the  nut  confifts  of  filaments,  which 
are  ufed  for  coarfe  fluffs,  and  fhip  cables.  Of  the  next 
coat,  which  is  very  hard,  are  made  fmall  cups,  and  other 
domeftic  utenfils.  The  infide  of  this  fhell  is  filled  with 
a white  firm  pulp,  from  which  is  expreffed  an  oil  much 
ufed  in  the  Indies.  It  is  fweet,  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues frefh,  but  it  contrails  a bitter  tafte  when  it  is  kept 
long,  and  is  then  only  proper  for  burning.  The  fedi- 
ment  that  remains  in  the  prefs,  affords  nourifhment  for 
cattle,  poultry,  and  even  the  lower  kind  of  people  in 
times  of  fcarcity.  The  pulp  of  the  cocoa  contains  a liquid 
which  is  extremely  refrefhing,  and  quenches  the  thirfl^of 
labouring  people  both  at  fea  and  land.  This  liquor  is 
very  wholefome,  but  has  a fweet  infipid  tafte. 

When  thofe  buds  are  cut  at  the  extremity,  veffels  are 
placed  to  receive  the  white  liquor  that  diflils  from  them  : 
which  if  drawn  off  before  fun-rife,  and  drunk  while  it  is 
frefn,  has  the  flavour  of  fweet  wine.  It  afterwards  turns 
four,  and  makes  good  vinegar.  When  diflilled  in  its  high- 
eft  perfe&ion,  it  produces  a fcrong  brandy:  and  boiled' 
with  quick-lime,  yields  a middling  kind  of  fugar.  The 
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B O^O  K trees  from  which  this  liquor  has  been  extra&ed,  bear  no 
y — . fruit ; the  juices  being  exhaufted,  which  ferve  to  produce 

and  nourifh  the  kernel. 

Besides  this  tree,  which  is  common  in  all  parts  of  India, 
the  Malaccas  produce  a fingular  plant,  which  they  call 
fago.  This  tree  affords  a nutriment  from  its  trunk  and 
vital  fubftance : its  fruit  being  a fuperfluous  and  ufelefs 
part.  It  grows  wild  in  the  forefts,  and  multiplies  itfelf 
by  feeds  and  fuckers.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet, 
and  is  about  fix  in  circumference.  The  bark  is  an  inch 
thick.  The  inner  rind  is  compofed  of  an  affemblage  of 
long  fibres  which  are  interlaced  with  each  other.  This 
double  coat  contains  a kind  of  fap  or  gum,  which  falls 
into  meal.  This  tree,  which  feem's  to  grow  purely  for  the 
ufe  of  man,  points  out  the  meal  by  a fine  white  powder 
which  covers  its  leaves,  and  is  a certain  fign  of  the  ma- 
turity of  the  fago.  It  is  then  cut  down  to  the  root,  and 
fawn  into  fcantlings,  which  are  divided  into  four  quarters, 
for  the  better  extrafting  of  the  fap  or  meal  it  contains. 
After  this  fubftance  has  been  diluted  in  water,  it  is  ftrained 
through  a kind  of  fieve,  which  retains  the  groffer  par- 
ticles ; the  reft  is  thrown  into  earthen  moulds,  where  it 
dries  and  hardens  for  fome  years.  The  Indians  eat  the 
fago  diluted  with  water,  and  fometimes  baked  or  boiled. 
Through  a principle  of  humanity,  they  referve  the  fineft 
part  of  this  meal  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  A jelly  is 
fometimes  made  of  it,  which  is  white  and  of  a delicious 
flavour. 

Temperate,  independent,  and  averfp  from  labour,  thefe 
people  had  lived  for  ages  upon  the  meal  of  the  fago,  and 
the  milk  of  the  cocoa,  when  the  Chinefe  landing  by  ac- 
cident at  the  Malaccas,  difcovered  the  clove  and  the  nut- 
meg,  with  which  valuable  fpices  the  ancients  were  entirely 
unacquainted.  They  were  foon  admired  all  over  the 
Indies,  from  whence  they  were  tranfported  to  Perfia  and 
Europe,  The  Arabians  who  at  that  time  engroffed  almoft 
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five  a part  of  it.  They  repaired  in  crowds  to  thefe  cele-  . ‘ , 

brated  iflands,  whofe  productions  they  had  already  mo^ 
nopolized,  had  not  the  Portuguefe,  who  purfued  them 
every  where,  deprived  them  of  this  branch  of  trade.  Not- 
tvithftanding  the  fchemes  that  were  laid  to  fupplant  thefe 
conquerors,  they  obtained  permiffion  to  build  a fort. 

From  this  time  the  court  of  Lifbon  ranked  the  Malaccas 
among  the  number  of  their  provinces;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  became  fuch  in  reality. 

While  Albuquerque’s  lieutenants  enriched  their  coun- 
try with  the  new  productions  of  the  eaft,  their  general  com- 
pleted the  conqueft  of  Malabar,  which  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  his  abfence  to  recover  its  liberty.  After  his 
late  fuccefs,  he  employed  the  leifure  he  enjoyed  in  the 
midlt  of  his  conquefts,  in  fuppreffing  the  licentioufnefs  of 
the  Portuguefe  j eftablilhing  order  in  all  the  colonies,  and 
regulating  the  difcipline  of  the  army:  in  the  fcourfe  of 
which  he  difplayed  an  activity,  fagacity,  wifdom,  juftice, 
humanity;  and  difintereftednefs,  which  did  honour  to  his 
character.  His  good  qualities  made  fo  deep  an  impreffion 
on  the  minds  of  the  Indians;  that,  for  a long  time  after 
his  death,  they  continued  to  repair  to  his  tomb  to  demand 
juftice  for  the  outrages  committed  by  his  fuccefTors.  He 
died  at  Goa  in  the  year  1515,  without  riches,  and  out  of 
favour  with  Emanuel,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
entertain  fufpicions  of  his  conduCt. 

If  our  dftonifhment  is  raifed  at  the  number  of  Albuqudr-  Thecaufcs 
que’s  victories,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  conquefts,  hdw  of.theenW 

. ' . * prizing  ip 

defentedly  do  thofe  brave  men  claim  Our  admiration,  whom  rit  of  the 


be  had  the  honour  to  command  in  thefe  expeditions  ? Did 
any  nation,  with  fo  flender  a force,  ever  perform  fuch  great 
actions?  The  Portuguefe,  with  lefs  than  forty  thoufand 
troops,  ilruck  terror  into  the  empire  of  Morocco,  the  bar- 
barous nations  of  Africa,  the  Mammelucs,  the  Arabians, 
and  all  the  eaftefn  countries  from  the  illand  of  Ormus  to 
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BOOK  China.  With  a force  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  a huit- 
v , dred,  they  engaged  troops,  which,  when  attacked  by  an 
enemy  of  equal  ftrength,  would  frequently  defend  their 
lives  and  pofleffions  to  the  laft  extremity.  What  kind  of 
men  then  muft  the  Portuguefe  have  been,  and  what  extra- 
ordinary caufes  mull  have  confpired  to  produce  a nation 
of  heroes! 

They  had  been  at  war  with  the  Moors  near  a century, 
when  Henry  of  Burgundy,  with  feveral  French  knights 
landed  in  Portugal  with  a defign  to  ferve  in  Caftile  un- 
der the  famous  Cid,  whofe  reputation  had  drawn  them 
thither.  The  Portuguefe  invited  them  to  lend  their  afiift- 
ance  againft  the  infidels;  the  knights  complied,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  them  fettled  in  Portugal.  Chivalry,  which 
has  contributed  as  much  as  any  other  inftitution  to  exalt 
human  nature  ; fubftituting  the  love  of  glory  for  the  love 
of  our  country  ; that  refined  fpirit  drawn  from  the  dregs  of 
the  barbarous  ages,  and  calculated  to  repair  or  leffen  the 
errors  and  inconveniences  of  the  feudal  government  from 
whence  it  took  its  rife  ; at  that  time  revived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus,  in  all  the  fplendor  it  had  at  its  firft  ap- 
pearance in  France  and  England.  The  princes  endea- 
voured to  keep  it  alive,  and  to  extend  its  influence  by 
eftabliihing  feveral  orders  formed  upon  the  plan  of  the 
ancient  ones,  and  calculated  to  infufe  the  fame  fpirit, 
which  was  a mixture  of  heroifm,  gallantry,  and  devotion. 

The  fovereigns  raifed  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  ftill  higher 
by  treating  the  nobility  in  fome  meafure  upon  a footing  of 
equality,  and  by  fetting  bounds  to  their  own  authority. 
They  frequently  affembled  their  flates  general,  without 
which,  properly  fpeaking,  there  can  be  no  nation.  By 
thefe  Rates  Alphonfo  was  inverted  with  the  regal  autho- 
rity after  the  taking  of  Lifbon ; and  in  conjundtion  with 
them,  his  fuccertors,  for  a long  time,  exercifed  the  power 
of  making  laws.  Many  of  thefe  laws  were  calculated  to 
infplre  the  love  of  great  a&ions.  ' The  order  of  nobility 

was 
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was  conferred  upon  thofe  who  had  diftinguifhed  therri- 
felves  by  fignal  fervices ; by  killing  or  taking  prifoner 
the  enemy’s  general,  or  his  fquire;  or  by  refufirig  to  pur- 
chafe  their  liberty,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  by 
renouncing  their  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  whoever 
infulted  a woman,  gave  falfe  evidence,  broke  his  promife, 
or  “ difguifed  the  truth  to  his  fovereign,”  was  deprived 
©f  his  rank; 

The  wars  waged  by  the  Portuguefe  in  defence  of  their 
rights  and  liberties,  were  at  the  fame  time  religious  wars. 
They  partook  of  ..that  fierce,  yet  enterprizing  fanaticifm, 
Which  the  popes  had  encouraged  at  the  time  of  the  cru- 
fades.  The  Portuguefe,  therefore,  were  knights  armed 
in  defence  of  their  properties*  their  wives,  their  children 
and  their  kings,  who  were  knights  as  well  as  themfelves. 
Befides  thefe,  they  were  the  heroes  of  the  crufade,  who* 
in  defending  chriftianity  were  fighting  for  their  country* 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  nation  was  final!,  and  its 
power  extremely  limited  ; it  being  chMy  in  little  Bates 
that  we  find  that  enthufiaftic  fondnefs  for  their  country, 
Which  is  utterly  unknown  in  larger  communities,  that  en- 
joy a greater  fecurity. 

The  principles  of  a&ivlty,  vigour,  and  a noble  eleva- 
tion of  mind,  which  united  in  the  charadter  of  this  na- 
tion, w'ere  not  loft  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Mbors. 
They  purfued  thefe  enemies  of  tlieir  religion  and  govern- 
ment into  Africa.  They  were  engaged  in  feverai  wars 
with  the  kings  of  Caftile  and  Leon;  and  during  the 
interval  that  preceded  their  expeditions  to  India,  the  no- 
bility lived  at  a diftance  from  cities  and  the  court,  and 
prefervecl  in  their  caftles  the  virtues  of  their  anceftors, 
together  with  their  portraits. 

When  the  plan  of  extending  their  conquefts  in  Africa 
and  Aha  became  the  object  of  attention  among  the  Por- 
tuguefe ; a new  paffion  co-operated  with  the  principles 
juft  mentioned,  to  give  additional  energy  to  the  Portu- 
G 2 guefe 
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i O O K guefe  fpirit.  This  paffion,  which  however  it  might  ank 
i mate  all  the  reft  for  the  prefent,  would  foon  deftroy  the 
generofity  of  their  temper,  was  avarice.  The  veffels  were 
crowded  with  adventurers*  who  wanted  to  enrich  them- 
felves,  ferve  their  country,  and  make  profdytes.  They 
appeared  in  India  to  be  fomething  more  than  men  till 
the  death  of  Albuquerque.  Then  riches,  which  were 
the  objeft  and  reward  of  their  conquefts,  introduced  an 
Univerfal  corruption.  The  nobler  paffions  gave  way  to 
the  pleafures  of  luxury,  which  never  fail  to  enervate 
the  body,  and  to  deftroy  the  virtues  of  the  mind.  The 
weak  fucceflors  of  the  illuftrious  Emanuel,  and  the  men 
of  mean  abilities,  which  he  himfelf  fent  as  viceroys  to 
the  Indies,  gradually  contributed  to  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Fortuguefe. 

Lopez-Soarez,  however,  who  fucceeded  Albuquerque, 
purfued  his  defigns.  He  abolilhed  a barbarous  cuftons 
that  prevailed  in  the  country  of  Travancor,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Calicut.  Thefe  people  confulted  forcerers  - 
concerning  the  deftiny1  of  their  children:  If  the  magician 
promifed  a happy  deftiny,  they  were  fufferea  to  live,  if 
he  foretold  any  great  calamities  that  were  to  befal  them, 
they  were  put  to  death.  Soarez  interpofed  to  preferve 
their  children.  He  was  for  feme  time  employed  in  pre- 
venting this  oppofition  with  which  the  Portuguefe  were 
threatened  in  India  ; and  as  foon  as  he  was  relieved  from 
his  anxiety,  he  refolved  to  attempt  a pafiage  to  China. 

Arrival  of  The  great  Albuquerque  had  formed  the  fame  defign. 


the  Portu-  pj  had  met  with  Chinefe  fhips  and  merchants  at  Malacca, 
guefe  at  r . _ 

China.  and  conceived  a high  opinion  of  a nation,  whofe  very 

State  of  this  fa^org  qtad  more  politenefs,  a better  lenfe  of  decorum. 


empire. 


more  good  nature  and  humanity,  than  were,  at  that  time, 
to  be  found  among  the  European  nobility.  He  invited 
the  Chinefe  to  continue  their  commerce  with  Malacca, 
From  them  he  procured  a particular  account  of  the 
ftrength,  riches,  and  manners  of  their  extenfive  empire, 

and' 
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fcnd  communicated  his  intelligence  to  the  court  of  Por-  BOOK 


tugal. 


I. 


The  Chinefe  nation  was  utterly  unknown  in  Europe. 
Mark  Paul,  a Venetian,  who  had  travelled  to  China  by 
land,  had  given  a defcription  of  it  which  was  looked  upon 
as  fabulous.  It  correfponded,  however,  with  the  parti- 
culars fince  tranfmitted  by  Albuquerque.  Credit  was 
given  to  this  officer’s  teftimpny,  and  to  his  account  of  the 
lucrative  trade  that  might  be  carried  on  in  this  country. 

In  the  year  1518  a fquadron  failed  from  Lilbon  to  carry 
over  an  ambaffador.  As  foon  as  it  arrived  at  the  iflands 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  it  was  furrounded  by 
Chinefe  veffels,  which  came  to  reconnoitre  it.  Ferdinand 
D’Andreade,  who  commanded  it,  did  not  attempt  to  defend 
himfelf : he  fuffered  the  Chinefe  to  come  on  board ; com- 
municated the  objeft  of  his  voyage  to  the  Mandarins  that 
prefided  at  Canton,  and  fent  his  ambaffador  on  ffiore,  who 
was  conducted  to  Pekin, 

This  ambaffador  was  every  moment  prefented  with  fome 
new  wonder,  that  ftruck  him  with  amazement.  If  we 
confider  the  largenefs  of  towns,  the  multitude  of  vil- 
lages, the  variety  of  canals,  of  which  fome  are  navigable 
acrofs  the  empire,  and  others  contribute  to  the  fertility  of 
the  foil : the  art  of  cultivating  their  lands,  and  the  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  their  produ&ions,  the  fagacious  and 
milcl  afpeft  of  the  inhabitants,  the  perpetual  interchange 
of  good  offices  which  appeared  in  the  country,  and  on  the 
publick  roads,,  and  the  good  order  preferved  among  thofe 
numberleft  crouds  who  were  engaged  in  the  hurry  of  bufi- 
nefs,  we  ffiall  not  wpnder  at  the  furprize  of  the  Portuguefe 
ambaffador,  v/ho  had  been  accuftomed  to  the  barbarous 
and  ridiculous  manners  of  Europe. 

Let  us  take  a thort  view  of  this  people.  The  hiftory  of 
a nation  fo  well  governed,  is  the  hiftory  of  men  : the  reft  of 
the  world  refembles  the  chaos  of  matter  before  it  was 
Wrought  into  form.  After  a long  feries  of  devaluation. 
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BOOK  fociety  has  at  length  rifen  to  order  and  harmony.  State? 
! _y‘_L  , and  nations  are  produced  from  each  other,  like  individuals, 
with  this  difference,  that  in  families  nature  brings  about 
the  death  of  fome,  and  provides  for  the  births  of  others, 
in  a conftant  and  regular  fucceffion : but  in  hates,  this 
rule  is  violated  and  deftroyed  by  the  diforders  of  fociety, 
where  it  fometimes  happens  that  ancient  monarchies  flifle 
riling  republics  in  their  births,  and  that  a rude  and  fa- 
vage  people,  rufhing  like  a torrent,  fweep  away  multitudes 
of  hates,  which  are  difunitpd  and  broken  in  pieces. 

China  alone  has  been  exempted  from  this  fatality. 
This  empire,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ruhian  Tartary, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Indies,  by  Thibet  on  the  weh,  and 
by  the  ocean  on  the  eaft,  comprehends  almoh  all  the 
eahern  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Aha.  It  is  eighteen 
hundred  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  faid  to  have  lahed 
through  a fucceffive  feries  of  four  thoufand  years,  nor  is 
this  antiquity  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  The  narrow 
bounds  of  our  hihory,  and  the  fmall  extent  of  our  king- 
doms, which  rife  and  fall  in  a quick  fucceffion,  aie  the 
confequence  of  wars,  fuperflition,  and  the  unfavourable 
circupiftances  of  our  htuation.  But  the  Chinefe,  who  are 
encompaffed  and  defended  on  all  hdes  by  feas  and  deferts, 
have,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  given  a lading  liability 
to  their  empire.  Since  their  coafls,  and  the  inland  parts 
of  their  territories  have  been  peopled  and  cultivated,  this 
happy  nation  mull  of  courfe  have  been  the  center  of  at- 
traction to  all  the  furrounding  people ; and  the  wandering 
or  cantoned  tribes  mull  neceffarily  have  gradually  attached 
themfelves  to  a body  of  men,  who  fpeak  lefs  frequently  of  the 
conquefls  they  have  made,  than  of  the  attacks  they  have 
fuffered ; and  are  happier  in  the  thought  of  having  civilized 
their  conquerors,  than  they  could  have  been  in  that  of 
having  deftroyed  their  invaders. 

In  a country  where  the  government  is  fo'ancient,  we  may 
every  where  expett  to  find  deep  tracer  of  the  continued 

force 
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force  of  induftry.  The  plains  have  been  levelled  with  the  s 0^°  K 
exafteft  care ; and,  in  general,  have  no  greater  declivity 
than  is  neceflary  to  facilitate  the  watering  of  the  land, 
which  they  confider,  with  reafon,  as  one  of  the  greateft 
helps  in  agriculture.  They  have  but  few,  even  of  the 
molt  ufeful  trees,  as  their  fruits  would  rob  the  corn  of 
its  nourilhment.  There  are  gardens,  it  is  true,  inter- 
fperfed  with  flowers,  fine  turf,  lhrubberies,  and  fountains  ; 
but  however  agreeable  thefe  fcenes  might  be  to  an  idle 
fpettator,  they  feem  to  be  concealed  and  removed  from  the 
public  eye,  as  if  the  owners  were  afraid  of  ibewing  how 
much  their  amufements  had  encroached  upon  the  foil  that 
ought  to  be  cultivated  for  the  fupport  of  life.  They  have 
no  parks  or  extenfive  forefts,  which  are  not  near  fo  fer- 
viceable  to  mankind  by  the  wood  they  furnifh,  as  prejudi- 
cial  by  preventing  agriculture  ; and  while  they  contribute 
to  the  pleafure  of  the  great  by  the  beafts  that  range  in 
them,  prove  a real  misfortune  to  the  hufbandman.  In 
China,  the  beauty  of  a country-feat  confifts  in  its  being 
happily  fituated,  furrounded  with  an  agreeable  variety  of 
•cultivated  fields,  and  interfperfed  with  trees  planted  irre- 
gularly, and  with  fome  mounts  of  a porous  ftone,  which 
at  a diftance  have  the  appearance  of  rocks  or  mountains. 

The  hills  are  generally  cut  into  terraces,  fupported  by 
dry  walls.  Here  they  have  refervoirs,  conftru&ed  with 
ingenuity,  for  the  reception  of  rain  and  fpring  water.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  fee  the  bottom,  fummit  and  declivity 
of  a hill  watered  by  the  fame  canal,  by  means  of  a num- 
ber of  engines  of  a fimple  conftru&ion,  which  fave  ma- 
nual labour,  and  perform  with  two  men  what  could  not  be 
done  with  a thoufand  in  the  ordinary  way.  Thefe  heights 
commonly  yield  three  crops  in  a year.  They  firft  fow  a 
kind  of  raddiih,  which  produces  an  oil,  then  cotton,  and 
after  that  potatoes.  This  is  the  common  method  of  culfr 
$,  but  this  rule  is  not  without  exception. 
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K Upon  moft  of  the  mountains  which  are  incapable  of 
; being  cultivated  for  the  ufe  of  man,  proper  trees  are 
planted  for  building  houfes  or  fhips.  Many  of  then* 
contain  iron,  tin  and  copper  mines,  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  empire.  The  gold  mines  haye  been  negle&ed,  either 
becaufe  their  produce  did  not  defray  the  expence  "of 
working  them,  or  becaufe  the  gold  duft,  waffied  down 
by  the  torrents,  was  found  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of 
exchange. 

The  fandy  plains,  faved  from  the  ravages  of  the  ocean  * 
Which  changes  its  bed  as  rivers  do  their  courfe,  in  a fpace 
of  time  fo  exadly  proportioned  to  their  different  moments, 
that  a fraall  encroachment  of  the  fea,  caufes  a thoufand 
revolutions  on  the  furface  of  the  globe,  form,  at  this 
day,- the  provinces  of  Nankin  and  Techekiang,  which  are 
the  fineft  in  the  empire.  As  the  Egyptians  checked  the 
courfe  of  the  Nile,  the  Chinefe  have  raviffied,  reftrained, 
and  given  laws  to  the  ocean.  They  have  re-united  to  the 
continent,  trads  of  land  which  had  been  disjoined  by  the 
element.  They  ftill  exert  their  endeavours  to  oppofe 
that  overruling  effed  of  the  earth’s  motion,  which  pro? 
trudes  the  ocean  from  eaft  to  weft.  To  the  movements  of 
the  globe,  the  Chinefe  oppofe  the  efforts  of  induftry 
and  while  nations,  the  moft  celebrated  in  hiftory,  have, 
by  the  rage  of  conqueft,  increafed  the  ravages  that  tim? 
is  perpetually  making  upon  this  globe  ; they  ufe  fuch 
efforts  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  univerfal  devaftation,  as 
might  appear  fupernatural,  if  daily  experience  did  not 
afford  us  ftrong  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

To  the  improvements  upon  land,  this  nation  adds,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  the  improvement  of 
the  water.  The  rivers,,  which  communicate  with  each 
other  by  canals,  and  run  under  the  walls  of  moft  of  the 
^fowns,  prefent  us  with  the  profped  of  floating  cities, 
compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  boats  filled  with  people, 
$ffio  live  conftantly  upon  the  water,  and  whofe  foie  erm 

ployment 
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ploymeiit  is  fiftiing.  The  fea  itfelf  is  covered  with  barks,  B 0^0  K 
whofe  marts,  at  a diftance,  appear  like  moving  forefts.  — > 

Anfon  finds  fault  with  the  rtfhermen  belonging  to  thefe 
boats,  for  not  giving  themfelves  a moment’s  intermif, 

Hon  from  their  work  to  look  at  his  Ihip,  which  was  the 
large  ft  that  had  ever  appeared  in  thefe  latitudes.  But  this 
inattention  to  an  object,  which  appeared  to  a Chinefe 
fail  or  to  be  of  no  ufe,  though  it  was  in  the' way  of  his 
profeftion,  is,  perhaps,  a proof  of  the  happinefs  of  a people, 
who  prefer  bufinefs  to  matters  of  mere  curioftty. 

The  manner  of  culture  is  by  no  means  uniform  through- 
out this  empire,  but  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil  and  the  difference  of  the  climate.  In  the  low  coun- 
tries towards  the  fouth  they  fow  rice,  which  being  always 
under  water,  grows  to  a great  fize,  and  yields  two  crops 
in  a year.  In  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
fttuation  is  lofty  and  dry,  the  foil  produces  a fpecies  of 
rice,  which  is  neither  fo  large,  well-tafted,  or  nourifhing* 
and  makes  the  hufbandman  but  one  return  in  the  year  for 
his  labour.  In  the  northern  parts  they  cultivate  the  fame 
kinds  of  grain  as  in  Europe,  which  grow  in.  as  great 
plenty,  and  are  of  as  good  a quality  as  in  any  of  our  moft 
fertile  countries.  From  one  end  of  China  to  the  other, 
there  are  large  quantities  of  vegetables,  particularly  in 
the  South,  where  that  and  fifh  fupply  the  place  of  meat, 
which  is  the  general  food  of  the  other  provinces.  But 
the  improvement  of  lands  is  univerfally  underftood  and 
attended  to.  All  the  different  kinds  of  manure  are  care- 
fully preferved,  and  fldlfully  diftributed  to  the  beft  advam 
tage;  and  that  whiph  arifes  from  fertile  lands,  is  applied 
to  make  them  ffiil  more  fertile.  This  grand  fyftem  of 
nature,  which  is  fuftained  by  deftrudion  and  re-produc- 
tion, is  better  underftood  and  attended  to  in  China  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

A philosopher,  whom  the  fpirit  of  obfervafion  has 
led  into  their  empire,  has  found  out  and  explained  the 
££ufes  of  the  rural  ceconomy  of  the  Chinefe. 
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K The  firft  of  thefe  caufes  is  that  chara&er  of  induftry 
„ j % which  this  nation  is  particularly  diftinguilhed,  and 
is  one  of  thofe,  which  in  its  nature  requires  a lefs 
fhare  of  repofe.  Every  day  in  the  year  is  devoted  to  la- 
bour, except  the  firft,  which  is  employed  in  paying  and 
receiving  viftts  among  relations ; and  the  laft,  which  is 
facred  to  the  memory  pf  their  anceftors.  The  firft  is  a 
focial  duty,  the  latter  a part  of  domeftic  worfhip.  In  this 
nation  of  fages,'  whatever  unites  and  civilizes  mankind  is 
religion,  and  religion  itfelf  is  nothing  more  than  the  prac- 
tice of  the  focial  virtues.  Thefe  fober  and  rational 
people  want  nothing  more  than  the  controul  of  civil  laws 
to  make  them  juft;  their  private  worlhip  confifts  in  the 
love  of  their  parents  whether  living  or  dead;  and  their 
public  worlhip  in  the  love  of  labour;  and  that  labour 
which  is  held  in  the  moft  facrecj  veneration  is  agriculture. 

The  generofity  of  two  of  their  emperors  is  much  re- 
vered, who,  preferring  the  interefts-  of  the  ftate  to  thofe 
of  their  family,  kept  their  own  children  from  the  throne 
to  make  room  for  men  taken  from  the  plow.  They  re- 
vere the  memory  of  thefe  hulbandmen,  who  fowed  the 
feeds  of  the  happinefs  and  liability  of  the  empire  in  the 
fertile  bcfom  of  the  earth  ; that  inexhauftible  fource  of 
whatever  conduces  to  the  nourilhment,  and  confequently 
to  the  numbers  of  mankind. 

In'  imitation  of  thefe  royal  hulbandmen,  the  emperors 
of  China  become  hulbandmen  officially.  It  is  one  of 
their  public  fundtions  to  break  up  the  ground  in  the 
fpring ; and  the  parade  and  magnificence  that  accompa- 
nies this  ceremony,  draws  together  all  the  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  They  flock  in  crouds  to 
fee  their  prince  perform  this  folemnity  in  honour  of  the 
firft  of  all  the  arts.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  fables  of  Greece,  a 
god,  who  tends  the  flocks  of  a king ; it  is  the  father  of  his 
people,  who,  holding  the  plow  with  his  own  hands,  Ihews 
his  children  what  are  the  true  riches  of  the  ftate.  In  a 
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little  time  he  repairs  again  to  the  field  he  has  ploughed  B O^O  K 
himfelf,  to  fow  the  feed  that  is  ipoft  proper  for  the  ground.  LrT%‘— ,j 
The  example  of  the  prince  is  followed  in  all  the  pro^- 
vinces ; and  at  the  fame  feafons,  the  viceroys  repeat  the 
fame  ceremonies  in  the  prefence  of  a numerous  concourfe 
of  hufbandmen.  The  Europeans,  who  have  been  pre- 
fent  at  this  folemnity  at  Canton,  never  fpeak  of  it  with, 
out  emotion ; and  make  us  regret  that  this  fellival,  whofe 
political  aim  is  the  encouragement  of  labour,  is  not  efta- 
blifhed  in  our  climate,  inftead  of  that  number  of  religious 
feafts,  which  feem  to  be  invented  by  idlenefs  to  make  the 
country  a barren  wafte. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  court  of 
Pekin  are  really  engaged  in  the  labours  of  a rural  life. 

The  arts  of  luxury  are  grown  to  fo  great  a height  in 
China,  that  thefe  performances  can  only  pafs  for  mere 
ceremonies.  But  the  law  which  obliges  the  prince  to  Ihow 
this  token  of  refpeft  to  the  profeffion  of  hulfiandmen,  has 
a tendency  to  promote  the  advantage  of  agriculture.  The 
deference  paid  by  the  fovereign  to  public  opinions  con- 
tributes to  perpetuate  it ; and  the  influence  of  opinion 
is  the  principal  fpring  that  actuates  the  political  machine. 

This  influence  is  preferved  in  China  by  conferring  ho- 
nours on  all  hulbandmen,  who  excel  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  ground.  When  any  ufeful  difcovery  is  made  the  au^ 
thor  of  it  is  called  to  court  to  communicate  it  to  the 
prince ; and  is  fent  by  government  into  the  provinces, 
to  inftruft  them  in  his  method.  In  a word,  in  this  coun- 
try, where  nobility  is  not  hereditary,  but  a mere  perfonal 
reward  indifcriminately  bellowed  upon  merit;  feveral  of 
the  magiftrates  and  perfons  raifed  to  the  higheft  employ- 
ments in  the  empire  are  chofen  out  of  families  who  are 
folely  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land. 

These  encouragements  which  belong  to  their  manners, 
are  further  feconded  by  the  bell  political  inftitutions. 

Whatever  is  in  its  nature  incapable  of  being  divided,  as  the 
- fea, 
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B o^o  K fea,  rivers,  canals,  Sec.  is  enjoyed  in  common,  and  is  no*. 

I_  i body’s  property.  Every  one  has  the  liberty  of  going 

upon  the  water,  fifhing,  and  hunting;  and  a fubjeft  who 
is  in  poffefiion  of  an  eftate,  whether  acquired  by  himfelf 
or  left  by  his  relations,  is  in  no  danger  of  having  his 
right  called  in  queftion  by  the  tyrannical  authority  of  the 
feudal  laws. 

The  fmallnefs  of  the  taxes  is  Rill  a farther  encourage- 
ment to  agriculture.  Till  lately,  the  proportion  paid  to 
government  out  of  the  produce  of  the  lands,  was  from  a 
tenth  down  to  a thirtieth  part  of  the  income,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  foil.  This  was  the  only  tribute  le- 
vied in  China.  The  leading  men  never  entertained  a 
thought  of  increafing  it ; not  venturing  to  pufh  a point 
of  this  nature  in  opposition  to  cuftom  and  opinion,  which 
determine  every  thing  in  this  empire.  Some  emperors  and 
minifters,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  glad  to  attempt  an 
innovation  of  this  kind ; but  as  fuch  an  undertaking 
would  require  time,  and  they  could  not  hope  to  live  to 
fee  its  fuccefs,  they  did  not  choofe  to  engage  in  it.  Men 
of  bad  principles  aim  at  immediate  enjoyment,  while  the 
virtuous  fubjeri:  expending  his  benevolence  beyond  the 
prefent  generation,  contents  himfelf  with  forming  defigns, 
and  propagating  ufeful  truths,  without  expe&ing  to  reap 
any  advantage  from  them  in  his  own  perfon. 

It  is  but  lately  that  conqueft  and  commerce  have  intro- 
duced new  taxes  into  China.  The  Tartar  emperors  have 
laid  a duty  upon  certain  articles  of  provifions,  metals, 
and  merchandife.  In  fhort,  if  we  may  believe  the  Jefuit 
Amyot,  cuftoms  are  eftablifhed  there  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  Europeans  would  imi- 
tate the  Chrnefe  in  the  mode  of  levying  their  taxes ; 
which  is  juft,  humane,  and  not  expenfive.  Every  year, 
at  the  time  of  harveft,  the  fields  are  meafujed,  and  rated 
in  proportion  to  their  aftual  produce.  Whether  the  Chi- 
nefe  are  as  dilhoneft  as  they  are  reprefented,  or  whether 
''  ‘ - they 
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they  are  only  faithlefs  and  deceitful  in  their  dealings  with  ® K 
Grangers,  as  feveral  nations  among  the  ancients,  I fhall 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine ; but  it  fhould  feem  that 
government  repofes  confiderable  confidence  in  them,  as 
they  are  not  teized  and  molefted  by  thofe  fearchingS 
and  troublefome  vifits,  fo  common  in  the  mode  of 
taxation  in  Europe.  The  only  penalty  inflifted  on  peri 
fons  liable  to  be  taxed,  and  who  are  too  flow  in  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  tribute  demanded  by  the  public,  is  to  quarter 
old,  infirm,  and  poor  people  upon  them,  to  be  maintained 
at  their  expence  till  they  have  difcharged  the  debt  due  to 
government.  This  manner  of  proceeding  has  a tendency 
•to  awaken  pity  and  humanity  in  the  breaft  of  a citizen, 
when  he  fees  miferable  objefts,  and  hears  the  cries  of 
hunger : inflead  of  giving  difguft,  and  exciting  his  re- 
fentment  by  forcible  feizures  and  the  menaces  of  an  info* 
lent  foldiery,  who  come  to  live  at  difcretion  in  a houfe 
expofed  to  the  numberlefs  extortions  of  the  exchequer. 

' In  China,  the  taxes  are  levied  without  having  recourfe 
to  thofe  oppreflive  methods  that  are  pra&ifed  in  Europe. 

The  mandarins  take  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
earth  in  kind.  The  officers  in  the  municipal  towns  giva 
in  their  account  of  this  tribute  and  all  other  taxes  to  the 
.receiver-general  of  the  province  ; and  the  whole  is  lodged 
in  the  public  treafury.  The  ufe  that  is  made  of  this  re- 
venue prevents  all  frauds  in  collecting  it : as  it  is  well 
known,  that  a part  of  thefe  duties  is  allotted  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  magiftrates  and  foldiers.  The  money 
arifing  from  the  fale  of  this  proportion  of  the  product  of 
the  lands  is  never  ifiued  from  the  exchequer  but  in  public 
exigencies.  It  is  laid  up  in  the  magazines  again#  times 
of  fcarcity,  when  the  people  receive,  what  they  lent,  as 
it  were,  in  times  of  plenty. 

In'  may  naturally  be  expefted  that  a nation,  enjoying 
fo  many  advantages,  will  be  extremely  populous : efpeci- 
ally  in  a climate  where,  whatever  reafon  may  be  affigned 

for 
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B 0^0  K for  it*  the  women  are  remarkably  prolific,  and  the  me<i 
- L,-  % do  no  injury  to  the  natural  vigour  of  their  conftitution 
by  the  ufe  of  ftrOng  liquors  ; where  the  weather  is  whole- 
fome  and  temperate,  and  few  children  die  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  born  : where  the  foil  overpays  the  labour 
of  cultivating  it,  not  to  mention  their  fimple  and  plain 
manner  of  living*  which  is  regulated  by  the  drifted  eco* 
nomy. 

The  Jefuits,  however,  who  were  employed  by  the  court 
of  Pekin  to  make  charts  of  the  empire,  in  the  courfe  of 
their  undertaking,  difcovered  fome  confiderable  trafts  of 
defert  land,  which  had  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  mer- 
chants who  frequented  only  the  fea-ports,  and  of  travel- 
lers who  went  only  by  the  road  of  Canton  to  the  capital. 

It  would  be  impoflible  to  account  for  the  want  of  po- 
pulation in  fome  countries  remote  from  China,  if  it  were 
not  known,  that,  in  thefe  extenfive  dates,  a great  num- 
ber of  children  are  deftroyed  foon  after  they  are  born ; 
that  feveral  of  thofe  who  efcape  this  cruel  fate,  fuffer  the 
mod  fhameful  mutilation  : and  of  thofe  who  are  not  thus 
barbaroudy  robbed  of  their  fex,  many  are  reduced  to  a 
date  of  davery,  and  deprived  of  the  comforts  of  marriage 
by  tyrannical  maders : that  polygamy,  fo  contrary  to 
reafon  and  the  fpirit  of  fociety,  is  univerfally  praftifed  j 
that  the  vice  which  nature  rejefts  with  the  utmod  abhor- 
rence, is  very  common ; and  that  the  converts  of  the 
Bonzes  contain  little  lefs  than  a million  of  perfons  devoted 
to  celibacy. 

But  if  a few  fcattered  cantons,  which  are  hardly 
known  even  in  China,  be  deditute  of  hands  to  cul- 
tivate them  ; are  there  not  many  more  in  which  men 
are  adembled  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  incommode  each 
other  ? This  inconvenience  is  obfervable  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  great  cities  and  public  roads,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  fouthern  provinces.  Accordingly  it  ap- 
pears, 
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pears,  by  the  records  of  the  empire,  that  a bad  harveft  BOOS 
has  feldom  failed  to  produce  an  infurre&ion.  . _f 

We  need  go  no  further  to  find  the  reafons  which  prevent 
defpotifm  from  making  any  advances  in  China.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  thefe  frequent  revolutions,  that  the  people  are 
fully  fenfible  that  a regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  and 
fubmifiion  to  the  laws,  are  duties  of  a lower  clafs,  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  original  rights  of  nature,  and  that  commu- 
nities are  formed  for  the  common  benefit  of  thofe  who 
enter  into  them.  Accordingly,  when  the  more  immediate 
necefturi.es  of  life  fail,  the  Chinefe  ceafe  to  acknowledge  an 
authority  which  does  not  provide  for  their  fubfiftence.  The 
right  of  kings  is  founded  on  the  regard  they  pay  to  the 
prefervation  of  the  people.  Neither  religion  nor  morality 
teach  any  other  doCtrine  in  China. 

The  emperor  is  well  aware,  that  he  prefides  over  a 
people  who  fubmit  to  the  laws  no  longer  than  while  they 
promote  their  happinefs.  He  is  fenfible,  that  ifthefpirit 
of  tyranny,  which  is  fo  common  and  infectious  in  other 
countries,  fhould  feize  him  but  for  a moment,  fuch  a vio- 
lent oppofition  would  be  raifed,  that  he  would  be  driven 
from  the  throne.  Accordingly,  finding  himfelf  invefted 
with  the  fupreme  authority  by  a people  who  obferve  and 
criticile  his  conduct,  he  is  far  from  attempting  to  piake 
himfelf  a religious  phantom,  and  doing  juft  as  he  pleafes. 

He  dees  not  violate  the  facred  contract,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  holds  the  feeptre.  He  is  convinced  that  the  people  are 
fo  well  acquainted  with  their  rights,  and  the  manner  of 
defending  them,  that  whenever  a province  complains  of 
the  Mandarin  that  governs  it,  he  recalls  him  without  exa- 
mination, and  delivers  him  up  to  a tribunal,  which  pro- 
ceeds againft  him  if  he  is  in  fault : but  ftiould  he  even 
prove  innocent,  he  is  not  reinftated  in  his  employment, 
as  it  is  deemed  a crime  to  have  drawn  upon  , himfelf  the 
refentment  of  the  people.  He  is  confidered  as  an  ignorant 
tutor,  who  ftiould  attempt  to  prevent  children  from  enter- 
taining 
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K taining  the  affedtion  which  they  owe  to  their  father.  This 

<l_,  compliance,  which,  in  other  countries,  would  nourifti  per- 
petual difcontent,  and  occafioh  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
trigues, is  not  attended  with  any  inconvenience  in  China, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  naturally  difpofed  to  be  mild 
and  juft,  and  the  conftitutibn  of  the  ftate  is  fo  ordered, 
that  its  delegates  have  fsldom  any  rigorous  commands  to 
execute. 

The  necefiity  of  juftice  ih  the  prihce  tends  to  make  hihi 
more  wife  and  intelligent;  He  is  in  China  what  ode 
would  gladly  believe  prihces  iri  all  countries  were,  the  idol 
of  his  people.  It  fhould  feem  that  their  manners  and  laws 
confpired  to  eftablifli  this  fundamental  principle,  that 
China  is  a family  of  whidh  the  emperor  is  the  patriarch. 
He  does  not  poffefs  his  authority  as  a conqueror,  or  a 
legiflator,  but  as  a fathet : as  a father  he  governs,  rewards, 
and  punilhes.  This  pleafing  fentiment  gives  him  a greater 
^power  than  the  tyrants  of  other  nations  can  pofiibly  derive 
from  the  number  of  their  troops,  or  the  artifices  of  their 
minifters.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  efteem  arid 
afFedtion  the  Chinefe  have  for  their  emperor,  or,  as  they 
exprefs  it,  their  common,  their  univerfal  father. 

This  public  worfhip  is  founded  upon  that  which  is  efta- 
bliftied  by  private  education.  In  China,  the  father  arid 
mother  claim  an  abfolute  right  over  their  children  at 
every  period  of  life,  even  when  raifed  to  the  higheft  dig- 
nity. Paternal  authority,  and  filial  affedtion,  ai'e  the 
fources  of  every  thing  in  this  empire  : by  this  the  manners 
are  regulated,  and  it  is  the  grand  tie  that  unites  the  prince 
to  his  fubjedts,  the  fubjedts  to  their  prince,  and  citizens  to 
one  another.  The  Chinefe  government  has  gradually  ar- 
rived at  that  point  of  perfedtion,  from  which  all  others  feem 
to  have  finally  and  irrevocably  degenerated.  I mean  the 
patriarchal  government,  a government  eftabliftied  by 
nature  itfelfi 
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Notwithstanding  this  fublime  fyffem  of  morals, 
that  for  fo  many  ages  has  contributed  to  the  profperity 
of  the  Chinefe  empire,  it  would  probably  have  experienced 
an  infenfibie  change,  if  the  chimerical  diftindions  allowed 
to  birth  had  not  deftroyed  that  original  equality  effa- 
blifhed  by  nature  among  mankind,  and  which  ought  only 
to  give  place  to  fuperior  'abilities,  and  fuperior  merit.  In 
all  the  Hates  of  Europe,  one  clafs  of  men  aflume  from 
their  infancy  a preeminence  independent  of  their  moral 
charader.  The  attention  paid  them  from  the  moment  of 
their  birth,  gives  them  the  idea  that  they  are  formed  for 
command;  they  foon  learn  to  confider  themfelves  as  a 
diftind  fpecies,  and  being  fecure  of  a certain  rank  and 
ftation,  take  no  pains  to  make  themfelves  worthy  of  it. 

This  fyffem,  to  which  we  owe  fo  many  indifferent  mi- 
nifters,  ignorant  magiffrates,  and  bad  generals,  has  no 
place  in  China,  where  nobility  does  not  defcepd  by  here- 
ditary right.  The  figure  any  citizen  makes,  begins  and 
ends  with  himfelf.  The  fon  of  the  prime  minifter  of  the 
empire  has  no  advantages  at  the  moment  of  his  birth, 
but  thofe  he  may  have  derived  from  nature.  The  rank  of 
nobility  is  fometimes  conferred  upon  the  anceftors  of  a 
man  who  has  done  fignal  fervices  to  his  country ; but  this 
mark  of  diffindion,  which  is  merely  perfonal,  dies  with 
its  pofleflbr ; and  his  children  derive  no  other  advantage 
from  it  than  the  memory  and  example  of  his  virtues. 

In  confequence  of  this  perfed  equality,  the  Chinefe  are* 
enabled  to-effablilh  an  uniform  fyffem  of  education,  and 
to  inculcate  correfpondent  principles.  It  is  no  difficult 
talk  to  perfuade  men  who.  are  upon  an  equal  footing  by 
birth,  that  they  are  all  brethren.  This  opinion  gives 
them  every  advantage  which  would  be  loft  if  a contrary 
idea  prevailed.  A Chinefe,  who  ftiould  abftrad  himfelf 
from  this  common  fraternity,  would  become  a folitary  and 
miferable  being ; and  wander  as  a ftranger  in  the  heart  of 
his  country. 

^OL>  !•  H Instead 
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K Instead  of  thofe  frivolous  diftin&ions,  which  are  al- 
lotted to  birth  in  almoft  every  other  country,  the  Chinefe 
fubflitute  real  ones,  founded  entirely  on  perfonal  merit. 

A fet  of  wife  and  intelligent  men,  who  are  honoured  with 
the  title  of  the  learned  mandarins,  devote  themfelves  to 
the  fludy  of  all  fciences  necelfary  to  qualify  them  for  the 
adminiftration  of  public  affairs.  None  can  be  admitted 
into  this  refpe&ab'le  fociety,  who  are  not  recommended  by 
their  talents  and  knowledge : for  riches  give  no  claim  to 
this  honour.  The  mandarins  are  at  their  option  to  fix 
upon  proper  perfons  to  affociate  with  them ; and  they 
never  chufe  any  perfon  without  a previous  and  ftrift  exa- 
mination. There  are  different  dalles  of  mandarins,  the 
fucceflion  to  which  is  regulated  by  merit,  and  not  by  fe- 
niority. 

Out  of  the  clafs  of  mandarins,  the  emperor,  according 
to  a cuflom  as  ancient  as  the  empire,  ele&s  minifters, 
magistrates,  governors  of  provinces,  and  officers  of  every 
denomination,  who  are  called  to  any  employment  in  the 
ftate.  - As  his  choice  can  only  fall  upon  men  of  tried  abi- 
lities, the  welfare  of  the  people  is  always  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  are  worthy  of  fuch  a truft. 

lN,confequence  of  this  inflitution,  no  dignity  is  heredi- 
tary except  that  of  the  crown ; and  even  that  is  not  always 
conferred  on  the  eldeft  foil ; but  to  him  whom  the  emperor 
and  the  council  of  mandarins  judge  moil  worthy.  By 
this  method,  a fpirit  of  virtuous  emulation  prevails  even  in 
the  imperial  family.  The  throne  is  given  to  merit  alone, 
and  it  is  affigned  to  the  heir  only  in  confederation  of  his 
abilities.  The  emperors  rather  chufe.  to  appoint  a fuc- 
ceffor  from  a different  family,  than  to  intrufl  the  reins 
of  government  to  unfkilful  hands. 

The  viceroys  and  magiflrates  enjoy  the  affe&ion  of  the 
people,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  partake  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  fcvereign ; and  any  miftakes  in  their  admini- 
ftration  meet  with  the  fame  indulgence  that  is  Ihown  to 
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thofe  of  the  fupreme  legiflator.  They  have  not  that  ten-  BOOK 
dency  to  fedition  which  prevails  in  this  part  of  the  world.  , f 

In  China  there  is  no  fet  of  men  to  form  or  manage  a fac- 


tion ; as  the  mandarins  have  no  rich  and  powerful  family 
connections,  they  can  derive  no  fupport  but  from  the 
crown,  and  their  own  prudence.  They  are  trained  up 
in  a way  of  thinking  that  infpires  humanity,  the  love  of* 
order,  beneficence,  and  refpeCt  for  the  laws.  They  take 
pains  to  inculcate  thefe  fentiments  into  the  people,  and 
fecure  their  attachment  to  every  law,  by  ihewing  them  its 
ufeful  tendency.  The  fovereign  pafles  no  edict  that  does 
not  convey  fome  moral  or  political  inftruCtion.  The  peo- 
ple neceflarily  become  acquainted  with  their  interefts,  and 
the  meafures  taken  by  government  to  promote  them  ; and 
the  better  informed  they  are,  the  more  likely  they  will  be 
to  remain  quiet. 

Superstition,  which  excites  difturbances  in  all  other 
Countries,  and  either  eftabliflies  tyranny,  or  overthrows 
government,  has  no  influence  in  China.  It  is  tolerated, 
injudicioufly,  perhaps,  by  the  laws : but,  at  leaft,  it  never 
makes  laws  itfelf.  No  perfon  can  have  any  fhare  in  the 
government  who  does  not  belong  to  the  clafs  of  literati, 
wnich  admits  of  no  fuperflition.  The  bonzes  are  not  al- 
lowed to  ground  the  duties  of  morality  upon  the  do&rines 
of  their  fedts,  nor  confequently  to  difpenfe  with  them. 
If  they  impofe  upon  fome  part  of  the  nation,  their  arti- 
fices do  not  affeCt  thofe  whofe  example  and  authority  are 
of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  ftate. 

Confucius,  in  whofe  aftions  and  difcourfes  precept 
was  joined  to  example,  and  whofe  memory  and  dodirine 
are  equally  embraced  and  revered  by  all  clafles  and  Teas 
whatfoever,  was  the  founder  of  the  national  religion  of 
China.  His  code  contains  a fyfi.em  of  natural  law,  which 
ought  to  be  the  ground-work  of  ail  religions,  the  rule  of 
fociety,  and  ftandard  of  all  governments.  He  taught  that 
reafon  was  an  emanation  of  the  Deity;  and  that  the  fu- 
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preme  lav/  confided  in  the  harmony  between  nature  and 
reafon.  Thp  religion  that  runs  in  oppofition  to  thefe  two 
guides  of  human  life,  does  not  come  from  heaven. 

As  the  Chinefe  have  no  term  for  God,  they  fay  that 
heaven  is  God.  But , fays  the  emperor  Chang-chi,  in  an 
edid  published  in  1710,  it  is  not  to  the  vifihle  and  material 
heaven  that  we  offer  our  facrifices , but  to  the  Lord  of 
Heaven.  Thus  atheifm,  though  not  uncommon  in  China; 
is; not  publicly  profeffed.  It  is  neither  the  charaderiftic 
of  a fed,  nor  an  objed  of  perfecution ; but  is  tolerated  as 
well  as  fuperfiition. 

The  emperor,  who  is  foie  pontiff,  is  likewife  the  judge 
in  matters  of  religion  ; but  as  the  national  worfhip  was 
made  for  the  government,  not  the  government  for  it;  and 
as  both  were  defigned  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  ends  of 
fociety,  it  is  neither  the  intereft  nor  inclination  of  the 
fovereign  to  employ  the  two-fold  authority  lodged  in  his 
hands,  for  the  purpofes  of  opprelliOn.  If  on  the  one  hand 
the  dodrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  hierarchy  do  not  pre  • 
vent  the  prince  from  making  an  ill  ufe  of  abfolute  autho- 
rity ; he  is  more  powerfully  retrained  on  the  other,  by  the 
general  influence  of  the  national  manners. 

Any  attempt  to  change  thefe  manners  would  be  attend- 
ed with  the  greateft  difficulty,  becaufe  they  are  incul- 
cated by  a mode  of  education  which  is,  perhaps,  the  beft 
we  are  acquainted  with.  They  do  not  make  a point  of 
intruding  their  children  till  they  are  five  years  old.  They 

- are  then  taught  to  write  words  or  hieroglyphics,  which 
reprefent  fenfibie  objeds,  of  which  at  the' fame  time  they 
endeavour  to  give  them  clear  ideas.  Afterwards  their 

- memory  is  fiored  with  fententious  verfes  containing^  pre- 
cepts of  morality,  which  they  are  taught  to  reduce  to 
pradice.  As  they  advance  in  years  they  are  inftruded  in 
the  philofophy  of  Confucius.  This  is  the  manner  of 
education  among  the  ordinary  ranks.  The  children  who 
are  defjgusd  for  polls  of  honour,  begin  in  the  fame  man- 
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ner ; but  intermix  other  ftudies  relative  to  human  con-  BOOK 
dudt  in  the  different  ftations  of  life.  1‘ 

In  China,  the  manners  take  their  complexion  from  the 
laws,  and  are  preferved  by  common  ufage,  which  are  like- 
wife  prefcribed  by  the  laws.  The  Chinefe  have  a greater 
number  of  precepts,  relating  to  the  mofl  common  adtions, 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  Their  code  of  po- 
litenefs  is  very  voluminous ; the  lowed:  citizen  is  inftrudted 
in  it,  and  obferves  it  with  the  fame  exadtnefs  as  the  man- 
darines and  the  court. 

The  laws  in  this  code,  like  all  the  reft,  are  formed 
with  a view  of  keeping  up  the  opinion  that  China  is  but 
one  great  family,  and  of  promoting  that  regard  and  mu- 
tual affeftion  in  the  citizens,  which  is  due  to  each  other 
as  brethren.  Thefe  rights  and  cuftoms  tend  to  preferve 
the  manners.  „ Sometimes,  indeed,  ceremonies  are  fubfti- 
tuted  for  fentiment ; but  how  often  are  they  the  means  of 
reviving  it ! They  compofe  a kind  of  conftant  homage  that 
is  paid  to  virtue  j and  is  calculated  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  youth.  It  preferves  the  refpedt  due  to  virtue  her- 
felf ; and  if  it  fometimes  leads  to  hypocrify,  it  encourages 
a laudable  zeal.  Tribunals  are  ere&ed  to  take  cognizance 
of  tranfgreffions  againft  the  cuftoms ; as  well  as  to  punifti 
crimes  and  reward  merit.  Moderate  penalties  are  infli&ed 
upon  crimes,  and  virtue  is  diftinguifhed  by  marks  of 
honour.  Honour  is  accordingly  one  of  the  principles 
that  adtuate  the  Chinefe  government : and  though  it  is 
not  the  leading  one,  operates  more  ftrongly  than  fear, 
and  more  feebly  than  affedtion. 

Under  the  influence  of  fuch  inftitutions,  one  fhould  ex- 
pedt,  that  China  would  be  the  country  in  the  whole  world, 
where  men  would  be  mpft  humane.  Accordingly  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Chinefe  is  confpicuous  on  thofe  occafions, 
where  it  fhould  feem,  that  virtue  could  have  no  other 
objedt  but  juftice  ; and  that  juftice  could  not  be  executed 
Without  feverity.  Their  prifoners  are  confined  in  neat  and 
H 3 commo- 
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BOOK  commodious  apartments,  where  they  are  well  taken  care 
^ , of  even  to  the  moment  when  they  fuffer.  It  frequently 

happens,  that  the'  only  punilhment  infiifted  on  a rich 
man  amounts  to  no  more  than  obliging  him  for  a certain 
time  to  maintain  or  clothe  fome  old  men  and  orphans  at 
his  own  expence.  Our  moral  and  political  romances,  form 
the  real  hiftory  of  the  Chinefe,  who  have  regulated  all  the 
a&ions  of  men  with  fuch  an  exa£t  nicety,  that  they  have 
fcarcely  any  need  of  fentiment.  Yet  they  do  not  fail  to 
cultivate  the  latter  in  order  to  give  a proper  eftimation  to 
the  former. 

The  fpirit  of  patriotifnC  that  fpirit,  without  which 
ftates  are  mere  colonies,  and  not  nations,  is  ftronger, 
perhaps,  and  more  aftive  among  the  Chinefe,  than  it  is 
found  in  any  republic.  It  is  common  to  fee  them  volun- 
tarily contributing  their  labour  to  repair  the  public  roads: 
the  rich  build  places  of  Ihelter  upon  them  for  the  ufe  of 
travellers ; others  plant  trees  there.  Such  aftions,  which 
are  proofs  of  a beneficent  humanity  rather  than  an  often- 
tation  of  generofity,  are  far  from  being  uncommon  in 
China. 

There  have  been  times,  when  they  have  been  fre- 
quent ; and  others,  when  they  have  been  lefs  fo ; but  the 
corruption  which  was  the  caufe  of  the  latter,  brought  on 
a revolution,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  were  reformed. 
They  fuffered  by  the  late  invafion  of  the  Tartars : they  are 
now  recovering  in  proportion,  as  the  princes  of  that  victo- 
rious nation  lay  afide  the  fuperftitions  of  their  own  country, 
to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  nation  they  have  con- 
quered 5 and  in  proportion  as  they  improve  in  the  know- 
ledge of  thofe  books,  which  the  Chinefe  call  canonical. 

It  cannot  be  long  before  we  fee  the  amiable  chara&er 
of  this  nation  entirely  revived ; that  fraternal,  and  kin- 
dred principle ; thofe  enchanting  focial  ties,  which  foften 
the  manners  of  the  people,  and  attach  them  inviolably 
to  ( he  laws.  Political  errors  and  vices  cannot  take  deep 

root 
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root  in  a country  where  they  never  promote  any  men  to  B 
public  employments,  but  fuch  as  are  of  the  fed  of  the 
learned,  whofe  foie  occupation  is  to  inftrudt  themfekes  in 
the  principles  of  .morality  and  government.  As  long  as 
real  knowledge  fhall  be  held  in  eftimation,  as  long  as  it 
fhall  continue  to  lead  to  public  honours,  there  will  exift 
among  the  people  of  China  a fund  of  reafon  and  virtue, 
which  will  not  be  found  among  other  nations. 

If  this  pidture  of  the  manners  of  the  Chinefe  fhould 
be  different  from  that  drawn  by  other  writers,  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  impoffible  to  reconcile  opinions  fo  feem- 
ingly  contradictory.  China  may  be  confidered  in  two 
diftindt  points  of  view.  If  we  ftudy  the  inhabitants  as 
they  appear  in  the  fea-ports,  and  great  towns,  we  fhall 
be  difgufted  at  their  cowardice,  knavery  and  avarice : but 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  particularly  in  the  coun- 
try, we  fhall  find  their  manners  domeftic,  focial  and 
patriotic.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a more 
virtuous,  humane,  and  intelligent  people. 

It  muff,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  thofe  improvements, ' which  depend  upon  theories 
at  all  complicated,  are  not  fo  far  advanced  there,  as 
one  fhould  naturally  expedt  from  an  ancient,  adtive,  and 
diligent  people’,  who  have  fo  long  had  a clue  to  them. 
But  this  riddle  is  not  inexplicable.  The  Chinefe  language 
requires  a long  and  laborious  ftudy,  fcarcely  to  be  com- 
prehended within  the  term  of  a man’s  life.  The  rites 
and  ceremonies,  which  they  obferve  upon  every  occafion, 
afford  more  exercife  for  their  memory  than  their  fenfibi- 
lity*  Their  manners  are  calculated  to  check  the  impulfes 
of  the  foul,  and  weaken  its  operations.  Too  much  taken  up 
in  the  purfuit  of  what  is  ufeful,  they  have  no  opportunity 
of  launching  out  into  the  extenfive  regions  of  imagination. 
An  exceffive  veneration  for  antiquity,  makes  them  the 
fiaves  of  whatever  is  eflablifhed.  All  thefe  caufes  united, 
muff  neceffarily  have  ftifled,  among  the  Chinefe,  the 
H 4 fpirit 
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fpirit  of  invention.  It  requires  ages  with  them  to  bring 
any  thing  to  perfection  ; and  whoever  reflefts  on  the 
ftate,  in  which  arts  and  fciences  were  found  among  them 
three  hundred  year  ago,  mu  ft  be  convinced  of  the  extraor- 
dinary antiquity  of  their  empire. 

The  low  ftate  of  learning,  and  the  fine  arts  in  China, 
may  perhaps  be  farther  owing  to  the  very  perfe&ion  of  its 
government.  This  paradox  has  its  foundation  in  reafon. 
Where  the  ftudy  of  the  laws  holds  the  firft  rank  in  a na- 
tion, and  is  rewarded  with  an  appointment  in  the  admi- 
niftration,  inftead  of  a poft  in  an  academy ; where  learn- 
ing is  applied  to  the  regulation  of  manners,  or  the  maipt- 
tena'n'ce  of  the  public  weal ; where  the  fame  nation  is  ex- 
ceedingly populous,  and  requires  a conftant  attention  in 
its  learned  members  to  make  fubftftence  keep  an  equal 
pace  with  population ; where  every  individual,  befides  the 
duties  he  owes  to  the  public,  which  take  a confiderable 
time  to  be  well  underftood,  has  particular  duties  arL 
fing  from  the  claims  of  his  family  or  profeffion : in  fuch 
a nation  the  fpeculative  and  ornamental  parts  of  fcience 
cannot  be  expe&ed  to  arrive  at  that  height  of  fplendor 
they  have  attained  in  Europe.  But  the  Chinefe,  who  are 
only  our  fcholars  in  the  arts  of  luxury  and  vanity,  are  our 
mafters  in  the  fcience  of  good  government.  They  ftudy 
how  to  increafe,  not  how  to  dimin,ifh  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants. 

One  of  the  arts  in  which  the  Chinefe  have  made  the 
leaftprogrefs  is  that  of  war.  It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that 
a nation,  whofe  whole  conduct,  like  that  of  infants,  is  influ- 
enced by  ceremonies,  precepts,  and  cufcoms  either  of  pri- 
vate or  public  inftitution,  muft  confequently  be  pliant, 
moderate,  and  inclined  to  tranquility  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  Reafon  and  refle&ion,  while  they  cherifh  fenti- 
ments  like  thefe,  leave  no  room  for  that  enthufiafm, 
which  conftitutes  the  hero  and  tire  warrior.  The  fpirit 
of  humanity,  which  they  imbibe  in  their  tender  years, 

makes 
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makes  them  look  with  abhorrence  on  thofe  fanguinary 
fcenes  of  rapine  and  maflacre,  that  are  fo  familiar  to  na- 
tions of  a warlike  turn.  With  fiich  difpofitions,  can  we 
wonder  that  the  Chinefe  are  not  warriors  ? They  have 
foldiers  without  number,  but  totally  undifeiplined,  except 
in  the  fingle  article  of  obedience,  being  ftill  more  deficient 
in  pradtice  than  in  courage.  In  their  wars  with  the  Tar- 
tars, the  Chinefe  knew  not  how  to  fight,  and  only  ftood 
to  be  killed.  Their  attachment  to  their  government, 
their  country  and  their  laws,  may  fupply  the  want  of  a 
warlike  fpirit,  but  will  never  fupply  the  want  of  good 
arms,  and  military  fkill.  When  a nation  has  found  the 
art  of  fubduing  its  conquerors  by  its  manners,  it  has  no 
occafion  to  overcome  Its  enemies  by  force  of  arms. 

Such  is  the  empire  of  China  fo  much  talked  of,  and  fo 
little  known.  Such  it  was,  when  the  Portuguefe  landed 
there.  They  might  have  learned  in  it  lefl’ons  of  wifdom 
and  government,  but  they  thought  of  nothing  but  enrich- 
ing themfelves,  and  propagating  their  religion,  Thomas 
Perez,  their  ambaflador,  found  the  court  of  Pekin  difpofed 
to  favour  his  nation,  whofe  fame  had  fpread  itfelf  through^ 
out  Afia.  It  had  already  attrafted  the  efteem  of  the 
Chinefe,  and  the  conduft  of  Ferdinand  -Andrada,  who 
commanded  the  Portuguefe  fquadron,  tended  ftill  farther 
to  increafe  their  efteem.  He  vifited  all  the  coafts  of 
China,  and  traded  with  the  natives.  When  he  was  on 
the  point  of  departure,  he  made  proclamation  in  the  ports 
he  had  put  into,  that  if  any  one  had  been  injured  by  a 
Portuguefe,  and  would  make  it  known  he  ftiould  receive 
fatisfa&ion.  The  ports  of  China  were  now  upon  the 
point  of  being  opened  to  them  : Thomas  Perez  was  juft 
about  concluding  a treaty,  when  Simon  Andrada, 
brother  to  Ferdinand,  appeared  on  the  coafts  with  a frelh 
fquadron.  This  commander  treated  the  Chinefe  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Portuguefe  had,  for  fome  time,  treat- 
ed all  the  people  of  Afia.  He  built  a fort  without  per- 
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million,  in  the  ifland  of  Taman,  from  whence  he  took 
opportunities  of  pillaging,  and  extorting  money  from  all 
the  fbips  bound  from,  or  to  the  ports  of  China.  He  car- 
ried off  young  girls  from  the  coafi: ; he  feized  upon 
Chinefe  men  and  made  them  Haves ; he  gave  himfelf  up  to 
the  molt  licentious  a&s  of  piracy,  and  the  moll  fhameful 
diffolutenefs.  The  failors  and  foldiers  under  his  com- 
mand, followed  his.  example.  The  Chinefe  enraged  at 
thefe  violences  fitted  out  a large  fl6et : The  Portuguefe 
defended  themfelves  courageoufly,  and  efcaped  by  mak- 
ing their  way  through  the  enemy’s  fleet.  The  emperor 
imprifoned  Thomas  Perez,  who  died  in  confinement,  and 
the  Portuguefe  nation  was  banilhed  from  China  for  fome 
years ; after  this  the  Chinefe  relaxed  and  gave  permifiion 
to  the  Portuguefe  to  trade  at  the  port  of  Sancian,  to  which 
place  they  brought  gold  from  Africa,  fpices  from  the  Mo- 
lucca iflands,  and  from  Ceylon,  elephants  teeth,  and 
fome’  precious  Hones.  In  return  they  took  filks  of  every 
kind,  china,  gums,  medicinal  herbs  and  tea,  which  is 
fince  become  fo  neceffary  a commodity  to  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe. 

The  Portuguefe  contented  themfelves  with  the  ftieds, 
and  offices  they  had  at  Sancian,  and  the  liberty  granted 
to  their  trade  by  the  Chinefe  government,  till  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  of  effablifliing  themfelves  upon  a footing 
more  folid,  and  lefs  dependent  upon  the  mandarins,  who 
had  the  command  of  the  coaft. 


A pirate,  named  Tokang-fi-loo,  whofe  fucceffors  had 
made  him  powerful,  had  feized  upon  the  ifland  of  Macao, 
from  whence  he  blocked  up  the  ports  of  China,  and  even 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  lay  fiege  to  Canton.  The  neigh- 
bouring mandarins  had  recourfe  to  the  Portuguefe,  who 
had  fbips  in  the  harbour  of  Sancian;  they  haftened  to 
the  relief  of  Canton,  raifed  the  fiege,  and  obtained  a 
compleat  viftory  over  the  pirate,  whom  they  purfuea  as, 
far  as  Macao,  where  he  killed  himfelf. 


The 
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The  emperor. of  China  being  informed  of  the  fervice  BOOK 
the  Portuguefe  had  rendered  him,  on  this  occafion,  be-  . 
flowed  Macao  on  them,  as  a mark  of  his  gratitude.  They 
received  this  grant  with  joy,  and  built  a town  which  be- 
came very  flourifhing,  and  was  advantageoufly  fituated 
for  the  trade  they  foon  after  entered  into  with  japan. 

In  the  year  1542,  it  happened  that  a Portuguefe  veffel  Thebegja- 

fortunately  was  driven  by  a florm  on  the  coafl  of  thofe  Portugw^T 

celebrated  illands.  The  crew  was  hofpitably  received,  trade  in  ja- 
pan, the 

and  obtained  of  the  natives  every  thing  they  wanted  to  ftate  of -the 
refrefh,  and  refit  them  for  the  fea.  When  they  arrived 
at  Goa,  they  reported  what  they  had  feen,  and  informed 
the  viceroy,  that  a new  country,  not  lefs  rich  than  popu- 
lous, prefented  itfelf  to  the  zeal  of  miffionaries,.  and  the 
induflry  of  merchants.  Both  miflionaries,  and  merchants 
embarked  without  delay  for  Japan. 

They  found  a great  empire,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  mofl 
ancient  of  any  in  the  world,  except  that  of  China;  its  an- 
nals are  not  without  a great  mixture  of  fable,  but  it  ap- 
pears beyond  a doubt,  that  in  the  year  660,  Sin-chu 
founded  the  monarchy,  which  has  ever  fince  been  con- 
tinued in  the  fame  family.  Thefe  fovereigns  called 
Dairos,  were  at  the  fame  time  the  kings,  and  the  pontiffs 
of  the  nation;  and  by  virtue  of  thefe  united  powers  got 
the  whole  extent  of  the  fupreme  authority  into  their 
hands.  The  perfon  of  the  Dairos  was  facredy  they  were 
confidered  as  the  defcendants,  and  reprefentatives  of  the 
gods.  The  leaft  difobedience  to  the  moft  trifling  of  their 
laws,  was  looked  upon  as  a crime  fcarcely  to  be  expiated 
by  the  feverefl  punifhments  ; nor  were  they  confined  to 
the  offender  alone,  his  whole  family  was  involved  in  the 
confequences  of  his  crime. 

About  the  eleventh  century  thefe  princes,  who,  no 
doubt,  were  more  jealous  of  the  pleafing  prerogatives. of 
priefthood,  than  of  the  troublefome  rights  of  royalty, 
divided  the  flate  with  feveral  governments,  and  intrufled 
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BOOK  the  adminiflration  of  them  to  filch  of  the  nobility  as  were 
i I ..  r moil  diftinguifhed  for  their  knowledge  and  wifdom. 

Bv  this  means  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Dairos  fuf- 
fered  a confiderable  change.  The  affairs  of  the  empire 
were  left  to  fludtuate  at  all  adventures.  The  reftlefs  and 
quick  fighted  ambition  of  their  viceroys  took  advantage 
of  this  inattention  to  make  a thoufand  revolutions.  By 
degrees  they  began  to  depart  from  the  allegiance  they 
had  fworn  to  preferve.  They  made  war  upon  each  other, 
and  even  upon  their  fovereign  : an  abfolute  independence 
was  the  confequence  of  thefe  commotions,  fuch  was  the 
Hate  of  Japan,  when  it  was  difcovefed  by  the  Portuguefe. 

The  great  iflands,  of  which  this  empire  is  compofed, 
being  fituated  in  a tempefcuous  climate  furrounded  by 
Rorms,  agitated  by  volcanos,  and  fubjeft  to  thofe  great 
natural  events,  which  imprefs  terror  on  the  human  mind, 
were  inhabited  by  a people  entirely  addifted  to  furperfli- 
tion,  but  divided  into  feverai  fe6ts.  That  of  Xinto  is 
the  ancient  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  country:  it  ac- 
knowledges a fupreme  being,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
foul ; and  pays  adoration  to  a multitude  of  gods,  faints,, 
or  camis,  that  is  to  fay  the  fouls  of  great  men,  who  have 
been  the  fupport  and  ornament  of  their  country.  The 
high-prieft  of  this  fett  held  the  government  of  Japan  under 
the  name  of  Dairo.  He  was  defcended  from  the  gods,  and 
in  that  quality  reigned  defpotically  over  his  fubje&s.  Being 
both  emperor  and  high-prieft,  he  has  rendered  religion,  in 
feme  refpe&s,  ufeful  to  his  people,  which  is  not  abfolutely 
impoffible  in  countries  were  the  facerdotal  and  ciyil  power 
are  united  in  the  fame  perfon. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  fe£l  of  Xinto  has  had  the 
madnefs,  which  of  all.  others  is  the  moR  dapgerQus  to  mo- 
rality, to  fix  a criminal  ftigma  on  actions  innocent  in  them- 
felves.  Far  from,  encouraging  that  gloomy  fanaticifm, 
and  fear  of  the  gods,  which  is  infpired  by  almoft  all  other 
religions,  the  Xinto  feft  had  applied  itfelf  to  prevent,  or 
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at  leaft  to  moderate  this  diforder  of  the  imagination,  by  B 
inftituting  feftivals,  which  were  celebrated  three  times  In 
every  month.  They  were  dedicated  to  friendly  vixlts, 
feafts,  and'  rejoicings.  The  priefts  of  Xinto  taught,  that 
the  innocent  pleafures  of  mankind  are  agreeable  to  the 
deity,  and  that  the  belt  method  of  paying  devotion  to 
the  Camis  is  to  imitate  their  virtues,  and  to  enjoy  in  this! 
world,  that  happinefs  they  enjoy  in  another.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  tenet,  the  Japanefe  after  having  put  up 
their  prayers  in  the  temples,  which  are  always  fituated  in 
the  mi  dll:  of  groves,  reforted  to  courtezans,  who  com- 
monly inhabited  places  confecrated  to  love,  and  devotion, 
and  compofed  a religious  community  under  the  direction 
of  an  order  of  monks  who  received  a (hare  of  the  profits, 
arifing  from  this  pious  compliance  with  the  didates  of 
nature. 

The  Budzoifts  are  another  fed  in  Japan,  of  which 
Budzo  was  the  founder.  Their  dodrine  was  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  fed  of  Xinto ; over  which  they 
hoped  to  gain  a fuperiority  by  the  feverity  ojf  their  mo-' 
rals.  Be  fide  s Amida,  the  deity  of  the  Xintoifts,  the 
Budzoifts  worfhipped  a kind  of  mediator  between  God 
and  mankind.  They  iikewiffe  worfhipped  other  mediato- 
rial divinities  between  men  and  Amida.  The  profeffors  of 
this  religion,  flattered  themfelves,  that  they  fhould  pre- 
vail over  the  religion  of  Xinto  by  the  multitude  of  their 
precepts,  the  excefs  of  their  aufterity,  their  devotions 
and  mortifications. 

The  fpirit  of  Eudzoifm  is  dreadful.  It  breathes  nothing 
but  penitence,  exceffive  fear,  and  cruel  feverity.  Of  all 
fanaticifms  it  is  the  mod  terrible.  The  monks  of  this  fed 
oblige  their  difciples  to  pafs  one  half  of  their  lives  in 
penance,  to  expiate  imaginary  fins ; and  infiid  upon  them 
the  greateft  part  of  that  penance  themfelves,  with  a ty- 
ranny and  cruelty,  of  which  one  may  conceive  an  idea, 
from  the  inquifitors  in  Spain ; with  this  difference,  that 
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B O^O  K the  Japanefe  fathers  are  themfelves  the  butchers  of  thefe 
^ _>  voluntary  vi&ims  to  fuperftition ; whereas  the  inquifitors 

are  only  the  judges  of  thofe  fins  and  punifhments,  which 
they  have  themfelves  devifed  and  invented.  The  Budzoifts 
priefts  keep  the  minds  of  their  followers  in1  a continual 
ftate  of  torture,  between  remorfe  and  expiations.  Their 
religion  is  fo  over-loaded  with  precepts,  that  it  is  not 
poflible  to  obferve  them.  They  reprefent  their  gods  as 
always  defirous  to  punifti,  and  always  offended. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined,  what  effefts  fo  horrible  a 
fuperftition  muft  have  on  the  character  of  the  people,  and 
to  what  degree  of  ferocity  it  hath  brought  them.  The 
lights  of  a wholefome  morality,  a little  philofophy,  a 
prudent  fyftem  of  education  might  have  remedied  thefe 
laws,  this  government,  and  this  religiop;  which  con- 
fpire  to  make  mankind  more  favage  in  fociety  with  his 
own  fpecies,  than  if  he  lived  in  the  woods,  and  had  no 
companions  but  the  monfters  that  roam  the  deferts. 

In  China,  they  put  into  the  hands  of  children  books  of 
inftruction,  which  contain  a detail  of  their  duties,  and 
teach  them  the  advantages  of  virtue.  The  Japanefe  chil- 
dren are  made  to  get  by  heart  poems  in  which  the  actions 
of  their  forefathers  are  celebrated,  a contempt  of  life  is 
inculcated,  and  fuicide  is  fet  up  as  the  moft  heroic  of  all 
actions.  Thefe  fongs  and  poems,  which  are  faid  to  be 
full  of  energy  and  beauty,  beget  enthufiafm.  The  Chi- 
nefe  education  tends  to  regulate  the  foul,  and  keep  it 
in  order  : the  Japanefe,  to  inflame  and  excite  it  to  he- 
roifm.  Thefe  are  guided  through  life  by  fentiment;  the 
Chinefe  by  reafon  and  cuftom. 

The  Cninefe  aim  only  at  truth  in  their  writings,  and 
place  their  happinefs  in  a ftate  of  tranquility.  The  Ja- 
panefe have  a quick  relife  of  pleafures,  and  would  rather 
fuffer,  than  be  without  feeling.  In  fine,  the  Chinefe 
feem  to  wife  to  counteract  the  violence  and  impetuofity  of 
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the  foul;  the  Japanefe  to  keep  it  from  finking  into  a B O^O  k 
Hate  of  languor  and  inactivity.  , 

It  is  natural  to  imagine  that  people  of  this  character 
muft  be  fond  of  novelty.  The  Portuguefe  were  accord- 
dingly  received  with  all  pofiible  demonftrations  of  joy. 

All  the  ports  were  open  to  them.  All  the  petty  princes 
of  the  country  invited  them  to  their  provinces : each  con- 
tending who  fhould  give  them  the  moft  valuable  advan- 
tages, grant  them  the  moft  privileges,  and  fhew  them  the 
greateft  civilities.  Thefe  merchants  eftablifhed  a prodi- 
gious trade.  The  Portuguefe  carried  thither  the  com- 
modities of  India  which  they  brought  from  different 
markets ; and  Macao  ferved  as  a repofitory  for  their  Euro- 
pean goods.  Immenfe  quantities  of  the  productions  of 
Europe  and  Alia  were  confumed  by  the  Dairo,  the  ufurpers 
of  his  rights,  the  grandees,  and  the  whole  nation.  But 
what  have  they  to  give  in  return  ? 

The  country  of  Japan  is  in  general  mountainous,  ftrong, 
and  by  no  means  fertile.  Its  produce  in  rice,  barley,  and 
wheat,  which  are  the  only  crops  it  admits  of,  is  not  fufti- 
cient  for  the  maintenance  of  its  numerous  inhabitants ; 
who,  notwithftanding  their  adlivity,  foreftght,  and  fru- 
gality, muft  perifh  with  famine,  if  the  fea  did  not  fupply 
them  with  great  quantities  of  fifh.  The  empire  affords  no 
productions  proper  for  exportation  ; nor  do  the  mechanic 
arts  furnilh  any  article  of  trade  but  their  works  of  fteel. 

Which  are  the  beft  we  are  acquainted  with. 

Were  it  not  for  the  advantages  it  derives  from  its  mines 
of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  which  are  the  richeft  in  Afia, 
and  perhaps  in  the  whole /world,  Japan  could  not  fupport 
its  own  expences.  The  Portuguefe  every  year  carried  off 
quantities  of- thefe  metals,  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  millions  of  livres  a.  They  married  alfo  the  richeft 
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of  the  Japanefe  heirefies,  and  allied  themfelves  to  the  moft 
powerful  families. 

With  fuch  advantages  the  avarice,  as  well  as  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Portuguefe,  might  have  been  fatisfied.  They 
were  mailers  of  the  coafts  of  Guinea,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and 
the  two  Peninfulas  of  India.  They  were  poflefied  of'  the 
Moluccas,  Ceylon,  and  the  ifles  of  Sunda,  while  their  fet- 
tlement  at  Macao  infured  to  them  the  commerce  of  China 
and  Japan. 

Throughout  this  immenfe  trad,  the  will  of  the  Por-  , 
tuguefe  was  the  fupreme  law.  Earth  and  fea  acknow- 
ledged their  fovereignty.  Their  authority  was  fo  abfolute,  . 
that  things  and  perfons  were  dependent  upon  them,  and 
moved  intirely  by  their  directions.  No  nation  or  private 
perfon  dared  to  make  voyages,  or  carry  on  trade,  without 
obtaining  their  permifiion  and  pafiport.  Thofe  who  had 
this  liberty  granted  them,  were  prohibited  from  trading  • 
in  cinnamon,  ginger,  pepper,  timber,  iron,  fteel,  lead, 
tin,  and  arms,  of  which  the  conquerors  referved  to  them- 
felves the  exclufivp  benefit.  A thoufand  valuable  articles,  • 
by  which  fo  many  nations  have  fince  enriched  themfelves, 
and  which  then  bore  a higher  price  on  account  of  their 
novelty,  were  intirely  engrofled  by  the  Portuguefe.  In 
confequence  of  this  monopoly,  the  price  of  the  produce 
and  manufactures  both  in  Europe  and  Afia  were  regulated 
at  their  difcretion. 

In  the  midft  of  fo  much  glory,  wealth,  and  conqueft, 
the  Portuguefe  had  not  negleCted  that  part  of  Africa, 
which  lies  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  has  in  all  ages  been  famed  for  the  richnefs  of  its 
productions.  The  polfeffion  of  this  country  was  on  many 
accounts  an  important  objeCt : the  Arabians  had  been  fet- 
tled there  for  feveral  ages,  and  their  numbers  were  greatly 
increafed.  They  had  formed  along  the  coaft  of  Zan- 
guebar  feveral  fmall  independent  fovereignties,  fome  of 
which  made  a confiderable  figure,  and  almolt  all  of  them 
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were  in  good  condition.  The  flourishing  State  of  thefe  fet- 
tlements  was  owing  to  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  which 
they  found  within  their  refpedtive  territories,  the  produce 
of  which  enabled  them  to  purchafe  the  commodities  of 
India.  To  poffefs  themfelves  of*  this  treafure,  and  to  de- 
prive their  competitors  of  it,  was  looked  upon  as  an  indif- 
penfable  duty  by  the  Portuguese.  Agreeable  to  this  prin- 
ciple, thefe  Arabian  merchants  were  attacked,  and  without 
much  difficulty  fubdued,  about  the  year  1508.  Upon 
their  ruins  was  formed  an  empire,  which  extended  from 
Sofala  as  far  as  Melinda,  of  which  the  iflaiid  of  Mofambique 
was  made  the  center.  Thisifland  is  Separated  from  the 
continent  only  by  a narrow  channel,  and  is  no  more  than 
two  leagues  in  circumference.  Its  port,  which  is  excel- 
lent, and  wants  nothing  but  a purer  air,  was  fixed  upon  as 
a place  for  the  veflels  of  the  conqueror  to  put  in  at,  and  as 
a Staple  for  all  their  merchandife.  Here  they  were  uied  to 
wait  for  thole  fettled  winds,  which  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  blow  without  intermiflion  from  the  African  to  the 
Indian  coafts,  as  at  other  times  of  the  year  they  blow  in  an 
oppofite  dire&ion  from  the  coafts  of  India  to  thofe  of 
Africa. 

These  fuccefies  properly  improved  might  have  formed  fo 
considerable  a power,  that  could  not  be  Shaken ; but  the  vices 
and  folly  of  fome  of  their  chiefs;  the  abufe  of  riches  and  of 
power,  the  wantprinefs  of  vi&ory,  the  distance  of  their 
own  country,  had  changed  the  character  of  the  Portuguefe. 
The  religious  zeal,  which  had  added  fo  much  force  and 
activity  to  their  courage,  now  produced  in  them  nothing 
but  ferocity.  They  made  no  fcruple  of  pillaging,  cheat- 
ing, and  enslaving  idolaters.  They  fuppofed  that  the  Pope, 
in  beftowirig  the  kingdoms  of  Afia  upon  the  Portuguefe 
monarchs,  had  not  with-held  the  property  of  individuals 
from  their  fubje&s.  Being  become  abfolut'e  mafters  of  the 
eastern  Seas*  they  extorted  a tribute  from  the  Ships  of  every 
country ; they  ravaged  the  coafts,  infulted  the  princes, 
VoL.  I.  j and 
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BOOK  and  became  in  a Ihort  time  the  terror  and  fcourge  of  all 


nations. 

The  kingof^Sidor  was  carried  off  from  his  own  palace, 
and  murdered  with  his  children,  whom  he  had  entrulled  to 
the  care  of.  the  Portuguefe. 

At  Ceylon,  the  people  were  not  fuffered  to  cultivate  the 
earth,  except  for  their  new  mailers,  who  treated  them  with 
the  greatell  barbarity. 

At  Goa  they  had  eftablilhed  the  inquifition,  and  who- 
ever was  rich  became  a prey  to  the  minifters  of  that  infa- 
mous tribunal. 

Faria,  who  was  fent  out  againll  the  pirates  from  Ma- 
lacca, China,  and  other  parts,  made  a defcent  on  the 
illand  of  Calampui,  and  plundered  the  fepulchres  of  the 
emperors  of  China. 

Souza  caufed  all  the  pagodas  on  the  Malabar  coall  to 
be  dellroyed,  and  his  people  inhumanly  maffacred  the 
wretched  Indians,  who  went  to  weep  over  the  ruins  of  their 
temples. 

Correa  terminated  an  obftinate  war  with  the  king  of 
Pegu,  and  both  parties  were  to  fwear  on  the  books  of  their 
feveral  religions  to  obferve  the  treaty.  Correa  fwore  on  a 
colle&ion  of  fongs,  and  thought  by  this  vile  llratagem  to 
elude  his  engagement. 

Nuno  da  Cunha  would  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
ifiand  of  Damanag  on  the  coall  of  Cambaya  ; the  inhabi- 
tants offered  to  furrender  it  to  him,  if  he  would  fuller 
them  to  carry  off  their  treafures.  This  requell  was  re- 
fufed,  and  Nuno  put  them  all  to  the  fword. 

Diego  de  Silveira  was  cruizing  in  the  red  fea.  A 
velfel  richly  laden  fainted  him.  The  captain  came  on 
board,  and  gave  him  a letter  from  a Portuguefe  general, 
which  was  to  be  his  palfport.  The  letter  contained  only 
thefe  words : / defire  the  captains  of  Jhips  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Portugal  to  feize  upon  this  moor  if. ')  vejfel , as  a lawful 
prize. 
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In  a fhort  time  the  Portuguefe.  preferved  ho  more  huma- 
nity or  good  faith  With  each  other  than  with  the  natives. 
Aknoft  all  the  Hates,  where  they  had  the  command,  were 
divided  into  factions. 

There  prevailed  every  where  in  their  manners  a mixture 
of  ayarice,  debauchery,  cruelty  and  devotion.  They  had 
moll  of  them  feven  or  eight  concubines,  whom  they  kept 
to  work  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  and  forced  from  them 
the  money  they  gained  by  their  labour.  Such  treatment 
of  women  was  very  different  from  the  fpirit  of  chivalry. 

The  chiefs,  and  principal  officers,  admitted  to  their 
table  a multitude  of  thofe  finging  and  dancing  women, 
with  which  India  abounds.  Effeminacy  introduced  itfelf 
into  their  houfes  and  armies.  The  officers  marched  to 
meet  i.he  enemy  in  paiankeens.  That  brilliant  courage, 
which  had.  fubdued  fo  many  nations,  exifted  no  longer 
among  thejn.  The  Portuguefe  were  with  difficulty  brought 
to  'fight,,  except  where  there  was 'a  profpeft  of  plunder* 
In  a fhort  time  the  king  of  Portugal  ufed  to  receive,  the 
produce  of  the  tribute,  which  was  paid  him  by  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  eaftern  princes.  This  money  was 
loft  in  its  way  from  them  to  him.  Such  corruption  pre^ 
vailed  in  the  finances,  that  the  tributes  of  fovereigns,  the 
revenues  of  provinces,  which  ought  to  have  been  immenfe, 
the  taxes  they  levied  in  gold,  ftlver,  and  fpices,  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  continent  and  iflands,  were  not  fufficient 
to  keep  up  a few  citadels,  and  to  fit  out  the  fhipping  that 
was  neceffary  for  the  prote&ion  of  trade* 

It  is  a melancholy  view  to  contemplate  the  fall  of  nations. 
Let  us  haften  to  the  adminiftration  of  Don  Juan  da  Caftpo, 
who  reftored  to  the  Portuguefe  fome  part  of  their  virtue. 

Castro  was  much  enlightened  confidering  the  age  he 
lived  in.  He  poffeffed  a noble  and  elevated  foul } and  the 
ftudy  of  the  ancients  had  preferved  in  him  that  love  of 
glory  and  of  his  country,  which  was  fo  common  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans* 

I2 
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K In  the  beginning  of  his  wife  and  glorious  adminiftration, 
Coje-Sophao,  minifter  of  Mahmoud,  king  of  Cambaya, 
had  infpired  his  mafter  with  a defign  of  attacking  the  For- 
tuguefe.  This  man,  whofe  father  is  faid  to  have  been  an 
Italian,  and  his  mother  a Greek,  had  raifed  himfelf  from 
flavery  to  the  conduft  of  the  Rate,  and  the  command  of 
armies.  He  had  made  himfelf  a MuHulman,  and,  though 
he  had  really  no  religion,  he  knew  how  to  avail  himfelf 
Of  the  averfion  the  people  had  conceived  agamft  the  Portu- 
guefe,  on  account  of  the  contempt  they  Ihewed  for  the  re- 
ligions of  the  country.  He  engaged  in  his  fervice  expe- 
rienced officers,  veteran  foldiers,  able  engineers,  and  even 
founders,  whom  he  got  from  Conftantinople.  His  prepa- 
rations Teemed  intended  againft  the  Mogul  or  the  Patans, 
and  when  the  Portuguefe  leaft  expe&ed  it,  he  attacked  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Diu,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  citadel. 

This  place,  which  is  fituated  on  a little  illand  upon  the 
coaft  of  Guzurat,  had  always  been  confidered  as  the  key 
of  India  in  thofe  times,  when  navigators  never  launched 
out  from  the  coaft;  and  Surat  was  the  great  ftaple  of  the 
eaft.  From  the  arrival  of  Gama,  it  had  been  conftantly 
an  objea  of  ambition  to  the  Portuguefe,  into  whofe  hands 
it  fell  at  length  in  the  time  of  d’Acughna.  Mafcarenhas, 
who  was  governor  of  it  at  thejundure  we  are  fpeaking  of, 
ffiould  have  had  nine  hundred  men,  of  which  he  had  only 
three : the  reft  of  his  garrifon,  by  an  abufe  very  common 
in  thofe  days,  were  employed  in  trade  at  the  different 
towns  upon  the  coaft.  He  muft  have  furrendered,  if  he 
had  not  received  immediate  affiftance.  Caftro  fent  him  a 
reinforcement  under  the  command  of  his  fon,  who  was 
killed  in  the  attempt.  Coje-Sophar  was  killed  alfo;  but 
his  death  did  not  flacken  the  operations  of  the  fiege. 

Castro  inftituted  funeral  games  in  honour  of  thofe  who 
fell  in  defence  of  their  country.  He  congratulated  their 
parents  in  the  name  of  the  government,  and  received  con- 
gratulations himfelf  on  the  death  of  his  eldeft  fon.  Hia 

fecond, 
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iecond  prefidcd  at  the  funeral  games,  and  marched  imme- 
diately after  for  Diu,  to  deferve,  as  it  were,  the  honours 
he  had  juft  been  paying  to  his  brother.  The  garrifon  re- 
pulfed  the  enemy  in  every  attack,  and  fignalized  themfelves 
every  day  by  extraordinary  adlions.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Indians  the  Portuguefe  were  more  than  men.  Happily. , 
faid  they,  providence  has  decreed  that  there  Jhould  be  but  few 
of  them  as  there  are  of  tygcrs  and  lions , left  they  Jhould  exter- 
minate the  human  fpecies. 

Castr.o  himfelf  headed  a larger  reinforcement  than,  thofe 
he  had  fent.  He- threw  himfelf-  into  the  citadel  with  pro- 
vifions,  and  above  four  thoufand  men.  It  was  debated, 
whether  they  fliould  give  battle.  The  reafons  on  both 
Tides  were  difcufled.  Garcias  de  Sa,  an  old  officer,  com- 
manded fdence ; Te  have  mil  fpake,  faid  he,  now  let  us  fight. 
Caftro  was  of  the  fame  opinion.  The  Portuguefe  marched 
put-  to  the  enemy’s  intrenchments^  and  gained  a fignal  vic- 
tory. After  having  yaifed  the  fiege,  it  was  neceflary  to 
repair  the  citadel.  They  were  in  want  of  money,  and 
Caftro  borrowed  it  on  his  own  credit. 

At  his  return  to  Goa  he  wilhed  to-  give  his  army  the,, 
honours  of  a,  triumph  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,. 
He  thought  th?st  fuch  honours  would  ferye  to  revive  the 
warlike  fpirit  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  that  the  pomp  of 
the  ceremony  might  have  a great  effcfton  the  imagina- 
vtion  of  the  people.  At  his  entry  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  ornamented  with  triumphal  arches  ; the  ftreets  were 
lined  with  ta.peftry ; the  women  appeared,  at  the  windows 
in  magnificent  habits,  and  fcattered  flowers  and  perfumes 
upon  the  conquerors ; vyhile  .the  people  (janced.  to  the 
found  of  inftruments  of  mufic.  The  royal  ftandard  was, 
carried  before  the  victorious  fokfiers,  who  marched  in  or- 
der. The  viceroy  crowned  with  branches  of  palm  rode 
9n  a fuperb  car : the  generals  of  the  enemy  followed  his 
par,  and  after  them  the  foldiers  that  had  been  made  pri- 
mers. The  colours  that  had  been  taken  from  them,. 
, - I 3.  were. 
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K were  carried  in  procefficn  reverfed  and  dragging  on  the 
ground,  and  were  followed  by  their  artillery  and  baggage. 
R.eprefentation3  of  the  citadel  they  had  delivered,  and  of 
the  battle  they  had  gained,  enhanced  the  fplendor  or  the 
fpeftacle.  Verfes,  fongs,  orations,  firing  of' canon,  every 
thing  concurred  to  Tender  the  feitival  magnificent,  agree- 
able, and  ftriking. 

Accounts  of  this  triumph  were  brought  to  Europe. 
The  wits  condemned  it  as  ridiculous,  the  bigots  as  pro- 
fane. The  queen  of  Portugal  faid  upon  the  occafion.  That 
Cajiro  had  conquered  like  a chrijlian  hero  and  triumphed 
like  a pagan  one. 

The  vigour  of  the  Fortuguefe,  which  Caftro  had  re-ani- 
mated, did  not  long  continue.  Corruption  made  daily  ad- 
vances among  the  citizens  of  every  clafs.  One  of  the 
viceroys  fet  up  boxes  in  the  principal  towns,  in  which  any 
perfon  might  put  memorials  and  articles  of  intelligence. 
Such  a method  might  be  very  ufeful  and  tend  to  arefor- 
mation  of  abufes  in  an  enlightened  country,  where  the 
morals  of  the  people  were  not  totally  fpoiled,  but  among 
a fuperftitious  and  corrupt  people  of  what  fervice  could 
it  be  ? 

The  original  conquerors  of  India  were  none  of  them  , 
now  fubfifting,  and  their  country  exhaufted  by  too  many  • 
enterprizes  and  colonies  was  not  in  a capacity  to  replace 
them.  The  defenders  of  the  Fortuguefe  fettlements  were 
born  in  Afia;  their  opulence,  the  fpftnefs  of  the  climate, 
the  manner  of  living,  and,  perhaps,  the  food  had  taken 
from  them  much  of  the  intrepidity  of  their  forefathers. 

At  the  fame  time  that  they  gave  themfelves  up  to  all  thofe 
exceifes  which  make  men  hated,  they  did  not  retain  cou- 
rage enough  to  make  themfelves  feared.  They  were 
monfters ; poifon,  fire,  afiafiihation,  every  fort  of  crime 
was  become  familiar  to  them  ; nor  were  they  private  per-  . ‘ 
fons  only  who  were  guilty  of  fuch  practices  5 men  in 
pffice  fet  them  the  example  ! They  cut  the  throats  of  the 
3 natives  4. 
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natives ; they  tore  each  other  in  pieces.  The  governor, 
who  was  juft  arrived,  loaded  his  predeceflbr  with  irons, 
that  he  might  ftrip  him  of  his  wealth.  The  diftance  of 
the  fcene,  falfe  witneffes  and  large  bribes  fecured  every 
crime  from  punifhment. 

The  ifland  of  Amboyna  was  the  firft  to  avenge  itfelf. 
A Portuguefe  had  at  a public  feftival  feized  upon  a very 
beautiful  woman,  and  regardlefs  of  all  decency,  had  com- 
mitted the  greateft  of  outrages  againft  her.  One  of  the 
iflanders,  named  Genulio,  armed  his  fellow-citizens ; af- 
tey  which  he  called  together  the  Portuguefe,  and  addreffed 
them  in  the  following  manner:  <(  To  revenge  affronts  of 
fo  cruel  a nature  as  thofe  we  have  received  from  you, 
“ would  require  addons,  not  words.  Yet  we  will  fpeak 
**  to  you.  You  preach  to  us  a Deity,  who  delights,  you 
“ fay,  in  generous  adions ; but  theft,  murder,  obfcenity, 
<(  and  drunkennefs  are  your  common  pradice ; your 
<l  hearts  are  enflamed  with  every  vice.  Our  manners 
tc  can  never  fuit  with  yours : nature  forefaw  this,  when 
fhe  feparated  us  by  immenf^  feas,  and  ye  have  over- 
ec  leaped  her  barriers.  This  audacity,  of  which  ye  are 
s<  not  afhamed  to  boaft,  is  a proof  of  the  corruption  of 
“ your  hearts.  Take  my  advice ; leave  to  their  repofe 
“ thefe  nations  that  referable  you  fo  little ; go,  fix  your 
“■  habitations  among  thofe,  who  are  as  brutal  as  your- 
“ felves ; an  intercoufe  with  you  would  be  more  fatal 
to  us  than  all  the  evils  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  your 
“ God  to  inflid  upon  us.  We  renounce  your  alliance 
“ for  ever : your  arms  are  fuperior  to  ours  j but  we  are 
**  more  juft  than  you,  and  we  do  not  fear  you.  The 
“ Itons  are  from  this  day  your  enemies;  fly  from  their 
“ country,  and  beware  how  you  approach  it  again.” 

This  halrangue,  which  thirty  years  before  would  have 
brought  on  the  deftrudion  of  Amboyna,  was  liftened  to 
with  a patience  that  fully  demonftrated  what  a change 
the  Portuguefe  had  undergone. 

1 4 Equally 
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K Equally  detefted  in  every  part,  they  faw  a confede- 
racy forming  to  expel  them  from  the  eaft.  All  the  great 
powers  of  India  entered  into  the  league,  and  for  two  or 
three  years  carried  on  their  preparations  in  fecret.  The 
court  of  Lilbon  was  informed  of  them;  and  the  king 
Sebaftian,  who,  if  it  had.  not  been  for  his  fuperfiition, 
would  have  been  a great  prince,  difpatche*d  Ataida  and  all 
the  Portuguefe,  who  had  diftinguilhed  themfeives  in  the 
wars  of  Europe,  to  India. 

The  general  opinion  on  their  arrival  was  to  abandon 
the  dillant  fettlements,  and  alienable  their  forces  on  the 
Malabar  coaft,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goa.  Al- 
though Ataida  was  of  opinion  that  they  had  formed  too 
great  a number  of  fettlements,  he  did  jrot  like  the  ap- 
pearance of  facrificing  them.  Comrades , faid  he,  I mean 
to  preferve  all , and  jo  long  as  I live  the  enemy  Jhall  not  gain 
an  inch  of  ground.  Immediately  upon  this  he  lent  fuccours 
to  all  the  places  that  were  in  danger,  and  made  the  ne- 
ceffary  difpofitions  for  defending  Goa. 

The  Samorin  attacked  Manjalor,  Cochin,  and  Ca- 
nanor.  The  king  of  Cambaya  attacked  Chaul,  Da- 
man, Baichaim.  The  king  of  Achem  laid  liege  to, 
Malacca.  The  king  of  Ternate  made  war  upon  them, 
in  the  Moluccas.  Agalachem,  a tributary  to  the  Mo- 
gul, imprifoned  the  Portuguefe  merchants  at  Surat. 
The  queen  cf  Gareopa  endeavoured  to  drive  them  out 
of  Onor. 

Ataida,  in  the  midft  of  the  care  and  trouble  attending 
the  fiege  of  Goa,  fent  five  Ihips  to  Surat,  which  obliged 
Agalachem  to  fet  the  Portuguefe,  whom  he  had  feized, 
at  liberty.  Thirteen  Ihips  were  difpatched  to  Malacca, 
upon  which  the  king  of  Achem  and  his  allies  abandoned 
the  fiege.  Befides  thefe,  Ataida  would  fit  out  even  the 
velfels,  which  were  employed  every  year  to  carry  tribute 
and  merchandife.  to  Li  (bon.  It  was  reprefented  to  him, 

3 that 
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that  rnftead  of  depriving  himfelf  of  the  afiiftance  of  men  B 
who  were  to  go  on  board  this  fleet,  he  ftiouldpreferve  them 
for  the  defence  of  India.  We  jball  be  enough  without  them , 
faid  he,  the  Jiate  is  in  dijirefs  and  its  hopes  muft  not  be  de- 
ceived. This  reply  furprifed  his  opponents,  and  the  fleet 
Jailed,  At  the  time  when  the  place  was  molt  rigoroufly 
prefled  by  Idalcan,  Ataida  fent  troops  to  the  fuccour  of 
fcochin  and  Ihips  to  Ceylon.  The  archbifhop,  whofe  au- 
thority was  unlimited,  interpofed  to  prevent  it.  Sir,  re- 
plied Ataida,  you  underhand  nothing  of  thefe  affairs , con- 
tent your  felf  with  recommending  them  to  the  bleffmg  of  God. 
The  Portuguefe,  who  came  from  Europe,  exhibited  pro- 
digies of  valour  during  this  fiege.  It  was  oftentimes  with 
difficulty,  that  Ataida  could  reftrain  them  from  throwing 
away  their  lives.  Many  of  them  would  fally  out  in  the 
night  contrary  to  his  orders  to  attack  the  befiegers  in 
their  lines. 

The  viceroy  did  not  depend  fo  entirely  on  the  force  of 
jhis  arms,  as  to  rejeft  the  afiiftance  of  policy.  He  was  in- 
formed, that  Idalcan  was  governed  by  one  of  his  miftrefies, 
and  that  (he  was  in  the  camp  with  him.  Women,  who 
devote  themfelves  to  the  pleafures  of  princes  are  gene- 
rally Haves  to  ambition,  and  unacquainted  with  thofe  vir- 
tues, which  loye  infpires.  The  miftrefs  of  Idalcan  fuflFered 
herfelf  to  be  corrupted,  and  fold  to  Ataida  her  lover’s 
fecrets.  Idalcan  was  aware  of  the  treafon,  but  could  not 
difcover  the  traitor.  At  iaft,  after  ten  months  fpent  in 
toil  and  a&ion,  his  tents  deftroyed,  his  troops  thinned, 
his  elephants  killed,  and  his  cavalry  unable  to  ferve,  this 
prince  overcome  by  the  genius  of.  Ataida,  quitted  the 
fiege,  and  retreated  in  fhame  and  defpair. 

Ataida  marched  without  delay  to  the  afiiftance  of  Chau!, 
which  was  befieged  by  Nizamalve,  king  of  Cambaya,  at 
the  head  of  more  than  a hundred  thoufand  men.  The 
defence  of  Chaul  had  been  conduced  with  as  much  intre- 
pidity 
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K pidity  as  that  of  Goa.  It  was  followed  by  a great  vi&ory, 

, which  Ataida,  with  a handful  of  men,  obtained  over  a 
numerous  army,  difciplined  by  a long  fiege. 

Ataida,  after  this,  marched  againft  the  Samorin,  de- 
feated and  obliged  him  to  fign  a treaty,  by  which  he 
engaged  never  to  keep  up  any  fhips  of  war. 

The  Portuguefe  became  throughout  the  eaft  what  they 
were  under  the  immediate  conduit  of  Ataida.  A Angle 
(hip,  commanded  by  Lopez  Carafco,  fought  for  three  days  * 
fucceffively  againft  the  whole  fleet  of  the  king  of  Achem. 
In  the  middle  of  the  engagement  word  was  brought  to 
Lopez’s  fon,  that  his  father  was  killed : We  have  one  brave 
man  the  lefs , faid  he  ; we  mujl  conquer , or  deferve  to  die 
as  he  has  done.  Saying  this,  he  took  the  command  of  the 
ffiip,  and  forcing  his  way  in  triumph  through  the  enemy’s 
fleet,  anchored  before  Malacca. 

Nor  was  courage  the  only  virtue  that  revived  among  the 
Portuguefe  at  this  period,  fo  powerful  is  the  afcendent  of  a 
great  man,  even  over  the  molt  corrupt  nations.  Thomas 
de  Sofa  had  got  for  a flave  a beautiful  girl,  who  had  not 
long  before  been  promifed  to  a young  man  that  was  in  love 
with  her.  He  getting  intelligence  of  the  misfortune  of  his 
miftrefs,  flew  to  throw  himfelf  at  her  feet,  and  partake 
of  her  chains.  Sofa  was  prefent  at  their  interview ; they 
embraced,  and  melted  into  tears.  I give  you  your  liberty, 
faid  the  Portuguefe  general,  go  and  live  happy  elfewhere. 

The  management  of  the  public  money  was  likewife  re- 
formed by  Ataida,  who  reftrained  thofe  abufes,  which  are 
moft  injurious  to  ftates,  and  moft  difficult  to  be  reftrained. 
But  this  good  order,  this  returning  heroifm,  this  glorious 
moment,  did  not  furvive  his  adminiftration. 

At  the  death  of  Sebaftian,  Portugal  funk  into  a kind  of 
anarchy,  and  was  by  degrees  reduced  tinder  the  dominion 
of  Philip  the  Second.  From  this  <era  the  Portuguefe  in 
India  ceafed  to  conftder  themfelves  as  of  the  fame  country. 

Some 


Some  made  themfelves  independent,  others  turned  pirates,  2 
and  paid  no  refpeft  to  any  flag.  Many  entered  into  the 
fervice  of  the  princes  of  the  country,  and  thefe  almoft  all 
became  minifters  or  generals,  fo  great  were  the  advan- 
tages this  nation  ftill  maintained  over  thofe  of  India. 
There  was  not  one  among  the  Portuguefe,  who  purfued 
any  other  objeft  than  the  advancement  of  his  own  intereft : 
there  was  no  zeal,  no  union  for  the  common  good.  Their 
pofleffions  in  India  were  divided  into  three  governments, 
which  gave  no  affiftance  to  each  other,  and  even  clathed  in 
their  projects  and  interefts.  Neither  difcipline,  fubordi- 
nation,  nor  the  love  of  glory,  animated  either  the  foldiers 
or  the  officers.  Men  of  war  no  longer  came  out  of  the 
ports,  or  whenever  they  came  out  were  badly  equipped. 
Manners  became  more  and  more  depraved.  Not  one  of 
their  commanders  had  power  enough  to  reftrain  the  tor- 
rent of  vice,  and  the  majority  of  thefe  commanders  were 
themfelves  corrupt.  The  Portuguefe  at  length  loft  all 
their  former  greatnefs,  when  a free  and  enlightened  na- 
tion, aftuated  with  a proper  fpirit  of  toleration,  appeared 
ih  India,  and  contended  with  them  for  the  empire  of  that 
country. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  that  at  the  time  when  Portugal  firft 
made  its  difcoveries,  the  world  was  very  little  acquainted 
with  the  political  principles  of  trade,  the  real  power  of 
different  ftates,  the  advantages  of  conqueft,  the  manner  of 
eftablifhing  and  preferving  colonies,  and  the  benefits  the 
mother-country  might  derive  from  them. 

It  was  a wife  project  to  endeavour  to  find  a paffage  by 
Africa  to  go  to  the  Indies,  and  to  bring  merchandife. 
The  benefits  which  the  Venetians  derived  by  lefs  diredt 
roads,  had  juftly  excited  the  emulation  of  the  Portuguefe ; 
but  it  was  proper  there  ffiould  be  fome  limits  to  fo  laudable 
pn  ambition, 
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K This  fmall  nation  becoming  on  a fudden  miftrefs  of  th« 
richeft  and  rpoft  extenfive  commerce  of  the  globe,  foon 
confifted  of  nothing  elfe  but  merchants,  factors,  and  failors, 
who  were  deftroyed  by  long  voyages.  Thus  the  Portu- 
guefe  loft  the  foundation  of  all  real  power,  which  confifts 
in  agriculture,  natural  induftry,  and  population  ; and 
there  was  confequently  no  proportion  between  their  com- 
merce and  the  means  of  keeping  it  up. 

They  carried  thefe  deftrudtive  meafures  ftill  further  j 
and,  animated  with  the  rage  of  conqueft,  extended  them- 
felves  over  a vaft  track  of  land,  which  no  European  na- 
tion would  have  been  able  tor  preferye,  without  impairing 
their  own  ftrength. 

Thus  this  fmall  country,  which  of  itfelf  was  not  very 
populous,  conftantly  exhaufted  itfelf  in  foldiers,  failors^ 
and  inhabitants,  fent  to  fupply  the  colonies. 

The  %irit  of  religious  intoleration  that  prevailed 
amongft  them,  would  not  allow  them  to  admit  into  the 
clafs  of  their  own  citizens  the  people  of  the  eaft  and  of 
Africa,  and  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  be  perpetually 
at  war  with  their  new  fubje&s. 

As  the  government  foon  changed  its  fchemes  of  trade 
into  projects  of  conqueft;  the  nation,  which  had  never 
been  guided  by  the  true  commercial  fpirit,  foon  aflumci 
that  of  rapine  and  plunder. 

Time-pieces,  fire  arms,  fine  cloths,  and-  other  articles, 
which  have  been  fince  carried  into  India,  npt  being  then 
brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection  they  have  lately  ac- 
quired, the  Pcrtuguefe  could  not  carry  any  thing  there 
but  money.  They  foon  grew  tired  of  this,  and  carried 
away  from  the  Indians  by  force  what  they  had  before  ob- 
tained by  purchafe. 

Then  was  to  be  feen  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal the  utmoft  profufion  of  riches,  joined  to  the  moft 
extreme  poverty.  The  only  opulent  .perfong  were  thofe 
' who 
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who  had  held  fome  employment  in  the  Indies  j while  the 
hulbandman,  who  found  no  one  to  affift  him  in  his  toil, 
and  the  artifts,  who  were  unable  to  procure  workmen, 
being  foon  compelled  to  forego  their  feveral  employments, 
were  reduced  to  the  loweft  ftate  of  milery. 

All  thefe  misfortunes  had  been  forefeen.  When  the 
difcovery  of  the  Indies  engaged  the  attention  of  Portugal, 
that  court  flattered  itfelf  that  the  bare  appearance  of  their 


Jhips  in  that  mild  climate,  would  infure  the  pofleffion  of  it  j 
that  the  trade  of  thefe  countries  would  prove  as  an  inex* 
hauftible  fource  of  riches  to  the  nation,  as  it  had  been  to 
thofe  people  who  had  hitherto  been  mailers  of  it  j and  that 
by  the  treafure  arifing  from  it,  the  ftate,  notwithftanding 
its  fmall  extent  of  territory,  would  become  equal  in 
ftrength  and  grandeur  to  the  moft  formidable  powers. 
There  were  fome,  however,  who  were  not  milled  by  thefe 
delulive  hopes.  The  moft  penetrating  and  moderate  of 
the  minifters  ventured  to  affirm,  that  the  confequence  of 
running  in  fearch  of  rich  minerals,  and  glittering  mer- 
chandife,  would  be  an  inattention  to  objects  of  real  ad- 


vantage, agriculture,  and  manufactures ; that  wars,  lhip- 


wrecks,  epidemical  difeafes,  and  other  accidents,-  would 
weaken  the  whole  empire  beyond  recovery  ; ^that  the  ftate 
thus  carried  out  from  its  centre  by  the  impulfe  of  an  extra- 
vagant ambition,  would  either  by  force  or  art  attraft  the 
fubje&s  to  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  Afia  ; that  even  if  this 
enterprize  fucceeded,  it  would  raife  a powerful  confede- 
racy, which  it  would  be  impoffible  for  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal to  defeat.  Attempts  were  in  vain  made,  fome  time 
after  this,  to  convince  thefe  difcerning  men  of  their  error, 
by.  Ihewing  them  that  the  Indians  were  fubdued;  the 
Moors  repulfed,  and  the  Turks  defeated : and  by  exhi- 
biting the  tide  of  wealth  that  flowed  into  Portugal.  Their 
opinions  were  too  well  grounded  in  experience  to  be  Ihaken 
by  the  report  of  thefe  flattering  fuccefles.  They  ftill  in- 
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lifted  that  a few  years  would  difcover  the  folly  of  pulhing 
thefe  purfuits  to  extremity,  and  that  they  mull  inevitably 
lead  to  a corruption  of  morals,  and  end  in  ravages  and  uni- 
verfal  confufion.  Time,  the  great  arbiter  of  political  mat- 
ters, has  lince  Ihewn  the  truth  of  their  predittions. 

Of  all  the  conquefts . which  the  Portuguefe  had  made  in 
India*  they  poflefs  none  at  prefent  but  Macao,  Diu,  and 
Goa  ; and  the  united  importance  of  thefe  three  fettlements, 
in  their  intercourfe  with  India  and  Portugal,  is  very  incon- 
liderable. 

Macao  annually  fends  two  veffels  to  Goa  laden  writh 
eliina  and  other  goods,  that  are  rejedted  at  Canton;  the 
owners  of  which  are  generally  Chinefe  merchants.  Thefe 
Ihips  bring  back  as  milch -of- the  fandal,  Indian  faffrony 
ginger  and  pepper,  as  the  two  frigates  belorigifig  to  Goa 
are  able  to  procure  on  the  fouthern  coaft.  The  veffel 
which  trades  to  the  north  carries  a part  of  the  cargo  that 
comes  from  China  to  Surat,  where  it  takes  in  fome  linens; 
and  compleats  its  lading  at  Diu,  which  is  not  what  it  was 
formerly.  A fhip  arrives  every  year  from  Europe,  which 
procures  at  Goa  a fmall  and  indifferent  cargo,  confifting 
of  goods  picked  up  from  China,  Guzarat,  and  a few 
Englith  countihg  houfes,  and  fells  them  at  Mofambique, 
Bralil,  Angola,  or  the  capital. 

Such  is  the  declining  ftate  into  which  the  Portuguefe 
affairs  in  India  are  fallen,  from  that  pinnacle  of  glory  to 
which  they  had  been  raifed  by  the  bold  adventurers  who 
difcovered,  and  the  intrepid  heroes  who  conquered  that 
country.  The  fcene  of  their  glory  and  opulence  is  be- 
come that  of  their  ruin  and  difgrace.  Their  fituation, 
however,  is  not  fo  defperate  as  it  may  appear.  Their 
remaining  poffefiions  are  more  than  fufficient  to  intitle 
them  to  a large  fhare  in  the  affairs  of  India.  But  this 
change  can  only  be  effected  by  the  aids  of  philofophy  and  a 
fpirit  of  liberty.  If  the  Portuguefe  knew  their  true  in- 

terefts. 
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terefts,  if  their  ports  were  declared  free,  and  thofe  who  BOOK 
fettled  in  them  had  their  fortunes  and  the  liberty  of  con-  . ’ . 

fcience  fecured  to  them,  Indians  who  are  now  opprefled  by 
their  government,  and  the  Europeans  who  are  injured 
by  their  monopolizing  companies,  would  refort  to  their 
fettlements  in  great  numbers,  and  their  flag,  which  has 
long  been  defpifed,  would  again  become  refpe&able. 

Its  power  cannot,  however,  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
Dutch,  a perfevering  and  confiderate  people,  whofe  en- 
terprizes  we  are  going  to  relate. 
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the  Jettlements , wars,  policy,  and  trade  of  ih$ 
Dutch  in  the  Eajt- Indies. 


^ ^ | aHE  republic  of  Holland,  has,  from  its  firft  rife,  been 
an  objettof  imiverfal  admiration,  and  cannot  fail  to 


engage  the  curiolity  and  attention  of  the  remoteft  pofterity. 
The  inhabitants  have  every  where  diftinguilhed  them- 
felves  by  their  ihduftry  and  enterprizing  genius : but  are 
particularly  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  mari- 
time affairs,  and  their  expeditions  to  the  continent  of 
India.  But  before  we  attend  them  in  their  prOgrels  to 
thefe  opulerit  arid  extenfive  regions,  let  us  trace  them 
hiftory  to  its  earlieft  aera.  Such  a retrofpeft  is  peculiarly 
proper  iri  a Work  of  this  nature,  as  it  will  comprehend  at 
One  glance,  all  thofe  chara&eriftic  marks  by  which  the 
genius  of  a nation  is  diftinguilhed.  It  is  neceffary  that 
a reader  who  reflefts  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  himfelf  if 
the  original  ftate  of  this  nation  were  fuch  as  afforded 
a prefage  of  its  future  power;  and  whether  the  heroic 
affociates  of  Civilis,  who  defied  the  Roinan  power,  did  not 
transfufe  their  fpirit  into  thofe  brave  republicans,  who, 
tinder  the  aufpices  of  Naffau,  oppofedthe  dark  and  odious 
tyranny  of  Philip  the  Second. 

Ancient  re-  It  is  a fa£t  eftablilhed  by  the  beft  hiftorical  authority; 

H1]ll*0dS*n  ***  century  preceding  the  chriftian  aera,  the  Battae, 
diffatisfied  with  their  fituation  in  Heffe;  fettled  upon  the 
ifland  formed  by  the  Naal  and  the  Rhine;  which  was 
marlhy,  and  had  few  or  no  inhabitants.  They  gave  the 

pame 
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hame  of  Batavia  to  their  new  country.  Their  govern- 
ment was  a mixture  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  demo- 
cracy. Their  chief  was,  properly  fpeaking,  nothing  more 
than  a principal  citizen,  whofe  office  was  rather  to  advife 
than  to  command.  The  principal  men  who  exercifedl 
jurifdiCtion  and  commanded  the  troops  in  their  refpeCtive 
diftriCts,  were  chofen,  as  well  as  the  kings,  in  a general 
aflembly.  A hundred  perfons,  feleCted  from  among  the 
people,  prefided  over  every  country,,  and  aCted  as  chiefs 
in  the  different  hamlets.  The  whole  nation  was,  in  feme 
meafure,  an  army  always  in  readinefs.  Each  family  com- 
pofed  a body  of  militia,  which  ferved  under  a captain  of 
its  own  chuling. 

Such  was  the  hate  of  Batavia,  when  Caefar  paffed  the 
Alps.  This  Aoman  general  defeated  the  Helvetians,  fe- 
veral  tribes  of  the  Gauls,  the  Belgas  and  Germans,  who 
had  croffed  the  Rhine,  and  extended  his  conquefts  be- 
yond that  river.  In  confequence  of  this  expedition  the 
boldnefs  and  fuccefs  of  which  were  equally  aflonifhing, 
the  protection  of  the  conqueror  was  courted  on  all  Tides. 

Some  writers,  too  zealous  for  the  honour  of  their  coun- 
try, affirm  that  the  Batavians  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Rome ; but  the  truth  is,  they  fubmitted  on  condi- 
tion that  they  fhould  be  governed  by  their  own  laws, 
pay  no  tribute,  and  be  obliged  only  to  perform  military 
fervices. 

CAESAR  foon  difiingufhed  the  Batavians  from  the  other 
nations  that  were  fubdued  by  the  Romans.  This  con- 
queror of  the  Gauls,  when  by  Pompey’s  influence  he 
was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  refufed  to  obey  the  fenate’s 
orders  j when  relying  on  the  abfolute  authority  which 
his  conduCl  had  at  length  given1  him  over  the  legions  and 
auxiliaries,  he  attacked  his  enemies  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Afia:  at  this  juncture,  fenfible  that  the  Batavians  had  a 
principal  fhare  in  his  victories,  he  gave  them  the  glorious 
appellation  of  the  friends  and  brethren  of  the  Roman  people. 
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After  this,  irritated  by  the  unjuft  proceedings  of  cer- 
tain governors,  they  obeyed  the  didtates  of  that  noble 
impulfe,  fo  becoming  men  of  fpirit,  which  prompts  them 
to  take  arms  to  revenge  an  infult.  They  fhewed  thetn- 
felves  as  formidable  as  enemies,  as  they  were  faithful  as 
allies;  but  thefe  troubles  fubfiding,  the  Batavians  were 
pacified,  but  not  fubdued. 

When  Rome,  after  having  rifen  to  a pitch  of  greatnefs 
unknown  before,  and  which  has  never  fince  been  equalled 
by  any  Rate,  no  longer  retained  thofe  manly  virtues  and 
ftridt  principles  which  were  the  ground-work  of  that  noble 
fuperftrudhire ; when  their  laws  had  loft  their  force,  their 
armies,  their  difcipline,  and  the  citizens  the  love  of  their 
tountry:  the  barbarians,  who  by  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
name  had  been  driven  to  the  north  where  they  had  been 
confined  by  force  to  remain,  poured  like  a torrent  into 
the  fouthern  countries.  The  empire  was  torn  in  pieces, 
and  the  fineft  provinces  became  a prey  to  thofe  whom 
the  Romans  had  always  either  degraded  or  opprefled. 
The  Franks,  in  particular,  feized  upon  the  countries  be- 
longing to  the  Gauls  ; and  Batavia  became  a part  of  that 
extenfive  and  famous  kingdom,  which  was  founded  by 
thefe  conquerors  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  new  monarchy  experienced  thofe  inconveniences 
tvhich  are  almoft  infeparable  from  rifing  ftates;  and  are 
indeed  too  frequently  felt  in  the  beft  eftablilhed  govern- 
ments. It  was  fometimes  under  the  dominion  of  a fingle 
perfon ; and  at  others  was  fubjedt  to  the  caprice  of  a 
number  of  tyrants.  It  was  conftantly  engaged  either  in 
foreign  wars,  or  expofed  to  the  rage  of  inteftine  diffen- 
tions.  Sometimes  it  made  the  neighbouring  ftates  trem- 
ble for  their  fafety;  but  much  oftener  fuffered  from  the 
incurfions  of  the  northern  people  who  ravaged  its  pro- 
vinces. It  was  equally  the  vi&im  of  the  weaknefs  of  fe- 
veral  of  its  princes,  and  of  the  unbounded  ambition  of  their 
favourites  and  miniftersi  The  overbearing  fpirit  of  the 

pontiffs* 
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pontiffs,  undermined  the  power  of  the  throne,  and  their  BOOK 
infolence  brought  both  the  laws  and  religion  into  dif-  t 

grace.  Anarchy  arid  tyranny  followed  each  other  fo  clofe, 
that  the  moft  fanguine  defpaired  of  ever  feeing  affairs  put 
upon  a tolerable  footing.  The  glorious  sera  of  Charle- 
magne’s government  was  only  a tranfient  gleam  of  light* 

As  his  great  a&ioris  were  the  effedt  of  his  genius,  and 
hot  in  the  leaft  owing  to  the  influence  of  any  good  infti- 
tutions ; after  his  death,  affairs  returned  to  that  ftate  of 
confufion  from  which  they  had  been  retrieved  by  his^  fa- 
ther Pepin,  and  more  particularly  by  his  own  endeavours. 

The  French  monarchy,  the  limits  of  which  he  had  ex- 
tended too  far,  was  divided.  Germany,  to  which  the 
Rhine  ferved  as  a natural  barrier,  fell  to  the  fhare  of  one 
of  his  grandfons  ; and,  by  an  unaccountable  arrangement, 

Batavia j to  Which  the  Normans  in  their  excurfions,  had  a 
little  before  given  the  name  of  Holland,  was  included  in 
that  allotment. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Germaii 
branch  of  the  Carlovinians  became  extindl.  As  the  other 
princes  Of  France  had  neither  courage  nor  powef  to  affert 
their  rights,  the  Germans  eafily  difengaged  themfelves 
from  a foreign  yoke.  Thofe  of  the  nation,  who,  by  vir- 
tue of  a delegated  p’ower  from  the  monarch,  governed  thO 
five  circles  of  which,  the  ftate  was  compofed,  choie  a chief 
but  of  their  own  body.  This  chief,  fearing  left  thefe 
powerful  men  might  be  tempted  to  throw  off  their  de- 
pendance,  if  any  feverer  conditions  were  required  of 
them,  contented  himfelf  with  their  fidelity  and  homage; 
and  exacted  only  fuch  fervices  as  they  were  obliged  to  by 
the  feudal  laws. 

At  this  memorable  jun&ure,  the  counts  of  Holland, 
who,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  provincial  chiefs,  had 
hitherto  exercifed  a precarious  and  dependent  authority; 

Obtained  the  fame  rights  as  the  other  great  vaffals  of 
Germany : and  as  they  afterwards  enlarged  their  terri- 
& £ tov'm 
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BOOK  tories  by  conqueft,  marriages,  and  grants  from  the  em- 
I|'  , perors,  they  in  time  became  totally  independent  of  the 

empire.  They  were  not  equally  fuccefsful  in  their  un- 
juft attempts  againft  the  public  liberty.  Their  fubjefts 
were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  force,  cajoled  by  flattery, 
or  corrupted  by  largeffes.  War  and  peace,  taxes,  laws,- 
and  treaties' were  managed  by  the  three  United  powers  of 
the  count,  the  nobles,  and  the  towns.  The  republican 
fpirit  ftill  prevailed  in  the  nation,  when  by  fome  extraor- 
dinary events,  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of 
Burgundy,  whofe  former  power,  though  before  confider- 
able,  was  greatly  ftrengthened  by  this  re-union. 

Thos£  who  had  the  fagacity  to  inveftigate  probabili- 
ties, forefaw,  that  this  ftate,  which  was  formed  as  it 
were  by  the  gradual  accretion  of  many  others,  would  one 
day  be  of  great  weight  in  the  political  fyftem  of  Europe. 
The  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  its  advantageous  fituation, 
and  its  real  ftrength,  afforded  almoft  a certain  profpeft  of 
its  future  greatnefs.  Thefe  projects  and  expectations  which 
were  juft  ripening  into  realities,  were  difappointed  by  an 
event,  which  though  it  happens  every  day,  never  fails  to 
baffle  the  defigns  of  ambition.  The  male  line  in  that 
houfe  became  extindt;  and  Mary,  who  was  foie  heirefs 
to  its  dominions,  by  her  marriage  in  1477,  transferred 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  the  advantages  that  had  beeri 
gained  by  feveral  fuccefsful  ftruggles,  a great  number  of 
intrigues,  and  fome  adts  of  injuftice. 

At  this  sera  fo,  famous  in  hiftory,  each  of  the  fe- 
venteen  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  had  particular 
laws,  extenfive  privileges,  and  almoft  a diftindl  govern- 
ment. The'  excellent  principle  of  union  which  equally 
contributes  to  the  welfare  and  fecurity  both  of  empires 
and  republics,  was  univerfally  difregarded.  The  people 
having  been,  from  time  immemorial,  accuftomed  to 
this  ftate  of  confufion,  had  no  idea  that  it  was  pofiible  to 
enjoy  a more  rational  form  of  government.  This  preju- 
dice 
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dice  was  of  fo  long  a Handing,  fo  generally  adopted, 
and  fo  firmly  eftablifhed,  that  Maximilian,  Philip  and 
Charles,  the  three  Auftrian  princes  who  firft  inherited 
the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  thought  it  pru- 
dent not  to  attempt  any  innovation.  They  flattered 
themfelves,  that  feme  happier  conjuncture  might  enable 
their  fucceflors  to  execute  with  fafety  a plan,  which  they 
could  not  even  attempt  without  danger. 

At  this  time  a great  change  was  preparing  In  the 
minds  of  men  in  Europe.  The  revival  of  letters,  the 
extenfion  of  commerce,  the  invention  of  printing  and  the 
difeovery  of  the  compafs,  brought  on  the  sera  when 
human  reafon  was  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  feme  of  thofe 
prejudices  which  had  gained  ground  in  the  barbarous 
ages._ 

The  intelligent  part  of  the  world  were  for  the  moff  part 
cured  of  the  Romiih  fuperffitions.  They  were  difgufted  at 
the  abufe  the  popes  made  of  their  authority ; the  contri- 
butions they  railed  upon  the  people ; the  fale  of  indul- 
gences ; and  more  particularly  at  thofe  abfurd  refine- 
ments with  which  they  had  difguifed  the  Ample  religion 
of  Jefus  Chrift. 

But  thefe  difeerning  people  were  not  the  firft  who  at- 
tempted a revolution.  This  honour  was  referved  for  a 
turbulent  monk,  whofe  barbarous  eloquence  rouzed  the 
northern  nations.  Some  of  the  moft  enlightened  men  of 
the  age,  contributed  to  undeceive  the  reft.  Some  of  the 
European  princes  embraced  the  reformed  religion  ; others 
held  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome.  The  former 
found  no  difficulty  in  bringing  over  their  fubje&s  to  their 
opinions ; while  the  latter  had  much  ado  to  prevent  theirs 
from  embracing  the  new  do&rines.  They  had  reco'urfe  to 
a variety  of  meafures  which  were  too  often  purfued  with 
rigour.  That  fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  which  had  deftroyed 
the  Saxons,  the  Albigenfes,  and  the  Huffites,  was  revived. 

JC  3 Gibbets 
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Gibbets  were  ere&ed  and  fires  kindled  anew,  to  check 
the  progrefs  of  the  new  doctrine.. 

No  fovereign  was  fo  ready  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  expe- . 
dients  as  Philip  II.  His  tyranny  was  felt  in  every  part  of 
his  extenfive  monarchy ; and  his  zeal  for  his  religion 
prompted  him  to  perfecute  all  thofe  who  fell  under  the 
denomination  of  heretics  or  infidels.  Defigns  were  formed 
to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  of  their 
privileges ; and  millions  of  citizens  were  condemned  to 
the  fcaffold.  The  people  revolted : and  the  fame  fcene 
yvas  renewed  which  the  Venetians  had  fhewn  the  world 
many  centuries  before,  when  flying  from  oppreflion,  and 
finding  no  retreat  upon  land,  they  fought  an  afylum  upon 
the  waters.  Seven  fmall  provinces  lying  on  the  northern 
fide  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  which  were  rather  overflowed 
than  watered  by  large  rivers,  apd  often  covered  by  the  fea, 
whofe  violence  was  with  difficulty  reftrained  by  dikes  ; 
having  no  wealth  but  what  accrued  from  a few  pafture- 
lands,  and  a little  fifhing ; formed  one  of  the  richeft  and 
moft  powerful  republics  in  the  world ; and  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  confidered  as  the  model  of  commercial  ftates. 
'The  firfl  efforts  of  this  united  people  had  not  the  defired 
fuccefs ; but  though  they  were  frequently  defeated,  they 
ended  with  yi&ories.  The  Spanifh  troops  they  had  to 
encounter,  were  the  beft  in  Europe,  and  at  firfl  gained 
feveral  advantages.  But  by  degrees  the  new  republicans 
recovered  their  Ioffes.  They  refilled  with  firmnefs ; and 


gaining  experience  from  their  own  mifcarriages,  as  well  as 
from  the  example  of  their  enemies,  they  at  length  be^ 
came  their  fuperiors  in  the  art  of  war : and  the  neceffity 
they  lay  under  of  difputing  every  inch  of  ground  in  fo 
confined  a country  as  Holland,  gave  them  opportunities 
of  improving' the  art  of  fortifying  a country  or  a town  in 
the  beft  manner. 


The  weak  ftate  of  Holland,  at  its  firfl  rife,  obliged  it 
to  leek  for  arms  and  afliftance  from  every  quarter  where 


the^e. 
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there  was  any  profped  of  obtaining  it.  It  granted  an  afy-  B 9^°  K 
lum  to  pirates  of  all  nations,  with  a view  of  employing  # 

them  againd  the  Spaniards ; and  this  was  the  founda- 
tion of  their  naval  drength.  Wife  laws,  an  admirable 
order,  a condiiution  which  preferved  equality  among 
mankind,  an  excellent  police  and  a fpirit  of  toleration, 
foon  erefted  this  republic  into  a powerful  date.  In  the 
year  1590,  the  Hollanders  more  than  once  humbled  the 
pride  of  the  Spanifh  flag.  They  had  already  edablifheci 
a kind  of  trade,  the  mod:  fuitable  that  could  be  to  their 
fituation.  Their  velfels  were  employed  as  they  are  dill, 
in  carrying  the  merchandize  of  one  nation  to  another. 

The  Hanfe  Towns,  and  fome  towns  in  Italy,  were  in 
poflefiion  of  thefe  tranfports : and  the  Hollanders,  in 
competition  with  them,  by  their  frugality  foon  gained 
the  advantage.  Their  fhips  of  war  protected  their  mer- 
chantmen. Their  merchants  grew  ambitious  of  extend- 
ing their  commerce  ; and  got  the  trade  of  Lifbon  into 
their  hands,  where  they  purchafed  Indian  goods  which 
they  fold  again  to  all  the  dates  of  Europe. 

Philip  II.  having  made  himfelf  mader  of  Portugal,, 
enjoined  his  new  fubje&s  in  1594  to  hold  no  correfpon- 
dence  with  his  enemies.  This  arbitrary  prince  did  not 
forefee  that  this  prohibition,  which  he  thought  muft 
weaken  the  Hollanders,  would  in  fa£t  render  them  more 
formidable.  Had  not  thefe  difcerning  navigators  been 
excluded  from  a port,  upon  which  the  whole  fuccefs 
of  their  naval  enterprizes  depended,  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  they  would  have  contented  themfelves  with 
the  large  commerce  they  carried  on  in  the  European 
feas,  without  thinking  of  failing  to  remoter  climates. 

But  as  it  was  impoflible  to  preferve  their  trade  without  the 
productions  of  the  ead,  they  were  forced  to  go  beyond  a 
fphere  which  was,  perhaps,  too  confined  for  a fituation? 
like  theirs;  and  refolved  to  feek  their  riches  at  the  foun- 
tain-head. 

K 4 I? 
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B °n°  K It  appeared  to  be  the  beft  plan  to  fit  out  flaps*,  and  fend 
< — them  to  India  : but  the  Hollanders  wanted  pilots  who 
voylgefof  Were  ac(luaint:ed  with  the  feas*  and  factors  who  underftood 
the  Hoiian-  ^b  commerce  of  Afia.  They  were  alarmed  at  the  danger 
ders  to  In-  of  making  long  voyages,  where  the  enemy  was  mafter  of 
the  coafts,  and  of  having  their  vefiels  intercepted  during 
a pafiage  of  fix  thoufand  leagues.  It  was  judged  more 
advifeable  to  attempt  the  difcovery  of  a pafiage  to  China 
and  Japan  through  the  northern  feas,  which  would  be 
fhorter  as  well  as  more  wholefome  and  fee  are.  The  Eng- 
lifh  had  made  the  attempt  in  vain : and  the  Hollanders 
renewed  it  with  no  better  fuccefs. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  this  enterprize,  Cornelius 
Houtman,  a merchant  of  that  nation,  a man  of  a pene- 
trating and  daring  genius,  being  detained  at  Lilbon  for 
debt,  gave  the  merchants  at  Amfierdam  to  underftanc^, 
that  if  they  would  procure  his  enlargement,  he  would 
communicate  to  them  many  difeoveries  he  had  made,  which 
might  turn  to  their  advantage.  He  had  in  fa£t  informed 
himfelf  of  every  particular  relating  to  the  pafiage  to  Indian 
and  the  manner  of  carrying  on  trade  in  thofe  parts.  His 
propofals  were  accepted,  and  his  debts  difeharged.  The 
information  he  gave  proving  anfwerable  to  the  expecta- 
tions he  had  raifed,  thofe  who  had  releafed  him  from 
his  confinement,  formed  an  affociation  under  the  name  of 
the  Company  of  diftant  Countries,  and  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  four  vefiels  to  conduct  them  to  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

The  principal  objedt  of  this  voyage  was  to  obferve  the 
coafts,  the  inhabitants  and  the  trade  of  different  places, 
avoiding,  as  much  as  pofiible,  the  Portuguefe  fettlements. 
Hputman  reconnoitred  the  coafis  of  Africa  and  Brazil 
made  Tomb  Ray  at  Madagalcar,  touched  at  the  Maldive's, 
and  vifited  the  iflands  of  Sunda  : where  finding  the  country 
abounding  in  pepper,  he  bought  a quantity  of  it,  toge- 
ther with  fome  others  of  the  raoft  valuable  fpices.  His 
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prudence  procured  him  an  alliance  with  the  prin-  B 
cipal  fovereign  of  Java ; but  the  Portuguefe,  notwith- 
{landing  they  were  hated,  and  had  no  fettlement  upon  the 
ifland,  created  him  fome  enemies.  Having  got  the  better 
in  fome  fkirmifties  he  was  unavoidably  engaged  in,  he 
returned  with  his  fmall  fquadron  to  Holland ; where, 
though  he  brought  little  wealth,  he  raifed  much  expedta- 
tion.  He  brought  away  fome  negroes,  Chinefe,  and  in- 
habitants of  Malabar,  a young  native  of  Malacca,  a Ja- 
panefe,  and  Abdul  a pilot  of  the  Guzurat,  a -man  of  great 
abilities,  and  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  coail  of 
India. 

The  account  given  by  Houtman,  and  the  difcoveries 
made  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  encouraged  the  mer- 
chants of  Amfterdam  to  form  the  plan  of  a fettlement  at 
Java,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  would  throw  the 
trade  of  pepper  into  their  hands,  place  them  near  the 
iflands  that  produce  more  valuable  fpices,  and  facilitate 
their  communication  with  China  and  Japan,  would  fix 
them  at  a diftance  from  the  centre  of  that  European 
power,  which  they  had  the  molt  reafon  to  dread  in  India, 
Admiral  Van  Neck,  who  was  fent  upon  this  important 
expedition  with  eight  veflels,  arrived  at  the  ifland  of 
Java,  where  he  found  the  inhabitants  prejudiced  againft 
his  nation.  They  fought  and  negotiated  by  turns.  Abdul 
the  pilot,  the  Chinefe,  and  above  all  the  hatred  that 
prevailed  againft  the  Portuguefe,  proved  of  fervice  to  the 
Dutch.  They  were  permitted  to  trade,  and,  in  a Ihort 
time,  fitted  out  four  veflels  laden  with  fpices  and  fome 
linens.  The  admiral,  with  the  reft  of  his  fleet,  failed  to 
the  Moluccas,  where  he  learnt  that  the  natives  of  the 
country  had  forced  the  Portuguefe  to  abandomfome  places, 
and  that  they  only  waited  for  a favourable  opportunity  of 
expelling  them  from  the  reft.  He  eftabliihed  fattories  in 
feveral  of  thefe  iflands,  entered  into  treaty  with  fome  qf 
thf  fovereigns,  and  returned  to  Europe  laden  with  riches. 


It 
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It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  joy  that  prevailed  at  his 
return.  The  fuceefs  6f  his  voyage  railed  a frefh  emula- 
tion. Societies  were  formed  in  moft  of  the  maritime  and 
trading  towns  in  the  low  countries.  Thefe  affociations 
foon  became  fo  numerous,  that  they  injured  each  other : 
as  the  rage  of  purchafing  raifed  the  value  of  commodities  to 
an  exorbitant  degree  in  India,  and  the  neceffity  of  felling 
them  made  them  bear  a low  price  in  Europe.  They  were 
on  the  point  of  being  ruined  by  their  own  efforts,  and  by 
the  want  of  power  in  each  of  them  to  refill  a formidable 
enemy,  fully  bent  upon  their  deftru&ion : when  the  go- 
vernment, which  is  fometimes  wifer  than  individuals, 
opportunely  ftepped  in  to  their  affiftance. 

In  1602  the  Rates  general  united  thefe  different  focieties 
into  one  body,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Eaft 
India  Company.  It  was  inverted  with  authority  to  make 
peace  or  war  with  the  eaftern  princes,  to  ereCt  forts, 
chufe  their  own  governors,  maintain  garrifons,  and  tq 
nominate  officers  for  the  conduft  of  the  police,  and  the 
adminiflration  of  juftice. 

This  company,  which  had  no  parallel  in  antiquity, 
and  was  the  pattern  of  all  fucceeding  focieties  of  the  fame 
kind,  fet  oqt  with  great  advantages.  The  private  affo- 
ciations  which  hatk  been  previoufly  formed,  proved  of 
fervice  to  it  by  their  misfortunes,  and  even  by  their  mif- 
takes.  The  great  number  of  veffels  which  they  fitted  out 
had  contributed  to  make  all  the  branches  of  trade  per- 
fectly underftood ; to  form  many  officers  and  feamen ; 
and  to  encourage  citizens  of  repute  to  undertake  thefe 
foreign  expeditions ; perfons  only  of  no  eftimation  or 
fortune  having  been  expofed  in  the  firft  voyages. 

So  many  united  affirtances  could  not  fail  of  being  im- 
proved to  advantage,  when  profecuted  with  vigour  ; and, 
accordingly,  the  new  company  foon  acquired  a confider- 
able  degree  of  power.  It  was  a new  ftate,  ereCted  within 
the  ftate  itfelf,  which  enriched  it,  and  increafed  its 
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strength  abroad  ; but  might,  in  time,  - weaken  the  in- 
fluence pf  the  democratical  principle,  -which  infpires  the 
love  of  equality  and  parfimony,  of  the  laws,  and  of  one’s 
own  countrymen. 

Soon  after  its  eftablilhment,  the  company  fitted  out  for 
India  fourteen  fhips  and  fome  yachts,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Warwick,  whom  the  Hollanders  look 
upon  as  the  founder  of  their  commerce,  and  of  their  pow- 
erful coldnies  in  the  eaft.  He  built  a factory  in  the  illand 
of  Java,  and  fecured  it  by  fortifications  ; he  like  wife  built 
another  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Johor;  and 
formed  alliances  with  feveral  princes  in  Bengal.  He  had 
frequent  engagements  with  the  Portuguefe,  in  which  he 
had  almoft  always  the  advantage.  In  thofe  parts  where 
the  Portuguefe  had  appeared  in  the  character  of  merchants 
only,  he  found  it  neceflary  to  rern°ve  the  prejudices  they 
had  raifed  againft  his  countrymen,  whom  they  had  repre- 
sented as  a fet  of  banditti,  avowed  enemies  to  all  regal 
authority,  and  addi£ted  to  all  manner  of  vices.  The 
behaviour  of  the  Hollanders  and  the  Portuguefe  foon  con- 
vinced the  people  of  Alia  which  of  thefe  nations  had  the 
advantage  in  point  of  manners.  A bloody  war  foon  en- 
fued  between  thefe  two  powers. 

The  Portuguefe  had  on  their  fidq  the  advantage  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  thefe  feas ; they  were  accuftomed 
to  the  climate,  and  had  the  affiftance  of  feveral  nations, 
which,  thpugh  they  hated  them,  were  compelled  through 
fear  to  fight  for  their  oppreffors.  The  Hollanders  were 
animated  by  the  critical  fituation  of  their  affairs ; by  the 
hopes  of  procuring  an  abfolute  and  lafting  independency, 
which  at  prefent  they  could  not  boaftof ; by  the  ambition 
of  eftablilhing  a vaft  commerce  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of 
their  old  mailers  ; and  by  the  hatred  which  a difference  in 
religious  opinions  had  rendered  implacable.  Thefe  paf- 
fions,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  infpired  all  the  aftivity, 
ftrength,  and  perfeverance  neceflary  for  the  execution  of 
2 gre,at 
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great  defigns,  did  not  hinder  them  from  taking  their 
meafures  with  precaution.  Their  humanity  and  honefly 
attached  the  people  to  their  caufe ; and  many  of  them 
foon  declared  againft  their  ancient  oppreflors. 

The  Hollanders  were  continually  fending  over  frefli 
colonifts,  fhips  and  troops,  while  the  Portuguefe  were  left, 
without  any  forces  but  their  own.  Spain  did  not  fend 
them  any  fleets  of  merchant  men,  or  grant  them  the , 
protection  of  the  fquadron  which  had  hitherto  been  kept 
jn  India;  fhe  neither  repaired  their  places  of  ftrength, 
'or  renewed  their  garrifons.  It  fliould  feem  that  fhe  wanted 
to  humble  her  new  fubjeCts  whom  fhe  thought  not  fo  fub- 
miflive  as  might  be  wifhed,  and  to  perpetuate  her  autho- 
rity by  expofmg  them  to  repeated  Ioffes.  She  proceeded 
{till  further ; and  to  prevent  the  Portuguefe  from  deriving 
any  fuccours^  from  home,  feized  upon  the  inhabitants  and 
fent  them  to  Italy,  Flanders,  and  other  countries  where 
ihe  was,  at  war. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  fcale  continued  even  fo^ 
a long  time,  and  the  fuccef?  was  various  on  both  fides» 
Nor  is  this  at  all  furprizing.  The  Portuguefe,  on  their 
arrival  in  India,  had  nothing  to  encounter  at  fea  but 
a few  weak  veffels,  ill  built,  ill  armed  and  ill  defended ; 
nothing  by  land  but  effeminate  men,  voluptuous  princes 
and  daftardly  flaves:  whereas  thqfe  who  came  to  wreft 
the  fceptre  of  Afia  out  of  their  hands,  had  veffels  to  board 
of  the  fame  conftruCtion  as  their  own;  regular  fortreffes 
to  affault,  and  to  conquer  and  fubdue  Europeans,  grown 
haughty  by  a long  feries  of  victories,  and  by  being  the 
founders  of  an  immenfe  empire. 

The  time  was  now  come,  when  the  Portuguefe  were  to 
expiate  their  perfidy,  their  robberies  and  their  cruelties ; 
and  the  prediction  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Perfia  was  ful- 
filled, who  afking  an  ambaffador  juft  arrived  at  Goa,  how 
many  governors  his  mafter  had  beheaded  fince  the  efta- 
bliihment  of  his  power  in  India,  received  for  anfwer. 

None 
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None  at  all.  So  much  the  worfe , replied  the  monarch , his  BOOK 


authority  cannot  he  of  long  duration  in  a country  where  fo 


many  a£is  of  outrage  and  barbarity  are  co?nmitted. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear,  in  the  courfe  of  this  war, 
that  the  Hollanders  poflefled  that  daring  ralhnefs,  that 
unlhaken  intrepidity,  which  had  marked  the  enterprizes 
of  the  Portuguefe;  but  there  was  a confiftency  and  unre- 
mitting perfeveranee  obfervable  in  all  their  defigns.  Often 
repulfed,  but  never  difcouraged,  they  renewed  their  at- 
tempts with  frelh  vigour  and  on  a better  plan.  They  ne- 
ver expofed  themfelves  to  the  danger  of  a total  defeat; 
If,  in  any  engagement,  their  Ihips  had  fuffered,  they 
fheered  off ; and  as  they  never  loft  fight  of  their  commer- 
cial interefts,  the  vanquilhed  fleet,  while  it  was  repairing 
on  the  coafts  belonging  to  fome  of  the  Indian  princes, 
purchafed  merchandife,  and  returned  to  Holland.  By 
this  method  the  company  acquired  a new  fund  which  ena- 
bled them  to  undertake  frelh  enterprizes.  If  the  Hollan- 
ders did  not  always  perform  great  aftions,  they  never  at- 
tempted ufelefs  ones.  They  had  neither  the  pride  nor 
the  vain  glory  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  frequently  en- 
gaged in  war  rather  perhaps  through  the  love  of  fame 
than  of  power.  The  Hollanders  fteadily  purfued  their 
firft  plan  without  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  diverted  from 
it  either  by  motives  of  revenge,  or  proje&s  of conqueft. 

In  the  year  1607,  they  endeavoured  to  open  a commu- 
nication with  the  ports  belonging  to  the  vaft  empire  of 
China,  which,  at  that  time,  was  cautious  of  admitting 
ftrangers.  The  Portuguefe  found  means,  by  bribery,  and 
the  intrigues  of  their  mifiionaries,  to  get  the  Hollanders 
excluded.  They  refolved  to  extort  by  force  what  they 
could  not  obtain  by  intreaty,  and  determined  to  inter- 
cept the  veflels  belonging  to  the  C'hinefe.  This  piratical 
proceeding  did  not  aniwer  their  expe&ations.  A Portu- 
guefe fleet  failed  from  Macao  to  attack  the  pirates  who 
thought  proper  to  retire.  The  inequality  of  their  num- 
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bers,  the  impoflibility  of  refitting  in  feas  where  they  had 
no  fhelter,  and  the  fear  of  committing  the  character  of 
their  nation  in  the  eyes  of  a great  empire  whofe  good  opi- 
nion it  was  their  intereft  to  preferve*  all  thefe  confedera- 
tions determined  them  to  decline  the  rencounter but 
this  was  only  for  a Ihort  time. 

Some  years  after  the  Hollanders  befieged  a place  of 
which  they  had  learned  the  importance.  The  enterprize  . 
did  not  fucceed;  but  as  they  never  loft  any  advantage  that 
could  be  gained  by  their  armaments,  they  fent  that  which 
they  had  employed  againft  Macao  to  form  a colony  in 
the  Pifcadore-ifles.  Thefe  are  rocks  where  no  water  iii 
to  be  had  in  dry  feafons,  and  no  provifions  at  any  time; 
Thefe  inconveniences  were  not  counterbalanced  by  any 
folid  advantages,  becaufe  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
ing continent  were  forbidden,  on  the  fevereft  penalties*, 
to  hold  any  correfpondence  with  ftrangers  which  might 
be  dangerous  fo  near  the  coafts.  The  Hollanders  had 
determined  to  abandon  a>fettlement  which  they  defpaired 
of  making  ufeful,  when,  in  the  year  1624*  they  were  inc 
vited  to  fix  at  Formofa>  and  had  aflurances  given  them 
that  the  Chinefe  merchants  would  be  allowed  full  liberty 
to  go  there  and  trade  with  them. 

This  ifland,  though  it  lies  oppofite  to  the  province  of 
Fokien,  at  the  diftance  of  only  thirty  leagues  from  the- 
coaft,  was  not  fubjett  to  the  dominion  of  the  Ghinefe; 
whofe  genius  does  not  incline  them  to  cbnqueft,  and  who, 
through  an  inhuman  and  ill-judged  policy,  would  father 
fuffer  a decreafe  of  population,  than  tranfplant  their  fu- 
pernumerary  fubjefts  to  the  neighbouring  countries; 
Formofa  was  found  to  be  a hundred  and  thirty  Or  forty 
leagues  in  circumference.  Its  inhabitants,  if  we  majt 
judge  from  their  manners  and  their  appearance,  feemeft 
tt>  be  defcended  from  the  Tartars  ih  the  moft  riofthefii 
part  of  Afia:  and  probably  found  their  way  through  the 
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country  of  Corea.  They  lived  chiefly  by  fifhing  and  B 
hunting,  and  went  almoft  naked. 

The  Hollanders,  having,  without  difficulty  informed 
themfelves  of  every  particular  that  prudence  fuggefted, 
thought  it  moll  advifeable  to  fix  their  fettlement  on  a 
fmall  ifland  that  lay  contiguous  to  the  larger  one.  This 
fituation  afforded  them  three  confiderable  advantages; 
they  could  eafily  defend  themfelves  if  hatred  or  jealoufy 
fhould  incline  their  neighbours  to  give  them  any  diftur- 
bance;  the  two  iflands  afforded  them  an  harbour,  and 
they  could  ealily  carry  on  a faff e communication  with 
China  during  the  Monfoons;  which  they  could  not  have 
done  in  any  other  .pofition  they  could  have  pitched  upon. 

The  new  colony  infenfibly  gained  ftrength  without  at- 
tracting any  notice,  ’till  it  rofe  at  once  to  a degree  of 
confequence  that  aftonifhed  all  Afia.  This  unexpected 
profperity  was  owing  to  the  conqueft  of  China  by  the 
Tartars.  Thus  it  is  that  torrents  enrich  the  vallies  with 
the  - ftores  they  carry  down  from  the  defolated  mountains. 
Above  a hundred  thoufand  Chinefe,  who  refolved  not  to 
fubmit  to  the  conqueror,  fled  for  refuge  to  Formofa. 
They  carried  with  them  that  activity  which  is  peculiar  to 
their  character,  the  manner  of  cultivating  rice  and  fugar, 
and  were  the  means  of  drawing  thither  from  their  own 
nation  an  infinite  number  of  veflels.  In  a fhort  time  the 
ifland  became  the  centre  of  all  the  correfpondence  that 
was  carried  on  between  Java,  Siam,  the  Philippine  iflands* 
China,  Japan  and"  the  reft  of  thofe  countries ; and  in  a 
few  years  was  conlidered  as  the  firft  mart  in  India.  The 
Hollanders  flattered  themfelves  with  the  profpeft  of  ftill 
greater  advantages;  but  fortune  deceived  their  expect 
tations. 

A Chinese,  called  Equam,  of  obfcure  birth,  whofe 
turbulent  difpofition  had  made  him  turn  pirate,  had  at- 
tained, by  the  ftrength  of  his  talents,  to  the  rank  of  high- 
admiral.  He  defended  his  country  againft  the  Tartars 
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K for  a confiderable  time,  but  feeing  his  mailer  obliged  to 
fubmit,  he  endeavoured  to  make  terms  for  himfelf  with 
the  conquerors.  He  was  decbyed  to  Pekin  where  he  was 
feized,  and  condemned  by  the  ufurper  to  perpetual  impri- 
fonmfent,  in  which  he  is^  fuppofed  to  have  died  of  poifon. 
Coxingd  faved  himfelf  on  board  his  father’s  fleet,  vowed 
eternal  enmity  to  the  oppreffors  of  His  family  and  country, 
and  con'cluded  he  fliould  be  able  to  take  the  fevereft  re- 
venge upon  them,  if  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Formofa; 
He  made  a defcent  upon  it,  and  the  minifter  piambroeck 
was  taken  prifoner  in  the  attempt. 

Being  appointed  with  fome  other  prifoners  to  be  fent 
to  the  fort  of  Zealand,  to  prevail  with  his  countrymen  to 
capitulate,  this  republican  called  to  mind  the  example  of 
liegulus ; he  exhorted  them  to  be  firm,  and  ufed  every 
argument  to  perfuade  them  that  if  they  ftrenuoufly  per- 
fevered,  they  would  oblige  the  enemy  to  retire.  The 
garrifon  being  aware  that  this  generous  man  would,  on 
his  return  to  the  camp,  fall  a facrifice  to  his  magnani- 
mity, ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  detain  him.  Their 
remonilrances  were  feconded  by  the  tendereft  folicitations 
of  two  of  his  daughters,  who  were  in  the  citadel.  His 
anfwer  was,  I have  pledged  my  honour  to  return  to  my  con- 
finement : I hold  myfelf  obliged  to  perform  my  protnife.  My 
memory  Jhall  never  be  fullied  with  the  reproach , that  cut  of 
regard  to  my  own  fafety  I was  the  caufe  of  feverer  treatment , 
or  perhaps  of  death , to  the  companions  of  my  misfortune . 
After  this  heroic  fpeech  he  calmly  returned  to  the  Chinefe 
camp,  and  the  fiege  began. 

Notwithstanding  the  fortifications  were  in  a bad 
condition,  and  the  fort  ill  ftored  with  ammunition  and 
provifions;  notwithftanding  the  garrifon  was  w'eak,  and 
the  fuccours  fent  to  attack  the  enemy  had  retreated  with 
difgrace,  Coyet  the  governor  made  an  obftinate  defence. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1662,  being  forced  to  capi- 
tulate, he  repaired  to  Batavia,  where  his  fuperiors  had 
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recourfe  to  thofe  iniquitous  ftate-intrigues  which  are  fre-  B °i®  K 
quently  praXifed  in  all  governments.  They  caft  reflexions  — — j 
upon  his  conduX,  to  prevent  any  fufpicion  that  the  lofs 
of  fp  important  a fettleinent  y/Us  owing  to  their  own  folly, 
or  negligence.  The  attempts  made  to  recover  it,  proved 
unfuccefsful ; and  the  Hollanders  were  at  laft  reduced  to 
the  neceflity  of  carrying  on  a trade  with  Canton  on  the 
fame  cqnditions;  and  under  the  fame  reftriXions  as  other 
nations. 

It  may  appear  fomewhat  Angular,  that  fmce  the  year 
1683  when  Formofa  fell  under  the  dominion  of  China, 
no  Europeans  have  ever  attempted  to  form  any  fettlement 
there,  upon  the  fame  conditions  at  leaft,  as  that  of  the 
Portuguefe  at  Macao.  But  befldes  that  the  fufpicious 
temper  of  the  nation  to  whoni  that  ifland  belongs,  gives 
ho  room  to  expeX  fuch  a piece  of  complaifance  front 
them,  one  may  Venture  to  pronounce  that  fuch  ail  enter- 
prife  would  be  a bad  one;  Formofa  was  a place  of  im- 
portance Only  fo  long  as  the  Japanefe  had  a communica- 
tion with  it,  and  its  produce  was  allowed  a free  importa- 
tion into  japan. 

The  Hollanders  feemed  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from 
this  empire.  After  fOme  unfuccefsful  attempts,  they 
began  to  defpair  of  getting  any  footing  there;  when  one 
of  their  captains,  who  was  thrown  upOn  the  coafls  of  Japan 
by  a ftorm  in  1609;  informed  them  that  the  people  were 
favourably  difpofed  towards  them. 

About  a century  before  this;  the  government  of  Japan  Trade  of 
had  been  changed.  A magnanimous  people  had  been  tiie  Holland 
made  furious  by  a tyrant.  Taycofama  who  from  a fol-  japan. 
dier  became  a general,  and  from  a general"  an  emperor, 
had  ufurped  the  whole  power,  arid  abolilhed  all  the  rights 
of  the  people;  Having  ftripped  the  Ddiro  of  the  little  re- 
mains of  his  authority,  he  had  reduced  all  the  petty  princes 
of  the  country  under  his  fubjeXion.  Tyranny  is  arrived 
at  its  height  when  it  eftabliflies  defpotifm  by  law.  Taycc- 
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fama  went  Rill  further,  and  ftreiigthened  it  by  fanguinary 
laws.  His  civil  legiflation  was  aftually  a code  of  crimi- 
nal profecutions,  exhibiting  nothing  but  fcaffoids,  punifh- 
ments,  criminals,  and  executioners. 

The  Japanefe,  alarmed  at  this  pro  fp  eft  of  flavery,  had 
recourfe  to  arms.  Torrents  of  blood  were  Ihed  through- 
out the  empire : and  though  liberty  might  be  fuppofed  to 
be  fuperior  in  courage  to  tyranny,  the  latter  triumphed 
over  it.  Tyranny  became  Hill  more  ferocious,  when  ani- 
mated by  the  fpirit  of  revenge.  An  inquifltion,  public  as 
well,  as  private,  difmayed  the  citizens ; they  became  fpies, 
informers,  accufers,  and  enemies  to  each  other.  An  error 
in  the  adminiftration  of  the  police  was  confrrued  into  a 
crime  againft  the  Rate ; and  an  unguarded  expreffion  was 
made  high-treafon.  Perfecution  affumed  the  character  of 
legiflation.  Three  fucceffive  generations  were  doomed  to 
welter  in  their  own  blood  ; and  rebel  parents  gave  life  to 
a profcribed  pofterity. 

During  a whole  century,  japan  refembled  a dungeon 
filled  with  criminals,  or  a place  of  execution.  The 
throne,  which  was  planted  upon  the  ruins  of  the  altar, 
was  furrounded  with  gibbets.  The  fubjefts  were  become 
as  cruel  as  their  tyrant.  They  fought,  with  a ftrange  avi- 
dity, to  procure  death,  by  committing  crimes  which  were 
readily  fuggefted  under  a defpotic  government.  For  want 
of  executioners,  they  punifhed  themfelves  for  the  lofs  of 
liberty,  or  revenged  themfelves  of  tyranny  by  putting  an 
end  to  their  own  exiflence.  To  enable  them  to  face  death, 
and  to  aflift  them  in  fuffering  it,  they  derived  new  cou- 
rage from  chriflianity,  which  the  Portuguefe  had  intro- 
duced amongft  them. 

The  oppreflions  the  Japanefe  laboured  under  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  profeflors  of  this  new  worfhip  to 
make  numerous  profelytes.  The  miflionaries  who  preached 
a fuffering  religion,  were  liftened  to  with  attention.  In 
rain  did  the  doftrine  of  Confucius  try  to  gain  reception 
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Imong  a people  who  bordered  upon  China.  Some  erro-  B 
heous  tenets  of  chriftianity,  W'hich  bore  a confiderable 
affinity  to  thofe  of  the  Budzoifts,  and  the  penances,  equally 
enjoined  by  the  two  fyftems,  procured  the  Portuguefe 
miffionaries  feveral  profelytes.  But  fetting  afide  this  re- 
femblance,  the  Japanefe  would  have  chofen  to  embrace 
chriftianity  merely  from  a motive  of  hatred  to  the  prince. 

If  the  new  religion  was  difcountenanced  at  court,  it 
tould  not  fail  to  meet  with  a favourable  reception  in  the 
families  of  the  dethroned  princes.  It  added  frefh  fuel  to 
their  refentment : they  were  fond  of  a ftrange  God  whom 
the  tyrant  did  not  love,  Taycofama  ruled  with  a rod  of 
iron,  and  perfeeuted  the  chriftians  as  enemies  to  the 
,ftate.  He  profcribed  the  do&rines  imported  from  Europe; 
and  this  profcription  made  them  ftrike  the  deeper  root; 
Piles  were  kindled,  and  millions  of  victims  threw  themfelves 
into  the  flames.  The  emperors  of  Japan  tranfcended  thofe 
Of  Rome  in  the  art  of  perfecting  the  chriftiafis.  During 
the  fpace  of  forty  years  the  fcaffolds  were  ftained  with  the 
innocent  blood  of  martyrs.  This  proved  the  feed  of 
chriftianity;  and  of  fedition  alfo.  Near  forty  thoufand 
Chriftians  in  the  kingdom  or  province  Of  Darima  took  up 
arms  in  the  name,  and  for  the  name  of  Ghrift;  and  de- 
fended themfelves  with  fuch  fury*  that  not  a Angle  perfori 
furvived  the  daughter  occaftoned  by  perfection. 

The  navigation;  trade*  and  factories  of  the  Portuguefe 
were  preferved  during  this  great  crifts.  The  court  and 
the  people  had,  however,  for  a long  time,  been  jealous 
of  them  ; they  had  incurred  the  fufpicion  of  government 
by  their  ambition,  their  intrigues,  and  perhaps  by  their 
fecret  confpiracies : and  had  rendered  themfelves  odious 
to  the  people  by  their  avarice,  their  pride,  and  their 
treachery.  But  as  the  merchandife  they  brought  was 
grown  into  fafhion,  and  could  not  be  procured  by  any 
other  channel,  they  were  not  excluded  from  Japan  till  the 
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BOOK  end  of  the  year  1638 ; when  other  merchants  were  in  ® 
^ fituation  to  lu^ply  their  place. 

The  Hollanders,  who  had,  for  fome  time,  entered 
into  competition  with  them,  were  not  involved  in  the  dif- 
grace.  As  thefe  republicans  had  never  fhewn  themfelves 
ambitious  of  interfering  with  the  government;  as  they  had 
fuffered  their  artillery  to  be  employed  againft  the  chriftians; 
as  they  were  at  war  with  the  profcribed  nation;  as  their 
ftrength  was  not  thoroughly  known,  and  they  appeared 
to  be  referved,  pliant,  modeft,  and  intirely  devoted  to 
commerce  ; they  were  tolerated,  though  at  the  fame  time 
they  were  fiibjedted  to  great  reftraints.  Three  years  after; 
whether  it  was  that  the  fpirit  of  intrigue  and  dominion 
feized  them,  or,  v/hich  is  more  probable,  that  no  condutt 
whatever  could  prevent  the  Japanefe  from  harbouring 
fufpicions,  they  were  deprived  of  the  liberty  and  the  pri- 
vileges they  enjoyed. 

Ever  fmce  the  year  1641,  they  have  been  confined  to 
the  artificial  ifland  of  Difnia,  railed  in  the  harbour  of 
Nangafaque,  and  which  has  a communication  with  the  city 
bridge.  As  foon  as  they  arrive,  their  fhips  are  Itripped,  by  a 
and  their  powder,  mufkets,  fwords,  guns,  and  even 
rudder,  carried  afhore.  In  this  kind  of  imprifonment  they 
are  treated  with  a degree  of  contempt  which  is  beyond 
conception ; and  can  tranfa£l  no  Juifinefs  but  with  com- 
miflaries  appointed  to  regulate  the  price  and  the  quantity 
of  their  merchandife.  It  is  impoflible  that  the  tamenefs 
with  which  they  have  endured  this  treatment  more  than  a 
century,  ihould  not  have  leffened  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation,  who-  is  witnefs  of  it ; and  that  the  love  of  gain 
Ihould  have  produced  fuch  an  extreme  infenfibility  to 
-infults,  without  tarnifhing  their  character. 

The  chief  commodities  which  the  Dutch  carry  to  Japan 
are  European  cloths,  lilks,  fpices,  printed  linens,  fugar, 
and  dyer’s  wood.  Thefe  articles  were  formerly  of  confi- 
derab'le  importance.  In  the  very  year  of  the  company’s 
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difgrace,  its  returns  amounted  to  fixteen  millions  a : but  B 
the  fhackles,  vihich  from  time  to  time  have  been  impofed 
upon  it,  have  gradually  reduced  their  once  flouriftiing 
trade  to  nothing.  The  cargo  of  the  two  vefiels  they 
fend  annually,  cannot  be  fold  for  more  than  a million  b; 
They  receive  in  payment  eleven  thoufand  chefts  of  copper, 
at  forty-one  livresN  four  fols  c per  cheft,  which  weighs  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Their  expences,  including 
prefents  and  the  charge  of  the  embaffy  they  fend  every 
year -to  the  emperor,  generally  amount  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thoufand  livres  d,  and  their  profits  do  not  exceed 
three  hundred  and  ten  thoufand5;  fo  that  if  the  company 
gains  forty  thoufand  livres  f,  it  is  reckoned  a good  year. 

The  trade-of  the  Chinefe,  who,  except  the  Hollanders, 
g,re  the  only  foreigners  admitted  into  the  empire,  is  not 
more  extenfive  than  theirs,  and  fubjefted  to  the  fame 
reftri&ions.  Ever  fince  the  year  1688  they  are  confined 
during  the  continuance  of  the  fale  of  their  goods,  without 
the  walls  of  Nangafaque,  in  a kind  of  prifon,  which  is 
divided  into  feveral  huts,  furrounded  with  a palifade, 
and  defended  by  a good  ditch,  and  a guard  placed  at  all 
the  gates.  Thefe  precautions  have  been  taken  in  confe- 
q.uence  of  a djfcovery  that  fome  works,  in  favour  of  chrif- 
tianity,  had,  been  fold,  together  with  fome  books  of  philo- 
sophy and  morality.  The  European  million  aides  had 
ordered  fome  people  of  Canon  to  circulate  them,  and  the 
defire  of  gain  betrayed  them  into,  a piece  of  chicanery, 
which  has  coft  them,  very  dear. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe  who  have  changed 
the  ancient  government  of  the  country  into  the  molt  arbi- 
trary tyranny  upon  earth,  would*  look  upon  all  intercourfe 
with  ftrangers  as  dangerous  to  their  authority.  There  is 
the  more  reafon  for  this  conjecture,  as  the  inhabitants 
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K are  all  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  go  out  bftHelp 
country.  This  rigorous  edict  is'  become  tf. e fundamental 
maxim  of  the  empire, 

Thus  the  inhuman  policy  of  the  ftate'ha?  deprived  It  of 
the  only  means  of  acquiring  a milder  tepiper,  by  foftening 
the  national  character.  The  Japanefe,  fiery  as  his  climate, 
and  reftlefs  as  the  ocean  that  furrounds  him,  required  that 
the  utmoft  fcope  fhould  be  given  to  his  activity,  which 
could  only  be  dope  by  encouraging  a brifk  trade.  To 
prevent  the  pecefhty  of  reftraining  him  by  punishments^ 
it  was  neceftary  to  keep  him  in  exercife  by  conftant  labour; 
and  to  allow  his  vivacity  an  uninterrupted  career  abroad, 
when  it  was  in  danger  of  kindling  the  flame  of  fedition  at 
home.  That  energy  or  mind  which  has  degenerated  into 
fanaticifm,  would  have  beep  improved  into  induftry ; 
contemplation  wopld  have  changed  into  a&iop;  and  tb,e 
fear  of  punishment  into  the  love  of  pleafure,  Inftead  of 
leading  a detefted  life,  fettered,  abufed,  and  maddened 
by  a conftant  ftruggle  with  the  fevere  reftraints  of  law, 
the  japanefe  would  have  been  led  by  curioftty  to  traverfe 
fhfe  ocean,  and  viftt  foreign  nations.  By  a. frequent  change 
of  place  and  climate  he  would  infenfibly  have  changed 
his  manners,  opinions;  and  chara&er;  and  this  change 
would  have  been  as  happy  for  him  as  it  is  for  the  gene- 
rality of  people.  What  he  may  chance  to  lofg  by  thi§ 
jntercourfe  as  a citizen,  he  will  gain  as  a man : but  the 
Tapanefe  are  become  tygers'  through  the  cruelty  of  their 
tyrants. 

Whatever  may  be  faid  in  praife  of  the  Spartan?,  the 
Egyptians,  and  other  diftinft  nations,  who  have  owed  . 
their  fuperior  ftrength,  grandeur,  apd  permanency  to  the 
Rate  of  feparation  in  which  they  kept  themfelves ; human 
kind  has  received  no  benefit  from  thefe  fmgular  inflitutions. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fpirit  of  intercourfe  is  ufeful  to  all 
nations,  as  it  promotes  a mutual  communication  of  their 
productions  and  knowledge.  In  a word,  .if  it  were  ufelefs 
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or  pernicious  to  fome  particular  people,  it  was  necefiary  B K 
for  the  Japanefe.  By  commerce  they  would  have  become  _ 1 j 
enlightened  in  China,  civilized  in  India,  and  cured  of  all 
their  prejudices  amor  g the  Europeans. 

The  Dutch  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  refources  The  Mo- 
which  indemnified  them  for  the  lofs  they  had  fuftained  at 
Japan.  They  had  not  yet  entered  into  commerce  with  thefe,  Dutch, 
the  moll  remarkable  iflands  in  the  torrid  Zone,  when 
they  attempted  to  fecure  to  themfelves  that  of  the  Mo- 
luccas. The  Portuguefe,  who  had  long  been  in  pofleffion 
of  them,  were  obliged  to  fhare  their  advantages  with  their 
mailers  the  Spaniards ; and,  at  length,  to  give  up  the 
trade  almoll  entirely  to  them.  The  two  nations,  divided  in 
their  interells,  and  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other, 
becaufe  the  government  had  neither  leifure  nor  art  tQ 
remove  their  mutual  antipathy,  united  to  oppofe  the  fub- 
jefts  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  latter,  afiilled  by  the 
natives  of  the  country,  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  fear  or 
hate  them,  by  degrees  gained  the  fuperiority.  The  an- 
tient  conquerors  were  driven  out  about  the  year  1627  • 
and  their  place  was  fupplied  by  others  equally  avaritious, 
though  lefs  turbulent,  and  better  inllrutted. 

As  foon  as  the  Dutch  had  eftabliftied  tliernfelves  firmly 
at  the  Moluccas,  they  endeavoured  to  get  the  exclufive 
trade  of  fpices  into  their  own  hands  : an  advantage,  which 
the  nation  they  had  juft  expelled  was  never  able  to  pro- 
cure. They  fldlfully  availed  themfelves  both  of  the  forts 
they  had  taken  fword  in  hand,  and  thofe  they  had  im- 
prudently  been  fuffered  to  ereft,  to  draw  the  kings  of 
Ternate  and  Tidor,  who.  were  mailers  of  this  Archipelago, 
into  their  fcheme.  Thefe  princes  found  themfelves  obr 
liged  to  confent,  that  the  clove  and  nutmeg  trees  lhould 
be  rooted  up  in  the  iflands  that  were  Hill  under  their 
dominion.  The  firft  of  thefe  fceptered  Haves,  in  confider- 
£tion  of  this  great  facrifice,  received  a penfion  of  64,500 
L 4 livres 
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B °I?  K livresa;  and  the  other  one  of  about  12,000  K.  Agarrifon 
i of  feven  hundred  men  was  appointed  to  fecure  the  perform- 

ance of  this  treaty  : and  to  fo  low  an  ebb  was  the  power 
of  thefe  kings  reduced  by  war,  tyranny,  and  misfortunes, 
that  thefe  forces  would  be  more  than  fuflicient  to  keep.  ’ 
them  in  this  Rate  of  dependance,  if  it  were  not  neceflary  i 
to  have  an  eye  upon  the  Philippine  iflands,  whofe  vici- 
nity conflantly  occafions  fome  alarm.  Notwithftanding  ' I 
the  inhabitants  are  prohibited  from  carrying  on  any  navi-  i 
gation,  and  that  no  foreign  nation  is  admitted  among 
them  ; the  Dutch  trade  there  is  in  a languifhing  Rate  ; , 
as  they  have  no  means  of  exchange,  nor  any  fllver  but  t 
what  they  carry  over  to  pay  their  troops,  their  commiion-  i 
ers  and  penfions.  This  government,  deducting  the  fmall 
profits,  cofls  the  company  140,000  livres c a-year. 

This  lofs  is  fully  compenfated  at  Amboyna,  where 
they  have  engrofled  the  cultivation  of  cloves.  The  tree 
that  produces  them  is,  as  to  its  bark,  very  much  like  the 
olive-tree,  and  refembles  the  laurel  in  its  height  and  the  1 
fhape  of  its  leaves.  It  produces  at  the  extremity  of  its 
numerous  branches,  a prodigious  quantity  of  flowers,  | 
which  are  white  at  firft,  then  green,  and  at  laft  grow  red 
and  pretty  hard.  When  they  arrive  at  this  degree  of 
maturity,  they  are,  properly  fpeaking,  cloves.  As  it 
dries,  the  clove  afiumes  a dark  yellowifh  caft ; when 
gathered,  it  becomes  of  a deep  brown.  No  verdure  is 
ever  feen  under  this  plant,  which  is  doubtlefs  owing  to 
its  exhaufting  all  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  foil  that  ' 
produces  it. 

The  feafon  for  gathering  the  cloves  is  from  Oftober  1 
to  February.  They  fhake  the  boughs  of  the  tree  forci- 
bly, or  beat  dowm  the  cloves  with  long  reeds.  Large 
cloths  are  fpread  to  receive  them,  and  they  are  after- 
wards either  dried  in  the  fun,  or  in  the  fraoke  of  the 
bamboo  cane.  ; 
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The  cloves  which  efcape  the  notice  of  thofe  who  gather 
them,  or  are  putpofely  left  upon  the  tree,  continue  to 
grow  till  they  are  about  an  inchin  thicknefs,  and  thefe 
falling  off,  produce  new  plapts,  which  do  not  bear  in 
lefs  than  eight  or  nine  years.  Thefe  cloves,  which  they 
call  mother-cloves,  though  inferior  to  the  common  fort, 
are  not  without  their  value.  The  Dutch  preferve  them  in, 
fugar,  and,  in  long  voyages,  eat  them  after  meals  to  pro- 
mote digeftion;  or  make  ufe  of  them  as  an  agreeable  re- 
medy for  the  fcurvy. 

The  clove,  to  be  in  perfe&ion,  rnuft  be  full  fized, 
heavy,  oily  and  eafily  broken ; of  a fine  fm’ell,  and  a 
hot  aromatic  tafte,  fo  as  almoft  to  bum  the  throat ; it 
fhould  make  the  firtgers  fmart  when  handled,  and  leave  an 
pily  mqifture  upon  them  when  preffed.  The  principle, 
ufe  of  it  is  for  culinary  purpofes.  In  fome  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  India  in  particular,  it  is  fo  much  admired 
as  to  be  thought  an  indifpenfible  ingredient  in  almoft  every 
difh.  It  is  put  into  their  food,  liquors,  wines,  and  enters 
likewife  into  the  compofition  of  perfumes.  It  is  little 
pfed  in  medicine  ; but  there  is  an  oil  extracted  from  it 
ydiich  is  in  confiderable  repute. 

The  company  have  allotted  the  inhabitants  four  thou- 
sand parcels  of  land,  on  each  of  which  they  were  at  firffc 
allowed,  arxl  about  the  year  1720  compelled,  to  plant  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  trees,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  five  hundred  thoufand.  Each  of  thefe  parcels  produces 
annually,  on  an  average,  upwards  of  two  pounds  of  cloves: 
and  confequently  the  collective  produce  muff  weigh  more 
than  a million. 

The  cultivator  is  paid  with  the  cafh  that  is  conftantly 
returned  to  the  company,  and  receives  fome  blue  and  un  • 
bleached  cottons  which  are  brought  from  Coromandel.  This 
fmall  trade  might,  in  fome  meafure,  be  increafed,  if  the 
inhabitants  of  Amboyna,  and  the  fmall  iflands  that  de- 
pend upon  it,  would  have  attended  to  the  culture  of 

pepper 
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pepper  and  indigo,  which  has  been  tried  with  fuccefs. 
Miferable  as  thefe  iflanders  are,  as  they  are  not  tempted 
by  an  adequate  reward  for  their  labours,  they  remain  in  a 
ftate  of  indolence. 

The  adminiftraiion  is  fomewhat  different  in  the  iflands 
of  Banda,  which  are  thirty  leagues  diftant  from  Amboyna.  j 

There  are  five  of  thefe  iflands,  two  of  which  are  uncultiva-  i 

ted  and  almofl  uninhabited  ; and  the  other  three  claim  the 
diftin&ion  of  being  the  only  iflands  in  the  world  that 
produce  the  nutmeg. 

The  nutmeg  grows  to  the  fame  height  as  the  pear-tree. 

It  has  a pithy  wood,  an  afh-coloured  bark,  and  flexible 
branches.  Th»  leaves  are  produced  in  pairs  upon  one 
fingle  flem,  and  when  bruifed,  emit  an  agreeable  odour. 
The  fruit  fuqceeds  the  flowers,  which  refemble  thofe  of 
the  cherry-tree.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  an  egg,  and  of  the 
colour  of  an  apricot.  The  outer  rind  is  yery  thick,  and 
refembles  that  of  our  nuts  as  they  hang  upon  the  tree, 
opening  in  the  fame  manner  when  ripe,  and  difcovering 
the  nutmeg  covered  with  its  mace.  It  is  then  time  to 
gather  it  to  prevent  the  mace  or  flower  of  the  nutmeg 
from  growing  dry,  and  the  nutmeg  from  lofing  that  oil 
which  preferves  it,  and  in  which  its  excellence  confifts,  i 
Thofe  that  are  gathered  before  they  are  perfedtly  ripe  are 
pteferved  in  vinegar  or  fu^ar,  and  are  admired  only  ii\ 
Afia. 

It  is  nine  months  before  this  fruit  comes  to  perfe&ion, 
After  it  is  gathered,  the  outer  rind  is  flripped  off,  and  the 
mace  feparated  from  it,  and  laid  in  the  fun  to  dry.  The 
nuts  require  more  preparation.  They  are  fpread  upon  ; 
hurdles,  or  dried  for  fix  weeks  by  a flow  fire,  in  fheds 
erefted  for  that  purpofe.  They  are  then  feparated  from 
the  fhell,  and  thrown  into  lime-water,  which  is  a necef- 
fary  precaution  to  preferve  them  from  worms.  i 

The  nutmeg  differs  in  goodnefs  according  to  the  age 
of  the  tree,  the  foil,  the  expofition,  and  method  of  cul- 
ture. 
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tiire.  It  is  moft  efteemed  when  it  is  frefh,  moift,  heavy, 
and  when  it  yields  an  oily  juice  upon  being  pricked.  It 
helps  digeftion,  expels  wind,  and  ftrengthens  the  bowels, 

If  we  except  this  valuable  fpice,  the  iflands  of  Banda, 
like  all  the  Moluccas,  are  barren  to  a dreadful  degree. 
What  they  produce  in  fuperfluities  they  want  in  necef- 
faries.  The  land  will  not  bring  forth  any  kind  of  corn  % 
and  the  pith  of  the  fago  fervgs  the  natives  of  the  country 
jnftead  of  bread. 

As  this  food  is  not  fufficient  for  the  Europeans  who 
fettle  in  the  Moluccas,  they  are  allowed  to  fetch  provisions 
from  Java,  Macafiar,  or  the  extremely  fertile  ifland  of 
Bali.  The  company  jtfelf  carries  forne  commodities  to 
Jlanda. 

This  is  the  only  fettlement  in  the  Eaft  Indies  that  can 
be  confidered  as  an  European  colony;  becaufe  it  is  the 
only  one  where  the  Europeans  are  proprietors  of  lands. 
The  company  taking  it  into  their  heads  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Banda  were  favage,  cruel,  and  treacherous,  be- 
caufe they  were  impatient  under  their  yoke,  refolved  to 
exterminate  them.  Their  pofleffions  were  divided  among 
the  white  people,  who  got  Haves  from  fome  of  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands  to  cultivate  the  lands.  Thefe  white  people 
are  for  the  moft  part  Creoles  or  Malecontents,  who  have 
quitted  the  fervice  of  the  company.  In  the  fmall  ifle  of 
Rofmging,  there  are  likewife  feveral  banditti,  whom  the 
Jaws  have  branded  with  difgrace,  and  young  men  of  aban- 
doned principles,  whofe  families  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
them  : fo  that  Banda  is  called  the  if  and  of  correction. 
The  climate  is  fo  unhealthy,  that  thefe  unhappy  wretches 
live  but  a ftiort  time.  It  is  on  account  of  the  lofs  of  fo 
great  a number  of  hands,  that  attempts  have  been  made 
to  transfer  the  culture  of  the  nutmeg  to  Amboyna,  and 
the  company  were  likewife  probably  influenced  by  two 
other  ftrong  motives  of  intereft,  as  their  trade  could  be 
parried  on  with  lefs  expence  and  greater  fafety.  But  the 


« 
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ful,  and  matters  remain  in  their  former  Rate. 


To  fecure  to  themfelves  an  exclufive  title  to  the  produce 
of  the  Moluccas,  which  are,  with  good  reafon,  ftiled  the 


gold  mines  of  the  company,  the  Dutch  have  been  under  a 
neceffity  of  forming  two  fettlements,.  one  at  Timor,  and  1 


the  other  at  Celebes. 


The  Dutch-  The  firft  of  thefe  iflands  is  fixty  leagues  long,  and  fif-  t 
form  a fet-  teen  or  eighteen  broad.  It  is  divided  into  feveral  fovereign- 

tlemenr  at  o - £> 


tlemen,t  at 
Timor. 


ties ; in  which  there  are  numbers  of  Portuguefe.  Thefe 


conquerors,  who  at  their  firft  arrival  in  India,  had  a 
advanced  with  bold  and  unconfcionable  ftrides,  and  had 
purfued  a long  and  dangerous  career  with  a rapidity  which  i 
nothing  could  ftop ; who  were  fo  well  accuftomed  to  ads 
of  heroifm,  that  they  performed  the  moft  arduous  enter-  :: 
prizes  with  eafe  ; thefe  conquerors,  I fay,  when  they  were  !« 
attacked  by  the  Dutch,  when  their  whole  empire,  grown  > 
too  large,  and  tottering  under  its  own  weight,  was  ready  c 
to  fall,  difplayed  none  of  thofe  virtues  w'hich  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  powrer.  When  they  were  difpoffefTed 
of  a fort,  driven  out  of  a kingdom,  difperfed  in  confer  ;; 
quence  of  a defeat,  they  fhould  have  fought  an  afylum  among 
their  brethren,  and  fhould  have  rallied  under  ftandards 
that  had  hitherto  been  invincible;  either  to  put  a ftop  to. 
the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  or  to  recover  their  fettlements  i\ 
but  fo  far  were  they  from  forming  a refolution  fo  generous,  >; 
that  they  folicited  fome  employment,  or  fome  penfion. 


from  thofe  very  Indian  princes  they  had  fo  often  infulted. 
Thofe  who  had  contra&ed  a habit  of  effeminacy  and  idle-'  t 


nefs  above  the  reft,  retreated  to  Timor,  w^hich,  being  a 
poor  bland,  where  no  works  of  induftry  were  carried  on,'  l: 
would  fkreen  them  they  thought  from  the  purfuit  of  ah 
enemy  intent  upon  ufeful  conquefts.  They  were,  however,  ‘ 
deceived.  In  the  year  1613  they  were  driven  from  the  {• 
town  of  Kupan  by  the  Dutch,  who  found  a fort  there,  \] 
which  they  have  ever  fince  garrifoned  with  fifty  men.  The  { 
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company  fends  fome  coarfe  linens  thither  every  year, 
and  receives  in  return  wax,  tortoifefhell,  fanders  wood, 
and  cadiang,  a fmall  fpecies  of  bean,  commonly  ufed  by 
the  Dutch  on  fhip-board,  by  way  of  variety  of  food  for 
the  crew.  Ail  thefe  objects  employ  one  or  two  floops, 
which  are  difpatched  from  Batavia : nothing  is  either 
gained  or  loft 'by  this  fettlement ; the  profits  juft  anfwer 
the  expences.  The  Dutch  would  have  abandoned  Timor 
long  ago,  if  they  had  not  been  apprehenftve  that  fome 
a&ive  nation  might  fix  there;  and  avail  themfelves  of  the 
opportunities  that  fituation  would  give  them  to  difturb 
the  trade  of  the  Moluccas.  It  was  the  fame  cautious  prin- 
ciple which  drew  them  to  Celebes. 

This  ifland,  which  is  about  a hundred  and  thirty  leagues 
in  diameter,  is  very  habitable,  though  it  lies  in  the  centre 
of  the  torrid  Zone.  The  heats  are<  allayed  by  the  co- 
pious rainsy  and  cooling  breezes.  The  inhabitants  are  the 
braveft  people  in  the  fouth  of  Alia ; they  make  a furious 
onfet,  but,  after  a conteft  of  two  hours,  a total  want  of 
courage  takes  place  of  this  ftrange  impetuofity : the  intoxi- 
cating fumes  of  opium,  which  are  doubtlefs  the  caufe  of 
this  terribie  ferment,  go  off,  when  their  ftrength  is  ex- 
haufted  by  tranfports  that  approach  to  madnefs.  The 
(rid,  which  is  their  favourite  weapon,  is  a foot  and  a half 
long  ; it  is  fhaped  like  a poniard,  and  the  blade  is  ferpen- 
tine.  They  never  carry  more  than  one  to  battle  ; but  in 
private  quarrels  two  are  neceffary : they  parry  with  that  in 
the  left  hand,  and  attack  the  adverfary  with  the  other. 
The  wounds  made  by  this  weapon  are  very  dangerous, 
and  the  duel  moft  commonly  ends  in  the  death  of  both  the 
combatants. 

The  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  rendered  active,  induf- 
trious,  and  robuft,  by  a rigid  education.  Every  hour  in 
the  day  their  nurfes  rub  them  with  oil,  or  water  juft  warm. 
Thefe  repeated  un&ions  encourage  nature  to  exert  herfelf 
freely.  They  are  weaned  at  a year  old,  an  idea  prevailing, 
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that  if  they  continued  to  fuck  any  longer,-  it  would  hurt 
their  underftandings.  When  they  are  five  or  fix  year's- oldi 
the  male  children  of  any  diflin&ion  are  intruded  to  the 
Care  of  fome  relation  dr  friend,  that  their  courage  may  not 
be  weakened  by  the  cafefies  of  their  mothers,  and  a habit' 
of  reciprocal  tendernefs.  They  do  not  return  to  their 
families  till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  fixteen,  * 
when  the  laW  dllows  them  to  marry:  a liberty  they  feldomt  " 
make  ufe  of,  before  they  are  thoroughly  verfed  in  the 
exercife  of  arms. 

Formerly  thefe  people  acknowledged  no  other  gods 
but  the  fun  and  the  moon.  They  facrificed  to  them  iri 
the  public  fquares,  having  no  Materials  which  they  thought 
valuable  enough  to  be  employed  in  raifing  temples.  Ac-* 
Cording  to  the  creed  of  thefe  iflanders,  the  fun  and  moon 
were  eternal  as  Well  as  the  heavens,  whofe  empire  they 
divided.  Ambition  fet  them  at  variance.  The  moon, 
flying  from  the  fun,  mifcarfied,  and  was  delivered  of  the 
earth ; (he  Was  big  with  feveral  other  worlds  which  (he 
will  fucceflively  bring  forth,  but  without  violence,  in 
order  to  repair  the  lofs  of  thofe  whom  the  fire  of  her  con- 
queror  will  Confume. 

These  abfixrdities  were  univerfally  received  at  Ce- 
lebes ; but  they  had  not  fo  lafting  an  influence  over 
either  the  nobles  or  the  people  as  is  found  in  the  , 
religious  do&fines  of  other  nations.  About  two  cen- 
turies agO,  fome  chriftians  and  mahometans  having 
brought  their  opinions  hither,  the  principal  king  of  the 
Country  took  a total  diflike  to  the  national  worfhip. 
Alarmed  at  the  terrible  cataftrophe,  with  which  he  was 
equally  threatened  by  both  the  new  fyftems  of  religion, 
he  convened  a general  afieihbiy.  On  the  day  appointed 
he  afcended  an  eminence  ; where  fpreading  out  his  hands 
towards  heaven,  and,  in  a Handing  pofture,  he  addrefied 
the  following  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being. 


Great 


IN- THE  EAST  AND  WEST  INDIES. 

*{  Great  God,  I do  not,  at  this  time,  fall  down  be- 
t(  fore  thee,  becaufe  I do  not  implore  thy  clemency.  I 
**  have  nothing  to  alk  of  thee  which  thou  oughted  not  in 
“ juftice  to  grant.  Two  foreign  nations  whofe  worlhip 
“ is  widely  different,  are  come  to  ftrike  terror  into  me, 
“ and  my  fubje&s,  They  allure  me  that  thou  wilt  pu- 
“ nilh  me  eternally  if  I do  not  obey  thy  laws : I have 
“ therefore  a right  to  require  that  thou  woulded  make 
“ them  known  to  me.  I do  not  afk  thee  to  reveal  the  im- 
“ penetrable  myderies  which  furround  thy  elfence,  and 
“ which  to  me  are  ufelefs.  I am  come  hither  to  inquire, 
“ together  with  my  people,  what  thofe  duties  are  which 
“ thou  intended  to  prefcribe  to  us.  Speak,  O my  God} 
“ fmce  thou  art  the  Author  of  nature,  thou  cand  difcern 
“ the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  and  knowed  that  it  is  im- 
“ poflible  they  lhould  entertain  any  thoughts  of  difobe- 
“ dience.  But  if  thou  condefcended  not  to  make  thy-* 
“ felf  underftood  by  mortals;  if  it  is  unworthy  of  thine 
“ elfence  to  employ  the  language  of  man  to  diftate  the 
“ duties  required  of  man ; I call  my  whole  nation,  the 
“ fun  which  enlightens  me,  the  earth  that  fupports  me, 
“ the  waters  that  encompafs  my  dominions,  and  thyfelf 
“ to  witnefs ; that  in  the  fmcerity  of  my  heart  I feek  to 
“ know  thy  will:  and  I declare  to  thee  this  day,  that  I 
st  fhall  acknowledge,  as  the  depofitaries  of  the  oracles, 
“ the  minifters  of  either  religion  whom  thou  lhalt  caufe 
“ to  arrive  the  flrffc  in  our  harbours.  The  winds  and  the 
ft  waves  are  the  minifters  of  thy  power : let  them  be  the 
“ frgnals  of  thy  will.  If,  with  thefe  honed  intentions, 
“ I embrace  an  error,  my  confcience  will  be  at  eafe;  and 
“ the  blame  will  lie  upon  thee.” 

The  alfembly  broke  up,  determined  to  wait  the  orders 
of  heaven,  and  to  follow  the  fird  millionaries  that  lhould 
arrive  at  Celebes.  The  apodles  of  the  coran  were  the 
mod  a&ive,  and  the  fovereign  and  his  people  were  circum- 
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Ttiis  unlucky  circumftaiice  did  hat  hinder  the  Portu- 


guefe  frOm  gaining  a footing  at  Celebes.  They  kept  their 


ground  there,  even  after  they  were  driven  out  of  the  Mo- 
luccas. The  motive  of  their  ftay;  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Englifh  at  this  place  was  becaufe  they  could  eafily  pro- 
cure fpices  which  the  natives  of  the  country  found  means 
to  get,  notwithftanding  the  precautions  that  were  takeii 
to  keep  them  at  a diftance  from  the  places  where  they 
grew. 

The  Dutch-,  who  by  this  competition,  were  prevented 
from  monopolizing  the  articles  of  cloves  and  nutmegs; 
attempted  in  1660  to  put  a flop  to  this  trade  which  they 
called  contraband.  To  favour  this  deiign,  they  had  re- 
courfe  to  means  repugnant  to  all  morality,  but  which  an 
infatiable  avarice  had  familiarized  in  Alia.  By  perfever-  1 
ing  inthefe  cruel  maxims,  they  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  drive 
out  the  Portuguefe,  keep  off  the  Englifh,  and  take  poffef- 
fionof  the  harbour  and  fort  of  Macalfar.  From  that  time 
they  were  abfolute  mailers  of  the  illand  without  having 
conquered  it.  The  princes  among  whom  it  was  divided, 
re-united  in  a kind  of  confederacy.  They  hold  affem- 
blies,  from  time  to  time,  cn  affairs  that  concern  the  ge- 
neral intereft.  The  refult  of  their  determinations  be- 
comes a law  to  each  flate^  When  any  conteft  arifes,  it 
is  decided  by  the  governor  of  the  Dutch  colony,  who  pre- 
fides  at  this  diet.  He  obferves  thefe  different  fovereigns 
with  a Watchful  eye,  and  keeps  them  in  perfect  equality  , 
with  each  other  to  prevent  any  of  them  from  aggrandiz- 
ing himfelf  to  the  prejudice  Of  the  company.  They  have  j 
difarmed  them  all,  under  pretence  of  hindering  them  from 
injuring  each  other;  but  in  reality  with  a view  of  de- 
priving them  of  the  power  of  breaking  their  chains; 

The  Chinefe,  who  are  the  only  foreigners  permitted 
to  come  to  Celebes,  carry  thither  tobacco,  gold  wire; 


china; 
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thina,  and  unwrought  filks.  The  Dutch  fell  opium,  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  gum  lac,  fine  and  coarfe  linens.  They 
have  but  little  gold  from  thence,  but  great  quantities  of 
rice,  wax,  flaves*  and  tripam,  a fpecies  of  mufhroom; 
Which  the  rounder  and  blacker  it  is,  the  more  excellent 
it  is  efteemed.  The  cuftoms  bring  in  8o,ooo  livres  a to 
the  company:  but  it  receives  a much  larger  profit  from 
its  trade,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  territory  which  it 
holds  in  full  right  of  fovereignty.  Thefe  advantages* 
however,  taken  all  together,  do  not  counterbalance  the 
expences  of  the  colony,  which  rife  to  150,000  livres  b more^ 
It  would  certainly  be  given  up  if  it  was  not  with  good 
reafon  looked  upon  as  the  key  of  the  fpice  iflands. 

The  fettlement  at  Borneo  was  formed  with  a Iefs  in- 
terefcing  view.  It  is  one  of  the  largeft  if  not  aftually  the 
largeft  ifland  hitherto  known.  The  antient  inhabitants 
live  in  the  inland  parts.  The  coafts  are  peopled  with  inha- 
bitants from  Macaffar,  with  Javanefe,  Malayans,  and  Arabs, 
who,  to  the  vices  that  are  natural  to  them  have  added  a 
ferocity  hardly  to  be  met  with  elfewhere.  The  molt  ufe- 
ful  produftion  of  this  large  country  is  camphire,  which 
is  a volatile,  fubtile  oil,  or  refinous  fubftance.  The 
tree  from  which  it  is  drawn,  grows  in  feveral  of  the 
Afiatic  iflands,  and  it  has  lately  been  difcovered  that  this 
lingular  fubftance  may  be  obtained  in  a greater  or 
lefs  quantity  from  all  the  trees  that  are  of  the  laurel 
tribe. 

To  procure  this  camphire,  the  tree  is  cut  into  frtialt 
pieces,  like  matches,  which  are  put  into  a velfel  fhaped 
like  a bladder : they  are  boiled  in  water,  and  the  cam- 
phire  forms  a glutinous  mafs  at  the  top.  The  Dutch 
are  the  only  people  in  Europe  who  poffefs  the  fecret  of 
refining  it  in  the  grofs. 

The  camphire  from  Borneo  is  unqueftionably  the  beft 
.of  any.  Its  fuperior  excellence  is  fo  well  known,  that 
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the  Japanefe  give  five  or  fix  quintals  of  their  own  for  owe 
pound  of  that  from  Borneo;  and  the  Chinefe  who  look 
upon  it  as  the  bell  medicine  in  the  world,  give  us  noJ 
lefs  that  eight  hundred  livres  a a pound  for  it.  The  Pa- 
gans in  all  the  eaftern  countries  ufe  common  camphire 
in  their  fire-works,-  and  the  Mahometans,  put  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  dead  at  the  time  of  burial. 

About  the  year  1526  the  Portuguefe  attempted  to  fet- 
tle at  Borneo.  Too  weak  to  make  their  arms  refpe&ed, 
they  tried  to  gain  the  good-will  of  one  of  the  fovereigns 
of  the  country  by  offering  him  fome  pieces  of  tapeftry. 
This  weak  prince  took  the  figures  wrought  in  it  for  in- 
chanted  men,  who  would  flrangle  him  in  the  night-time, 
if  he  fuffered  them  to  come  near  his  perfon.  The  expla- 
nations they  gave  to  remove  his  apprehenfions  had  no  ef- 
fect ; he  obftinately  refufed  to  let  the  prefent  be  brought 
into  his  palace,  and  prohibited  the  donor  from  entering, 
his  capital. 

However  the fe  Voyagers  afterwards  gained  admifiion; 
|>ut  it  proved  their  misfortune,  for  they  were  all  maffacred. 
A fadtory  which  the  Englifh  eftablifhed  fome  years  after 
fhared  the  fame  fate.  The  Dutch,  who  had  met  with  no 
better  treatment,  appeared  again,  in  the  year  1748,  with 
a fquadron,  which,  though  very  weak,  fo  far  impofed 
upon  the  prince,  who  has  the  pepper  ihtirely  in  his  hands, 
that  he  determined  to  grant  them  the  privilege  of  trading 
for  it  exclufively  : with  this  fingle  referve,  that  he  fhould 
be  allowed  to  deliver  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  this 
article  to  the  Chinefe,  who  had  always  frequented  his 
ports.  Since  this  treaty,  the  company  fends  rice,  opium, 
fait,  and  coarfe  linens  to  Bendermaffen,  from  whence 
they  bring  fome  diamonds,  and  about  fix  hundred  thou- 
fand weight  of  pepper  at  one  and  thirty  livres b a hundred 
weight.  The  profits  arifing  from  the  goods  they  export 
are  fcarce  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  expences  of  the  colony 
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though  they  amount  to  no  more  than  32,000  livres  a.  BOOK 
Sumatra  proves  of  greater  advantage  to  them.  , * , 

Though  this  ifland,  before  the  arrival  of  the  ElirO-  Settlements 
jpeans  in  the  Indies,  was  divided  into  feVeral  kingdoms,  at sJuStra^ 
AcheU  was  the  centre  of  all  trade*  Its  harbour  was  fre- 
quented by  all  the  Afiatic  ftateS,  and  aftetwards  by  the 
Portuguefe  and  other  nations,  who  tailed  themfelves  upon 
their  ruins.  Here  all  the  productions  of  the  eaft  were 
bartered  for  gold,  pepper,  and  othef  articles  of  merchan- 
dife  with  which  this  more  opulent  than  healthy  climate 
abounded.  The  difturbances  which  threw  this  famous 
emporium  into  confufion,  put  a Hop  to  all  induftry,  and 
drove  the  foreign  merchants  away. 

# When  this  declenfion  happened,  the  Dutch  formed  the 
projeft  of  making  fettlements  in  other  parts  of  the  illand* 
which  enjoyed  mote  tranquillity.  Thofe  that  were  al- 
lowed to  fix  imthe  empire  of  Indrapote  are  much  reduced, 
fmce  the  Engliih  eftablifhed  themfelves  on  the  fame  coaft. 

The  factory  of -Iamby  is  of  ftill  lefs  ufe,  as  the  neighbour- 
ing kings  have  ftript  the  prince  bf  this  diftrift  of  his  pof- 
feflions.  The  company  makes  itfelf  amends  for  thefe 
misfortunes  at  Palinban*  where,  for  fixty  thoufand  livres  b, 
it  maintains  a fort,  a garrifon  of  eighty  men,  and  two 
or  three  floops,  which  keep  cruifing  continually.  It  pur- 
chafes  annually  two  million  weight  of  pepper,  at  one  and 
twenty  livres c a hundred,  and  a million  and  an  half  of 
calin  at  fifty-feven  livres  ten  fols  d a hundred.  This, 
though  it  feems  to  be  a moderate  price,  is  of  advantage  to 
the  king,  who  buys  it  from  his  fubjefts  at  a ftill  lower 
rate.  Though  he  takes  fome  part  of  the  provifton  and 
cloathing  for  his  ftatel  from  the  merchants  at  Batavia, 
they  are  obliged  to  fettle  accounts  with  him  In  piaftres. 

The  treafures  he  has  amafled  of  the  filver,  and  of  the  gold 
found  in  his  rivers,  are  known  to  be  immenfe.  A Angle 
European  veffel  might  take  pofleflion  of  all -thefe  riches  $ 
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S °li°  K an^>  W*t^1  *ome  trooPs  ^or  ^anding,  maintain  a poft, 


which  would  be  won  without  difficulty.  It  feems  very  ex- 


traordinary, that  avarice  fhould  never  have  prompted  any' 


adventurer  to  undertake  fo  lucrative  and  eafy  an  enter- 
prife. 


Civilized  nations,  who,  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of 
the  univerfe,  have  trampled  upon  all  the  rights,  and  Rifled  all 
the  dictates  of  nature,  will  hardly  Ihrink  at  one  additional 
aft  of  injullice  or  cruelty.  There  is  not  a nation  in  Europe 
which  does  not  think  it  has  a juft  right  to  feize  the  trea- 
fures  of  the  eaft.  Setting  afide  religion,  which  it  is  no  longer 
falhionable  to  plead,  fince  its  very  minifters  have  brought 
it  into  difrepute,  by  their  unbounded  avarice  and  ambition, 
hew  many  pretences  are  ftill  remaining  to  juftify  the  rage 
of  invafion  ? They  who  live  under  a monarchy  are  defirous 
of  extending  the  glory  and  empire  of  their  mafter  beyond 
the  Teas..  Thefe  happy  people  are  ready  to  venture  their 
lives  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  globe,  to  increafe  the 
number  of  fortunate  fubje&s,  who  live  under  the  laws  of 
the  beft  of  princes.  A free  nation,  which  is  its  own 
mafter,  is  born  to  command  the  ocean ; it  cannot  fecure 
the  dominion  of  the  fea,  without  feizing  upon  the  land, 
which  belongs  to  the  firft  pcflfeffor  ; that  is,  to  him  who  is 
able  to  drive  out  the  ancient  inhabitants  : they  are  to  be 
enflaved  by  force  or  fraud,  and  exterminated  in  order  to 
get  their  poffeflions.  Moreover,  the  interefts  of  com- 
merce, the  national  debt,  and  the  majefty  of  the  people, 
require  it.  Republicans,  who  have  happily  Ihaken  off  the 
yoke  of  foreign  tyranny,  muft  impofe  it  on  others  in  their 


turn.  If  they  have  broken  their  chains,  it  is  to  forge 


new  ones.  They  hate  monarchy,  but  they  are  in  want  of 
Haves.  They  have  no  land  of  their  own  : why  Ihould  they 
not  feize  upon  thole  of  others  ? 


Trade  of  the  The  tra^e  °f  the  Dutch  at  Siam  was  at  firft  very  con- 


fiderable.  A tyrannic  prince,  who  oppreffed  this  unhap- 


]Dutch  at 
Siam. 


py  country,  having,  about  the  year  i6£o,  fliewn  a want 


of 
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of  refpeCt  to  the  company,  it  pnnifhed  him  by  abandoning  B & 

the  factories  it  had  eflablifhed  in  his  dominions,  as  if  it  < j 

would  have  been  a favour  to  have  continued  them.  Thefe 
republicans,  who  affeCted  an  air  of  grandeur,  chofe  at 
that  time  to  have  their  prefence  looked  upon  as  a favour, 
a jecurity,  and  an  honour;'*  and  they  inculcated  this  lin- 
gular prejudice  with  fo  much  fuccefs,.that  in  order  to  en- 
gage them  to  return,  a pompous  em(bafly  was  fent,  afking 
pardon  for  what  had  pah, ' and  giving  the  ftrongeft  aflur- 
ances  of  a different  conduct  for  the  future. 

There  was  a time,  however,  -when  this  deference  was 
to  ceafe,  and  it  was  haftened  by  the  naval  enterprizes  of 
other  powers.  The  affairs  of  the  company  at  Siam  have 
always  been  in  a declining  hate.  Having  no  fort,  it  has 
never  been  in  a condition  to  maintain  the  excfufive  pri- 
vilege it  had  obtained.  The  king,  notwithftanding  tfie 
prefents  he  requires,  fells  mercjiandife  to  traders  of  all 
nations,  and  takes  goods  from  them  on  advantageous 
terms : with  this  difference  only,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
ftojr  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menan,  whereas  the  Dutch  go 
up  the  river  as  far  as  the  capital  of  the  empire,  where 
their  agent  conflantly  refides.  Their  affairs  derivd  no  great 
activity  from  this  privilege.  They  fend  only  one  veffel 
laden  with  Jayanefe  horfes,  fugar,  fpices  apd  linens,  and 
receive  in  return  eaiin,  at  70  livres  a a hundred  weight  1 
gum  lac,  at  52  h,  fome  elephants  teeth,  at  five  livres  fix 
fols  c a pound  ; and  a little  gold,  at  175  livres  lofolsj  a 
mark.  One  may  venture  to  affert,  that  their  connections 
here  are  kept  up  purely  on  account  of  the  fappan  wood* 
which  is  neceffary  for  the  flowing  of  their  fhips  j and  for 
which  they  give  no  lefs  than  five  livres  e a hundredweight. 

Were  it  not  for  this  want,  they  would  long  ago  have 
given  up  a trade  where  the  expen.ce  exceeds  the  profits  j 
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B 0 0 K becaufe  the  king,  who  is  the  only  merchant  \n  his  domiV 
« -t—  _>  nions,  fets  a very  low  price  upon  the  commodities  that 
are  imported.  A more  interefting  pbjefi  turned  the  am- 
bitious views  of  the  Dutch  towards  Malacca. 

Situation  of  These  republicans,  who  knew  the  importance  of  this 
at  Malacca.  P^aeS,  ufed  thejr  utmoft  efforts  to  make  themfclves  matters 
of  it.  Having  mifcarried  in  two  attempts,  they  had  re- 
courfe  at  laft,  if  wg  may  believe  a fatirical  writer,  to  an 
expedient,  which  a virtuous  people  will  never  employ ; 
but  which  frequently  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a degenerate  ^ 
nation.  They  endeavoured  to  bribe  the  Portuguefe  go- 
vernor, whom  they  knev('  to  be  covetous.  The  bargain 
was  ftruck,  and  he  introduced  the  enemy  into  the  city  in 
1641.  The  befiegers  haftened  to  his  houfe  and  maffacred 
him  to  faye  the  payment  qf  the  500,000  livres  a they  had 
promifed  him.  "But  truth  obliges  us  to  declare,  for  the 
honour  of  the  Portuguefe,  that  they  did  not  furrender  till 
after  a moil  obftinate  defence.  The  commander  of  the; 
vidlorious  party  ailed  the  commander  of  the  other,  in  a 
boafting  ftrain,  which  is  not  natutal  to  his  nation,  when 
he  would  return  ? When  your  crimes  are  greater  than  ours , 
replied  the  Portuguefe  gravely. 

The  conquerors  found  a fort,  which,  like  all  the  works 
of  the  Portuguefe,  was  built  with  a degree  of  ftrength, 
which  has  never  fince  been  imitated  by  any  nation.  They 
found  the  climate  very  healthy,  though  hot  and  moift  ; 
but  the  trade  there  was  entirely  decayed ; the  continual 
exa&ions  having  deterred  all  nations  from  reforting  thither. 
It  has  not  been  revived  by  the  company,  either  on  account 
of  fome  infuperable  difficulties,  or  the  want  of  moderation, 
or  the  fear  of  injuring  Batavia.  The  bufinefs  is  confined 
at  prefent  to  the  fale  of  a fmall  quantity  of  opium,  and 
a few  blue  linens,  and  to  the  purchafe  of  elephants  teeth, 
yabn,  which  cofts  70  livres b a hundred  weight,  and  a, 
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{mail  quantity  of  gold,  at  i So  Eyres*  a mark.  Their  B O K 
affairs  would  be  carried  on  with  more  fpirit  and  to  a 
greater  amount,  if  the  princes  adhered  more  faithfully  to 
the  exclufiye  treaty  fubfifling  between  them.  Unfortu- 
nately for  their  intereils,  they  have  formed  connexions 
with  the  Englifh,  who  furnilh  them  with  the  commodities 
they  want  at  a cheaper  rate,  and  give  a greater  price  for 
their  merchandife.  Their  farms  and  cuftoms  make  them 
fome  little  amends,  bringing  in  200,000  livres  a year,  r 
Thefe  revenues,  however,  and  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce taken  together,  are  not.fufKcient  to  maintain  the 
garrifon  and  people  employed ; which  coils  the  company 
40,000  livres 

This  might  for  a long  time  appear  to  be  a fmall  fa- 
•crifice.  Before  the  Europeans  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  t'he  Moors,  who  were  the  only  maritime  people  in 
India,  failed  from  Surat  and  Bengal  to  Malacca,  where 
they  found  fhips  from  the  Molucca  Iilands,  Japan,  and 
China.  When  the  Portuguqfe  became  -mailers  of  this 
place,  they  went  themlelves  to  Bantam  for  pepper,  and  to 
Ternate  for  fpices.  To  make  their  return  the  fhorter* 
they  attempted  a p adage  by  the  Sunda  iilands,  and  fuc- 
oeeded.  The  Dutch  who  had  got  poffeffion  of  Malacca 
■and  Batavia  were  mailers  of  the  two  only  ilraits  that 
were  then  known.  They  cruifed  there  in  times  of  war, 
and  intercepted  the  enemy’s  veifels.  This  fituation  has 
■ceafed  to  be  refpedtable,  fince  the  ilrait  of  Bali  was  dis- 
covered by  tlie  French,  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  1744* 
and  that  of  Lomboc,  by  the  Englifh,  in  the  lail  war. 
patavia  will  always  continue  to  be  the  itaple  of  an  im- 
menfe  trade ; but  Malacca  lofes  the  only  advantage  that 
gave  it  any  importance. 

Though  the  company  did  not  fo-refee  this  event,  v.et  Settlement 
' • , of  the  Dutck 

at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  enlarging  and  ltrengthen-  at  Ceylon. 

Jhg  their  power  in  the  eailern  parts  of  Afia,  they  formed 
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B oo  K the  project  of  fecuring  to  themfelves  that  part  of  India* 
W=-v— — ' where  the  Portuguefe  continued  to  counteract  their  opera- 
tions, and  of  taking  from  them  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
It  is  obfervable  that  this  nation,  fa  diftinguilhed  for  the 
juftnefs  of  its  commercial  views,  endeavoured  to  get  thofe 
productions  into  its  hands,  which  were  either  abfolutely 
neceffary  or  nearly  fo,  before  it  turned  its  attention  to 
articles  of  luxury.  It  owes  its  grandeur  in  Afia  to  the 
i'pice  trade,  and  in  Europe  to  the  herring  fiihery.  The 
Moluccas  fupply  it  with  nutmegs  and  cloves ; and  Ceylon 
furnilhes  it  with  cinnamon. 

S^ilberg,  the  firft  of  their  admirals  who  had  the 
courage  to  difplay  his  colours  on  the  coaft  of  this  delici- 
ous iflancf,  found  the  Portuguefe  employed  in  fubverting 
the  government  and  the  religion  of  the  country : in  fet, 
ting  the  fovereigns,  among  whom  it  was  divided,  to  de- 
stroy each  other ; and  in  railing  themfelves  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  Rates  that  were  thus  fucceffively  demoiithed.  He 
offered  the  court  of  Candy  the  affiftance  of  his  country, 
which  was  joyfully  accepted.  You  may  ajfure your  wafers, 
faid  the  monarch,  that  if  they  will  build  a fori,  myfelf  my 
wife,  and  children  will  be  foremojl  in  bringing  you  the  ne- 
ccfj'ary  materials. 

The  people  of  Ceylon  looked  upon  the  Dutch  in  no 
other  light  than  as  the  enemies  of  their  oppreflors,  and 
joined  them.  By  their  united  forces,  the  Portuguefe  were, 
in  the  year  1658,  entirely  difpoftefled,  after  a long,  bloody, 
and  obftinate  war.  All  their  fettlements  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  company,  who  Rill  keep  poffeffion  of  them,  except- 
ing a fmall  diftrict  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  without  any  port, 
from  whence  the  fovereign  of  the  country  had  his  fait ; 
rhefe  fettlements  formed  a regular  firing,  extending  from 
two  to  twelve  leagues  'into  the  inland  parts  of  the  ifland. 

The  fort  of  Jaffranapatan,  as  well  as  thofe  eredled  on 
the  iilands  of  Manar  and  Calpentine,  were  deft ined  to 
prevent  all  correfpondence  with  the  inhabitants  of  t]ie 
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neighbouring  continent.  At  Negombo,  defigned  to  com- 
prehend the  diftrift  in  which  the  beft  cinnamon  is  pro- 
duced, there  is  an  harbour  large  enough  to  admit  Hoops : 
but  it  is  not  frequented  on  account  of  a navigable  river 
that  leads  from  it  to  Columbo.  This  place,  which  the 
Portuguefe  had  fortified  with  the  greateft  care,  as  the 
centre  of  opulence,  is  become  the  principal  {ration  in  the 
colony.  It  is  not  improbable,  that,  independent  of  the 
fums  that  had  been  expended  upon  it,  the  badnefs  of  its 
road  might  have  determined  the  Dutch  to  fix  the  ftrength 
of  their  government  at  the  promontory  of  Gallo,  where 
there  is  an  harbour : which,  though  the  entrance  is  in- 
deed difficult,  and  the  bafon  very  confined,  has  every 
other  advantage  that:  can  be  wifhed.  It  is  here  that  the 
company  take  in  their  cargoes  for  Europe. 

• Matar  is  the  magazine  for  coffee  and  pepper,  the 
culture  of  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  company.  It 
has  no  other  fortification  than  a redoubt  built  upon  a 
river  that  is  only  navigable  ’for  boats.  Trinquimale  is 
the  fineft  and  beft  harbour  in  the  Indies.  It  is  compofed 
of  feveral  bays,  where  the  moft  numerous  fleets  may 
anchor  in  fecurity.  No  trade  is  carried  on  there.  The 
country  furnifhes  no  one  article  of  mefchandife  ; and 
even  provifions  are  very  fcarce  : in  fhort,  it  is  protected 
by  its  barrennefs.  Other  fettlements  of  inferior  note  that 
are  fcattered  upon  the  coaft,  ferve  to  make  the  commu- 
nication eafy,  and  to  keep  off  ftrangers. 

By  thefe  wife  precautions,  the  company  have  appro- 
priated all  the  productions  of  the  ifland.  The  feveral  ar- 
ticles which  conftitute  fo  many  branches  of  trade  are ; 
i.  Amethyfts,  fapphires,  topazes,  and  rubies,  which 
are  very  fmall,  and  very  indifferent.  The  Moors,  who 
come  from  the  coaft  of  Coropiandel,  buy  them,  paying 
a moderate  tax;  and,  when  they  are  cut,  fell  them  at  a low 
jarice  in  thq  different  countries  of  India, 
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2.  Pepper,  which  the  company  buy  for  eight  fols  ^ 
pound ; coffee,  for  which,  they  only  pay  fbur ; and  car- 
damom, which  has  no  fixed  price.  The  natives  of  the 
country  are  fo  indolent,  that  thefe  produftions,  which 
are  all  of  an  inferior  quality,  will  never  turn  to  any  great 
advantage. 

3.  A hundred  bales  of  handkerchiefs,  pagnes  and 
ginghams,  of  a fine  red  colour,  which  are  fabricated  by 
the  Malabars  at  Jafranapatan,  where  they  have  long  been 
fettled. 

4.  A small  quantity  of  ivory,  and  about  fifty  ele- 
phants, which  are  carried  to  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 
Thus  this  gentle  and  peaceful  animal,  which  is  too  ufeful 
to  mankind,  to  be  fuffered  to  remain  upon  an  illand,  is 
tranfported  to  the  continent,  to  aggravate  and  bear  a part 
in  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  war. 

5.  Areca,  which  the  company  buys  at  the  rate  often 
livres  a the  ammonan,  and  fells  upon  the  fpot  at  the  rate 
of  thirty-fix  or  forty  livres  b to  the  merchants  of  Bengal, 
Coromandel,  and  the  Maldives ; who  give  in  return  rice, 
coarfe  linens,  and  cowries.  The  areca,  which  grows 
upon  a fpecies  of  the  palm-tree,  is  a fruit  not  uncommon 
in  moft  parts  of  Afia,  and  is  in  great  plenty  at  Ceylon, 
It  is  oval,  and  would  not  be  much  unlike  the  date,  if  its 
extremities  were  lefs  pointed.  The  bark  is  thick,  fmooth, 
and  membranaceous,  and  covers  a .kernel  of  a whitifh 
caff,  fhaped  like  a pear,  and  of  the  bignefs  of  a nutmeg. 
When  eaten  by  itfelf,  as  it  fometimes  is  by  the  Indians, 
it  impoverifties  the  blood,  and  caufes  the  jaundice.  It  is 
not  attended  with  thefe  inconveniencies  when  mixed  with 
betel. 

The  betel  is  a creeping  and  climbing  plant  like  the  ivy, 
but  does  no  injury  to  the  agoti,  which  it  embraces  as  its 
fupport,  and  is  remarkably  fond  of.  It  is  cultivated  iq. 
t£ie  fame  manner  as  the  vine.  Its  leaves  a good  deal  re- 
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fembles  thofe  of  the  citron,  though  they  are  longer  and  B 
narrower  at  the  extremity.  The  betel  grows  in  all  parts 
of  India,  but  flourifhes  beft  in  moift  places. 

At  all  times  of  the  day,  and  even  in  the  night,  the 
Indians  chew  the  leaves  of  the  betel,  the  bitternefs  of 
which  is  corre&ed  by  the  areca  that  is  wrapped  up  in 
them.  There  is  conftantly  mixed  with  it  the  chunam,  a 
kind  of  burnt  lime  made  of  Ihells.  The  rich  frequently 
add  perfumes,  either  to  gratify  their  variety  or  their  fen-, 
fuality. 

It  would  be  thought  a breach  of  politenefs  among  the 
Indians  to  take  leave  for  any  long  time,  without  pre- 
fenting  each  other  with  a-purfe  of  betel.  It  is  a pledge 
of  friendfhip  that  relieves  the  pain  of  abfence.  No  one 
dares  to  fpeak  to  a fuperjor  unlefa  his  mouth  is  perfumed 
with  bet.el ; it  would  even  be  rude  to  neglefl  this  precau- 
tion with  an  equal.  The  women  of  gallantry  are  the  moil 
lavifli  in  the  ufe  of  betel,  as  being  a powerful  incentive  to 
love.  Betel  is  taken  after  meals;  betel  is  chewed  during  a 
yifit;  betel  is  offered  when  you  meet,  and  when  you  fepa- 
rate  ; in  fhort,  nothing  is  to  be  done  without  betel.  If  it 
is  prejudicial  to  the  teeth,  it  afilfts  and  ftrengthens  the 
ftomach.  At  leaft,  it  is  a general  faihion  that  preyailg 
throughout  the  Indies. 

6.  The  pe^rl  fifhery,  which  is  one  of  the  fources  of  the 
revenue  of  Ceylon.  It  is  no  improbable  conjefture,  that 
this  ifland,  which  is  only  fifteen  leagues  from  the  continent, 
was,  in  fome  diftant  period  or  other  feparated  from  it 
by  fome  great  convulfion  of  nature.  The  traft  of  fea 
which  at  prefent  divides  it  from  the  land,  is  fo  full  of 
Ihallows,  that  no  ftiips  can  fail  upon  it ; and  there  are 
only  a few  places  where  fmall  boats  may  pafs  in  four  or 
five  feet  water.  The  Dutch,  who  affume  the  fovereignty 
here,  have  always  two  armed  floops  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  they  have  impofed.  In  this'  ilrait  the 
|)earl  fifiiery  is  carried  on,  which  was  formerly  of  fo  much 
£ importance ; 
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importance ; but  this  fource  of  wealth  has  been  fo  much 
exhaufted,  that  it  is  but  rarely  reforted  to.  The  bank, 
indeed,  is  vilited  every  year,  to  fee  how  it  is  replenilhed 
with  oyfters  ; but,  in  general,  it  is  five  or  fix  years  before 
a fufficient  quantity,  is  to  be  found.  The  fifhery  is  then 
farmed  out ; and,  every  thing  computed,  it  may  produce 
to  the  revenues  of  the  company  200,000  livresa.  Upon 
the  fame  coafls  is  found  a fhell-fifh  called  xanxus,  of  which 
the  Indians  at  Bengal  make  bracelets.  The  filhery  is  free, 
but  the  trade  is  exclufive. 

After  all,  the  great  objed  of  the  company  is  cinna- 
mon. The  root  of  the  tree  that  produces  it  is  large,  and 
divides  it  into  feveral  branches  covered  with  a bark,  which 
on  the  outer  fide  is  of  a greyilh  brown,  and  on  the  inner 
of  a reddifii  caft.  The  wood  of  this  root  is  hard,  white, 
and  has  no  fmell.  The  body  of  the  tree,  which  grows  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  ten  toifes,  is.  covered  as  well  as  its 
numerous  branches,  with  a bark  which  at  firft  is  green, 
and  afterwards  red.  The  leaf,  if  it  were  not  longer 
and  narrower,  would  not  be  much  unlike  that  of  the  lau- 
rel. When  firft  unfolded  it  is  of  a flame  colour : but  af-  . 

. ter  it  has  been  for  fome  time  expofqd  to  the  air  and  grows,'  ( 
dry,  it  changes  to  a deep  green  on  the  upper  furface,  and 
to  a lighter  on  the  lower.  The  .flowers  are  fmall  and 
white,  and  grow  in  large  bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  • 
branches;  they  have  an  agreeable  fmell,  forne thing  like 
that  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  The  fruit  is  fhaped  like' 
an  acorn,  but  is  not  fo  large.  It  is  commonly  ripe  in. 
September.  When  boiled  in  water  it  yields  an  oil  which  i 
fwims  at  top,  and  takes  fire.  If  left  to  cool,  it  hardens: 
into  a white  fubftance,  of  which  candles  are  made,  which  1 
have  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  are  referved  for  the  ufe  of 
the  king  of  Ceylon.  No  part  of  the  tree  that  produces 
the  cinnamon  is  valuable  except  the  under  bark.  The 
hell  feafon  .for  railing  and  feparating  it  from  the . oute^ 


The  old  trees  produce  only  a coarfe  kind  of  cinnamon, 
which  is  only  in  perfeftion  when  the  trees  are  not  older 
than  three  or  four  years.  When  the  trunk  has  been  ftrip- 
ped  of  its  bark  it  receives  no  further  nourifhment,  but 
the  root  is  Hill  alive  and  continues  to  throw  out  frelli 
Ihoots.  Befides  this,  the  fruit  of  the  cinnamon-tree  con- 
tains a feed  from  which  it  is  raifed. 

There  are  fome,  of  the  company’s  territories  where 
this  tree  does  not  grow.  It  is  only  to  be  found  in 
thofe  of  Negombo,  Columbo,  or  the  promontory  of 
Gallo.  The  prince’s  forefts  fupply  the  deficiency  which 
fometimes  prevails  in  the  magazines.  The  mountains  in- 
habited by  the  Bedas  abound  with  the  tree:  but  neither 
the  Europeans  nor  the  Cinglafies  are  denied  accefs  to  them, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  fharing  the  riches  of  the  Bedas  but  , 
by  declaring  war  againft  them. 

As  the  Cinglafies,  as  well  as  the  Indians  upon  the  con- 
tinent, are  divided  into  calls  which  never  make  any  al- 
liances with  one  another,  each  conllantly  adhering  to  the 
fame  profeffion  ; the  art  of  barking  the  cinnamon-trees  is 
a diftinft  occupation,  and  the  meanell  of  all  others,  and 
is  confined  to  the  call  of  the  Cooleys.  Every  other 
illander  would  look  upon  it  as  a difgrace  to  be  employed 
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K an  advanced  price.  Setting  one  againft  the  other,  it  does 
not  coft  them  twelve  fols  a pound.  It  would  not  be  im- 
poffible  for  the  fhips  that  frequent  the  ports  of  Ceylon,  to 
procure  the  tree  that  produces  the  cinnamon ; but  it  has 
degenerated  at  Malabar,  Batavia,  the  ifle  of  France,  and 
in  all  parts  where  it  has  been  tranfplanted. 

Formerly  the  company  thought  it  necelTary  fo  main- 
tain four  thoufand  „ black  or  white  foldiers,  to  fecure  the 
advantages  they  derived  from  Ceylon.  The  number  is 
now  reduced  to  fifteen  or  lixteen  hundred.  Their  annual 
expences,  neverthelefs,  amount  to  2,200,000  livresaj 
and  their  revenues,  and  fmall  branches  of  commerce,  pro- 
duce no  more  than  2,000,00 0 of  livres  *>,  This  deficiency 
is  fupplied  out  of  the  profits  arifing  from  cinnaifion.  They 
are  likewife  obliged  to  provide  for  the  expence  attending 
the  wars  they  are  from  time  to  time  engaged  in  with  the 
king  of  Candy,  who  is  at  prefent  the  foie  fovereign  of  the 
ifland. 

The  Dutch  freely  own  'that  thefe  ruptures  afe  fatal  to 
them.  As  foon  as  they  break  out,  molt  of  the  people  who 
inhabit  the  coafts  retire  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  country. 
Notwithflanding  the  defpotifm  that  awaits  them,  they 
look  upon  the  yoke  of  the  Europeans  as  an  evil  ftill  more 
infupportable.  The  Cooleys  are  fo  far  from  always  waiting 
for  the  commencement  of  hoftilities  as  a fignal  for  their 
removal,  that  they  fometimes  refolve  to  take  this  defperate 
ftep  as  foon  as  they  perceive  the  leaf!:-  mifunderftanding 
between  the  king  and  the  Dutch.  On  thefe  occafion9, 
befides  the  lofs  of  a harvefl,  a long  train  of  expence  and 
fatigue  follows,  to  enable  them  to  penetrate,  fword  in 
hand,  into  a country,  encompaffed  on  all  fideb  by  fivers,  - 
woods,  hollow  vales,  and  mountains. 

These  important  confiderations  had  determined  the 
company  to  engage  the  good  will  of  the  prince  of  Candy, 
by  Ihewing  him  all  imaginable  civilities.  Every  year  they1 
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fent  an  ambaffador  laden  with  rich  prefents*  They  offered  BOOK 
their  fhips  to  convey  his  priefts  to  Siam,  to  be  inftruCted  in  , ? 

the  religion  of  that  country,  which  is  the  fame  with  his 
own.  Notwithftanding  they  had  taken  the  forts  and  the 
lands  which  were  occupied  by  the  Portuguefe,  they  con- 
tented themfelves  with  receiving  from  this  prince  the  ap- 
pellation of  guardians  of  bis  coojis . They  alfo  made  him 
feveral  other  conceffions. 

These  fmgular  inftances  of  management,  have  not, 
however,  been  always  fufficient  to  maintain  good  bar- 
unony,  which  has  feveral  times  been  interrupted*  The 
war  which  ended  on  the  14th  of  February,  1766,  had 
been  the  longeft  and  the  moft  active  of  any  that  had  been 
occaftoned  by  diftruft,  and  an  oppofition  of  interefts. 

As  the  company  prefcribed  terms  to  a monarch  who  was 
driven  from  his  capital,  and  obliged  to  wander  in  the 
woods,  they  made  a very  advantageous  treaty.  Their 
fovereignty  was  acknowledged  over  all  the  countries  they 
were  in  poffeffion  of  before  the  troubles  broke  out  5 and 
that  part  of  the  coafts  which  remained  in  the  occupation 
of  the  natives  was  ceded  to  them.  They  are;  to  be  allowed 
to  gather  cinnamon  in  all  the  plains,  and  the  court  is  to 
fell  them  the  belt  fort  that  is  produced  in  the  mountain- 
ous parts  at  the  rate  of  forty-one  Iivres  five  fols  a for 
eighteen  pounds.  Their  commiffaries  are  authorifed  to 
extend  their  trade  to  all  parts  where  they  think  it  can  be 
carried  on  with  advantage.  The  government  engages 
to  have  no  connection  with  any  other  foreign  power ; 
and  ever  to  deliver  up  any  Europeans  who  may  happen 
to  ftray  into  the  ifland.  In  return  for  fo  many  concef- 
fions, the  king  is  to  receive  annually  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  ceded  coafts ; and  from  thence  his  fob- 
je&s  are  to  be  furnifoed  gratis  with  fait  fofHeient  for  their 
confumption.  It  fhould  feem  that  the  company  may  de- 
rive great  advantages  from  fo  favourable  a fituaiion. 
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The  property  of  the  lands  in  Ceylon  belongs  more  of 
right  to  the  fovereign  than  in  any  other  part  of  India. 
This  pernicious  fyftem  has,  in  that  ifland  been  attended 
with  fatal  confequences  inseparable  from  it.  The  people 
are  in  a Hate  of  total  inactivity.  They  live  in  huts,  have 
no  furniture,  and  fubfift  upon  fruits ; and  thofe  who  are 
moft  at  their  eafe,  have  no  other  covering  than  a piece 
of  coarfe  linen  wrapped  about  their  waift.  It  were  to  be 
wifhed  that  the  Dutch  would  do  one  thing,  which  all  the 
nations  who  have  eftablilhed  colonies  in  Alia,  are  to  blame 
never  to  have  attempted,  and  that  is,  to  diftribute  the 
lands  among  the  families  and  make  them  their  own  pro- 
perty. They  would  forget,  and  perhaps  hate  their  former 
fovereign  : they  would  attach  themfelves  to  a government 
that  confulted  their  happinefs ; they  would  become  in- 
dufirious,  and  occafion  a greater  confumption.  Under 
luch  cireumftances  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  would  enjoy  that 
opulence  which  was  defigned  it  by  nature  : it  would  be 
fecure  from  revolutions,  and  be  enabled  to  fupport  the 
fettlements  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  which  it  is 
bound  to  protect. 

The  Portuguefe,  in  the  time  of  their  profperity,  had 
formed  fome  tolerable  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel. That  at  Negapatan  was  taken  from  thereby 
the  Dutch  in  1658.  It  gradually  increafed  to  ten  or  twelve 
villages,  which  were  all  inhabited  by  weavers.  In  1690, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  build  a fort  to  fecure  their  tran- 
quillity, and  in  1742  the  tower  was  furrounded  by  walls. 
This  is;  the  centre  of  trade,  where  all  the  inveftments  of 
white,  blue,  painted,  printed,  fine  and  coarfe  linens  are 
made  by  the  company  for  the  confumption  in  Europe  or 
India.  Whether  at  Bimilipatnam,  Pellicate,  Sadrafpatan; 
Or  at  its  factories  on  the  fifhing  coaft.  Their  ipveftments. 
Which  commonly  amount  to  four  or  five  thoufand  bales 
are  carried  to  Negapatan,  by  two  floops  Rationed  in  thefe 
feas  for  that  purpofe. 
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The  Dutch  fell,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  iron,  lead, 
copper,- cairn,  tutenaguS,  pepper,  and  fpices.  Thefe  united 
articles  produce  a million  of  livres  a to  which  we  may 
add  eighty  thoufand  b arifing  from  the  cuftdms.  The 
expences  of  their  feverai  eftablifhments  amount  to  eight 
hundred  thoufand  livres,  c and  we  may  venture  to  affert 
Without  the  fear  of  being  accufed  of  exaggeration,  that 
the  freight  of  the  fhips  fwallow  up  the  reft  of  the  profits. 
The  net  produce  therefore  of  the  Coromandel  trade  to 
the  company,  is  the  profit  arifing  from  the  linens  they 
export.  Their  trade  on  the  Malabar  coaft  is  frill  lefs  ad- 
vantageous to  them.  It  commenced  pretty  nearly  at  the 
fame  period,  and  was  eftablifhed  at  the  expence  of  the 
fame  natiom 


It  appears  to  be  ho  difficult  talk  to  guefs  at  the  motives.  Trade  of 
that  led  to  this  new  enterprife.  After  the  Portuguefe  had  the  'Datchri 

, - . ° on  the  coaft 

Jolt  Ceylon,  they  fold  the  wild  cinnamon  of  Malabar  in  of  Malabar. 
Europe  at  almoft  the  fame  price  at  which  they  had  always 
fold  the  right  fort.  Though  this  rivalfhip  could  not  con- 
tinue long,  it  gave  uneafinefs  to  the  Dutch,  who,  in  1662, 
ordered  Varigoens,  their  general,  to  attack  Cochin. 

The  place  was  no  foonef  invefted,  than  intelligence  was 
received  of  a peace  being  concluded  between  Holland  and 
Portugal.  This  news  was  kept  fecret.  The  operations 
were  carried  on  with  vigour;  and  the  befieged,  harraflect 
by  continual  affaults,  furrendered  on  the  eighth  day;  The 
next  day  a frigate  arrived  from  Goa  with  the  articles  of 
peace.  The  conquerors  gave  themfelves  no  further  trou- 
ble to  juftify  their  treachery,  than  by  faying,  that  thofe 
who  complained  in  fo  haughty  a ftile,  had  obferved  the 
fame  conduft  at  Brazil  a few  years  before. 

After  this  coriqueft,  the  Dutch  thought  themfelved 
firmly  eftablifhed  at  Malabar.  Cochin  feemed  to  be  ne- 
eeffary  to  protect  Cananor,  Ctanganor,  and  Quiilon,  of 
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which  they  had  juft  before  made-themfelves  matters,  and 
the  fa&ory  of  Porcat,  which  they  had  formed  the  plan  of 
at  that  time,  and  have  fince  adtually  eftablifhed.  The 
event  has  not  anfwered  their  expe&ation.  The  company 
have  not  fucceeded  in  their  hopes  of  excluding  other 
European  nations  from  this  ceaft.  They  procure  no  kind 
of  merchandife  there,  but  what  they  are  furniftied  with 
from  their  other  fettlements ; and  being  rivalled  in  their 
trade  they  are  obliged  to  give  a higher  price  here,  than 
in  the  markets  where  they  enjoy  an  exclusive  privilege. 

Their  articles  of  fale  confift  of  a fmall  quantity  of 
alum,  benzoin,  camphire,  tutenague,  fugar,  iron,  calinij 
lead,  copper,  and  quickfilver.  The  vefi'el  that  carries  this 
{lender  cargo  returns  to  Batavia  laden  with  caire,  or 
cocoa-tree  bark,  for  the  ufe  of  the  port.  By  thefe  articles 
the  company  gain,  at  moft  360,000  livres  a,  which,  with 

120.000  b arifing  from  the  cuftoms,  make  the  fum  of 

480.000  livres  c.  In  times  of  profound  peace  the  main- 
tenance of  thefe  fettlements  cofts  464,000  livres  d,  fo 
that  16,000  e only,  remain  to  defray  the  expenees  of  their 
{hipping,  for  which  that  fum  is  certainly  not  fufticient. 

It  is  true  the  company  gets  two  millions  weight  of  pep- 
per at  Malabar,  which  is  carried  in  floops  to  Ceylon, 
where  it  is  put  aboard  the  ftiips  fitted  out  for  Europe. 
It  is  likewife  true,  that,  by  virtue  of  thefe  capitulations, 
they  pay  only  192  f livres  the  candil,  which  weighs  five 
hundred  pounds,  for  which  other  companies  give  240  g, 
and  private  merchants  288  h;  but  whatever  advantage 
may  be  made  of  this  article,  it  is  reduced  to  nothing 
by  the  bloody  wars  that  are  occafioned  by  it. 

These  obfervations  had  doubtlefs  efcaped  the  notice 
of  Golonefs,  the  direftor-general  of  Batavia,  when  he 
ventured  to  affirm  that  the  fettlement  at  Malabar  which 
he  had  long  fuperintended,  was  one  of  the  moft  impor- 
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tant  fettlements  belonging  to  the  company.  “ I am  fo 
*c  far  from  being  of  your  opinion,  faid  general  Moffei, 
“ that  I could  wifh  the  fea  had  fwallowed  it  up  about  a 

century  ago.” 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the,  Dutch,  in  the  height  of  their 
fuccefs,  found  the  want  of  a place  where  their  vefiela 
might  put  in  to  get  refrelhrtients,  either  in  going  to,  or 
returning  from  India.  They  were  Undetermined  in  their 
choice,  when  Van-Riebeck  the  furgeon,  in  1650,  propofed 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  the  Portuguefe  had  im- 
prudently defpifed.  This  judicious  man,  during  a flay  of 
fome  weeks,  was  convinced  that  a colony  might  be  placed 
to  advantage  on  this  fouthern  extremity  of  Africa,  which 
might  ferve  as  a ftaple  for  the  commerce  of  Europe  and 
Alia.  The  care  of  forming  this  fettlement  was  commit- 
ted to,  him;  and  his  meafures  were  concerted  Upon  a 
good  plan.  He  caufed  it  to  be  ftipulated  that  every  mart 
who  chofe  to  fix  there  fhould  have  fixty  acres  of  land  al- 
lotted him.  Corn,  cattle'  and  utenfils  were  to  be.  pro- 
vided for  thofe  who  wanted  them.  Young  women  taken 
from  alms-houfes  were  given  them  as  companions  to 
foften,  and  to  fhare  their  fatigues.  All  thofe,  who  after 
three  years  found  the  climate,  did  not  agree  with  them, 
had  liberty  to  return  to  Europe,  and  to  difpofe  of  their 
poffefiions  in  what  manner  they  pleafed.  Having  fettled 
thefe  arrangements  he  fet  fail. 

The  large  tra<3  of  country  which  it  was  propofed  to 
cultivate,  was  inhabited  by  the  Hottentots,  who,  according 
to  a French  traveller,  are  divided  into  feveral  clans,  each 
of  which  forms  an  independent  village.  Their  habitation* 
are  huts  covered  with  Ikins,  which  cannot  be  entered  with- 
out creeping  upon  their  hands  and  knees,  and  are  difpofed 
in  a circle.  Thefe  huts  are  hardly  of  any  other  ufe  than  to 
hold  a few  provilions  and  hcufKold  furniture.  The  Hottentots 
never  enter  them  but  in  the  rainy  feafon.  They  are  always 
found  lying  at  their  doors ; and  if  they  interrupt  their  re- 
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E °ir°  K P°fe  ^ *s  to  ^mo^e  a Erong  herb  which  ferves  them  in  flea*! 
- of  tobacco. 

The  management  of  cattle  is  the  foie  employment  of 
thefe  favages.  As  there  is  >but  one  herd  in  each  town 
which  is  common  to  all  the  inhabitants,  each  of  them  is 
appointed  to  guard  it  in  his  turn.  This  poft  requires 
conftant  vigilance,  the  country  being  full  of  wild  beafts, 
Which  are  more  voracious  at  this  extremity  of  Africa  than 
any  where  elfe.  The  lhepherd  fends  out  fcouts  every  day. 
If  a leopard  or  tyger  is  feen  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
Whole  town  takes  up  arms,  and  flies  to  the  enemy,  who 
feldom  efcapes  from  fo  many  poifoned  arrows,  and  lharp 
flakes  hardened  in  the  fire. 

As  the  Hottentots  neither  have,  nor  appear  to  have 
riches  ; and  their  oxen  and  lheep,  which  is  all  the  property 
they  have,  are  in  common  ; it  is  natural  to  imagine 
that  there  is  little  occaflon  for  difputes  among  them. 
They  are  accordingly  united  to  each  other  by  the.  clofelt 
ties  of  friendfhip : nor  do  they  ever  engage  in  any  war, 
even  with  their  neighbours;  fetting  afide  the  quarrels  be- 
tween the  fhepherds  on  account  of  cattle  that  may  have 
ftrayed,  or  been  carried  off. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  public  cuftoms  gave 
rife  to  the  firft  colonies.  Marks  of  diftindtion  were  adopted 
to  make  men  unite  and  recognize  one  another.  A broken 
nofe,  a flat  head,  bored  ears,  paintings,  burnings,  head- 
dreffes,  are  the  charadteriftics  of  the  favage  world.  As 
no  plan  of  morality  or  education  prevails  among  them, 
it  follows  of  courfe,  that  univerfal  cuftoms  muft  with 
them  fupply  the  place  of  policy  and  government.  Thefe 
rude  men,  the  children  of  nature,  depend  entirely  on  the 
temper  of  the  climate  ; and  hence  the  Hottentots  have 
the  manners  of  herdfmen. 

When  the  Dutch  arrived  there,  they  were,  like  all  the 
people  who  lead  a paftoral  life,  full  of  benevolence;  and 
partook  in  fome  degree  of  the  flovenlinefs  and  ftupidity 
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of  the  animals  they  kept.  They  had  inftituted  an  order,  BOOK 
with  which  they  honoured  thofe  who  had  fubdued  any  of  11  M 
the  mongers  that  were  deftru&ive  to  their  fheep-folds : 
and  they  revered  the  memory  of  the  heroes  who  had 
done  fervice  to  mankind.  The  apotheofis  of  Hercules  had 
the  fame  origin. 

Riebeck,  in  conformity  to  t’qe  notions  unhappily  pre- 
vailing among  the  Europeans,  began  to  take  poffeffion  of 
the  moft  commodious  part'of  the  territory;  and  he  after- 
wards defigned  to  fix  himfelf  there.  This  behaviour  dif- 
pleafed  the  natives.  On  what  pretence , faid  their  envoy 
to’ thefe  ftrangers , have  you  fovon  our  lands  f Why  do  you 
employ  them  to  feed  your  cattle  ? How  would  you  behave  if 
you  f aw  your  own  fields  invaded  in  this  manner?  Ton  fortify 
yourf elves  with  no  other  view  than  to  reduce  the  Hottentots  to 
fiavery.  Thefe  remonflranc.es  were  followed  by  fome 
hoftilities,  which  brought  the  founder  of  the  colony  back 
to  thofe  principles  of  juftice  and  humanity,  that  were 
agreeable  to  his  natural  chara&er.  He  purchafed  the 
country  he  wanted  to  occupy  for  the  fum  of  90,000  livres  a 
which  was  paid  in  merchandifie.  All  parties  were  recon- 
ciled, and  from  that  time  to  this,  there  has  been  no  fur- 
ther difturbance. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  company  have  expended 
46,000,000  of  livres  b in  raifing  the  colony  to  its  prefent 
ftate.  A few  particulars  will  enable  us  to  judge  how  fo 
confiderable  a fum  has  been  employed. 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  about  twelve  thoufand  Europeans,  Dutch,  Germans, 
and  French  Reiugees.  'Some  part  of  thefe  numbers  re- 
fide  in  the  capital,  and  two  confiderable  towns:  the  reft 
are  difperfed  along  the  coaft  which  extends  fifty  leagues 
into  the  country.  The  foil  of  the  Hottentots  being  fandy, 
and  only  good  by  intervals  ; the  hufbandmen  chufe  to  con- 
fine themfelves  to  thofe  places  where  they  meet  with  water. 
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BOOK  wood  and  fertile  land  j three  advantages  feldom  foun4 
^ , together. 

The  company  formerly  procured  flaves  from  Mada- 
gafcar,  who  alleviated  the  burthen  of  the  white  people. 
Since  the  French  appeared  as  rivals,  this  communication 
has  been  difcontinued.  The  prefen.t  planters  confift  of  a 
few  Malays,  who  are  unaccuftomed  to  the  climate,  and 
are  fcarce  fit  for  the  work  that  is  required  of  them. 

If  it  were  pra&icable  to  make  the  Hottentots  Ready, 
great  advantages  might  accrue,  which  cannot  be  hoped 
for  from  their  prefent  chara£ler.  All  that  has  yet  been 
done,  has  been  to  prevail  with  the  pooreft  of  them  to 
.engage  in  their  fervice  for  one,  two,  or  three  years. 
They  are  of  a docile  temper,  and  perform  the  work  that 
is  expected  from  them ; but,  at  the  expiration  of  their 
agreement,  they  take  the  cattle  that  are  allowed  them  for 
■wages,  rejoin  their  clan,  and  never  make  their  appearance  ( 
again  till  they  have  oxen  or  fheep  to  barter  for  knives, 
tobacco,  and  brandy.  They  find  an  inekpreflible  charm 
in  the  independent  and  indolent  life  they  lead  in  -their 
deferts.  Nothing  can  wean  them  from  this  attachment. 
One  of  their  children  was  taken  from  the  cradle,  and  in- 
' firu&ed  in  our  manners  and’  religion  ; he  made  a progrefs 
anfwerable  to  the  pains  that  were  bellowed  upon  his  educa- 
tion ; he  was  fent  to  India,  and  ufefully  employed  in  trade. 
Happening,  by  accident,  to  revifit  his  country,  he  went 
to  fee  his  relations  in  their  hut.  He  was  itruck  with  the 
* fimplicity  that  appeared  there ; he  cloathed  himfelf  with  a 
Iheep-fkin,  and  went  to  the  fort  to  carry  back  his  EuroT. 
pean  habiliments.  I am  come , faid  he  to  the  governor, 
to  renounce  for  ever  the  mode  of  life  you  have  taught  me  to 
embrace.  I am  refolved  to  follow 3 till  deaths  the  manner i 
and  religion  of  my  ancejlors.  As  a token  of  my  affe  Elion  ^ 1 
will  keep  the  collar  and  fword  you  have  given  ?ne  : all  the 
reft  you  will  permit  me  to  leave  behind.  He  did  not  wait 

for 
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for  an  anfwer,  but  ran  away,  and  was  never  heard  of  B 0 0 K 


after. 


Though  the  character  of  the  Hottentots  is  not  fuch  as 
the  Dutch  could  wifh,  the  company  derive  folid  advantages 
from  this  colony.  Indeed,  the  tenth-part  of  the  corn  and 
wine,  together  with  their  cuftoms  and  other  duties,  do 
not  exceed  240,000  livresa.  They  gain  no  more  than 
forty  thoufandb  by  their  thick  cloths,  common  thread  and 
cotton  pieces,  hardware,  coals,  and  other  inconfiderable 
articles,  which  they  vend  at  this  place. 

They  receive  a ftill  fmaller  profit  from  fixty  lecques  of 
red  wine,  and  eighty  or  ninety  of  white,  which  they  carry 
to  Europe  every  year.  The  lecque  weighs  about  twelve 
hundred  pounds.  There  are  only  two  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Conftantia  that  produce  this  wine.  The 
company  might  have  it  entirely  genuine,  and  at  a very  low 
rate.  Happily  the  governor  finds  it  his  intereft  to  allow 
the  cultivators  to  mix  it  with  the  produce  of  the  adjacent 
vineyards.  By  this  management  what  remains  of  this 
celebrated  wine,  the  genuine  excellent  cape  wine,  is  fold 
to  foreign  veflels  that  happen  to  touch  at  the  coafts-  at  four 
Iivresc  a bottle.  It  is  generally  preferable  to  that  which 
is  extorted  by  tyranny;  nothing  good  being  to  be  expected 
where  it  is  not  voluntarily  obtained. 

As  the  expences  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  fo  large  a 
fettlement,  fwallow  up,  at  leaft,  all  thefe  profits  taken 
together,  its  utility  muft  reft  upon  feme  other  founda- 
tion. 

The  Dutch  Ihips  that  fail  to  and  from  India  find  a fafe 
afylum  at  the  cape  ; a delightful,  ferene,  and  temperate 
iky ; and  learn  every  thing  of  importance  that  happens  in 
both  thofe  parts  of  the  globe.  Here  they  take  in  butter, 
meal,  wine,  large  quantities  of  pickled  vegetables  for  their 
voyage,  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  colonies.  They  might 
draw  much  greater  advantages  from  hence,  if  the  cam- 
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K pany,  blinded  by  their  avidity,  were  not  perpetually 
checking  the  induftry  of. the  planters.  They  oblige  them 
to  part  with  their  provifions  at  fo  low  a price,  that  they 
have  not,  for  a long  time,  been  able  to  procure  cloathing 
and  other  abfolute  neceflarie$. 

This  tyrannical  conduct  might,  perhaps,  be  borne  with, 
if  the  vi&ims  of  it  were  authorifed  to  fell  their  fuperfluous 
produce  to  foreign  navigators,  whom  the  convenience  of 
their  fltuation,  or  other  reafons,  might  invite  into  their 
ports.  Rut  a fpirit  of  jealqufy  in  trade,  which  is  one  of 
the  greateft  evils  that  can  befal  humanity,  has  deprived 
them  of  this  refource.  The  Dutch  have  long  flattered 
themfelves,  that  by  with-holding  this  conveniency  from 
other  trading  natipns,  they  fhould  make  them  abandon 
India  in  difguft.  Notwithftanding  they  have  experienced 
the  reverfe  of  this,  their  conduct  is  not  altered ; though 
it  was  eafy  to  difcern,  that  all  the  wealth  that  flowed  into 
the  colony  would,  fooner  or  later,  return  to  the  company. 
The  governor  only  is  authorifed  to  fupply  the  moft  prefr 
fing  neceflitjes  of  thofe  who  touch  at  the  Cape.  Thefe 
wrong  meafures,  have  defervediy  been  the  fource  of  a 
thoufand  inconveniencies.  We  muft  do  juftice  to  M. 
Tolbac,  who  at  prefent  prefides  over  this  colony.  This 
generous  man,  during  the  laft  war,  fet  an  example  of 
benevolence  and  diflntereftednefs,  which  was  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  his  predecefibrs.  As  his  underftanding 
raifed  him  above  prejudice,  and  that  he  had  a fuflicient 
degree  of  flrmnefs  to  deviate  from  the  abfurd  orders  he 
received,  he  encouraged  the  nations  who  endeavoured  to 
fupplant  one  another  to  repair  to  his  colony  for  fubflft- 
ence.  The  price  was  regulated  by  fo  juft  a ftandard, 
that  while  it  was  fo  moderate  as  to  invite  purchafers,  it 
was  high  enough  to  animate  the  cultivators  to  induftry. 
May  this  wife  magiftrate  long  enjoy  the  pleafing  confciouf- 
pefs  of  having  made  the  fortune  of  his  fellow-citizens,, 
&md  the  glory  of  having  ncgle&ed  his  own  ! 
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If  the  company  fhould  adopt  his  plan,  they  will  imitate' 
the  fpirit  of  their  founders,  who  did  nothing  by  chance, 
and,  without  \yaiting  for  the  happy  events  we  have  been 
describing,  fet  themfelves  to  find  out  a place,  which  they 
might  make  the  center  of  their  power.  They  had  calf 
their  eyes  upon.  Java  as  early  as  the  year  1609. 

TnE,people  of  this  ifland,  which  is  two  hundred  leagues 
ih  length  and  thirty  or  forty  in  breadth,  traced  their 
origin  from  China,  though  they  retained  nothing  either  of 
its  religion  or  its  manners,  A very  foperftitious  fpecies  of 
mohammedanifm  conftituted  the  prevailing  worfhip.  Some 
idolaters  were  itill  remaining  in  the  interior  part  of  the 
country;  and  thefe  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  Java 
that  were  not  arrived  at  the  laft  flage  of  depravity. 
This  ifland,  which  was  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  a 
Angle  monarch,  was  at  that  time  divided  among  feveral 
fovereighs,  who  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other. 
Thefe  eternal  diflenfionsj  while  they  kept  up  a military 
fpirit  among  the  people,  made  them  negledl  manners. 
Their  enmity  to  flrangers,  and  want  of  confidence  in  each 
other,  would  lead  one  to  conclude,  that  this  nation  breathed 
no  fentiment  but  hatred.  Here  men  were  wolves  to  each 
•other,  and  feemed  to  unite  in  fociety  more  for  the  fake  of 
committing  mutual  injuries,  than  of  receiving  mutual 
afliftances.  A lavanefe  never  accofted  his  brother  without 
having  a poniard  in  his  hand ; ever  watchful  to  prevent, 
or  prepared  to  commit  fome  aft  of  violence.  The  gran- 
dees had  a great  number  of  flaves,  either  bought,  taken 
in  war,  or  detained  for  debt,  whom  they  treated  with  the 
utmoft  inhumanity.  They  cultivated  the  lands,  and  per- 
formed all  kinds  of  hard  labour.  The  Javanefe  chewed 
betel,  fmoked  opium,  lived  with  his  concubines,  fought, 
or  flept.  Thefe  people  poffefled  a considerable  fhare  of 
underitanding,  but  retained  few  traces  of  any  moral  prin- 
ciple. They  had  not  fo  much  the  character  of  an  unenlight- 
ened, as  of  a degenerated  nation  ; in  ihort,  they  were  a 
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fet  of  men,  who,  from  a regular  government  had  faller*  , 
into  a kind  of  anarchy;  and  gave  full  fcope  to  the  impe- 
tuous emotions  which  nature  excites  in  thefe  climates. 

This  depraved  chara&er  of  the  inhabitants  did  not  alter 
the  views  of  the  company  with  refpeft  to  java.  They 
might  be  counteracted  by  the  Englifh,  who  were  then  in 
pofleffion  of  a part  of  the  trade  of  this  ifland.  But  this 
obftacle  was  foon  removed.  The  weaknefs  cf  James  the 
Fifrft,  and  the  corruption  of  his  council,  had  fo  damped 
the  fpirits  of  thefe  haughty  Britons,  that  they  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  fupplanted,  without  making  thofe  efforts 
that  might  have  been  expe&ed  from  their  bravery.  The 
natives  of  the  country,  deprived  of  their  fupport,  were 
forced  to  fubmit ; but  it  required  time,  addrefs,  and  policy, 
to  accomplifh  that  fcheme. 

It  was  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  Portuguefe 
to  perfuade  thofe  princes  they  wanted  to  engage  or  retain 
in  a ftate  of  dependence,  to  fend  their  children  to  Goa  to 
be  educated,  at  the  expence  of  the  court  of  Lifbon,  and 
initiated  early  into  its  manners  and  principles.  But  this, 
which  was  in  itfelf  a good  projedt,  was  fpoiled  by  the 
conquerors,  who  admitted  thefe  young  people  to  a parti- 
cipation of  the  moft  criminal  pleafures,  and  the  raoft 
fhameful  fcenes  of  debauchery.  The  confequence  wap, 
that  when  thefe  Indians  arrived  at  maturity,  they  could 
not  help  detefting,  or,  at  leaf!,  defpifing  fuch  abandoned 
inftru&ors.  The  Dutch  adopted  the  fame  plan,  and  im- 
proved upon  it.  They  endeavoured  to  convince  their 
pupils  of  the  weaknefs,  inconflancy,  and  treachery  of  their 
fubje&s ; and  ftill  more  of  the  power,  wifdom,  and  good 
faith  of  the  company.  By  this  method  they  ftrengthened 
their  ufurpations ; but  we  are  obliged  to  fay,  that  the 
Dutch  employed  means  that  were  treacherous  and  cruel. 

The  government  of  the  ifland,  which  was  founded  en- 
tirely oc  the  feudal  laws,  feemed  calculated  to  promote 
difcord.  Fathers  and  fons  turned  their  arms  againfl  each 
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.other.  They  fupported  the  pretentions  of  the  weak  againft  BOOK 
the  flrong,  and  of  the  flrong  againil  the  weak,  as  they  faw 
occafion.  They  fometimes  took  the  monarch’s  part,  and 
fometimes  that  of  his  vaifals.  If  any  perfon  of  formi- 
dable genius  afcended  the  throne,  they  railed  up  rivals 
to  oppofe  him.  Thofe  who  were  not  to  be  feduced  by 
gold  or  promifes,  were  fub^ued  by  fear..  Every  day  was 
produdHve  of  fome  revolution,  which  was  always  begun 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  tyrants,  and  always  ended  to  their 
advantage.  At  length  they  became  mafters  of  the  moll 
important  polls  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  and 
of  the  forts  that  were  built  upon  the  coafta. 

This  plan  of  ufurpation  was  only  begun  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  when  a governor  was  appointed  at  Java, 
who  had  a palace  and  guards,  and  appeared  in  great  pomp. 

The  company  thought  proper  to  depart  from  the  princi- 
ples of  ©economy  they  had  hitherto  adopted ; from  a per- 
fuafion,  that  the  Portuguefe  had  derived  a great  advan- 
tage from  the  brilliant  court  kept  by  the  viceroy  of 
Goa  : that  the  people  of  the  Eafl  were  to  be  dazzled  in 
order  'to  be  the  more  eafily  fubdued : and  that  it  was 
neceffary  to  fcrike  the  imagination  and  the  eyes  of  the  In- 
dians, who  are  guided  more  by  their  fenfes  than  the  in- 
habitants of  our  climates. 

The  Dutch  had  another  reafon  for  affirming  an  air  of 
dignity.  They  had  been  reprefented  in  Aha  as  pirates, 
without  a country,  without  laws,  and  without  a ruler. 

To  {Hence  thefe  calumnies,  they  endeavoured  to  prevail 
with  feveral  Hates  adjoining  to  java  to  fend  ambalfadors 
to  prince  Maurice  of  the  houfe  of  Orange. 

The  execution  of. this  project  procured  them  a .double, 
advantage:  as  it  gave  them  credit  with  the  eaflern  nations, 
and  flattered  the  ambition  of  the  Stadtholder,  w.hofe  pro- 
te.&icn  was  neceffiary  to  be  obtained,  for  reafons  which 
we  are  going  to  explain. 
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When  the  company  obtained  their  exclufive  privilege* 
the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  which  could  have  no  connexion 
with  the  Eaft  Indies,  were  improperly  enough  included 
in  the  grant.  Ifaac  Lemaire,  one  of  thofe  rich  and  en- 
terprizing  merchants,  who  ought  every  where  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  benefaftors  of  their  country,  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  penetrating  into  the  South  Sea  by  the  fouthern 
coafts.  Accefs  being  denied  by  the  only  track  that  was. 
known  at  that  time  ; he  fitted  out  two  fhips  which  paffed 
a ftrait,  fin ce  called  by  his  name,  running  between  Cape 
Horn  and  the  Staten  Land  ; and  were  driven  by  the  force 
of  accidents  to  the  coaft  of  Java,  where  they  were  con- 
demned, and  the  crew  fent  prifoners  to  Europe. 

This  tyrannical  proceeding  gave  offence  to  the  people*, 
already  prejudiced  againll:  an  exclufive  commerce.  It 
Was  thought  abfurd,  that  inftead  of  giving  thofe  who 
attempted  difcoveries,  the  encouragement  they  deferved,  a 
ftate  purely  commercial  fliould  forge  inackles  to  confine 
their  induff ry.  The  monopoly,  which  rhe  avarice  of  in-  ' 
dividuals  had  endured  with  impatience,  became  more: 
odious  when  the  company  ffretched  the  concefftons  that 
had  been  made  them  beyond  their  due  bounds.  It  was 
found  that  as  their  pride  and  influence  increafed  with  their  . 
power,  the  intereft  of  the  nation  would  at  length  be  fa-j 
crificed  to  the.  intereft,  or  even  to  the  caprice  of  this 
formidable  body..  It  is  probable,  that  they  muft  have 
funk  under  the  public  refcntmenf  ; and  that  the  charter, 
which  was  near  expiring,  would  not  have  been  renewed,' 
if  they  had  not  been  fupported  by  prince  Maurice,  fa-  / 
voured  by  the  States-General,  and  encouraged  to  brave 
the  ftorm  by  the  ftr^rigth'  they  derived  from  their  fetile- 
. spent  at  Java. 

Though  the  tranquility  of  this  ifiand  may  have  been  _ 
difturbed  by  various  commotions,  feveral  wars,  and  foyte  . 
eonfpiracies,  it  continues  to  be  as  much  in  iubje&ion  to 
w the  Dutch  as  they  wifh  it  to  be. 
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Bantam  extends  over  the  weftern  part.  One  of  its  fo- 
vereigns  having  refigned  the  crown  to  his  fon,  was, recalled 
to  the  throne  in  1680  by  the  natural  reftlefsnefs  of  his 
temper,  the  bad  conduCl  of  his  fucceffor,  and  a powerful, 
faction.  His  party  was  on  the  point  of  prevailing,  when 
the  young  monarch,  befieged  in  his  capital  by  an  army 
of  thirty  thoufend  men,  without  any  adherents,  except 
the  companions  of  his  debaucheries,  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Dutch.  They  flew  to  his  afliltance,  beat 
his  enemies,  delivered  him  from  his  rival,  and  re-eftablilhed 
his  authority.  Though  the  expedition  was  brilk,  ftiort, 
and  rapid,  and  confequently  could  not  be  expenfive ; they 
contrived  to  make  the  charges  of  the  war  amount  to  a pro- 
digious fum.  The  fituation  of  things  would  not  admit  of 
a fcrutiny  into  the  fum  demanded  for  fo  great  a piece  of 
fervice,  and  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  the  finances  made  it 
impofiible  to  difcharge  it.  In  this  extremity  this  weak 
prince  determined  to  entail  flavery  on  himfelf  and  his  de- 
scendants, by  granting  to  his  deliverers  the  exclufive 
trade  of  his  dominions. 

The  company  maintain  this  great  privilege  with  three 
hundred  and  fixty-eight  men,  who  are  ftationed  in  two  bad 
forts,  one  of  which  ferves  as  a habitation  for  the  governor, 
the  other  as  a palace  for  the  king.  The  expences  of  this 
fettlement  amount  to  no  more  than  100,000  livres  a,  which 
are  regained  upon  the  merchandife  fold  there.  Their 
clear  profits  confift  of  what  they  gain  upon  three  millions 
weight  of  pepper,  which  they  oblige  the  inhabitants  to 
fell  at  twenty-five  livres  twelve  fols  b a hundred. 

These  profits  are  inconfiderable  in  comparifon  ox  what 
the  company  receives  from  Tfieribon,  which  it  fubje&ed 
without  any  efforts,  without  intrigues,  and  without  ex- 
pence. The  Dutch  were  fcarce  fettled  at  Java,  when  the 
fuitan  of  this  narrow  but  very  fertile  ftate,  put  himfelf 
Under  their  protection,  to  avoid  fubmittingto  a neighbouring 
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B O 6 K prince  more  powerful  than  himfelf.  He  fells  them  an- 
, _ t nually  a thoufand  lafts  of  rice,  each  weighing  three  thou- 

fand  three  hundred  pounds,  at  feventy-fix  livres  fixteen 
fols  a a laft.  A million  weight  of  fugar,  the  fineft  of 
which  colls  thirteen  livres  nine  fols  b a hundred  ; one 
million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  coffee,  at  four 
fols  c a pound ; a hundred  quintals  of  pepper,  at  four 
fols-  eight  deniers  d a pound  ; thirty  thoufand  pounds  of 
cotton,,  the  fineft  of  which  cofts  no  more  than  one  livre 
eight  fols  e a pound ; fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of 
areca,  at  twelve  livres  f a hundred.  Though  fixing  thefe 
prices  fo  low  is  a manifeft  impolition  upon'  the  weak* 
nefs  of  the  inhabitants,  the  people  of  Tfieribon  who  are 
the  moft  gentle  and  civilized  of  any  in  the  ifiand,  have 
never  been  provoked  by  this  injuftice  to  take  up  arms. 
A hundred  Europeans  are  fufhcient  to  keep  them  in  fub- 
je&ion.  The  expences  of  this  fettlement  amount  to 
no  more  than  41,000  livres  g,  which  is  gained  by  linens 
imported  thither. 

The  empire  of  Mataran,  which  formerly  'extended 
Over  the  whole  ifiand,  and  at  prefent  takes  up  the  greateft 
part  of  itj  was  the  laft  that  was  reduced  to  fubje&iom 
Often  vanquifhed,  and  fometimes  wanquifhing,  it  conti- 
nued its  ftruggles  for  independency*  when  the  fon  and 
brother  of  a fovereign,  who  died  in  1704,  difputed  the  fuc- 
ceflion.  The  nation  was  divided  between  the  two  rivals. 
He  who  was  intitled  to  the  crown  by  order  of  fuccefiionr 
had  fo  vifibly  the  advantage^  that  he  muft  foon  have  got 
the  fupreme  power  entirely  into  his  hands,  if  the  Dutch 
had  not  declared  in  favour  of  his  rival.  The  party,- 
efpoufed  by  thefe  republicans,  at  length  prevailed  after  a 
feries  of  contefts,  more  adiive;  frequent,  well  conduced,; 
and  obftmate,  than  could  have  been  expefted.  The  young 
prince,  whom  they  wanted  to  deprive  of  the  right  of  fuc- 
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ceffion  to  the  king  his  father,  difplayed  fo  much  intre-  BOO  K 
pidity,  prudence  and  firmnefs,  that  he  would  have  tri-  *T‘  f 

umphed  over  his  enemies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ad- 
vantage they  derived  from  their  magazines,  forts,  and, 
ihips.  His  uncle  ufurped  his  throne ; but  fhewed  him- 
felf  umvorthy  to  fill  it. 

When  the  company  reftored  him  to  the  crown,  they 
diftated  laws  to  him.  They  chofe  the  place  where  his 
court  was  to  be  fixed,  and  fecured  his  attatchment  by  a 
citadel  in  which  a guard  was  maintained,  with  no  other 
apparent  view  than  to  proteft  the  prince.  After  all  thefe 
precautions,  they  employed  every  artifice  to  lull  his  at- 
tention by  pleasures,  to  gratify  his  avarice  by  prefents,. 
and  to  flatter  his  vanity  by  pompous  embafiies.  From  this 
sera,  the  prince  and  his  fucceflors,  who  were  educated  fuit- 
ably  to  the  part  they  were  to  ad,  were  nothing  more  than 
the  defpicable  tools  of  the  defpotifm  of  the  company.  All 
that  is  necefiary  for  their  fupport,  is  three  hundred  horfe 
and  four  hundred  foldiers,  whofe  maintenance,  includ- 
ing the  pay  of  th‘e  agents,  cofts  them  760,000  livres  a. 

The  company  are  amply  reimburfed  for  this  expence  by 
the  advantages  it  fecures  them.  The  harbours  of  this 
ftate  afford  docks  for  the  conftru&ion  of  all  the  finall 
veflels  and  Hoops  employed  in  the  company’s  fervice*, 

They  are  fupplied  from  hence  with  all  the  timber  that  is 
wanted  in  their  feveral  Indian  fettlements,  and  in  part  of 
their  foreign  colonies.  Here  too  they  load  their  veflels. 
with  the  produ&ions  with  which  the  kingdom,  is  obliged 
to  furnifh  them  ; confifting  of  five  thoufand  lafts  of  rice, 
at  forty-eight  livres  b a laft ; as  much  fait  as  they  require', 
at  twenty-eight  livres  fixteen  fols  c a laft ; a hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  of  pepper,  at  nineteen  livres  four  fols  da 
hundred;  all  the  indigo  that  is  raifed,  at- three  livres  e a 
pound;  cadjang,  for  the  ufe  of  their  fhips,  at  feventy- 
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fix  livres  fixteen  fols  ^ a laft  ; cotton  yarn,  from  twelve 
fols  to  one  livre  15  a pound.,  according  to  its  quality  r 
and  the  fmall  quantity  of  cardamomum  that  is  produced 
there,  at  a fhameful  price. 

The  ifland  of  Madura,  which  is  feparated  from  the 
ports  of  Mataran  only  by  a narrow  channel,  is  obliged, 
by  a garrifon  of  fifteen  men,  to  furnifh  rice  at  a very  low 
rate.  This  ifland,  in  common  with  the  people  of  Java, 
labours  under  a ftill  more  odious  oppreffion.  The  com- 
pany’s Commiffaries  make  ufe  of  falfe  meafure  in  order 
to  procure  a larger  quantity  of  goods  from  the  people 
that  are  to  fttrnifh  them.  This  fraud,  pra&ifed  for  their 
own  private  advantage,  has  not  hitherto  been  punifhed ; and 
there  is  no  reafon  to  hope  that  it  ever  will.  Balambangan 
is  the  only  diftri£t  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  that  is  not  ex- 
pofed  to  thefe  iniquitous  practices.  The  Dutch  who  flighted 
it,  on  account  of  its  not  furnifhing  any  article  of  trade* 
have  held  no  correfpondence  with  it. 

For  the  reft,  the  Dutch  having  abated  the  turbulency 
of  the  Javanefe,  by  gradually  undermining  the  laws  that 
maintained  it;  and  fatisfied  with  having  forced  them  to  give 
fome  attention  to  agriculture,  and  with  having  fecured  to 
themfelves  a commerce  perfectly  exclufive,  have  not  at- 
tempted to  acquire  any  property  in  the  ifland.  Their 
territory  extends  no  farther  than  the  fmall  kingdom  of 
Jacatra.  The  ravages  committed  by  the  Dutch  when  they 
conquered  this  ftate,  and  the  tyranny  that  followed  that 
conqueft,  had  turned  it  into  a defert.  It  ftill  remains  un- 
cultivated and  ina&ive. 

The  Dutch,  thofe  of  them  in  particular  who  go  to 
India  to  feek  their  fortunes,  were  hardly  qualified  to  reco- 
ver this  excellent  foil  from  its  exhaufted  ftate.  It  was 
feveral  times  propofed  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Germans ; 
and  by  the  encouragements  of  fome  advances,  and  fome 
gratuities,  to  exercife  their  induftry  in  a manner  the  mc-ft 
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advantageous  to  the  company.  What  thefe  laborious  B 
people  might  have  done  in  the  fields,  the  filk  manufac- 
turers from  China,  and  the  linen-weavers  from  Coroman- 
del, might  have  executed  in  the  worklhops,  for  the 
improvement  of  manufaftures.  As  thefe  ufeful  projects 
did  not  favour  any  private  views,  they  continued  to  be 
nothing  more  than  proje&s.  At  length  the  Governors 
General  ImhofF  and  Moffel,  ftruck  with  a fcene  of  fuch 
great  diforder,  endeavoured  to  find  out  a remedy. 

With  this  view  they  fold  to  the  Chinefe  and  the  Euro- 
peans, at  a finall  price,  the  lands  which  the  government 
had  acquired  by  oppreffive  means.  This  management  has 
not  produced  all  the  good  that  was  expe&ed  from  it. 
The  new  proprietors  have  feldom  ventured  to  keep  any 
thing  upon  their  eftates  but  ftieep  and  cattle,  for  which, 
they  have  an  eafy,  certain,  and  advantageous  market. 
They  would  have  applied  themfelves  to  agriculture,  which 
requires  more  care,  greater  pecuniary  encouragements, 
and  a greater  number  of  hands,  if  the  company  did  not 
infill  on  their  furnilhing  the  commodities  at  the  fame  price 
they  give  for  them  in  the  reft  of  the  ifland.  At  this  pre- 
fient  time  there  are  no  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  Haves,  who  are  under  the  diredion  of  a fmall 
number  of  free  men.  The  produce  of  their  labours  con- 
( of  two  million  weight  of  coffee,  a hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  of  pepper,  twenty  five  thoufand  pounds 
of  cotton,  ten  thoufand  pounds  of  indigo,  ten  million  of 
fugar,  and  fix  thoufand  lecques  of  areca.  The  two  laft 
articles  have  been  cultivated  with  more  fpirit  than  the 
reft,  becaufe  private  perfons,  having  the  liberty  to  pur- 
chafe  and  export  them,  pay  twenty  per  cent,  dearer  for 
them  than  the  company. 

These  commodities,  as.  well  as  all  thofe  that  are  pro- 
duced in  Java,  are  carried  to  Batavia,  which  is  built  on 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Jacatra. 
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A city  which  has  become  fo  confiderable  a mart,  muf$ 
have  received  many  fuccefEve  improvements.  It  is  well 
built ; the  houfes,  though  not  magnificent,  are  pleafant, 
commodious,  and  well  furnifhed  ; the  ftreets  are  broad, 
running  in  ftrait  lines,  with  rows  of  large  trees  on  each 
fide*  and  canals  cut  through  them;  they  are  always  clean, 
though  it  has  not  been  thought  proper  to  pave  them,  for 
fear  of  increafing  the  heat  by  too  ftrong  a reflection  of  the 
fun’s  rays.  All  the  public  buildings  have  an  air  of  gran- 
deur ; and  the  generality  of  travellers  look  upon  Batavia 
as  one  of  the  fineft  cities  in  the  world. 

The  number  of  inhabitants,  including  the  fuburbs  and 
liberties*  does  not  exceed  an  hundred  thoufand.  The 
greateft  part  of  this  number  are  Haves.  Here  are  likewife 
Malayans,  Javanefe,  free  Macaffars,  who  are  all  of  them 
Indolent  enough ; and  Chinefe,  who  have  the  exclufive 
exercife  of  all  trades,  are  the  only  cultivators  of  the  fugar 
cane,  and  manage  all  the  manufactures.  The  number  of 
Europeans  may  amount  to  ten  thoufand ; of  thefe,  four 
thoufand  born  in  India,  are,  to  an  inconceivable  degree, 
degenerated.  This  ftrange  perverfion  is  probably  owing 
to  the  generally  received  cuftom,  of  committing  the  care 
of  their  education  to  Haves. 

The  corruptions  at  Batavia  have,  however,  been  exag- 
gerated. Diflolute  manners  are  not  more  prevalent  there 
than  in  other  fettlements,  formed  by  the  European*  in 
Afia.  It  is  true  they  drink  to  excefs ; but  the  ties  of  mar- 
riage are  held  facred.  None  but  unmarried  men  keep 
concubines,  who  are  generally  of  the  rank  of  Haves.  The 
priefts  have  endeavoured  to  Hop  the  progrefs  of  thefe  con- 
nexions, which  are  always  fecret,  by  refufing  to  baptize 
the  offspring  of  them ; but  they  are  become  lefs  rigid, 
fince  a carpenter  belonging  to  the  company,  who  chofe 
his  fon  ihould  be  of  fome  religion  or  other,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  have  him  eircumeifed. 
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Luxury  Ms  maintained  its  ground  more  fuccefsfuliy  B 
than  concubinage.  The  ladies;  who  are  univerfally  ambi- 
tious of  diftinguifhing  themfelves  by  the  richnefs  of  their 
drefs,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  equipage,  have  car- 
ried their  tafte  for  finery  to  excefsi  They  never  flir  out 
without  a numerous  traih  of  flaves;  and  either  ride  id 
magnificent  cars,  or  are  carried  in  fuperb  palanquins. 
They  wear  gold  or  filver  tiffues,  or  fine  Chinefe  fattins* 
with  a net  of  gold  thrown  over  them;  and  their  head-drefs 
is  loaded  with  pearls  and  diamonds;  In  1758  the  govern- 
ment attempted  to  reform  thefe  extravagancies,  by  pre- 
fcribing  a mode  of  drefs  fuitable  to  each  rank.  Thefe 
regulations  were  received  with  contempt  means  were 
found  to  elude,  or  to  purchafe  an  immunity  from  them  * 
and  no  change  took  place.  It  would,  indeed*  have  been 
a ftrange  fmgularity,  if  the  ufe  of  precious  Hones  had 
been  difcontinued  in  the  country  that  gave  them  birth ; 
and  that  the  Dutch  had  regulated  a fpeeies  of  luxury  in 
India,  which  they  brought  from  thence  with  a View  of  in- 
troducing, or  increafi'ng  it  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
force  and  example  of  an  European  government  ftruggle  iri 
vain  againft  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  climate  of  Afia. 

The  heats  which  might  naturally  be  expedted  to  be  ex- 
teflive  at  Batavia,  are  allayed  by  an  agreeable  fea-breeze. 
Which  begins  to  blow  every  day  at  ten  o’clock,  and  con- 
tinues till  four.  The  nights  are  rendered  cool  by  land- 
breezes,  which  die  away  at  day  break.  It  would  contri- 
bute to  make  the  air  as  pure  as  the  fky  is  ferene,  if  they 
made  their  canals  fomewhat  deeper,  and  eredted  fluices. 
Diforders  are  riot,  however,  very  frequent  here.  The 
mortality  that  prevails  among  the  foldiers  and  failors,  is 
rather  owing  to  debauchery,  bad  provifions  and  fatigue, 
than  to  the  inclemency  of  the  climate. 

Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  than  the  environs  one 
or  two  leagues  round  the  capital.  The  country  is  inter- 
fperfed  with  delightful  villas,  plantations  that  yield  an 
O £ agree- 
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difpofed  with  tafte.  It  is  the  falhion  to  live  there  all  the 


% year,  and  the  people  in  office  only  come  to  Batavia  to 
tranfaft  public  bufinefs.  Thefe  charming  retreats  for- 
merly owed  their  tranquillity  to  forts  eredted  at  a certain 
diftanoe  from  one  another,  to  prevent  the  incurfions  of  the. 
javanefe.  Since  thefe  people  have  contracted  a habit  of 
flaverv,  thefe  redoubts  ferve  as  barracks  for  the,  refrefhw 
ment  of  the  recruits,  after  the  fatigues  of  a long  voyage. 

Batavia  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  bay,  con- 
taining feveral  iflands  of  a middling-  fize,  which  refill  the 
impetuofity  of  the  fea.  It  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a road ; 
but  is  as  fafe  a retreat  from  all  winds,  and  in  all  feafons-,- 
as  the  beft  harbour.  The  only  inconvenience  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  going,  in  llormy  weather,  aboard  the  ffiips  that 
are  obliged  to  anchor  at  a conliderable  diflance.  The  ffiips 
Undergo  the  necelfary  repairs  at  the  fmall  illandof  Onrull, 
which,  though  two  leagues  and  a half  dillant,  is  one  of 
thofe  that  chiefly  contribute  to  the  goodnefs-  of  the  road. 
It  forms  an  excellent  dock,  is  well  fortified,  and  never 
without  three  or  four  hundred  European  carpenters  j and 
as  veffels  can  eafily  take  in  their  lading  there,  magazines 
are  eredled  for  the  reception  of  the  larger  kinds  of  mer- 
chandife  intended  for  exportation.  A pretty  confiderable 
fiver,  after  fertilizing  the  fields,  and  refrefhing  Batavia* 
feems  to  fall  into  the  fea,  on  purpofe  to  ferve  as  a channel 
of  communication  between-  the  town  and  the  fhipping. 
The  lighters  that  are  continually  meeting  each  other  id 
this  paffage,  and  formerly  drew  twelve  feet  water,  are 
reduced  to  one-half : the  fands  and  rubbilh  have  formed  a 
bank,  which,  if  fufFered  to  increafe,  will  prove  an  incon- 
venience, and  occafion  a very  conliderable  expence.  It  is 
well  worth  while,  on  acoount  of  the  importance  of  Batavia* 
to  pay  a ferious  attention  to  every  thing  that  may  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  and  utility  of  its  road,  which 
is  the  moll  important  one  in  India.- 
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All  the  vefTels  fent  out  by  the  cbmpany  from  Europe  to  B O O K 
Afia  arrive  there ; and  except  what  goes  dire&ly  from  . ^ ' , 

Bengal  and  Ceylon,  they  are  laden  in  their  return  with  all 
the  articles  of  thofe  rich  fales,  which  create  among  u,s  fo 
much  furprize  and  admiration. 

The  expeditions  to  the  different  fea-ports  of  India  are 
hardly  lefs,  perhaps,  they  are  more  confiderable.  Euro- 
pean vefTels  are  employed  in  this  fervice  during  the  un- 
avdidable  flay  they  are  obliged  to  make  in  thefe  remote 
feas. 

This  two-fold  navigation  is  founded  upon  that  which 
conne&s  all  the  Dutch  fettlements  with  Batavia.  Thofe 
that  lie  to  the  eaft  are  led  from  their  fituation,  the  na- 
ture of  their  merchandife,  and  their  , wants,  to  keep  up  a 
brifker  correfpondence  with  it  than  the  reft.  But  all  of 
them  are  obliged  to  have  prfs-ports.  Any  fhip  belonging 
to  a private  perfon,  that  fhould  negleft  this  precaution, 
which  was  taken  to  prevent  fraudulent  trade,  would  be 
feized  by  the  floops  that  are  continually  cruijSng  in  thefe 
latitudes.  When  they  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  deftina- 
tion,  they  deliver  to  the  company  fuch  of  their  commodi- 
ties as  they  have  referved  the  exclufiye  trade  of  to  them- 
felves,  and  difpofe  of  the  reft  to  whom  they  pieafe.  The 
flave-trade  conftitutes  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  commerce  laft  mentioned.  Six  thoufand  of  both  fexes 
are  annually  carried  to  Batavia,  where  they  are  employed 
in  domeftic  fervice,  tlie  cultivation  of  the  lands,  or  manu- 
factures. The  Chinefe,  who  cannot  bring  or  invite  over- 
any  of  their  countrywomen,  make  their  choice  among  the 
flaves. 

To  thefe  articles  of  importation  may  be  added  thofe 
^brought  every  year,  by  a dozen  Chinefe  junks,  frori} 

Emoy,  Limpo,  and  Canton.  Their  cargo  is  valued  at 
about  three  millions  »:  and  confifts  of  caipphire,  porce- 
lain, filk  and  cotton  fluffs,  which  are  ufed  in  Batavia  and 
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O O K the  reft  of  the  Dutch  colonies ; of  unwrought  filks,  which 
are  bought  by  thp  company  when  they  are  in  any  confideT 
rable  quantity,  or  which*  when  there  are  but  few  of  them, 
are  fold  to  thofe  who  chpofe  tcrfend  thfepa  to  Macaffar  or 
Sumatra,  where  the  grandees  have  pagnes  made  of  them: 
pf  tea,  which  was  formerly  engrofied  by  the  company, 
but  is  now  given  up  to  private  traders,  who.  fend  it  to  Eu- 
rope, where  it  is  fold  by  the  company  who  deduft  forty 
per  cent,  for  the  freight.  This  tea  is  generally  bad,  and 
pf  the  worft  fort. 

The  junks,  which  befides  the  aforementioned  articles, 
regularly  bring  two  thoufand  Chinefe  to  Java,  who  come 
thither  in  hopes  of  making  their  fortunes,  carry  back 
ftag’s  pizzles  and  the  fins  of  the  fhark,  which  are  reckoned 
among  the  delicacies  of  the  table  in  China.  Another  ar- 
ticle they  receive  in  exchange  from  Batavia  is  tripam,  to 
the  annual  amount  of  two  thoufand  peculs.  Each  pecul, 
Weighing  a hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  fells  from 
twelve  to  forty  livres,  a according  to  its  quality.  It  growsp 
only  two  feet  from  the  fea  upon  the  barren  rockf  of  the 
eaft,  and  of  Cochin-china,  from  whence  it  is  carried 
to  Batavia,  together  with  thofe  bird’s  nefts  fo  much  celer 
brated  all  over  the  eaft  wh'ich  are  found  in  the  fame  places, 
A pecul  of  the  laft-mentioned  merchandife  fells  from 
1,400  tp  2,800  livres  b,  and  the  Chinefe  carry  away  one 
thoufand.  Thefe  nefts  are  of  an  oval  fliape,  an  inch  high, 
three  inches  round,  and . weigh  about  half  an  ounce. 
They  are  formed  by  a fpecies  of  the  fwallow;  its  head, 
breaft,  and  wings  are  of  a fine  blue,  and  its  body  milk 
white.  They,  are  compofed  of  the  fpawn  of  fifii,  or  of  a 
glutinous  froth  which  the  agitation  of  the  fea  leaves  upon 
the  rocks,  tp  which  they  are  faftened  at  the  bottom 
and  on  the  fide.  When  feafoned  with  fait  and  fpices, 
they  make  a nourifhing,  wholefome  and  delicious  jelly, 
and  are  an  article  of  the  higheft  luxury  at  the  tables  of 
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the  eaftern  mohammedans.  Their whitenefs  conftitutes  their  B 0^0  K 
delicacy.  The  Chinefe  likewife  carry  away  calin  and  pep- 
per,  though  the  company  referved  the  exportation  of  thofe 
articles  to  themfelves.  Their  principal  agents  pretend, 
for  their  own  advantage,  that  ihefe  exportations  are  not 
prejudicial  *o  the  body  which  has  intruded  its  interefts 


to  their  management. 

The  traffic  of  the  Chinefe  at  Batavia,  befides  the  mer- 
chandife  they  export  from  thence,  brings'  them  in  fome 
ready  money.  This  wealth  is  intreafed  by  the  coniider- 
able  fums  that  the  Chinefe  fettled  at  java  remit  to  their 
families,  and  by  the  films  fooner  or  later  amaffed  by  thofe, 
who,  content  with  their  fortune,  return  to  their  owq 
country,  of  which  they  feldom  lofe  fight. 

The  Europeans  are  not  fo  well  treated  at  Batavia  as  the 
Chinefe.  None  are  admitted  there  as  merchants  but  the 
Spaniards.  Their  fhips  come  from  Manilla  with  gold, 
which  is  the  produce  of  the  ifland;  and  with  cochineal 
and  piaftres  brought  from  Mexico.  They  take,  in  ex- 
change, linens  for  their  own  ufe  and  that  of  Acapulco ; 
$ut  the  principal  article  is  cinnamon,  the  confump'tion  of 
which  is  much  increafed  by  the  general  ufe  of  chocolate 
jn  the  pew  world,  and  the  progrefs  it  is  daily  making  ip 
Europe.  Since  the  Englilh  and  French  have  failed  to  the 
Phillippines,  the  former  branch  of  this  trade  has  confi- 
derably  declined;  the  latter  fuffered  a change  in  the 
year  1759.  Before  that  time,  cinnamon  was  fold  to  the 
Spaniards  at  a moderate  price;  but,  at  prefent,  they  are 
expefted  to  give  the  fame  that  it  bears  in  Europe. 
This  innovation  occalions  a coolnefs  between  the  two  co- 
lonies. The  confequences  of  this  mifun-derf  lan  ding  have 
not  come  to  our  knowledge. 

All  we  know  is,  that  the  French  hardly  ever  go 
to  Batavia  but  in  time  of  war.  They  purchafe  rice  and 
arrack  there  for  the  ufe  of  their  lliips  and  their  fettle- 
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II.  ^ ments,  and  make  their  payments  for  thefe  commodities 
— Y— in  Elver  or  bills  of  exchange. 

The  Englifh  are  oftener  feen  there.  All  their  vefiels 
coming  from  Europe  to  China  put  in  at  this  harbour  un- 
der pretence  of  taking  in  frelh  water;  but  in  reality  with 
a view  of  vending  the ' goods,  which  are  the  property  of 
the  ihip’s  company,  confifting  of  cloths,  hardware,  glades, 
arms,  Madeira  wines,  and  Portugal  oils.  This  clandef- 
tine  trade  feldom  exceeds  a million  of  livres  a. 

Besides  the  Englifh  veffels  fent  from  Europe,  there  are 
three  or  four  belonging  to  the  fame  nation,  which  are; 
every  year  fitted  out  for  Batavia  from  different  parts  of 
India.  They  have  attempted  to  fell  opium  and  linens 
there,  but  have  been  obliged  to  difcontinue  this  impor- 
tation, which  was  too  prejudicial  to  private  intereft  to 
be  permitted.  Their  trade  is  limited  to  the  purchafe  of 
fugar,  which  they  export  to  all  parts,  and  of  arrack,  pro- 
digious quantities  of  which  are  confirmed  in  their  colo- 
nies. Arrack  is  a kind  of  brandy  made  of  rice,  fyrup 
of  fugar,  and  cocoa-tree,  which,  after  being  fermented 
together,  are  diltilled.  This  is  one  among  other  branches 
of  trade  which  the  Dutch  by  their  induftry,  have  de7 
prived  the  Portuguefe  of.  The  art  of  making  arrack, 
which  was  originally  eftabliihed  at  Goa,  has  for  the  moil 
part  been  transferred  to  Batavia. 

All  imported, or  exported  commodities  pay  this  city 
a tax  of  five  per  cent.  The  revenue  arifing  from  the 
cuftoms  is  farmed  at  the  rate  of  1,828,000  livres  b.  The 
extent  of  the  trade  muft  not  be  eftimated  by  this  rule, 
which,  however,  is  always  the  m oft  to  be  depended  upon. 
The  people  in  office  pay  what  they  think  proper,  and  the 
company  pay  nothing,  as  that  would  be  paying  to  them- 
felves.  Though  they  are  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
tne  only  merchants  in  the  ifland,  the  profits  arifing  from 
the  productions  peculiar  to  Batavia,  do  not  defray  the 
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expences  of  this  celebrated  mart,  which  amount  to  fix  B 0^0  K 
millions  a.  i_ ^ * 

One  of  the  articles  of  this  exppnc’e,  which  is  undoubt-  The  manner 
edly  very  great,  is  the  maintenance  of  a council,  which  ;nfftheaf- 
gives  laws  to  all  the  fettlements  in  India,1  anpHias  the  foie  ^rs  the 
dire&ion  of  affairs.  This  council  is  compofed  of  the  go-  pany  in  in- 
vernor  of  the  Dutch  Indies,  the  diredior-general,  five  fl13’ and  ia 

r ? Europe. 

directors  in  ordinary,  and  a fmall  number  of  extraordi- 
nary counfellors,  which  laffc  have  no  votes,  and  only  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  the  deceafed  counfellors  in  ordinary,  till 
fuccelfors  are  appointed. 

The  power  of  nomination  to  thefe  offices  is  veiled  in 
the  direction  at  home.  They  are  open  to  all  who  have 
money,  or  are  relations  or  retainers  to  the  governor-ge- 
neral. On  his  demife,  the  directors  in  ordinary  provi- 
fionally  appoint  a fuccelfor,  who  feldom  fails  to  be  con- 
firmed in  his  employment.  If  the  contrary  happens,  he 
is  not  admitted  into  the  council ; but  may  enjoy  all  the 
honours  granted  to  the  prefidents  that  retire. 

The  governor- general  reports  to  the  council  the  Hare 
of  all'  affairs  in  the  ifland  of  Java:  and  each  counfellor 
that  of  the  province  intrulled  to  his  care.  The  dire&or 
has  the  £nfpe£tion  of  the  chef:  and  magazines  at  Batavia, 
which  fupply  the  reft  of  the  fettlements.  All  purchafes, 
and  all  fales  are  dire-fted  by  him.  The  fignature  of  the 
company  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  all  commercial  tranf- 
aftions.  , 

Though  all  points  ought,  ftrialy  fpeaking,  to  be  de- 
cided in  the  council  by  a majority  of  votes,  the  governor- 
general  feldom  fails  to  exercife.  an  uncontrolled  autho- 
rity. This  influence  is  owing  to  the  care  he  takes  to 
admit  none  but  perfons  of  inferior  abilities,  and  to  the 
mtereft  they  find  in  making  their  court  to  him,  in  order 
to  advance  their  fortunes.  If,  on  any  occafion,  he  meets 
)vith  an  oppofition  that  thwarts  his  defigns,  he  is  at  li- 
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B 0^0  K berty  to  take  his  own  meafures,  making  himfelf  anfwerable 
» ) for  the  confequences. 

The  governor- general,  like  all  the  reft  of  the  officers, 
is  appointed  only  for  five  years,  but  ufuaily  holds  his 
place  during  life.  There  have  formerly  been  inftances  of 
governors-general,  who  have  retired  from  bufinfefs,  to  pafe 
their  days  in  tranquillity  at  Batavia  ; but  the  ill  treatment 
experienced  from  their  fucceffors,  has,  of  late  years,  de- 
termined them  to  remain  in  their  poll  till  death.  They 
formerly  appeared  in  great  ftate,  but  it  was  laid  afide  by 
governor-general  Imhoff,  as  ufelefs  and  troublefome. 
Though  all  orders  of  men  may  afpire  to  this  dignity,  none 
of  the  army,  and  but  few  of  the  gown,  have  been  known 
to  obtain  it.  It  is  always  filled  by  merchants,  becaufe  the 
fpirit  of  the  company  is  entirely  commercial.  Thofe  who 
are  born  in  India  have  feldom  fufficient  addrefs  or  abilities 
to  procure  it.  The  prefent  prefident,  however,  has  never 
been  in  Europe, 

The  falary  of  this  principal  officer  is  but  flender;  he 
has  no  more  than  two  thoufand  livresa  a month,  and  fu,b- 
fiftence  equal  to  his  pay.  The  greateft  part  of  his- income 
arifes  from  the  liberty  allowed  him,  of  taking  as  much  as 
he  pleafes  from  the  magazines  at  prime  coft,  and  from  the 
liberty  he  afifumes  of  trading  to  any  extent  he  judges  con- 
venient. The  income  of  the  counfellors,  members  of  the 
council,  is  likewife  very  confiderable,  though  the  company 
allows  them  only  four  hundred  livres  b a month,  and  goods 
to  the  fame  amount. 

The  council  meets  but  twice  a week,  unlefs  when  fome 
extraordinary  events  require  a more  ftrift  attendance, 
They  appoint  to  all  civil  and  military  employments  in 
India,  except  thofe  of  the  writer  and  fergeant,  which  they 
thought  might  be  left,  without  inconvenience,  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  governors  of  the  refpeftive  fettlements.  On 
fiis  advancement  to  any  poll,  every  man  is  obliged  to  take 
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thing,  to  obtain  his  employment.  This  cuftom,  which  , 
• is  very  ancient,  familiarizes  people  to  falfe  oaths,  and 
proves  no  bar  to  corruption.  Whoever  confiders  the  num- 
ber of  abfurd  and  ridiculous  oaths  neceffary  to  be  taken 
at  prefent  in  moil  'countries,  on  being  admitted  into  any 
fociety  or  profeflion  whatever,  will  be  lefs  furprized  to 
find  prevarication  ftill  prevails  where  perjury  has  led  the 
way. 

All  connexions  of  commerce,  not  excepting  that  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  made  by  the  council,  and 
the  refult  of  them  always  falls  under  their  cognizance. 
Even  the  Chips  that  fail  direXly  from  Bengal  and  Ceylon, 
only  carry  to  Europe  the  invoices  of  their  cargoes.  ‘ Their 
accompts,  as  well  as  all  others,  are  fent  to  Batavia,  where 
a general  regifter  is  kept  of  all  affairs. 

The  council  of  India  is  not  a feparate  body,  nor  is  it 
independent.  It  aXs  in  fubordination  to  the  direction 
eftablifhed  in  the  United  Provinces.  Though  this  is,  in 
theftriX  fenfe  of  the  word,  a direXion,  the  care  of  difpo- 
fing  of  the  merchandife  twice  a year,  is  divided  between 
fix  chambers  concerned  in  this  commerce.  Their  bufi- 
nefs  is  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  funds  that  belong  to 
them. 

The  general  afiembly,  which  has  the  direXion  of  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  company,  is  compofedof  direXors  of  all  the  cham- 
bers. Amfterdam  nominates  eight;  Zealand,  four;  each  of 
the  other  chambers,  one  ; and  the  ftate  but  one.  Hence  we 
fee  that  Amfterdam,  having  half  the  number  of  voices, 
|ias  only  one  to  gain  to  enable  it  to  turn  the  feale..  where 
every  queftion  is  to  be  decided  by  a majority  of  votes. 

This  body,  which  is  compofed  of  feventeen  perfons, 
jneets  twice  or  thrice  a year,  during  fix  years  at  Amfter- 
dam, and  two  at  Middleburg.  The  other  chambers  are 
too  inconfiderable  to  enjoy  this  prerogative.  It  having 
heen  found  by  experience,  that  the  fuccefs  frequently  de- 
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B oo  K pended  on  fecret  intrigues,  it  was  propofed,  about  the 
i middle  of  the  laft  century,  to  chnfe  four  of  the  moft 
able  of  the  feventeen  deputies,  and  to  invert  them  tvith 
authority  to  regulate  all  affairs  in  Europe  and  India, 
without  the  confent  of  their  colleagues,  and  without  being 
obliged  even  to  art.  their  opinion. 

It  is  true,  their  myfterious  tranfa&ions,  and  the  conr 
fequences  of  them,  cannot  long  be  kept  a fecret.  The 
fleet  that  returns  at  the  end  of  the'fummer,  brings  their 
books  of  accounts  regularly  from  India.  They  are  com? 
pared  with  thofe  in  Europe,  The  general  balance  of  the 
company’s  accounts  are  always  published  in  May,  Every 
perfon  concerned  knows  what  he  has  gained  or  loft.  The 
gain  is  commonly  confiderable. 

The  company’s  fund  did  not  at  flrft  exceed  12,919,680 
livrcs  a ; Arnfterdam  fijrnjfhed  7,349,830  •>  4 Zealand, 
2,667, 764c;  Delft,  940,000  J ; Rotterdam,  354,8ooe; 
Hoorn,  533,736  f;  Enchuvfen,  1,073,550  g. 

This  fund  was  divided  into  fums  of  6,000  livresh, 
which  were  called  lhares. 

Their  numbers  were  two  thoufand  one  hundred,  flnce 
l6gz;  however,  the  profits  are  divided  into  two  thou-  ' 
fand  one  hundred  and  thirty.  It  was  then  that  the  com- 
pany, who  had  always  been  protected  by  the  houfe  of 
Orange,  and  ftill  ftood  in  need  of  its  afliftance,  made  the 
ftadthplder  a prefent  of  a revenue  of  thirty  fhares  for  life. 

The  lhares  fell  for  ready  money,  or  upon  credit,  like 
merchandife.  No  other  fqr m is  requiflte  than  to  fubftitute 
the  name  of  the  buyer  for  that  of  the  feller  in  the  com- 
pany’s books,  the  only  title  by  which  they  are  held  by  the 
proprietor.  , Avarice  and  the  fpir.it  of  commerce  have  in- 
vented another  method  of  acquiring  a flrare  in  this  traffic, 
ferfans  who  have  no  frock  to  fell,  and  who  do  not  intend 
to  buy,  enter  into  a reciprocal  engagement,  that  oqe  of 
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the  parties  fhall  deliver,  and  the  other  receive  a certain 
number,  at  fuch  a time,  at  a price  agreed  upon.  On  the 
day  fixed,  they  compute  the  difference  between  the  cur- 
rent price  of  the  flocks  and  their  value  when  the  agree- 
ment was  made  ; they  fettle  the  balance  of  the  account  in 
money,  and  the  tranfadlion  is  over.  The  defire  of  gain- 
ing, and  the  fear  of  loffng  by  thefe  fpeculations,  is  pro- 
ductive of  great  anxiety.  They  invent  good  of  bad  news'; 
they  favour  or  oppofe  the  reports  of  others  ; they  try  to 
penetrate  the  fecrets  of  the  court,  or  to  purchafe  thofe  of 
foreign  miniflers.  Thefe  clafhing  interefls  have  often 
diflurbed  the  public  tranquillity.  Matters  have  even  been ' 
carried  to  fuch  a height,  that  the  public  have  been  obliged 
to  take  meafures  to  put  a flop  to  the  rage  of  flock-jobbing. 
The  moft  efficacious  method  has  been  to  declare  all 
bargains  of  fale  for  time  null  and  void,  unlefs  it  appears, 
by  the  company’s  books,  that  the  feller  was  a proprietor  at 
the  time  the  bargain  was  made.  Men  of  honour  hold 
themfelves  obliged  to  - fulfil  -their  engagements  notwith- 
llanding  this  law : but  it  is  natural  to  think  that  it  muff, 
and  indeed  it  does,  make  thefe  tranfaftions  lefs  frequent. 

The  price  of  flocks,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
true  thermometer  of  the  company,  has  often  varied.  In- 
judicious or  unfuccefsful  treaties,  frefh  competitions,  ac- 
cidents unavoidably  attending  an  extenfive  commerce, 
the  tranquillity  or  the  diflurbances  of  India,  and  of  Europe 
in  particular,  have  occaffoned  thefe  changes.  Fdr  fomfe 
.years  the  Handing  price  of  flocks  has  been  two  hundred 
and  forty  per  cent,  more  than  their  original  value.  They 
formerly  rofe  as  high  as  fix  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. 
So  confiderable  an  advance  muff  have  greatly  enriched  the 
original  proprietors  of  thefe  funds,  and  the  families  that 
inherit  them  : but  the  prefent  purchafers  feldom  get  more 
than  three  and  a half  per  cent,  interefl  for  their  money. 
This  remarkable  profperity . ha?  no  parallel  in  hiflofy. 
Let  us  try  to  explain  the  caufes  of  it. 
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B O^O  K The  earlieft  fuccefs  of  the  company  was  owing  to  theft 

« i having  the  good  fortune,  in  lei's  than  half  a century,  to 

theprof  e ta^e  more  t^ian  t^iree  hundred  Portuguefe  vefiels.  Thefe 
iityofthe  Ihips,  fome  of  which  were  bound  for  Europe,  and  others 
company.  for  different  fea-ports  in  India,  were  laden  with  the  fpoils 
of  Afia.  This  wealth,  which  the  captors  had  the  honefty 
not  to  meddle  with,  brought  to  the  company  immenfb 
returns,  or  ferved  to  procure  them.  Thus  the  fales  were 
very  confiderable,  though  the  exports  were  very  mbde- 
rate. 

The  decline  of  the  maritime  power  of  the  Portuguefe, 
encouraged  the  Dutch  to  attack  the  fettlements  belongs 
ing  to  that  nation,  and  greatly  facilitated  the  conquefts 
of  them.  They  found  the  forts  ftrongly  built,  defended 
by  a numerous  artillery,  and  provided  With  every  thing 
that  government  and  the  rich  individuals  of  a viftorious 
nation  might  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have  colledted  to- 
gether for  their  protedion.  To  form  a juft  idea  of  this 
advantage,  we  need  only  conftder  what  it  has  Coft  other 
nations  to  obtain  permiflion  to  fix  in  an  advantageous 
fituation,  to  build  houfes,  magazines,  and  forts ; and  td 
procure  all  the  conveniences  neceflary  for  their  fecurity,  or 
their  commerce. 

When  the  company  found  themfelves  in  pofleflion  of  fd 
many  rich  and  well  eftablifhed  fettlements,  they  did  not 
give  way  to  a grafping  ambition.  They  were  defirOus  of 
extending  their  commerce*  not  their  conqueftsi  They 
can  hardly  be  accufed  of  any  inftances  of  injuftice*  except 
thofe  that  feemed  neceflary  to  fecure  their  power.  The 
Eaft  was  no  longer  a fcene  of  bloodlhed,  as  it  had  been 
at  the  time,  when  the  defire  of  diftinguifh-ing  themfelve^ 
by  martial  exploits,  and  the  rage  of  making  profelytes* 
gave  the  Portuguefe  a menacing  air  wherever  they  ap- 
peared in  the  Indies. 

The  Dutch  feemed  to  have  arrived  father  to  .revenge* 
and  refcue  the  natives  of  the  country,  than  to  enflave 
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them.  They  maintained  no  wars  with  them,  but  fuch  as  B 0^0  K 

were  neceflary  to  procure  fettlements  upon  their  coafls,  — j 

and  to  oblige  them  to  enter  into  treaties  of  commerce. 

It  is  true,  thefe  people  received  no  advantage  from  them, 
and  were  deprived  of  a great  part  of  their  liberty ; but  in 
other  refpefts,  their  new  mailers,  rather  lefs  barbarous 
than  the  conquerors  they  difpoiTeiTed,  left  the  Indians  at 
liberty  to  govern  themfelves,  and  did  not  compel  them  to 
change  their  laws,  thfeir  manners,  or  their  religion. 

By  their  manner  of  polling  and  diilributing  their  forces, 
they  contrived  to  keep  the  people  in  awe,  whom  they  had 
at  firil  conciliated  by  their  behaviour.  If  we  except  Cochin 
and  Malacca,  they  had  nothing  upon  the  continent  but 
fa£lories  andfmall  forts.  The  iilands  of  Java  and  Ceylon 
contained  their  troops  and  magazines : and  from  thence 
their  ihips  maintained  their  authority,  and  protected  their 
trade  throughout  the  Indies. 

This  trade  became  very  confiderable  by  the  fpices  fall- 
ing into  their  hands,  after  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  fettlements.  The  demand  for  this  valuable  article 
has  been  more  or  lefs  extenfive,  according  to  circum- 
flances.  At  prefent  they  fell  every  year  a hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  pounds  of  cloves  in  India,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  in  Europe  : the  price  in  both 
parts  of  the  world  is  fixed  at  ten  livres  a a pound.  Though 
the  Dutch  give  no  more  than  eight  fols,  and  a few  de- 
niersb  a pound,  it  cofls  them  four  livres,  fix  folsc,  on 
account  of  charges  and  deficiencies.  India  takes  off  no 
more  than  a hundred  thoufand  weight  of  nutmegs,  whereas 
Europe  confumes  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  It  is 
Bought  at  the  rate  of  two  fols,  three  deniersd  a pound, 
and  the  neceflary  expences  bring  it  to  two  livres,  ten  fols  e. 

It  fells  fdr  feven  livres,  ten  fols f,  on  this  fide  the  cape, 
ar.d  for  no  more  than  five  livres,  twelve  fols  5,  on  the 
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other  fide.  This  difference  will  never  induce  any  mef± 
chant  to  bring  us  the  nutmeg ; becaufe  the  nuts  that  are 
fent  all  over  Alia  are  fhrivelled,-  have  no  oil  in  them,  and 
often  decay.  Ten  thoufand  pounds  of  mace  is  fufficient 
for  the  fupply  of  India,  a hundred  thoufand  for  that  of 
Europe.  The  prime  cofl  is  fixteen  fols,  fix  deniers  a a 
pound,  it  rifes  to  five  livres  eight  fols  b,  and  is  fold  every 
where  at  twelve  livres  fixteen  fols c.  As  for  the  cinna- 
mon, the  confumption  of  it  in  Europe  does  not  exceed  four 
hundred  thoufand  weight,  and  in  India  does  not  amount 
to  two  hundred  thoufand ; the  greateft  part  of  which  is 
font  to  Manilla  for  the  ufe  of  Splanifh  America.  It  is 
every  where  fold  by  the  company  at  prefent, ' at  the  rdte 
of  ten  livres  ten  fols  <1  a pound,  though  it  does  not  coft 
them  twelve  fols  e.  That  which  they  refufe  to  purchafe, 
as  being  too  coarfe,  is  made  into  oil.  They  make  pre- 
fen ts  of  it  to  the  powers  of  Alia  who  do  not  chufe  to  pur- 
chafe it : and  it  fells  here  from  about  twenty  to  fifty  of 
fixty  livres  f an  ounce.  The  fmell  is  fo  ftrong,  and  at  the 
fapne  time  fo  agreeable,^  that  it  would  be  commonly,  if  not 
univerfally  ufed,  if  the  Dutch  did  not  alk  fo  high  a price 
for  it : it  being  more  for  their  advantage  to  fell  this  fpice 
in  its  original  form. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  important  article  without  ob- 
ferving,  that  in  proportion  as  the  company’s  profits  have 
decreafed,  they  have  raifed  the  price  of  fpices  both  iri 
India  and  Europe.  This,  though  in  itfelf  a bad  expedient, 
has  not  injured  in  any  great  degree,  however,  the  fale  of 
cloves  and  nutmeg,  for  which  there  is  no  fuccedaneum. 
But  the  cafe  has  been  otherwife  in  regard  to  cinnamon; 
A fpurious  kind  has,  in  feveral  markets,  been  fubftituted 
for  the  genuine  ; and  this  branch  of  commerce  is  vifibly 
on  the  decline,  and  will  continue  to  be  more  fo  every  day. 
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The  company  have  fpared  no  pains  to  preferve  the  ex-  B 
clufive  trade  of  pepper,  which  they  held  for  fome  time. 
Though  their  attempts  have  not  been  quite  fuccefsful,  they 
have  fo  /ar  gained  their  point,  as  to  maintain  a confider- 
able  fuperiority  over  their  competitors*  The  quantity 
they  fell  of  this  article  in  Europe  amounts  to  five  millions 
weight,  and  three  millions  five  hundred  Weight  in  India. 
The  company  purchafe  it,  upon  the  whole,  at  thirty-fix 
livres  a a hundred  weight,  and  fell  it  to  us  at  a hundred 
livres  *>,  and  from  forty-eight  to  feventy-two  livres  c,  to 
the  people  of  Alia. 

In  confequence  of  the  fale  of  fpices,  the  greateft  part  of 
the  India  trade  mull  of  courfe  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch.  The  necefiity  of  exporting  them,  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  appropriating  to  themfelves  feveral  other 
brances  of  commerce.  In  procefs  of  time  they  became 
mailers  of  the  coafting  trade  of  Alia,  as  they  were  al- 
ready of  that  of  Europe.  This  navigation  employed  a 
great  number  of  fhips  and  Tailors,  who  without  caufing 
any  expence  to  the  company  contributed  to  its  fecurity. 

By  virtue  of  thefe  fuperior  advantages,  they  were  en- 
abled, for  a long  time,  to  prevent  the  attempts  of  other 
nations  to  interfere  in  the  Indian  trade,  or  to  make  them 
abortive.  The  produce  of  this  rich  country  came  to  the 
Europeans  through  the  hands  of  the  Dutch : who  never 
experienced  thofe  reftraints  from  their  country,  which 
have  in  later  times  been  impofed  every  where  elfe.  The 
government,  convinced  that  the  proceedings  of  other  na- 
tions neither  ought,  nor  could  be  a rule  to  direct  theirs, 
always  gave  the  company  leave  to  difpofe  of  their  mer- 
chandize at  the  capital  freely,  and  without  referVe.  At 
the  time  this  fociety  was  inliituted,  the  united  provinces 
had  neither  any  manufactures  nor  crude  materials  to  work 
upon.  It  was,  therefore,  at  that  time,  no  inconvenience, 
but  rather  a point  of  great  policy,  to  allow,  and  even 
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E 0.0  K encourage,  the  citizens  to  wear  linens  and  fluffs  imported 
»L  — w—  » from  India.  The  various  manufactures  which  wfere  intro* 
duced  into  the  republic,  in  confequence  of  the  repeal  of 
the  ediCt  of  Nantz,  might  have  induced  them  to  lay  afide 
the  thoughts  of  purchafing  their  cloathing  from  fo  remote 
a country  ; but  the  fondnefs.  that  prevailed  in  Europe  at 
that  time  for  French  falhions,  had  given  fo  advantageous 
an  opening  for  the  manufactures  of  the  refugees,  that 
they  had  not  the  leaft  idea  of  departing  from  the  ancient 
channel.  Since  the  high  price  of  labour,  the  neceffary 
confequence  of  a redundancy  of  cafh,  has  leffened  the 
manufactures,  and  obliged  the  nation  to  trade  upon  a 
frugal  plan,  India  fluffs  have  had  a greater  run  than  ever. 
It  was  thought  that  fewer  inconveniencies  would  arife  from 
enriching  the  Indians  than  the  Englifh  or  French,  whofe 
profperity  would  not  fail  to  haflen  the  ruin  of  a Hate, 
whofe  opulence  is  only  fupported  by  the  rafhnefs,  the 
difputes,  or  indolence  of  other  powers. 

This  wife  conduCt  has  retarded  the  decline  of  the  com- 
pany ; but  the  change  is  at  lafl  effected,  notwithflanding 
the  flattering  illuflons  of  an  imaginary  profperity.  A 
detail  of  faCts  will  fet  this  truth  in  a clear  light* 

We  have  feen  that  the  original  fund  of  the  company, 
which  has  never  been  fince  augmented,  was  no  more  than 
12,919,680  livresa.  With  this  flender  capital,  they  at- 
tacked the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  in  the  Indian  feas, 
gained  conquests  over  thefe,  then  warlike  nations,  and 
over  the  people  of  Alia,  whofe  numbers,  at  leall,  rendered 
them  formidable  ; they  formed  magazines,  built  cities,  and 
ereCled  forts  without  number  ; and  eftablifhed  or  fupported 
their  commerce  by  force  of  arms.  Thefe  amazing  ex- 
pences  lafled  from  its  firft  inflitution  till  the  year  1665:, 
the  sera  when  all  their  acquilitions  were  made,  all  their 
iettlements  formed.  During  this  long  and  refllefs  period, 

the 
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the  annual  returns  amounted  to  twenty  and  three-fourths  BOOK 
per  cent.  . _ j 

The  company  had  afterwards  no  occafion  to  fend  one 
fleet  after  another  into  the  eaft,  to  affert  the  dominion  of 
thofe  fe as,  to  raife  new  armies  to  fubdue  or  awe  their 
enemies,  or  to  lavifh  their  blood  and  treafure  in  fecuring 
their  pofleffions.  Their  operations  were  only  thofe  of  a 
brifk  and  advantageous  Commerce;  and,  confequently, 
their  dividend,  till  the  year  1728,  increafed  to  about  three 
and  twenty  per  cent.  It  has  fmce  that  time  gradually 
fallen  to  twenty,  fifteen,  and  even  lower.  We  forefee  a 
ftill  farther  reduction.  It  is  neceffary  to  ftate  the  reafons 
©f  this  conjedlure. 

It  is  demonftrated,  that  at  the  doling  of  the  books  in 
3751,  the  capital  of  the  company  in  India  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  71,000,000  IiVresa,  the  fleet  that  was  on  its 
way  to  Europe  flood  then  in  19,200,000 b,  and  the  veffels 
fitted  out  for  India  in  3,000,000  oflivresc.  They  had  a 
debt  of  14,000,000  of  livres  d in  India,  and  were  22,400,000 
!ivrese  in  arrears  in  Europe.  Confequently  the  flock  of 
the  company,  exclufive  of  their  fortifications,  did  not 
exceed^, 800,000  livres f. 

Of  this  fum,  inconfiderable  as  it  was,  there  were  only 
23,400,000  livres  S in  commercial  effedts  ; that  is  to  fay, 
ready  money,  merchandize,  and  good  debts.  The  re- 
mainder confifted  of  bad  debts  to  the  amount  of  three 
millions11,  and  of  doubtful  ones  to  the  amount  of  6,600,000 
livres*;  8,000,000  livres  k allotted  for  provifion  for  the 
table;  1,400,000!  for  brafs  . cannon  ; for  iron  ordnance, 
bullets,  and  balls,  500,000 m;  for  mufkets  and  ammuni- 
tion i,8oo,ooon;  for  plate  200,000°;  for  flaves  300,000?; 
for  cattle  and  horfes  200,000  q;  and  for  goods  entered  from 
different  parts  of  India  for  Batavia  1 1,200,000  livres1-. 

a 3,106,2501.  6 840,000!.  c 131,250!.  d 612,500!.  e 980,0001. 
f McCook  6 1,023,7501.  h 131,2501.  *288,750!.  k 350,000]. 

61,2501.  ® 21,8751.  “ 78,75°!-  ° 8,750!.  p J3jI2S1.  s 8,75o]„ 
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II. 


Reafons  of 
the  decline 
of  the  com- 
pany. 


It  remains  to  examine  what  profits  the  company  have 
been  able  to  make  with  fo  weak  a capital.  Their  gains, 
as  far  as  it  is  poflible  to  compute  them,  annually  amount 
1025,400,000  livresa,  but  their  ordinary  expences  amount 
to  1 8,600,000  b,  and  their  dividend,  fuppofing  it  to  be 
twenty-five  per  cent,  to  3,330,000°;  confequently  they 
have  only  470,000 d livres  remaining,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence  of  war,  the  lofs  of  their  magazines  by  fire,  or 
their  vefiels  by  fea,  and  all  that  train  of  evils  which  human 
prudence  can  neither  forefee  nor  prevent. 

This  ftate  of  the  matter  muft  appear  to  thofe  who  fee 
things  at  a diftance,  to  have  fo  little  probability,  that  we 
fhould  not  have  ventured  to  warrant  the  truth  of  it,  if  we 
had  not  before  us  governor-general  Moffel’s  correfpondence 
with  the  direction.  This  difcerning  and  able  adminiftrator 
confiders  the  company  as  an  exhaufted  body  that  is  fuf- 
tained  by  cordials : it  is,  as  he  exprefies  himfelf,  a leaky 
velfel,  that  is  kept  from  foundering  only  by  the  pump. 

This  deplorable  fituation,  which  will  reduce  the  com- 
pany to  the  necefiity  of  borrowing  money  upon  their  capi- 
tal, or  of  leffening  their  dividend  ftill  more,  if  any  new 
misfortune  fhould  happen,  muft  have  had  its  caufes,  and 
thofe  too  very  confiderable.  The  moft  obvious  of  all  is . 
the  multitude  of  petty  wars  which  have  followed  each 
other  without  interruption. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Moluccas  had  fcarce  recovered 
from  the  aftonifhment  into  which  they  had  been  thrown 
by  the  vi&ories  gained  by  the  Dutch,  over  a people  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  invincible,  when  they  grew  impatient 
of  the  yoke.  The  company,  dreading  the  confequences  of 
this  difconten't,  made  war  upon  the  king  of  Ternate,  to 
oblige  him  to  confent  to  the  extirpation  of  the  clove-tree 
every  where  exempt  in  Amboyna.  The  iflanders  in  Banda 
were  utterly  exterminated,  becaufe  they  refufed  to  be- 
come their  flaves.  Macaflar,  in  order  to  fupport  their 
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interefts,  kept  up  a confiderable  force  for  a long  time.  BOOK 
The  lofs  of  Formofa  brought  on  the  ruin  of  the  factories  IL 
of  Tonkin  and  Siam.  They  were  obliged  to  take  up  arms  ' 
to  fupport  the  exclufive  trade  of  Sumatra.  Malacca  was 
befieged,  its  territory  ravaged,  and  its  navigation  inter, 
rupted  by  pirates.  Negapatan  was  twice  attacked;  Cochin 
was  engaged  in  refilling  the  attempts  of  the  kings  of  Cali- 
cut and  Travancor  ; Ceylon  has  been  a fcene  of  perpetual 
difturbances;  which  arc  full  as  frequent,  and  Hill  more 
violent  at  Java,  where  peace  can  never  continue  long, 
unlefs  the  company  will  give  a reafonable  price  for  the 
commodities  they  require.  They  have  engaged  in  bloody 
contefts  with  an  European  nation,  whofe  power  in  India 
increafes  every  day,  and  whofe  character  is  not  that  of 
moderation.  All  thefe  wars  have  proved  ruinous,  more 
ruinous,  indeed,  than  might  have  been  expe&ed,  becaufe 
thofe  who  had  the  management  of  them  only  fought  oppor- 
tunities of  enriching  themfelves. 

These  notorious  diffenfions,  have  in  many  places  been 
followed  by  odious  oppreffiQns;  which  have  been  praftifed 
at  Japan,  China,  Cambodia,  Arrackan,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  at  Achem,  Coromandel,  Surat  in  Perfia,  atBaffora, 

Mocho,  and  other  places.  The  greateft  part  of  the  coun- 
tries in  India  are  filled  with  tyrants  who  prefer  piracy  to 
commerce,  who  acknowledge  no  right  but  that  of  power, 
and  think  that  whatever  is  practicable,  is  juft. 

The  profits  accruing  to  the  company  from  the  places 
where  their  trade  met  with  no  interruption,  for  a long 
time  counterbalanced  the  Ioffes  they  fuftained  in  others 
by  tyranny  or  anarchy : but  other  European  nations  de- 
prived them  of  this  indemnification.  This  competition 
obliged  them  to  buy  dearer,  and  to  fell  cheaper.  Their 
natural  advantages  might,  perhaps,  have  enabled  them 
to  fupport  this  misfortune,  if  their  rivals  had  not  deter- 
mined to  throw  the  trade  of  India  to  India  into  the  hands 
of  private  merchants.  By  this  expreffion  we  are  to  un- 
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O K.  derftand  the  operations  neceflary  to  tranfport  the  mer- 
r‘  chanclife  of  one  country  in  Alia  to  another  country  in 

Alia ; from  China,  Bengal,'  and  Surat,  for  inftance,  to 
the  Phillippines,  Perfia,  and  Arabia.  By  means  of  this 
circulation,  and  by  a multiplicity  of  exchanges,  the  Dutch 
obtained  for  nothing,  or  for  a trifle,  the  rich  cargoes 
they  brought  to  Europe.  The  activity,  oeconomy  and 
lkill  of  the  free  merchants  drove  the  company  from  all 
the  fea-ports  where  equal  favour  was  ftiewji,  Their  flag 
was  feldom  feen  in  the  roads  where  eight  or  ten  Englilh 
vefieis  appeared. 

This  revolution,  which  fo  clearly  pointed  out  to  them 
what  fteps  they  had  to  take,  did  not  fet  them  right  with 
refpedt  to  a meafure  that  was  deftrudtive  to  trade.  They 
had  been  accuftomed  to  carry  all  their  Indian  and  Euro- 
pean merchandife  to  Batavia,  from  whence  it  was  diftri- 
buted  among  the  different  factories  who  fold  it  to.  advan- 
tage. This  cuftom  occafioned  expence  and  lofs  of  time, 
the  inconveniences  of  which  were  not  perceived  while 
their  profits  were  fo  enormous.  When  other  nations  car- 
ried on  a diredt  trade,  it  became  indifpenfabiy  neceflary. 
to  relinquish  a fyftem,  not  only  bad  in  itfelf,  but  incom- 
patible with  circumftances.  The  dominion  of  cuftom, 
however,  ftill  prevails : and  it  was  faid  to  be  owing  to>  thq 
company’s  apprehenftons  that  their  fervants  would  make 
an  ill  ufe  of  any  innovation,  that  they  did  not  adopt  a, 
meafure,  the  necpflity  of  which  was  f p fully  demonftrated. 

This  motive  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a pretext; 
which  ferved  as  a coyer  to  private  intereft.  The  frauds  of 
the  commiflaries  were  more  than  winked  at.  The  principal 
ones  had  for  the  moft  part  been  exadt  in  their  coodudt. 
They  were  under  the  diredtion  of  admirals  who  vilited 
all  the  fadtories,  were  inverted  with  abfolute  powers  in 
India,  and,  at  the  cpnclufion  of  every  voyage,  gave  an 
account  in  Europe  of  their  adminiftration.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  government  became  lefs  adtive,  the  agents^ 
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who  were  not  fo  ftri&ly  watched,  grew  more  remifs.  BOOK 


They  abandoned  themfelves  to  effeminacy,  a habit  of 


which  is  eafily  contrafted  in  hot  countries.  The  number 
of  thefe  perfons  was  obliged  to  be  increafed : and  no  one 
made  a capital  point  of  correfting  an  abufe,  which  gave 
the  people  in  power  an  opportunity  of  providing  for  their 
dependents.  They  went  to  Afia  with'  a view  of  making 
a confiderable  fortune  in  a lhort  time.  Being  prohibited 
from  trading ; their  appointments  not  being  fufKcient  to 
maintain  them,  and  all  honeft  ways  of  en-riching  them- 
felves being  ftiut  againft  them,  they  had  recourfe  to  mal- 
practices, The  .company  were  cheated  in  all  their  affairs 
by  fadtors  who  had  no  intereft  in  their  profperity.  Thefe 
diforders  grew  to  fuch  a height,  that  it  was  propofed  to 
allow  a premium  of  five  per  cent  upon  all  commodities 
fold  or  bought,  which  was  to  be  divided  among  all  the 
fervants  according  to  their  ranks.  Upon  thefe  terms, 
they  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  their  account  was 
juft.  Tftis.  arrangement  lafted  but  five  years;  it  bdng 
found  that  corruption  prevailed  as  iimch  as  ever : the  pre- 
mium and  the  oath  were  aboli&ed;  and  from  this  period 
the  agents  aik  any  confideration  for  their  trouble  that 
their  avarice  hath  prompted  them  to. 

The  contagion,  which  at  firft  infe&ed  the  lower  fa£to-r 
ries,  gradually  reached  the  principal  fettlements,  and,  at 
laft,  Batavia  itfelf.  So  great  a fimplicity  prevailed  there 
at  firft,  that  the  members  of  the  government  ufually 
dreffed  like  common  failors,  and  never  wore  decent  cloaths 
but  in  their  Council-chamber.  This  modefty  was  accom- 
panied with  fo  diftinguilhed  a probity,  that  before  the 
year  1650,  not  one  remarkable  fortune  had  been  made ; 
but  this  unheard-of  prodigy  of  virtue  could  not  be  of 
long  duration.  We  have  feen  warlike  republics  conquer 
and  make  acquifiiions  for  their  country,  and  fill  the  pab- 
ljc  treafury  with  the  fpoils  of  kingdoms.  But  we  ihalt 
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B °II°  K 1 '^c^es^  f°r  a Particular  body  in  the  Rate,  from  which  they. 

derive  neither  glory,  nor  profit.  The  aufterity  of  repub- 
lican principles  mull  of  courle  give  place  to  the  example 
of  the  people  of  the  eaft.  This  relaxation  of  manners 
was  more  fenfibly  perceived  in  the  capital  of  the  colony, 
where  the  articles  of  luxury  that  came  from  all  parts,  and 
the  air  of  magnificence  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  throw 
round  the  adminiftration,  introduced  a tafte  for  fhew. 
This  tafte  occafioned  a corruption  of  manners ; and  this 
corruption  of  manners  made  all  methods  of  getting  money 
alike  indifferent.  Even  the  appearance  of  decency  was 
fo  far  difregarded,  that  a governor-general  finding  himfelf 
convitted  of  plundering  the  finances  without  mercy,  made 
no  fcruple  of  juftifying  his  condudi  by  fhewing  a carte 
blanche  figned  by  the  company. 

How  could  the  conduit  of  the  governors  be  remedied 
when  their  depravation  could  not  be  forefeen  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  republic,  where  a purity  of  manners  and 
frugality  prevailed  ? In  thefe  fettlements  of  the  Dutch, 
the  laws  had  been  made  for  virtuous  men  ; other  manners 
required  other  laws. 

These  diforders  might  have  been  repreffed  in  their 
firft  beginnings,  if  they  had  not  naturally  made  the  fame 
progrefs  in  Europe  as  in  Afia.  But  as  a river  that  over- 
flows its  banks  collects  more  mud  than  water  in  its  paf- 
fage,  fo  the  vices  which  riches  bring  along  with  them, 
Tncreafe  fafter  than  riches  tfiemfelves.  The  poll  of  di- 
rector, which  was  at  firft  allotted  to  able  merchants,  was, 
at  length,  veiled  in  great  families,  where  it  is  held  with 
the  magiftracies,  by  virtue  of  which  it  was  firft  procured. 
Thefe  families,  engaged  in  political  views,  or  in  the  fer- 
\ice  of  adminiftration,  confidered  thefe  polls,  which  they 
had  ravifhed  from  the  company,  only  in  the  light  of  a 
confiderable  income,  or  an  eafy  provifion  for  their  rela- 
tions ; fome  of  them  even  as  opportunities  of  making  a 
bad  ufe  of  their  credit.  The  bufinefs  of  receiving  ac- 
counts. 
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counts,  hearing  debates  and  carrying' on  the  moft  impor- 
tant tranfa&ions  of  the  company,  was  left  to  a Secretary, 
who,  under  the  plaufible  title  of  advocate,  became  the 
foie  manager  of  all  the  affairs.  The  governors,  who  met 
but  twice  a-year,  in  Spring  and  autumn,  at  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  the  fleets,  forgot  the  habit  and  track  of 
all  buflnefs  which  requires  a conftant  attention.  They 
were  obliged  to  repofe  an  intire  confidence  in  a perfon 
appointed  by  the  ftate  to  make  extracts  from  all  the  dis- 
patches that  arrived  from  India,  and  to  draw  up  the  form 
of  the  anfwers  that  were  to  be  returned.  This  guide, 
who  was  Sometimes  incapable,  often  bribed,  and  always 
fufpicious,  frequently  led  thofe  he  had  the  conducing  of 
to  the  brink  of  a precipice  where  he  left  them  to  fall. 

The  Spirit  of  commerce  arifes  from  intereft,  and  inte- 
reft  always  occafions  difputes.  Each  chamber  wanted  to 
have  docks,  arfenals,  and  magazines,  for  the  Ships  they 
were  to  fit  out.  Offices  were  multiplied,  and  frauds  were 
encouraged  by  So  wrong  a proceeding. 

It  was  a maxim  in  every  department  to  furnifh  goods, 
as  it  had  a right  to  do,  in  proportion  to  its  armaments. 
Thefe  goods  were  not  alike  proper  for  the  places  for 
which  they  were  deftined,  and  were  either  not  fold  at  all, 
or  Sold  to  difadvantage. 

When  circumftances  called  for  extraordinary  Supplies,  a 
Spirit  of  puerile  vanity,  which  is  afraid  of  betraying  its  weak- 
nefs  by  confeffing  its  wants,  led  them  to  avoid  borrowing 
money  in  Holland,  where  they  would  have  paid  only  an  in- 
tereft  of  three  per  cent ; and  to  have  recourfe  to  Batavia, 
where  money  was  at  fix,  or  more  frequently  to  Bengal, 
or  the  coafl  of  Coromandel,  where  it  was  at  nine  per  cent, 
and  Sometimes  much  higher.  Abufes  were  multiplied  on 
all  fides. 

The  ftates-general,  whofe  buflnefs  it  was  to  examine, 
every  three  years,  into  the  ftate  of  the  company ; to  Sa- 
tisfy themfelves  that  they  kept  within  the  limits  affigned 
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^ °il°  ^ Ey  their  gra!nt;  to  fee  that  juftice  was  adminifiered  to 
-v- — ' fhe  perfons  concerned;  and  that  the  trade' was  carried  on 
ii*  a manner  that  was  not  prejudicial  to  the  republic  j 
ltught,  and  ought  to  have,  put  a flop  to  thefe  irregula- 
rities. Whatever  their  reafons  might  be,  this  was  never 
done.  In  confequence  of  this  behaviour,  they  had  the 
mortification  to  fee  the  proprietors  unite  in  conferring 
upon  the  laff  ffadtholder  the  fupreme  direction  of  their 
affairs  in  Europe  and  India ; without  being  aware  of  the 
danger  that  might  refult  from  the  influence  that  a perpe- 
tual prefident  of  the  ftate  muff  have  over  a rich  and  pow-*- 
erful  body.  Notwithffanding  this,  the  dividend  is  at  this 
time  larger,  and  the  price  of  flocks  higher.  A certain 
premature  death,  has  drawn  a veil  over  the  plan  of  refor- 
mation that  had  been  concerted.  Neceliity  will  oblige 
tuem  to  refume  it,  with  fuch  wife  precautions,  no  doubt, 
as  may  prevent  the  abufe  of  that  power,  againft  which 
they  think  themfelves  bound  to  proteft. 

Meafures  The  fir/l  flep  muff  be,  to  convince  themfelves  that  the 

tnst  remain  . _ • 

to  be  taken.  • government  of  the  company  is  too  complicated  even  in 
cftablifc!"  EuroPe*  A direaiori  vefted  in  Id  many  chambers,  and 
mentofthe  in  fuch  a number  of  directors,  muff  be  attended  with 
Ss“y'S  infinite  inconveniences.  It  is  impoffible  that  the  fame 
fpirit  fhould  operate  every  where  alike,  and  that  the  tranf- 
adlions  fhould  be  carried  on  without  receiving  a tinfture 
from  the  oppofite  views  of  the  perfons  who  conduft  them 
in  different  places,  without  concert  or  connexion..  Unity 
of  defign,  fo  neceffary  in  the  fine  arts,  is  equally  advan- 
tageous in  bufinefs.  It  will  be  in  vain  objefted  that  it  is 
the  intereft  of  all  democratical  ftates  to  divide  their 
wealth,  and  to  make  the  eftates  of  the  citizens  as  equal 
as  poflible.  This  maxim  in  itfelf  true,  is  not  applicable 
to  a republic  that  has  no  territory,  and  maintains  itfelf 
merely  by  its  commerce.  It  will  therefore  be  expedient 
that  every  article  bought  or  fold  fhould  fall  undpr  one 
general  infpe&ion^  and  be  brought  into  one  port.  The 
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favings  that  would  be  made,  would  be  the  leaft  advan-  B 9^°  K 
fage  the  company  would  receive  from  this  alteration.  i_..,  ^ 

From  this  place,  which  would  be  the  center  of  intelli- 
gence from  all  quarters,  deputations  might  be  fent  to  in- 
quire into,  and  correct  abufes  in  the  remoteft  parts  of 
Ala.  The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  towards  the  Indian  princes, 
from  whom  they  have  forcibly  extorted  an  exclufive  com- 
merce, will  be  one  of  the  firft  objetts  of  their  confideration. 

They  have,  for  a long  time,  behaved  towards  them  with 
an  infolent  pride;  have  attempted  to  learn  the  fecrets  of 
their  government;  and  to  engage  them  in  quarrels  with 
their  neighbours  ; they  have  fomented  divifions  among 
their  fubje&s,  and  fhewn  a diftruft  mixed  with  animofity; 
they  have  obliged  them  to  make  facrifices  which  they  ne, 
yer  promifed;  and  deprived  them  of  advantages  fecured 
to  them  by  the  terms  of  capitulation.  All  thefe  intole- 
rable a fts  of  tyranny,  occafion  frequent  diflurb.ance$, 
which  fometimes  end  in  hoftilities.  To  reftore  harmony, 
which  is  a talk  that  grows  more  neceffary  and  more  diffi- 
cult every  day,  agents  Ihould  be  appointed,  who,  to  a fpi- 
rit  of  moderation,  join  a knowledge  of  the  interefts,.  cuf- 
toms,  language,  religion,  and  manners  of  thefe  nations. 

At  prefent,  perhaps,  the  company  may  be  unprovided 
with  perfons  of  this  character : but  it  concerns  them  to 
procure  them.  Perhaps  too  they  might  find  them  among 
the  fuperintendants  of  their  fa&ories,  which  they  have 
every  reafon  to  induce  them  to  abandon. 

The  difcerning,  part  of  the  merchants  of  all  nations 
unanimoufly  agree,  that  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  India 
are  too  numerous:  and  that  by  leffening  their  number, 
they  would  greatly  redu.ce  thejr  expepces,  without 
confining  their  commerce.  The  company  cannot  pof- 
libly  be  ignorant  of  what  is  fo  generally  known.  One 
would  be  apt  to  thiqk,  they  were  induced  to  conti- 
nue the  factories  that  were  changeable  - to  them,  to  pre^ 
yent  a fufpicion  that  they  were  not  in  a condition  to 
jnaintqin  them.  But  this  weak  confideration  ihould  fway 
I them 
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B °ll°  K them  n°  lonSer*  that  deferves  their  attention,  Is  to  make 
«_  — » a due  diftin&ion  between  what  it  is  convenient  to  part 
with,  and  advantageous  to  retain.  They  have  before  them 
a feries  of  fads  and  experiments,  which  muft  prevent 
any  miftake  in  an  arrangement  of  fuch  importance.' 

In  the  fubordinate  factories,  which  they  may  think  pro- 
per to  continue  for  the  advantage  of  trade,  they  will  de- 
molilh  all  ufelefs  fortifications ; they  will  difiolve  the 
councils  eftablifhed  out  of  oftentation  rather  than  necef- 
fity : and  they  will  proportion  the  number  of  their  fer- 
vants  to  the  extent  of  their  bufinefs.  Let  the  company 
call  to  mind  thofe  happy  times,  when  two  or  three  fac- 
tors chofen  with  judgment,  fent  ouj:  cargoes  infinitely 
more  confiderable  than  any  they  have  received  fince; 
when  they  railed  amazing  profits  upon  their  goods,  which, 
in  procefs  of  time,  have  been  diverted  into  the  pockets  of 
their  numerous  agents  ; and  then  they  will  not  hefitate  a 
moment  to  return  to  their  old  maxims,  and  to  prefer  a fim- 
plicity  which  made  them  rich,  to  an  empty  parade  that  ruins 
them.  Thefe  diforders  were  owing  to  their  own  mifcon- 
dudl.  The  Europeans,  fettled  in  their  colonies,  lived  in 
difgrace  if  they  were  not  engaged  in  their  fervice.  Every 
expedient  was  tried  to  extricate  themfelves  from  a ftate 
of  humiliation  which  it  was  impoffible  to  endure.  The 
fuperintendants  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  corrupted ; and 
employments  were  multiplied  without  necefiity  and  with- 
out  meafure.  Let  them  difcountenance  a prejudice, 
which,  in'  whatever  light  it  is  viewed,  is  unjuft  and  per- 
nicious ; and  the  reformation  we  are  pointing  out  will 
eafily  be  accomplifhed. 

It  will  be  attended  with  greater  difficulties  in  the  large 
colonies.  The  company’s  agents  there  are  a more  nu- 
merous, reputable,  and  in  proportion,  a more  opulent 
body,  and  confequently  lefs  difpofed  to  fubmit  to  any  re- 
gulations. It  is,  however,  neceflary  to  reduce  them  to 
©r.^er:  fince  the  abufes  th,ey  have  either  introduced,  or 
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winked  at,  muft  fooner  or  later  inevitably  bring  on  the  BOOK 
ruin  of  the  interefts,  over  which  they  prefide.  The  mif-  \ ^ 

management  that  prevails  in  the  work-fhops,  magazines, 
docks,  and  arfenals  at  Batavia,  and  other  large  fettlements, 
is  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled.  The  mal-praftices  of  the 
fuperintendants  and  fubordinate  officers  are  fo  notorious, 
that  according  to  the  moft  favourable  reprefentations,  at 
leaft  two  thirds  might  be  faved  if  the  buildings,  works 
and  repairs  were  executed  by  contract. 

These  arrangements  would  lead  to  others  ftill  more  con- 
fiderable.  At  their  firft  rife,  the  company  eftablifhed 
fixed  and  precife  rules,  which  were  not  to  be  departed 
from  on  any  pretence,  or  on  any  occafion  whatfoever. 

Their  fervants  were  mere  machines,  the  fmalleft  move- 
ments of  which  were  wound  up  before-hand.  They  judged 
this  abfolute  and  univerfal  dire&ion  neceffary  to  corredt 
what  was  amifs  in  the  choice  of  their  agents,  who  were 
moft  of  them  drawn  out  of  obfcurity,  and  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  careful  education  which  would  have  en- 
larged their  ideas.  The  company  themfelves  did  not  fuffer 
the  leaft  variation  in  their  own  Condudt,  and  to  this  in- 
variable uniformity,  they  attributed  the  fuccefs  of  their 
enterprifes.  The  frequent  misfortune's,  which  this  fyftem 
occafioned,  did  not  prevail  with  them  to  lay  it  afide  ; and 
they  always  adhered  obftinately  to  their  firft  plan.  In  this 
they  were  not  guided  by  reflexion,  but  followed  a blind 
impulfe.  At  this  time  of  the  day,  when  they  can  no 
longer  commit  errors  with  impunity,  it  is  neceffary  they 
fhould  make  fome  alterations.  Tired  of  maintaining  a 
difadvantageous  ftruggle  with  the  free  traders  of  other 
nations,  they  fhould  refolve  to  leave  the  commerce  from 
one  part  of  India  to  another,  to  private  perfons.  This 
happy  innovation  would  make  their  colonies  richer  and 
more  powerful.  They  themfelves  would  reap  more  ad- 
vantage from  the  cuftoms  that  would  be  paid  in  their  fac- 
tories, than  they  receive  from  the  faint  efforts  of  an  ex- 
piring 
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B °II°  K P^ing  commerce.  Every  thing,  even  the  fhips  that  are 
v — , 1 to°  old  to  be  fent  to  Europe,  would  turn  to  account. 
The  navigators  in  thefe  fettlements  would  be  glad  to  make 
ufe  of  them  in  thofe  calm  feas. 

Perhaps  the  company  might  carry  the  plan  of  refor- 
mation ftill  further.  Would  it  not  be  a proper  fcheme  to 
refign  the  trade  of  linens  exported  to  Europe  to  indivL 
duals  ? Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  their  operations,* 
know  very  well  that  they  gain  no  more  than  thirty  per 
cent,  by  this  article,  which  is  always  fold  to  them  at  a 
dear  rate  by  their  agents,  though  it  is  bought  with  their 
own  money.  If  we  deduct  from  this  profit,  the  averages,  the 
intereft  of  advance-money,  the  falaries  of  the  commiffaries, 
2nd  the  hazards  at  fea,  the  remainder  will  be  very  trifling. 
Would  not  twenty  per  cent,  freight,  which  the  free  mer- 
chants would  readily  give,  be  of  greater  advantage  to  the 
company  ? 

They  would  then  be  releafed  from  the  cares  and  re- 
straints of  their  prefent  commerce,  and  the  port  of  Bata- 
via would  be  open  to  all  nations  ; who  would  load  their 
fhips  with  themerchandife  of  Europe;  with  the  goods  bought 
by  the  company,  at  a low  pfice,  of  the  Indian  princes, 
with  whom  they  carry  on  an  exclufive  trade ; and  with  the 
fpices  deftined  for  all  the  fea-ports  in  Afia,  where  the  con- 
fumption  would  neceflarily  increafe.  The  facrifice  they 
would  make  to  the  general  freedom  of  trade,  would  be 
amply  rewarded  by  the  certain,  eafy  and  advantageous  fale 
of  fpices  in  Europe.  The  progrefs  of  corruption  would  be 
ft  opt  by  adhering  to  fo  plain  a rule  of  aaminiftration  ; 

' and  order  would  be  eftablifhed  on  fuch  firm  grounds,  that 
it  would  require  but  little  care  to  preferve  it. 

The  neceflitv  of  making  the  internal  arrangements  we 
propofe,  is  fo  much  the  more  urgent,  as  the  company  are 
in  imminent  danger  of  lofing  the  conftituent  part  of  their 
power,  and  of  having  the  fpice  trade  taken  from  them. 

It 
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It  is  confidently  reported  th'at  the  dove-tree  is  no  longer  B ° 
to  be  found  any  where  but  at  Amboyna ; but  this  is  a 
miftake.  Before  the  Dutch  got  pcfieflion  of  the  Moluccas, 
properly  fo  called,  all  the  iflands  in  this  archipelago  were 
covered  with  thefe  trees : they  ordered  them  to  be  pulled 
up,  and  continue  to  fend  two  floops,  each  having  twelve 
foldiers  on  board,  with  orders  to  deftroy  it  wherever  ,k 
made  its  appearance.  But  not  to  lay  any  ftrefs  here  upon 
the  bafenefs  of  fuch  avarice,  whifch  counteradls  the  bounty 
of  nature,  thefe  extirpators,  with  all  their  induftry,  can 
only  execute  their  commiflion  upon  the  coaft.  Were  three 
hundred  men  to  be  continually  employed  in  traverfing  the 
forefts,  they  would  not  be  able  fully  to  anfwer  the  inten- 
tion of  their  employers.  The  earth  rebels  againft  this 
devaftation,  and  feems  to  refill  the  wickednefs  of  men. 

The  clove  fprings  up  under  the  inllrument  that  dellroys 
it,  and  mocks  the  unfeeling  induftry  of  the  Dutch,  who 
wilh  to  fee  nothing  grow  but  for  themfelves.  The  Englith 
that  are  fettled  at  Sumatra  have,  for  fome  years,  fent 
cloves  to  their  mother  country,  which  they  obtain  from 
the  inhabitants  pf  Bally,  who  gather  them  in  places  where, 
it  is  pretended,  they  no  longer  exift. 

It  is  equally  a miftake  that  the  nutmeg-tree  is  confined 
to  Banda : it  grows  in  New  Guinea,  and  in  the  iflands 
that  lie  near  that  coaft.  The  Malays,  the  only  people 
who  held  any  correfpondence  with  thefe  .fierce  nations, 
have  carried  the  produce  of  this  tree  to  Batavia ; the 
precautions  that  have  been  taken  to  conceal  the  knowledge 
of  this  fa£t  have  only  ferved  the  more  fully  to  confirm  it  £ 
and  its  truth  is  fupported  by  fo  many  atteftations,  that 
it  is  impoflible  to  entertain  a doubt  of  it. 

If,  however,  the  certainty  of  thefe  fa«fts  Ihould  be  called  in 
queftion ; if  either  habit  or  tradition  Ihould  make  it  be- 
lieved that  the  Spaniards  fettled  at  the  Philippines  coftld 
not,  with  great  advantage  to  therrtfelves,  eafily  procure 
the  clove  and  nutmeg-tree ; it  muft  on  all  1 
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K knowledged,  that,  in  thefe  remote  feas,  an  event  has 
happened,  which  merits  a ferious  attention.  The  ftrait 
of  Lombok  has  been  difcovered  by  the  Englilh  : in  con- 
fequence  of  this  difcovery,  they  have  penetrated  as  far  as 
SafFara,  which  lies  between  New  Guinea  and  the  Molucca 
Iflands.  This  ifland  is  found  to  be  in  the  fame  latitude, 
to  have  the  fame  foil,  and  the  fame  climate,  with  thofe 
that  produce  the  fpices,  and  they  have  formed  a fettlement 
upon  it,  Is  it  credible  that  this  aftive  and  perfevering 
nation  will  lofe  light  of  the  only  objeft  they  canpropofe  to 
themfelves  from  this  fituation  ? or  that  they  will  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  obftacles  they  may  meet  with  ? Could 
we  fuppofe  the  company  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  their  rivals,  their  fituation  would  no  longer  be 
doubtful ; it  would  be  defperate. 

Setting  afide  this  conteft  between  trading  interefts, 
the  Dutch  have  reafon  to  be  apprehenlive  of  one  of  a flower 
and  more  deftru&ive  kind.  All  circumllances,  particu- 
larly their  manner  of  conduaing  their  forces  both  by  fea 
and  land,  confpire  to  invite  their  enemies  to  attack  them. 

The  company  have  a fleet  of  about  a hundred  Ihips,  from 
fix  hundred  to  a thoufand  tons  burthen.  Twenty-eight 
or  thirty  are  annually  fent  out  from  Europe,  and  afmaller 
number  returns.  Thofe  that  are  not  in  a condition  to 
return,  make  voyages  in  India,  where  the  feas,  except 
thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Japan,  are  fo  calm,  that 
weaker  veflels  may  fail  in  them  with  fafety.  In  times  of 
profound  peace  the  Ihips  fail  feparately,  but  on  their 
return  they  always  form  two  fleets  at  the  cape,  which 
come  by  the  Orcades,  where  two  Ihips  belonging  to  the 
Republic  wait  to  convoy  them  to  Holland.  In  time  of  war 
this  detour  was  contrived  to  avoid  the  enemy’s  privateers  j 
and  they  continue  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  time  of  peace,  to 
prevent  contraband  trade.  It  was  found  difficult  to  pro- 
cure failors  who  would  encounter  the  cold  blafts  of  the 
north,  after  being  ufed  to  hot  climates  \ but  this  difficulty 
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TVas  furmounted,  by  offering  two  months  pay  extraordi- 
nary. This  cuftom  has  been  continued  even  when  con- 
trary winds  or  ftorms  drove  the  fleets  into  the  channel. 
The  chamber  of  Amfterdam  attempted  but  once  to  fupprefs 
this  cuftom ; but  they  were  in  danger  of  being  burnt  by 
the  populace,  who,  like  the  reft  of  the  nation,  difapproved 
of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  company,  and  lamented 
their  exclufive  privilege.  The  company’s  navy  is  com- 
manded by  officers  who  were  originally  failors  or  cabin- 
boys  ; they  are  qualified  for  pilots,  and  for  working  a fhip, 
but  they  have  not  the  leaf!  notion  of  naval  evolutions,  not 
to  mention  that  from  the  defeats  of  their  education  they 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  love  of  glory,  or  of  inculcating  it 
into  that  clafs  of  men  who  are  under  their  command. 

Their  condudt  is  ftill  worfe  with  regard  to  their  land 
forces. , Soldiers  who  have  deferted  from  every  nation  in 
Europe  may,  indeed,  be  expected  not  to  want  courage; 
but  their  provifion  and  clothing  is  fo  bad,  and  they  are  fo 
much  harrafied,  that  they  are  averfe  from  the  fervice.  The 
officers,  who,  for  the  moft  part,  originally  belonged  to 
fome  low  profeffion,  in  which  they  got  a fum  fufficient  to 
purchafe  their  pofts,  are  incapable  of  infufing  into  them  a 
military  fpirit.  The  contempt  in  which  a people  purely 
commercial  hold  thofe  whole  fituation  dooms  them  to  an 
involuntary  poverty,  together  with  their  averfion  from  war, 
contributes  greatly  to  degrade  and  difpirit  them.  To  thefe 
feveral  caufes  of  their  ina&ivity,  weaknefs,  and  want  of 
difcipline,  may  be  fubjoined  another,  which  is  equally  ap- 
plicable both  to  the  land  and  fea  fervice. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  moft  flavifh  governments 
fo  diffionourable  and  iniquitous  a mode  of  railing  feamen 
and  foldiers,  as  that  which  has,  for  a long  time,  been 
praftifed  by  the  company.  Their  agents,  called  by  the 
people  vendeurs  d'ames  (kidnappers)  who  are  always  bufy 
in  the  territories,  and  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
republick,  make  it  their  employment  to  intice  credulous 
Voi,.  I. 
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men  to  embark  for  India,  in  hopes  of  making  a confider- 
able  fortune  in  a Ihort  time.  Thofe  who  are  allured  by 
the  bait  are  enrolled,  and  receive  two  months  pay, 'which 
is  always  given  to  their  betrayer.  They  enter  into  an  en- 
gagement of  three  hundred  livres  a,  which  is  the  profit  of 
the  perfon  that  enlifts  them,  who  is  obliged  by  this  agree- 
ment to  furnilh  them  with  fome  clothes  worth  about  a 
tenth  part  of  that  fum.  The  debt  is  fecured  by  one  of 
the  company’s  bills,  bat  it  is  never  paid  unlefs  the  debtor 
lives  long  enough  to  difcharge  it  out  of  his  pay. 

A. company  which  fupports  itfelf,  hotwithftanding  this 
contempt  for  the  military  order  and  with  foldiers  fo  cor- 
rupted, Ihould  enable  us  to  determine  the  progrefs  which 
the  arts  of  negotiation  have  made  in  thefe  latter  ages.  It 
h.as  ever  been  neeeflary  to  fupply  the  want  of  Itrength  by 
treaties,  by  patience,  by  moderation,  and  by  artifice ; 
but  Republicans  Ihould'  be  well  informed,  that  fuch  a Hate 
can  only  be  a precarious  one,  and  that  political  meafures 
how  well  foever  they  may  be  combined,  are  not  always 
able  to  refill  the  torrent  of  violence  and  the  n^ceffity  of 
eircumftances.  The  company  Ihould  have  troops  com-  | 
pofed  of  citizens,  which  is  by  no  means  impoffible.  It 
can  never  infpire  that  public  fpirit,  that  enthufiafm  for 
glory  which  it  has  not  itfelf.  In  this  refpett  it  is  the 
fame  with  a company  as  with  a government,  which  Ihould 
form  its  troops  upon  thofe  principles  only  that  are  the 
halls  of  its  own  Conflitution.  Oeconomy,  and  the  defire  of 
gain  are  the  principles  of  adminillration  adopted  by  the 
company,  Thefe  are  the  motives  that  Ihould  attach  the 
foldier  to  their  fervice.  As  he  is  engaged  in  commercial 
expeditions,  he  Ihould  be  allured  of  a reward  proportioned 
to  the  means  he  hath  exerted  in  forwarding  their  fuccefs, 
and  Jus  pay  Ihould  be  made  out  to  him  in  Hock.  Then 
perfonal  intereils,  far  from  weakening  the  general  inten- 
tions, will  only  ler  ve  to  Itrengthen  them. 
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Ip  thefe  reflexions  fhould  not  prevail  upon  the  company 
to  alter  this  important  part  of  their  adminiftration,  let 
them  at  leaft  be  awakened  by  the  profpeX  of  the  dangers 
that  threaten  them.  If  they  were  attacked  in  India,  they 
would  be  deprived  of  their  fettlements  there  in  lefs  time 
than  it  lias  taken  them  to  wreft  them  from  the  Portuguefe. 
Their  beft  to  wns  have  neither  covert  ways,  nor  glacis,  nor 
outworks,  and  would  not  hold  out  a week.  They  are 
never  flocked  with  provifions,  though  they  are  always 
tilled  with  warlike  ftores.  There  are  not  more  than  ten 
thoufand  men,  whites  and  blacks,  to  defend  them,  and 
there  fhould  be  double  that  number.  Thefe  difadvantages 
would  not  be  compenfated  by  the  refources  of  the  navy. 
The  company  has  not  a Angle  veflel  of  the  line  in  all  its 
ports,  and  it  would  be  impoffible  to  arm  the  merchantmen 
as  fhips  of  war.  The  largeft  of  thofe  that  return,  to  Europe 
have  not  one  hundred  men ; and  if  the  men  difperfed  in 
all  the  fhips  that  fail  to  India  were  collected,  there  would 
not  be  a fufficient  number  to  form  one  Angle  fhip’s  crew. 
Any  man  accuftomed  ,to  calculate  probable  events  would 
not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  the  power  of  the  Dutch  might  be 
annihilated  in  AAa,  before  the  ftate  could  come  to  the 
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affiflance  of  the  company.  The  only  baAs  upon  which 
this  apparently  gigantic  Coioffus  is  Axed,  is  the  Molucca 
Iflands.  Six  men  of  war  and  Afteen  hundred  land  forces 
would  be  more  than  fufficient  to  fecure  the  conqueft  of 
them,  which  might  be  effeXed  either  by  the  French  or  the 
Englifn. 


If  the  French  fhould  form  this  enterprize,  their  fqua- 
dron  might  fail  from  the  ifle  of  France,  and  bear  down 
upon  Ternate,  where  a commencement  of  hoftilities  would 
give  the  firft  intelligence  of  ks  arrival  in  thofe  feas.  A 
fort  without  outworks,  and  which  might  be  battered  from 
the  fhips,  would  not  make  much  refinance.  ^.mboyna 
which  formerly  had  a rampart,  a bad  ditch,  and  four 
Anall  baftions,  has  been  fo  frequently  demolifhed  by  earth- 
QA  quakes. 
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0,0  ^ quakes,  that  it  cannot  be  in  a condition  to  put  a flop  to 
v— an  enterprifing  enemy  for  two  days.  Banda  has  its  pecu- 
liar difficulties.  There  is  no  bottom  round  thefe  illands, 
and  there  are  fuch  violent  currents,  that  if  two  or  three 
channels  which  lead  up  to  it  were  miffed,  the  veffels  would 
be  unavoidably  carried,  away  under  the  wind.  But  this 
might  be  eafily  prevented  by  the  pilots  of  Amboyna, 
There  is  nothing  more  to  attack  than  a wall  without  a 
ditch,  or  a covert  way,  defended  only  by  four  baftions  in 
bad  condition.  A fmall  fort  erected  upon  an  eminence 
that  commands  the  place,  could  not  defend  itfelf  four  and 
twenty  hours. 

All  thofe  who  have  feen  the  Moluccas*  and  examined 
them  attentively,  agree,  that  they  would  not  bold  out  one 
month  againft  the  forces  we  have  mentioned.  If,  as  it  is 
probable,  the  garrifons,  which  are  not  half  fo  numerous 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  exafperated  with  the  manner  in  \ 
which  they  are  treated,  ffiould  refufe  to  fight,  or  ffiould 
make  but  a feeble  refiftance,  the  conqueft  would  be  more 
rapid.  To  fecure  it  as  firmly  as  it  deferves,  it  would  be 
neceffary  to  take  poffeffion  of  Batavia  ; a circumftance  not 
fo  difficult  as  it  may  feem  to  be.  The  fquadron,  with 
the  foldiers  that  were  not  left  in  garrifon,  and  as  many  of ' 
the  Dutch  troops  as  ffiould  have  joined  the  conqueror, 
with  a timely  reinforcement  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  men, 
would  infallibly  accompliffi  this  enterprize,  of  which  we 
ffiall  be  convinced  if  we  have  a juft  idea  of  Batavia. 

The  moft  common  obftacle  to  the  befieging  of  maritime 
places  is  the  difficulty  of  landing ; which  is  by  no  means 
the  cafe  at  the  capital  of  Java.  Governor-general  Imhoff, 
who  was  apprized  of  this  circumftance,  attempted  in  vain 
to  remedy  it,  by  conftruting  a fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  which  emljelliffies  the  city.  If  thefe  works,  erected 
at  a great  expence  by  perfons  of  no  fkill,  had  even  been 
brought  to  perfection,  they  would  not  have  improved  the 
fituation  much : the  landing,  which  would  have  been 
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made,  impraXicable  in  one  place,  would  always  have  been 
open  by  means  of  feveral  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into 
the  road,  and  are  all  navigable  by  Hoops. 

The  troops  being  once  formed  upon  land  would  find 
nothing  but  an  immenfe  city  without  a covert  way,  defended 
by  a rampart,  and  by  fome  low  and  irregular  bullions, 
fumninded  by  a ditch  formed  on  one  fide  by  a river, 
and  on  the  other  by  fome  marlhy  canals,  which  might 
eafily  be  filled  with  running  water;  it  was  formerly  de- 
fended by  a citadel;  but  ImhofF,  by  building  between  the 
city  and  this  fortrefs,  fome  extenfive  and  high  barracks, 
intercepted  the  communication.  He  was  afterwards  tpld 
of  this  blunder,  and  he  could  think  of  no  better  way  of 
reXifying  it,  than  to  demolifh  two  half  baftions  of  the 
fortrefs,  looking  towards  the  city.  Since  that  time  they 
have  been  joined  to  each  other. 

Bur  if  the  fortifications  were  as  perfeX  as  they  are  bad  ; 
if  the  artillery,  which  is  immenfe  were  direXed  by  men 
of  judgment;  if  even  Cohorn  of  Yauban  were  fubfti- 
tuted  in  the  room  of  thofe  unfkilful  perfons,  who  have 
now  the  charge  of  the  works,  the  place  could  not  hold 
out.  It  would  require  at  leaft  four  thoufand  men  to  de- 
fend it,  and  there  are  feldom  more  than  fix  hundred. 
Neither  indeed  are  the  Dutch  fo  ignorant  as  to  place  their 
confidence  in  fo  feeble  a garrifon : they  depend  much 
more  upon  the  inundations  they  are  able  to  raife  by  open- 
ing the  ftuices  that  confine  feveral  fmall  rivers.  They 
imagine  that  thefe  inundations  would  retard  the  opera- 
tions of  the  liege,  and  wopld  deftroy  the  befiegers  by  the 
diftempers  they  would  occafton.  With  a little  more  re- 
flexion they  would  djfcover,  that  the  place  muft  furren- 
der,  before  thefe  drainings  had  taken  effeX. 

The  plan  of  conqueft  that  France  might  form,  would 
equally  fuit  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain,  with  this  diffe- 
rence, that  the  Englifh  would  in  the  firft ' place-  make 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  excel. 
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lent  harbour,  which  they  are  in  want  of  for  their  voyages 
to  the  Indies. 

Thu  Cape  may  he  attacked  in  two  places:  the  firft  is 
Table  Bay,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  fort  is  fituated. 
It  is  an  open  road,  where  the  violence  of  the  fea  is  broken 
only  by  a fmall  ifland,  and  is  fo  bad  in  the  months  of 
June;  July,  Auguft  and  September,  that  in  1722  twenty- 
five  fhips  were  loft  there,  and  feven  in  1736.  Though  all 
navigators  prefer  it  in  the  other  feafons  of  the  year,  on 
account  of  the  accommodations  they  find  there,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a landing  would  not  be  attempted  here,  be- 
caufe  the  tv/o  Tides  of  the  harbour  are  covered  with  bat-  . 
teries,  which  it  would  be  hazardous,  and,  perhaps,  impof- 
ftble  to  filence.  Falfe  Bay  would  undoubtedly  be  prefer- 
able, which  though  at  thirty  leagues  diftance  from  the 
former  by  fea,  is  yet  no  more  than  three  leagues  from 
the  capital  on  the  land -fide.  The  landing  would  be  ef- 
fected quietly  in  this  place  of  fecurity,  and  the.  troops 
would  gain,  without  oppoBtion  an  eminence  which  com- 
mands the  fort.  As  this  citadel  in  ether  refpefts  confined 
is  only  defended  by  a garrifon  of  three  or  four  hundred 
men  at  moft,  it  might  be  reduced  in  lefs  than  a day’s 
time  by  a few  bombs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
difperfed  throughout  an  immenfe  fpace,  and  feparated 
from  each  other  by  deferts,  would  not  have  time  to  come, 
to  its  relief.  Perhaps,  they  would  not  if  it  were  even  in 
their  power.  We  may  be  allowed  to  fuppofe  that  the  op- 
preflion  under  which  they  groan,  may  make  them  wiflv 
for  a change  of  government.  The  lofs  of  the  Cape  would, 
perhaps,  render  it  impoffible  for  the  company  to  convey, 
to  India  the  fuccours  riecefiary  for  the  defence  of  their  fet- 
tlements,  or  would  at  leaft  make  thofe  fuccours  lefs  certain 
and  more  expenfive.  The  Englifh,  on  the  contrary,  would 
draw  great  conveniences,  even  immenfe  advantages  from 
this-conqueft,  if  the  fpirit  of  monopoly,  which  reafon  and 
humanity  will  always  oppofe,  could  once  be  laid  aftde. 

The 
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The  Britilh  colonies  of  North  America  have  iron,  wood, 
rice,  fugar,  and  a hundred  other  articles  of  confumption, 
which  the  Cape  is  entirely  without.  They  might  be  con- 
veyed thither,  and  wines  and  brandy  received  in  exchange. 
The  foil  and  climate  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  fo  favour- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  that  an  immenfe  ex- 
tent of  land  may  be  allotted  to  it.  If  a regular  confump- 
tion could  be  eflablilhed,  we  fhould  foon  fee  a fpace  of 
two  hundred  leagues  covered  with  vineyards.  Tolera- 
tion, and  the  mildnefs  of  the  government;  the  profpeft  of 
a comfortable  fituation  would  attract  cultivators  from  all 
quarters.  They  would  foon  be  in  a 'condition  to  furnilh 
wholefome  and  agreeable  liquors  in  plenty  to  Britilh 
America,  and,  perhaps,  the  metropolis  itfelf  might  one 
day  fupply  itfelf  with  wine  from  the  fame  plentiful  fource, 
which  it  unwillingly  purchafes  from  France. 

If  the  republic  of  Holland  lhould  not  confider  as  ima- 
ginary the  dangers  to  which  our  love  of  the  general  good 
of  nations  makes  us  apprehend  her  commerce  may  be 
-expofed,  Ihe  ought  to  omit  no  precaution  to  prevent 
them.  She  mull  conllantly  keep  in  mind,  that  the  com- 
pany, from  its  beginning  to  the  year  1722,  has  received 
about  fifteen,  hundred  (hips,  the  freight  of  which  amounted 
in  India  to  703,366,000 -livres  a,  and  has  been  fold  in 
Europe  for  double  that  fum : that  by  fending  6,000,900  of 
livres  b into  India,  annual  returns  of  40,000,000  c are  pro- 
cured, only  the  fifth  part  of  which  at  moll  is  confirmed 
in  the  united  provinces ; that  at  the  renewal  of  each  grant, 
the  company  has  given  confiderable  fums  to  the  republic; 
that  it  has  alfilled  the  Hate  whenever  it  has  Hood 
in  need  of  allillance;  that  it  has  raifed  a multitude  pf 
private  fortunes,  which  have  prodigioully  increafed^  the 
riches  of  the  nation ; in  Ihort,  that  it  has  doubled,  per* 
tiaps,  trebled  the  adtivity  of  the  metropolis,  by  furnifhing 
it  with  frequent  opportunities  of  forming  great  enterprizes. 
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K The  company  cuftomarily  pay  to  the  Rate  duties  of 
import  for  all  the  merchandife  they  receive  from  India, 
By  a regulation  of  the  10th  of  July  1677,  they  are  an- 
nually to  pay  thirty-two  thoufand  livres  a in  lieu  of  the 
duties  of  export.  They  obtained  the  renewal  of  their 
grant  in  1743,  with  this  formal  ftipulation,  that  the  re- 
public ihould  receive  three  per  cent,  upon  the  dividend. 
It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  government  have  a right 
to  derive  greater  advantages  from  an  exclufive  privilege 
of  fuch  importance. 

It  has  always  been  acknowledged  by  all  nations  what- 
ever the  form  of  their  government  might  be,  that  the 
eftates  acquired  in  any  country  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  government.  . The  reafon  of  this  grand 
maxim  is  evident  to  all  capacities.-  Private  fortunes  are  fo 
effentiallv  connected  with  the  profperity  of  the  public,  that 
when  that  is  injured  the  others  muft  fuffer  of  courfe.  Thus-, 
when  the  fubje&s  of  a Bate  ferve  it  with  their  fortunes  or 
their  perfons,  they  do  nothing  but  defend  their  own  pri- 
vate intereft.  The  profperity  of  the  country  is  the  prof- 
perity of  each  citizen.  This  maxim,  which  is  true  in  all 
governments,  has  a particular  propriety  when  applied  to 
free  focieties. 

Further  than  this,  there  are  bodies  of  men,  whofe  in- 
tereft, either  from  the  nature  of  thofe  bodies,  their  exten- 
ftve  relations,  or  the  variety  of  their  views,  are  more 
eftentiaily  connected  with  the  common  intereft.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  India  company  in  Holland.  The  enemies  to 
its  trade  are  enemies  to  the  republic  ; and  its  fecurity  is 
eftablifhed  on  the  fame  bafts  with-  that  of  the  ftate. 

In  the  opinion  of  men  of  the  beft  difcernment,  the  na- 
tional debt  has  fenftbly  weakened  the  United  Provinces, 
and  affe&ed  the  general  welfare,  by  gradually  increaftng 
the  load  of  taxes.  The  republic  can  never  be  reftored  to 
its  original  fpi?ndor,  till  it  is  releafed  from  the  enor- 
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mous  burthen  under  which  it  groans ; and  this  relief 
can  only  be  expe&ed  from  a company,  which  it  has  al- 
ways encouraged,  prote&ed  and  favoured.  To  place  this 
powerful  body  in  a fituation  to  render  the  higheft  fervices 
to  the  country,  it  will  by  no  means  be  necefiary  to  reduce 
the  profits  of  the  proprietors ; it  will  be  fufficient  to  bring 
it  back  to  thofe  principles  of  oeconomy  and  Simplicity, 
and  to  that  plan  of  adminiftration,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  its  early  profperity. 

A reformation  fo  necefiary  will  admit  of  no  delay. 
This  confidence  is  due  to  a government,  which  has  always 
endeavoured  to  maintain  a great  number  of  citizens  within 
itfelf,  and  to  employ  only  a fmall  part  of  them  in  its 
diftant  fettlements.  It  is  at  the  expence  of  all  Europe 
that  Holland  has  continually  inereafed  the  number  of  its 
fubje&s : the  liberty  of  confidence  allowed  there,  and  the 
moderation  of  the  laws,  have  attracted  all  perfons  who 
were  opprefied  in  a hundred  different  places  by  a fpirit  of 
intoleration  and  the  feverity  of  government. 

The  republic  has  procured  means  of  fabfiftence  to  all 
perfons  who  have  been  willing  to  fettle  and  work  among 
them:  we  have  feen  at  different  times  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  ruined  by  war,  feeking  fecurity  and  employ, 
ment  in  Holland. 

Agriculture  could  never  be  a confiderable  objeft  in 
Holland,  although  the  land  is  cultivated  to  as  great  a de, 
gree  of  perfe&ion  as  poffible.  But  the  herring  fifiiefy 
fupplies  the  place  of  agriculture.  This  is  a new  method 
of  fubfiftence,  a fchool  for  feamen.  Born  upon  the 
waters,  they  plough  the  fea,  from  whence  they  get  their 
food  : they  grow  familiar  with  ftorms,  and  learn  without 
rifque,  to  overcome  dangers. 

The  traffic  of  tranfport  which  the  republic  continu- 
ally carries  on  from  one  European  nation  to  another,  is 
alfo  a kind  of  navigation,  which,  without  deftroying  men, 
fupplies  them  with  fublifience  by  labour, 
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In  ihort,  navigation  which  depopulates  a part  of 
Europe,  peoples  Holland.  It  is  as  it  were  the  produce  of 
the  country.  Her  fhips  are  her  landed  eftates,  which 
fhe  makes  the  moft  of,  at  the  expence  of  the  flranger. 

The  elegant  accommodations  of  life  are  known  in 
Holland  without  being  an  objeft  of  purfuit : the  refine- 
ments of  behaviour  are  adopted  with  moderation ; thofe 
of  caprice  they  are  unacquainted  with.  A fpirit  of  order, 
frugality,  and  even  avarice  prevails  throughout  the  na- 
tion, and  has  been  carefully  kept  up  by  the  government. 

The  colonies  are  conduced  by  the  fame  fpirit.  They 
are  peopled  in  general  with  the  fcum  of  the  nation  or  with 
foreigners ; but  rigid  laws,  an  equitable  adminiftration, 
an  eafy  fubfiftence,  and  ufeful  labour  foon  infufe  morals 
into  thefe  men  who  were  exiled  from  Europe,  becaufe  they 
wanted  them. 

The  fame  defign  of  preferring  the  population  prevails 
in  the  military  fyftem ; the  republic  entertains  a great 
number  of  foreign  troops  in  Europe  ; and  fome  in  the 
colonies. 

The  failors  in  Holland  are  well  paid;  and  foreign 
feamen  are  conftantly  employed  either  on  board  their 
trading  vefiels,  or  their  men  of  war. 

For  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  it  is  necefiary  that  har-* 
mony  fhould  be  preferved  at  home,  and  peace  abroad. 
No  people,  except  the  Swifs,  take  more  more  care  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  their  neighbours ; and  they 
endeavour,  ftill  more  than  the  Swifs,  to  encourage  peace 
a,mong  them.  The  republic  preferves  unanimity  among 
ner  citizens,  by  very  excellent  laws,  which  prefcribe  tfie 
duties  of  every  Ration,  by  a fpeedy  and  difinterefted 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  by  regulations  admirably 
well  adapted  to  the  merchants.  She  has  fiiewn  the  opi- 
nion file  entertains  of  the  neceffity  of  good  faith  by  her 
obfervance  of  treaties,  and  has  endeavoured  to  inculcate 
the  fame  principle  among  individuals. 
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In  a word,  we  know  of  no  nation  in  Europe  that  has  B 
confidered  better  what  its  united  advantages  of  fituation, 
ftrength,  and  population  allows  it  to  undertake,  or  that 
has  known  and  followed  more  effectually  the  means  of 
increafing  both  its  population  and  its  llrength.  V/e 
know  of  none,  which  having  fuch  objects  as  an  extenfive 
commerce  and  liberty,  mutually  attracting  and  fupport- 
ing  each  other,  hath  conducted  itfelf  in  a better  manner 
for  the  prefervation  of  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

But  how  are  thefe  manners  already  changed  and  de- 
generated from  the  purity  of  a republican  government.  Per- 
sonal interefts,  which  become  laudable  by  being  combined, 
are  now  totally  felfifh,  and  corruption  is  become  general. 
There  is  no  patriotifm  in  that  country,  which  above  all 
others  in  the  univerfe  Ihould  infpire  its  inhabitants  with 
firmer  attachments.  In  reality,  what  patriotic  fentiments 
might  we  not  expeCt  from  a nation  that  can  fay  to  itfelf; 
this  land  which  I inhabit,  has  been  fertilized  by  me  ; ’tis 
I who  have  embellifhed,  who  have  created  it.  This  threat- 
ening fea,  which  deluged  all  our  plains,  rages  in  vain 
againft  the  powerful  dikes  1 have  oppofed  to  its  fury.'  I 
have  purified  this  air  which  ftagnant  waters  had  filled  with 
fatal  exhalations.  It  is  by  my  means  that  fup'erb  cities 
ftand  now  upon  the  flime  and  mud,  over  which  the  ocean 
once  rolled  its  waves.  The  ports  I have  conftruCted,  the 
canals  I have  digged,  receive  the  productions  of  the  whole 
univerfe  which  I 'difpenfe  at  pleafure.  The  inheritances 
of  other  nations  are  only  poffeffions  which  man  difputes 
with  man ; that  which  I fhall  leave  to  my  pofterity,  I have 
ravilhed  from  the  elements  which  confpired  againft  my 
territory,  and  am  now  the  mafter  pf  it.  It  is  here  that 
I have  eftablilhed  a new  arrangement  pf  nature,  a new 
fyftem  of  manners.  I have  done  every  thing  when!  there 
was  nothing.  Air,  land,  government,  liberty,  all  thefe 
are  my  works.  I enjoy  the  glory  of  the  paft,  and  when  I 
pftajook  into  futurity,  I fee  with  fatisfaction  that  my 
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afhes  will  reft  quietly  on  the  fame  fpot  where  my  fore- 
fathers faw  the  breaking  of  ftorms. 

What  motives  thefe  for  idolizing  one’s  country!  Yet 
there  is  no  longer  any  public  fpirit  in  Holland  : it  is  a 
whole,  the  parts  of  which  have  no  other  relation  among 
themfelves  than  the  fpot  they  occupy.  Meannefs,  bafet' 
nefs  and  difhonefty  characterize  now  the  conquerors  of  Phi- 
hp.  They  make  a traffic  of  their  oath,  as  of  their  pro- 
vindns  ; and  they  will  foon  become  the  refufe  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  which  they  had  aftoniffied  by  their  induftry  and  by 
their  virtues. 


Ye  unworthy  members  of  the  government,  under  which 
ye  live,  ftiudder  at  leaft  at  the  dangers  thatfurround  you  ! 
Thofe  who  have  flavifh  fouls  are  not  far  removed  from 
ft  a very.  The  facred  fire  of  liberty  can  only  be  kept  up 
by  chafte  hands.  Ye  are  not  now  in  that  ftate  of  anarchy,, 
when  the  Tovereigns  of  Europe  all  equally  oppofed  by  the* 
nobles  in  their  refpeftive  ftates,  could  not  carry  on  their 
defigns  either  with  fecrecy,  unanimity  or  rapidity ; when 
the  equilibrium  of  the  feveral  powers  was  merely  the  ef- 
fect of  their  mutual  debility . At  prefent,  power  grown  more 
independent,  confirms  thofe  advantages  to  a monarchy  which 
a free  ftate  can  never  enjoy.  What  have  republicans  to 
oppofe  to  a fuperiority  fo  formidable  ? Their  virtues ; but 
you  have  loft  them.  Th?  corruption  of  your  manners, 
and  of  your  magiftrates,  encourages  every  where  the  de- 
tractors of  liberty ; and,  perhaps,  your  fatal  example  is 
the  means  of  impofing  a heavier  yoke  on  other  nations. 
What  anfwer  would  you  wifh  us  to  make  to  thofe  men. 
Who,  either  from  the  prejudice  of  education  or  the  want 
of  honefty,  are  perpetually  telling  us ; this  is  the  govern-  ' 
ment  which  you  extol  fo  much  in  your  writings ; thefe  are 
the  hajyjy  comequences  of  that  fyftem  of  liberty  you  hold 
fo  dear.  To  thofe  vices  which  you  have  laid  to  the  charge 
of  defpotifm,  they  have  added  another,  which  furpaffes 
them  all,  the  inability  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  evil.  What 
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B 0^0  K IT7 E know  nothing  either  of  the  period  in  which  the 
* * Britiih  ifles  were  peopled,  nor  of  the  origin  of 

Sketch  of  their  firft  inhabitants.  All  we  can  learn  from  the  moft 

the  ancient  ' , . 

ftate  of  the  authentic  hiftorical  records  is,  that  they  were  fuccef- 
hvely  vifited  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  and 
the  Gauls.  The  traders  of  thefe  nations  ufed  to  go  there 
to  exchange  earthen  veflels,  fait,  all  kinds  of  iron,  'and 
copper  inftruments,  for  fkins,  flaves,  hounds,  and  bull- 
dogs, and  efpecially  for  tin.  Their  profits  were  juft  what 
they  pleaied  in  their  dealings  with  /avages  equally  igno- 
rant of  the  value  of  what  they  fold  or  bought. 

A loose  fpeculaticn  would  lead  us  to  imagine,  that 
iftanders  have  been  the  firft  civilized  people  among  man- 
kind. Nothing  puts  a ftop  to  the  excurfions  of  people 
living  on  a continent : they  may  get  their  livelihood  and 
avoid  fighting  at  the  fame  time.  In  iflands,  war,  and 
the  inconveniences  of  a too  limited  fociety,  fliould  fooner 
make  laws  and  treaties  necefiary.  But  whatever  is  the 
reafon  of  it,  we  generally  fee  the  manners  and  the  govern- 
ment of  iftanders  formed  later  and  more  imperfeftly  than 
others.  All  the  traditions  reflecting  Britain,  particularly 
confirm  this  afiertion. 

The  Roman  empire  was  not  fufficiently  durable,  and 
too  eagerly  difputed,  to  improve  in  any  confiderable  de- 
gree the  induftry  of  the  Britons.  Even  the  fmall  progrefs 
that  hu  lb  Indy  and  the  arts  had  made  during  this  period, 
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Was  loft  as  foon  as  that  haughty  power  had  determined  BOOK 
to  abandon  this  conqueft.  The  fpirit  of  flavery  which  the  , 

fouthern  inhabitants  of  Britain  had  contracted,  deprived 
them  of  the  courage  neceffary  to  refift  at  firft  the  over- 
flowings of  their  neigbours  the  Pidts#  who  hadfaved  them- 
felves  from  the  yoke  by  flying  towards  the  north  of  the 
ifland,  and  prevented  them  afterwards  from  being  able  to 
bppofe  the  more  deftrudtive,  more  obftinate  and  more 
numerous  expeditions  of  plunderers  that  poured  in  fwarms 
from  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

All  nations  were  affedted  with  this  dreadful  plague# 
the  moft  deftrudtive,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  world  ; but  the  calamities  which  Great 
Britain  particularly  experienced  are  inexpreflible.  Every 
year,  feveral  times  even  in  a year,  her  countries  were  ra- 
vaged, her  houfes  burnt,  her  women  ravilhed,  her  temples 
ftripped,  her  inhabitants  maffacred,  put  to  torture,  or 
enflaved.  All  thefe  misfortunes  fueceeded  each  other 
ivith  inconceivable  rapidity.  When  the  country  was  fo  far 
deftroyed  that  nothing  remained,  to  glut  the  avidity  of 
thefe  barbarians,  they  feized  on  the  land  itfelf.  One 
nation  fueceeded  another.  One  tropp  fupervening,  ex- 
pelled or  exterminated  the  one  that  was  already  eftablilhed; 
and  this  fucc'eflion  of  revolutions,  conftantly  kept  up  in- 
dolence, miftruft  and  mifery.  In  thefe  difpiriting  times, 
the  Britons  had  feare'e  any  commercial  connection  with 
the  continent.  Exchanges  were  even  fo  rare  amongft 
them,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  have  witneffes  for  the  fale 
of  the  leaft  trifle. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  William  the 
Conqueror  fubdued  Great  Britain  a little  while  after  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  His  followers  came  from 
countries  rather  more  civilized,  more  active,  and  more 
ihduftrious,  than  thofe  they  came  to  fettle  in.  Such  a 
communication  ought  naturally  to  have  rectified,  and  en- 
larged the  ideas  of  the  conquered  people.  The  introduc- 
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fo  complete  a revolution  in  matters  of  property,  that  every 
thing  was  thrown  into  confufibn. 


The  minds  of  men  were  fcarcely  fettled,  and  the  con- 
querors, and  the  conquered  had  but  juft  begun  to  confxder 
the'mfelves  as  one  and  the  fame  people,  when  the  abilities 
and  ftrength  of  the  nation  were  engaged  in  fupporting 


the  pretenfons  of  their  fovereigns  to  the  crown  of  France. 


In  thefe  obftinate  wars,  the  Englifh  difplayed  military  ta- 


lents and  courage  ; but  after  feveral  great  efforts,  and  con- 


fiderable  fuccefs,  they  were  forced  back  into  their  ifland, 
where  domeftic  troubles  expofed  them  to  frefh  calamities. 

During  thefe  different  periods,  the  whole  commerce 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  the  bankers  of  Lom- 
bardy, who  were  alternately  favoured  and  robbed,  con- 
fidered  as  ufeful  perfons,  and  condemned  to  death,  ex- 
pelled and  recalled  : thefe  tumults  were  increafed  by  the 
audacity  of  the  pirates,  who  being  fometimes  protected 
by  the  government,  with  which  they  fhared  their  fpoils, 
attacked  all  fhips  indifcriminately,  and  frequently  fank 
their  crexvs.  The  intereft  of  money  was  at  fifty  per  cent. 
Leather,  furs /butter,  lead,  and  tin  were  the  only  things 
exported  from  England,  at  a very  moderate  rate,  and 
thirty  thoufand  facks  of  wool,  which  returned  annually 
a more  confiderable  fum.  As  the  Englifh  were  then  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  art  of  dying  thefe  wool, 
and  manufacturing  them  with  elegance,  the  greateft  part 
of  this  money  returned.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
foreign  manufacturers  were  invited,  and  the  people  were 
prohibited  from  wearing  any  cloaths  that  were  not  of 
home  manufacture.  At  the  fame  time,  the  exportation  of 
manufactured  wool,  and  wrought  iron  was  forbidden ; 
two  laws  altogether  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
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.Y  the  Seventh  permitted  the  barons  to  difpofe 
lands,  and  the  common  people  to  buy  them. 
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This  regulation  diminifhed  the  inequality  which  fubfifted 
before  between  the  fortunes  of  the  lords  and  their  vaffals  3 
it  made  the  latter  more  independant,  and  infpired  the 
people  with  the  defire  of  enriching  themfelves,  and  the 
expectation  of  enjoying  their  riches.  There  were  many 
obllacles  to  this  with,  and  this  hope  ; fame  of  .which  Were 
removed.  The  company  of  merchants  eltablilhed  at  Lon- 
don was  prevented  from  exacting  in  future  the  fum  of  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  feventy-five  livres a from  each  of 
the  other  merchants  in  the  kingdom,  defirous  of  trading 
at  the  great  fairs  of  the  low  countries.  In  order  to  fix  a 
greater  number  of  people  to  the  labours  of  hufbandry,  it 
was  ena&ed,  that  no  perfon  fhould  put  his  fon  or  daughter 
out  to  any  kind  of  apprenticeship,  without  being  polfefied 
of  a rent  of  twenty-two  livres  ten  folsb  in  landed  property  3 
this  abfurd  law  was  afterwards  mitigated.  ■ 

Unfortunately  that  lfiw  which  regulated  the  price 
of  all  forts  of  provifions,  of  woollen,  of  workmen’s  wac-es, 
of  Huffs,  and  of  cloathing,  was  maintained  in  its  full 
force.  Other  impediments  even  were  thrown  in  the  way 
of  commence,  on  account  offome  pernicious  combinations 
that  were  fet  on  foot.  The  loan  of  money  at  intereft,  and 
the  profits  of  exchange  were  ftri&ly  prohibited,  as  ufurious 
in  themfelves,  or  calculated  to  introduce  ufury.  The  ex- 
portation of  money  in  any  kind  of  form  was  forbidden  3 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  foreign  merchants  from  carrying 
it  clandeftinely  away,  they  were  compelled  to  change  into 
Englifh  merchandize  the  intire  produce  of  the  goods  they 
had  brought  into  England.  The  exportation  of  horfes  was 
likewife  prohibited  ; and  the  people  were  not  fufficiently 
enlightened  to  difcover  that  fuch  a prohibition  would  ne- 
cefiarily  caufe  the  propagation  and  improvement  of  the 
fpecies  to  be  negleded.  At  length  corporations  were  efta- 
blifhed  in  all  the  towns ; that  is  to  fay,  the  Hate  autho- 
rized all  perfons  of  the  fame  pfiofeffion,  to  make  fuch 
regulations  as  they  fnould  think  neceffary  for  their  exclufivc 
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K prefervation  an'd  fuccefs.  The  nation  is  Hill  opprefFed 
j with  a regulation  fo  contrary  to  general  induftry,  and 
which  reduces  every  thing  to  a kind  of  monopoly. 

Upon  confidering  fucii  a number  of  flrange  laws,  we 
might  be  induced  to  think  thap  Henry  was  either  indiffe- 
rent about  the  profpepity  of  his  kingdom,  or  that  he  wae 
totally  deficient  in  underflanding.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  prince,  maugre  his  extreme  avarice,  often 
lent  conftderable  fums  of  money,  without  infereft,  to 
merchants  who  had  not  property  fufScient  to  carry  on  the 
fchemes  they  had  planned  : befides,  the  wifdom  of  his  go- 
vernment is  fo  well  confirmed,  that  he  is  accounted  with 
reafon,  one  of  the  greatefl  monarchs  that  ever  filled  the 
throne  of  England.  But,  notwithflanding  all  the  efforts 
of  genius,  it  requires  a fuccefiion  of  feveral  ages  before 
any  fcience  can  be  reduced  to  fimple  principles.  It  is  the 
fame  thing  with  theories  as  with  machines,  which  are 
always  very  complicated  at  firft,  and  which  are  only  freed 
in  the  courfe  of  time  by  obfervation  and  experience,  from 
thofe  ufelefs  wheels  which  only  ferved  to  increafe  their 
friftions. 

The  knowledge  of  the  fucceeding  reigns  was  not  much 
more  extenfive  upon  thofe  matters  we  are  treating  of. 
Some  Flemings,  fettled  in  England,  were  the  only  good 
workmen  in  thefe  branches ; they  were  almoft  always  in- 
fulted  and  oppreffed  by  the  Englifh  workmen,  who  were? 
jealous  without  emulation : they  complained  that  all  the 
cuftomers  went  to  the  Flemings,  and  they  raifed  the  price 
of  corn.  The  government  adopted  thefe  popular  preju- 
dices, and  forbad  all  flrangers  to  employ  more  than  two 
workmen  in  their  fhops.  The  merchants  were  not  better 
treated  than  the  workmen,  and  thofe  even  who  were  na- 
turalized, wrere  obliged  to  pay  the  fame  duties  as  the  aliens. 
Ignorance  was  fo  general,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  beft 
lands  was  neglected,  in  order  to  convert  them  into  pafture 
lands,  even  at  the  time  that  the  number  of  fheep,  which 
2 might 
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thoufand.  All  mercantile  correspondences  were  confined  , Iij~  , 
in  the  low  countries.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  provinces 
bought  the  Englifh  merchandize,  and  circulated  them 
through  the  different  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  probable  that 


the  nation  would  not  have  made  any  considerable  figure 
for  a long  time,  without  a concurrence  of  favourable  cir- 


cumftances. 

The  Duke  of  Alva’s  cruelties  drove  Several  able  manu- 
facturers into  England,  who  carried  the  art  of  the  fine 
Flemifh  manufactures  to  London.  The  persecutions  which 
the  proteftants  Suffered  in  France  Supplied  England  with 
tvorkmen  of  all  kinds;  Elizabeth,  impatient  of  contra- 
diction, but  knowing  and  defirous  of  doing  what  was 
right,  at  once  defpotic  and  popular,  with  the  advantages 
*of  a good  underitanding,  and  of  being  properly  obeyed* 
availed  herfelf  of  the  fermentation  of  people's  minds,  as 
prevalent  throughout  all  her  dominions  as  through  the 
reft  of  Europe  j and  while  this  fermentation  produced 
amongft  other  people  nothing  but  theological  difputes, 
and  civil  or  foreign  wars,  in  England  it  gave  rife  to  a 
lively  emulation  for  commerce,  and  for  the  improvement 
of  navigation. 


The  Englilh  learned  to  build  their  Ships  at  home.  Which 
they  bought  before  of  the  merchants  of  Lubec  and  Ham- 
bourg.  They  were  foon  the  only  perfons  Who  traded  to 
Mufcovy  by  the  way  of  Archangel  juft  discovered ; and 


they  prefently  came  in  competition  with  the  Afiatic  towns 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  north.  They  began  to  trade  with 
Turky.  Several  of  their  navigators  attempted,  though 
in  vain,  to  difcover  a paffage  to  India  by  the  northern 
Feas.  At  length  Drake,  Stephens,  Cavendiffi,  and  fome 
others,  reached  that  place,  fome  by  the  fouth  fea,  and 
others  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  luccefs  of  thefe  voyages  was  Sufficient  to  determine  F;rf£tov„ 

the  molt  able  merchants  of  London  to  eftablifh  a company  a?es  ft® 
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in  the  year  1600;  which  obtained  an  exclufive  privilege 
of  trading  to  the  EaR  Indies.  The  adt  which  granted 
this  privilege,  fixed  it  for  fifteen  years  5 it  declared,  that 
if  it  .fhould  prove  injurious  to  the  ftate,  it  fhould  be 
annulled,  and  the  company  fuppreffed,  by  ^giving  two 
years  previous  notice  to  its  members. 

This  claufe  of  referve  was  qwing  to  the  difpleafure  the 
commons  had  lately  fhewn  on  account  of  a grant,  the 
novelty  of  which  might  pofiibly  offend  them.  The  queen 
had  returned  to  the  houfe,  and  had  fpoken  on  this  occa- 
fion  in  a manner  worthy  to  ferve  as  a leffon  to  ail  fove- 
reigns. 

“ Gentlemen,”  faid  fire  to  the  members  of  the  houfe 
commiffioned  to  return  her  thanks,  “ I am  extremely  fen- 
“ fible  of  your  attachment,  and  of  the  care  you  have 
“ taken  to  give  me  an  authentic  teftimony  of  it.  This 
affedtiori  for  my  perfon  had  determined  you  to  apprize 
<f  me  of  a fault  I had  inadvertently  fallen  into  from  igno- 
ranee,  but  in  which  my  will  had  no  fhare.  If  your  vigi- 
“ lance  had  not  difeovered  to  me  the  mifehiefs  which  my 
te  miflake  might  have  produced,  what  pain  fhould  I not 
“ have  felt— -I,  who  have  nothing  dearer  to  me  than  the 
affedlion  and  prefervatidn  of  my  people  ? May  my  hand 
“ fuddenly  wither,  may  my  heart  be  ftruck  at  once  with 
“ a deadly  blow,  before  I ihall  ever  grant  particular  pri- 
<c  vileges  that  my  fubjedts  may  have  reafon  to  complain  of. 
“ The  fplendour  of  the  throne  has  not  fo  far  dazzled  my 
“ eyes,  that  I fhould  prefer  the  abufe  of  an  unbounded 
“ authority  to  the  ufe  of  a power  exercifed  by  juftice. 
“ The  brilliancy  of  royalty  blinds  only  thofe  princes  who 
“ are  ignorant  of  the  duties  that  the  crown  impofes.  I 
“ dare  believe  that  I fhall  not  be  ranked  among  fuch 
monarehs.  I know  that  I hold  not  the  feeptre  for  my 
own  proper  advantage,  and  that  I am  entirely  devoted 
to  fociety,  which  has  put  its  confidence  in  me.  It  is 
my  happinefs  to  fee  that  the  ftate  has  hitherto  profpered 
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" under  my  government ; and  that  my  fubjefts  are  wor- 
" th7  that  1 Should  yield  up  my  crown  and  my  life  for 
“ their  fakes.  Impute  not  to  me  the  improper  meafures 
" I may  be  engaged  in,  nor  the  irregularities  which  may 
“ be  committed  under  the  fan&ion  of  my  name.  You 
“ know  that  the  minifters  of  princes  are  too  often  guided 
tf  by  private  interefts,  that  truth  feldom  reaches  the  ears 
**  of  kings,  and  that  obliged  as  they  are,  from  the  multi. 
“ plicity  of  affairs  they  are- laden  with,  to  fix  their  atteri- 
“ tion  on  thofe  which  are  of  the  greateft  importance,  it 
tf  is  impofiible  they  fhould  fee  every  thing  wfith  theft  own 
« eyes,” 


The  funds  of  this  company  were,  (at  firft  Tar  from  be. 
ing  confiderable.  Part  of  them  was  expended  in  fitting 
out  a fleet  of  four  fhips  which  failed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1601  $ and  the  reft  wasfent  abroad  in  money  and 
merchandife. 

Lancaster,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  arrived 
the  year  following  at  the  port  of  Achen,  which  was  at 
that  time  a celebrated  mart.  Intelligence  was  received 
of  the  victories  gained  by  the  Englifh  over  the  Spaniards 
at  fea;  and  this  intelligence  procured  him  a very  diftin- 
guiihed  reception.  The  king  behaved  to  him  in  the 'fame 
manner  as  if  he  had  been  his  equal ; he  ordered  that  his' 
own  wives  richly  habited,  fhould  play  feveral  dances  in 
his  prefence,  on  a variety  of  inftru merits.  This  fa- 
vour was  followed  by  all  the  compliances  that  could  be 
wilhed  for  to  facilitate  the  eftablifhment  of  a fafe  and 
advantageous  commerce.  The'  Englifh  admiral  was  re- 
ceived at  Bantam  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  the  place 
where  he  firft  landed ; and  a fnip  which  he  had  djfpatched 
to  the  Molucca  iflands,  brought  him  a confiderable  c:rgo 
of  cloves  and  nutmegs.  With  thefie  valuable  fpices,  and 
the  pepper  he  took  in  at  Java  and  Sumatra,  he  returned 
fe  to  Europe, 
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This  early  fuccefs  determined  the  fociety  who  had  in, 
trufted  their  interefts  in  the  hands  of  this  able  man,  to 
form  fettlements  in  India ; but  not  without  the  confenfc 
of  the  natives.  They  did  not  wifh  to  begin  with  conquefts. 
Their  expeditions  were  nothing  more  than  the  enterprizes. 
of  humane  and  fair  traders.  They  made  themfelves  be- 
loved : but  they  gained  nothing  by  this  good  imprefiion, 
except  a few  factories,  and  were  in  no  condition  to  fuftain 
the  attempts  of  their  rivals  who  were  very  formidable. 

The  Portuguefe  and  Dutch  were  in  pofleffion  of  large 
provinces,  well  fortified  places,  and  good  harbours.  By 
thefe  advantages  their  trade  was  fecured  againft  the  na- 
tives of  the  country,  a.nd  againft  new  competitors ; their 
return  to  Europe  was  rendered  eafy ; and  they  had  op- 
portunities of  getting  a good  fale  for  the  commodities, 
they  carried  to  Aha,  and  to  purchafe  thofe  they  wanted 
at  a moderate  price.  The  Englifh,  an  the  contrary,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  caprice  of  feafons  and  of  people,  having  no 
ftrength,  or  place  of  fecurity,  and  deriving  their  fupplies 
from  England  only,  could  not  carry  on  an  advantageous 
trade.  They  found  how  difficult  it  was  to  acquire  great 
fkhes  without  great  injuftice,  and  that  if  they  would  fur-, 
pafs  or  even  equal  the  nations  they  had  cenfured,  they 
muff  purfue  the  fame  eondudl. 

The,  plan  of  forming  lafting  fettlemepts,  and  of  at, 
tempting  conquefts  feemed  too  great  to  be  accomplifhed 
by  the  forces  of  an  infant  fociety:  bqt  they  flattered 
themfelves  that  they  fhould  meet  with  protedtion,  becaufe 
they  thought  themfelves  ufeful.  They  were  difappointed 
in  their  expedtations,  They  could  obtain  nothing  from 
James  I.  a weak  prince,  infedted  with  the  falfe  philofo- 
phy  6f  his  age,  of  a fubtile  and  pedantic  genius,  and  bet, 
ter  qualified  to  be  the  head  of  an  univerfity  than  to  pre- 
side over  an  empire.  By  their  adtivity,  perfeverance,  and 
judicious  choice  of  officers  and  fadtors,  the  company  provided 
Jhofe  fuccours  \virich  were  refufed  them  by  their  fovereign. 
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Th?y  ere&ed  forts,  and  founded  colonies  in  the  iflands  of  E O o K 
Java,  Poieron,  Amboyna,  and  Banda.  They  likewife  ^ ‘ . 
fhared  the  fpice-trade  with  the  Dutch,  which  will  always 
be  the  mod:  certain  branch  of  eaftern  commerce,  becaufe 
the  objects  of  it  are  become  neceffary  articles  of  life.  It 
was  of  more  importance  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of, 
becaufe  the  extravagance  of  fancy  had  not  then  made  fo 
much  progrefs  in  Europe  as  it  has  done  fince,  and  be- 
caufe there  was  not  that'  prodigious  demand  for  India 
linens,  duffs,  teas,  and  Chinefe  varniih,  that  there  is  at 
prefent. 

The  Dutch,  who  had  driven  the  Portuguese  from  the  xM^putes fe«s- 
fpice-iflands,  never  intended  to  fuffer  a nation  to  fettle  tween  the 
there,  whofe  maritime  force,  chara&er,  and  government,  d"d 

would  make  them  formidable  rivals.  They  had  many, 
advantages  on  the.ir  fide,  fuch  as  powerful  colonies ; a 
well  exercifed  navy,  firm  alliances,  a great  fund  of  wealth, 
a knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  the  principles  and 
details  of, commerce,  which  the  Englifli  wanting,  were  at- 
tacked in  all  poffible  ways. 

The  fird  dep  their  rival  took  was  to  drive  them  from 
the  fertile  places  where  they  had  formed  fettlements.  In 
the  iflands  where  their  power  was  lefs  edabliflied,  they 
endeavoured,  by  aecufations,  equally  void  of  truth  and  de- 
cency, to  make  them  odious  to  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try. Thefe  fhameful  expedients  not  meeting  with  all  thf 
fuccefs  the  Dutch  expected,  thofe  avaritious  traders  re- 
solved to  proceed  to  aids  of  violence.  An  extraordinary 
©ccaflon  brought  on  the  commencement  of  hoftilities 
Sooner  than  was  expedited. 

It  is  a cudom  at  Java  for  the  new  married  women  to 
difpute  with  their  hufbands  the  fird  favours  of  love.  This 
kind  of  conted  which  the  men  take  a pride  in  terminating 
immediately,  and  the  women  in  protracting  as  long  as  pof- 
fible, fometimes  lads  feyeral  weeks.  The  king  of  Bantam 
having  overcome  the  refidance  of  a new  bride  made  pub- 
R 4 lie 
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3 111°  K ent<rrtainments  in  celebration  of  his  triumph.  The 
Arrangers  in  the  harbour  were  invited  to  thefe  feftivals. 
Unhappily  for  them  the  Englifh  were  treated  with  too, 
much  diftindlion.  The  Dutch  looked  with  a jealous  eye 
upon  this  preference,  and  did  not  defer  revenge  a mo- 
ment. They  attacked  them  on  all  ndes. 

The  Indian  ocean  became,  at  this  period,  the  fcene  of' 
the  moll  bloody  engagements  between  the  maritime  forces 
of  the  two  nations,  They  fought  out,  attacked,  and 
combated  each  other  with  the  fpirit  of  men  who  chofe  to 
conquer  or  die.  Equal  courage  appeared  on  both  fides, 
but  there  was  a difparity  in  their  forces.  The  Englifh 
were  on  the  point  of  being  overcome,  when  feme  mode- 
pate  people  in  Europe,  which  the  flames  of  war  had  net 
reached,  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  means  of  accom- 
modating their  differences;  By  an  infatuation,  which  it 
is  not  eafiy  to  explain  the  caufe  of,  the  very  flrangeft  of  all 
was  adopted. 

In  1619  the  two  companies  figned  a treaty,  the  purport 
of  which  was  that  the  Molucca  iflands,  Amboyna,  and 
Banda,  fliould  belong  in  common  to  the  two  nations  ; 
that  the  Englifh  fhould  have  one  third,  and  the  Dutch 
two  thirds  of  the  produce  at  a fixed  price : that  each,  in 
proportion  to  their  intereft,  fhould  contribute  to  the  de- 
fence of  thefe  iflands : that  a council  compofed  of  fkilfui 
men  ot  both  parties,  fliould  regulate  all  the  affairs  of 
commerce  at  Batavia:  That  this  agreement,  guaranteed 
by  the  refpe&ive  fovereigns  fhould  laft  twenty  years;  and 
that  if  any  differences  fliould  arife,  during  this  interval, 
that  could  not  be  fettled  by  the  two  companies,  they 
fliould  be  determined  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  States-general.  Among  all  the  political  conventions 
preferved  in  hiilory,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more 
extraordinary  one  than  this.  It  had  the  fate  it  deferved. 

The  Dutch  were  no  fooner  informed  of  it  in  India,  than 
they  devifed  means  tp  repder  it  ineffe&iial.  , The  .fixation 
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of  affairs  favoured  their  defigns.  The  Spaniards  and  the  ® 
Portuguefe  had  taken  advantage  of  the  difputes  between  t 
their  enemies,  to  regain  their  fettlements  in  the  Moluccas, 
They  might  fortify  themfelves  there ; and  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  give  them  time's  The  Englifh  commifiaries  con- 
curred with  them  in  opinion  that  it  would  be  belt  to  attack 
them  without  delay;  but  added,  that  they  were  not  at 
all  prepared  to  ad  in  concert  with  them.  This  declara- 
tion, which  was  expeded,  was  regiftered;  and  their  affo- 
ciates  embarked  alone  in  an  expedition,  all  the  advan- 
tages of  which  they  referved  to  themfelves.  The  agents 
of  the  Dutch  company  had  only  one  Hep  further  to  go, 
to  get  all  the  fpices  into  the  hands  of  their  mailers,  which 
was  to  drive  their  rivals  from  the  illand  of  Amboyna. 
The  method  by  which  they  fucceeded  in  their  projed  was 
very  extraordinary. 

A Japanese,  in  the  Dutch  fervice  at  Amboyna,  made 
himfelf  fufpeded  by  his  imprudent  curiolity.  He  was 
feized,  and  confeffed  that  he  had  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment with  the  foldiers  of  his  nation  to  deliver  up  the  fort 
to  the  Englilh.  His  comrades  confirmed  his  account, 
making  the  fame  confeffion.  Upon  thefe  unariimous  de- 
pofrtions,  the  authors  of  the  confpiracy,  who  did  not  dif- 
avow,  but  even  acknowledged  it,  were  put  in  irons : and 
the  plot  was  ftifled  in  the  death  of  the  criminals  by  the 
hands  of  juftice.  This  is  the  account  given  by  the  Dutch. 

The  Englifh  have  always  corifidered  this  accufation  as 
the  fuggeflion  of  an  unbounded  avarice.  They  have 
maintained  that  it  was  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  ten  fadors 
and  eleven  foreign  folcfiers  could  have  formed  the  projed 
of  feizing  upon  a place,  which  was  garrifoned  by  two 
hundred.men : that  even  if  thefe  unhappy  men  had  thought 
it  poffible  to  execute  fo  extravagant  a plan,  would  they 
not  have  been  difcouraged  by  the  impofilbility  pf  ob- 
taining fuccours  to  defend  them  againlt  an  enemy  who 
would  haye  befieged  them  on  all  fide?  ? To  make  a con. 
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fpiracy  of  this  kind  probable,  it  requires  ftronger  proof 
than  a confeflion  extorted  from  the  accufed  by  extre- 
mity of  torture.  The  torments  of  the  rack  never  af- 
forded any  other  proof,,  than  that  of  the  Courage  oc 
weaknefs  of  thofe  whom  barbarous  cuftom  condemned 
to  it.  Thefe  confiaerations,-  ftrengthened  by  feveral 
others,  almolt  equally  convincing,  have  made  the  ftory  of 
the  confpiracy  of  Amboyna  fo  fufpedted,  that  it  has. 
commonly  paffed  for  a cloak  to  palliate  cruelty  and 
avarice. 

The  miniftry  of  James  I.  and  the  whole  nation  were 
at  that  time  fo  engaged  in  ecclefiaftical  fubtilties,  and 
the  difcuffion  of  the  rights  of  king  and  people,  that 
they  were  not  lenfible  of  the  infults  offered  to  the  Englifh 
name  in  the  Eaft.  This  indifference  produced  a caution 
which  foon  degenerated  into  weaknefs.  Thefe  iflanders, 
however,  maintained  the  bravery  of  their  character  better 
at  Coromandel  and  Malabar. 

They  had  eftablifhed  factories  at  Mazulipatam,  Ca- 

the  Engliih  and  feveral  other  ports,  and  even  at  Delhi.  Surat, 

with  the  ’ r , 

Portuguefe.  the  richeff  mart  in  thefe  countries,  tempted  their  am- 
bition in  1 6 1 1 . The  inhabitants  were  difpofed  to  receive 
them  : but  the  Portuguefe  declared,"  that  if  they  fuffered 
this  nation  to  make  a fettlement,  they  would  burn  all  the 
towns  upon  the  coaft,  and  feize  all  the  Indian  veffels. 
The  government  wras  awed  by  thefe  menaces.  Middle-, 
ton,  difappointed  in  his  hopes,  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  place,  and  return  through  a numerous  fleet  to  which 
he  did  more  damage  than  he  received. 

Captain  Thomas  Bell  arrived  in  thefe  latitudes  the* 
year  following,  with  a very  confiderable  force.  He 
was  received  at  Surat  without  any  oppofition.  The 
agents  he  carried  out  with  him  had  fcarce  entered  upon 
their  employments  when  a formidable  armament  from  Goa 
made  its  appearance.  The  Englifh  admiral,  reduced  to  this 
alternative,  either  of  betraying  the  iiiterefls  he  was  in* 
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trufted  with,  or  of  expofing  himfelf  to  the  greateft  danger 
jn  defending  them,  did  not  hefitate  what  part  he  ffiould 
ftet.  He  twice  attacked  the  Portuguefe,  and  notwith- 
standing the  great  inferiority  of  his  fquadron,  gained  the 
victory  each  time.  However,  the  advantage  the  van- 
quifhed  derived  from  their  pofition,  their  ports,  and  their 
fortrefles,  always  made  the  Engliffi  navigation  in  the  Gu- 
zarat  very  difficult.  They  were  obliged  to  maintain  a 
conftant  ftruggle  againll  an  obfrinate  enemy  that  was  not 
difcouraged  by  defeats.  No  tranquillity  was  to  be  obtained, 
but  at  the  price  of  new  contefts  and  new  triumphs. 

The  news  of  thefe  glorious  fuccefles  againft  a nation  TheEngllflj 
which  had  hitherto  been  thought  invincible,  reached  as  n^ion” 
far  as  the  capital  of  Perfia.  w:til 

This  vaft  country,  fo  celebrated  in  antiquity,  appear- 
ed to  have  been  free  at  the  firft  inftitution  of  its  govern- 
ment. The  monarchy  rofe  upon  the  ruins  of  a depraved 
republic.  The  Perhaps  were  long  happy  under  this  form 
of  government : their  manners  were  as  fimple  as  their  - 
laws.  At  length  the  fpirit  of  conqueft  infufed  itfelf  into 
the  fovereigns.  At  that  time  the  treafures  of  Afiyria,  the 
fpoils  of  many  trading  nations,  and  the  tribute  arifing 
from  a vaft  number  of  provinces,  brought  immenfe  riches 
into  the  empire,  which  foon  cccafioned  a total  alteration. 

The  diforders  rofe  to  fuch  a pitch,  that  the  care  of  the 
public  -amufements  feemed  to  engage  the  chief  attention  of 
government. 

A people  totally  devpted  to  pleaffire  could  not  fail  in  a 
ffiort  time  to  be  reduced  to  a ftate  of  flavery.  They  were 
fucceffively  enflaved  by  the  Macedonians,  the  Parthians, 
the  Arabians,  and  the  Tartars,  and  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  fifteenth  century  by  the  Sophis'?  who  pretended  to  be 
the  defcendents  of  Aly,  author  of  the  famous  reforma- 
tion, by  which  Mphamn^dauifm  was  divided  into  two 
^ranches. 
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E K Pr^nce  ^is  new  race  maf,e  himfelf  fo  famous  as> 

Schah-Abbas,  furnamed  the  Great.  He  conquered  Can- 
dahar,  feveral  places  of  importance  upon  the  Black  Sea, 
part  of  Arabia,  and  drove  the  Turks  out  of  Georgia^ 
Armenia,  Mefopotamia,  and  all  the  countries  they  had 
conquered  on  this  fide  the  Euphrates. 

These  victories  produced  remarkable  changes  in  the 
interior  adminiftration  of  the  empire.  The  great  men  took 
advantage  of  the  civil  broils  to  make  themfelves  indepen- 
dent ; they  were  degraded,  and  all  ports  of  confequence 
were  given  to  ftrangers,  who  had  neither  the  power 
nor  inclination  to  raife  factions.  The  militia  having 
taken  upon  themfelves  to  difpofe  of  the  crown  at  their 
pleafure ; they  were  reftrained  by  foreign  troops,  whofe 
religion  and  cuftoms  were  different.  Anarchy  had  in- 
clined the  people  to  fedition;  and  to  prevent  this,  the  towns 
and  villages  were  filled  with  colonies  chofen  out  of  nations 
whofe  manners  and  character  bore  no  refemblance  to  thole 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  Thefe  arrangements  gave  rife 
to  a defpotifm  the  moft  abfolute,  perhaps,  that  any  country 
ever  experienced. 

It  is  furprizing  how  the  great  Abbas  found  means  to 
introduce  into  this  government,  which  trampled  on  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind,  fome  defigns  for  the  public 
advantage.  He  patronized  the  arts,  and  eftablifhed  them 
at  court,  and  in  the  provinces.  All  who  came  into  his 
dominions,  if  they  pofleffed  talents  of  any  kind,  were 
lure  of  being  well  received,  alfifted,  and  rewarded.  He 
would  often  fay,  that  ftrangers  were  the  beft  ornaments  of 
an  empire,  and  added  more  to  a prince’s  dignity  than  the 
pomp ‘of  the  moft  refined  luxury. 

While  Perfia  was  rifing  from  its  ruins  by  the  different 
branches  of  induftry  that  were  every  where  eftablilhcd,  a 
colony  of  Armenians,  tranfplanted  to  Ifpahan,  carried  the 
fpirit  of  commerce  into  the  heart  of  the  empire.  In  a little 
time,  thefe  traders,  and  the  natives  of  the  country  who 

followed 


followed  their  example,  fpread  themfelves  over  the  Eaft, 
into  Holland,  England,  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Baltic,  and  wherever  bufinefs  was  carried  on  wdth  fpirit 
and  advantage.  The  Sophi  himfelf  bore  a part  in  their 
enterprizes,  and  advanced  them  confiderable  Turns,  which 
they  employed  to  advantage  in  the  moft  celebrated  marts 
in  the  world.  They  were  obliged  to  return  the  capital 
on  the  terms  agreed  upon,  and  if  they  had  increafed  it  by 
their  induftry,  he  granted  them  fome  recompenfe. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  found  that  a part  of  the  Indian 
trade  with  Alia  and  Europe  was  likely  to  be  diverted  to 
Perfia,  impofed  reftraints  upon  it : they  would  not  fuffer 
the.  Perfians  to  purchafe  merchandize  any  where  but  from 
their  magazines : they  fixed  the  price  of  it;  and  if  they 
fometimes  allowed  it  to  be  taken  at  the  places  where  it  was 
manufactured,  it  was  always  to  be  carried  in  their  own 
bottoms,  charging  ail  expences  of  freight  and  exorbitant 
cuftoms.  This  ftretch  of  power  difpleafed  the  great  Abbas, 
who  being  informed  of  the  refentment  of  the  Englifh,  pro- 
pofed  to  unite  their  maritime  ftrength  with  his  land  forces, 
to  befiege  Ormus.  This  place  was  attacked  by  the  com- 
bined arms  of  the  two  nations  and  taken  in  the  year  1622, 
after  a conteft  that  lafted  two  months.  The  conquerors 
divided  the  fpoil,  which  was  immenfe,  and  afterwards  to- 
tally demolilhed  the  place. 

Three  or  four  leagues  from  hence  there  was,  upon 
the  continent,  an  harbour  called  Gombron,-  or  Bender 
Abaffi.  Nature  feemed  not  to  have  defigned  it  fhould  be 
inhabited.  It  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a ridge  of  moun- 
tains of  an  excelfive  height ; the  air  you  breathe  feems  to 
be  on  fire ; mortal  vapours  continually  exhale  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth ; the  fields  are  black  and  dry,  as  if 
they  had  been  fcorched  with  fire.  Notwithftanding  thefe 
inconveniences,  as  Bender- Abalfi  had  the  advantap-e  of 
being  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  the  Perfian  mo- 
narch chofe  to  make  it  the  centre  of  the  extenfive  trade  he 
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K intended  to  carry  on  with  India,  The  Englifh  joined  id 
this  project.  A perpetual  exemption  from  all  imports,  and 
a moiety  of  the  produCt  of  the  cuftoms,  were  granted  them* 
on  condition  they  lhould  maintain,  at  leaft,  two  men  of 
war  in  the  Gulf.  This  precaution  was  thought  neceffary 
to  fruftrate  the  attempts  of  the  Portuguefe,  whofe  refent- 
ment  waa  ftill  to  be  dreaded. 

From  this  time  Bender- Abdffi*  which  was  before  a poof 
fifhing  town,  became  a ftourifhing  city*  The  Englifh  car- 
ried thither  fpices,  pepper,  and  fugar,  from  the  markets 
of  the  eart  j and  iron*  lead,  and  cloths*  from  the  ports  of 
Europe.  The  profits  arifing -from  thefe  commodities  were 
increafed  by  the  very  high  freight  paid  them  by  the  Ar- 
menians, who  were  ftill  in  poffeffion  of  the  richeft  branch 
of  the  Indian  commerce. 

These  merchants  had,  for  a long  time,  been  concerned 
in  the  linen  trade.  They  had  never  been  fupplanted  either 
by  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  intent  only  on  plunder,  of 
by  the  Dutch*  whofe  attention  was  totally  confined  to  the 
fpice  trade.  They  might,  neverthelefs,  bs  apprehenfive, 
that  they  ftiould  not  be  able  to  withftand  the  competition 
of  a people  who  were  equally  rich,  induftrious,  a&ive* 
and  frugal,  The  Armenians  aCted  then  as  they  have  ever 
done  fince  : they  went  to  India*  where  they  bought  cotton* 
Which  they  fent  to  the  fpinners ; the  cloths  were  manu- 
factured under  their  own  infpeftion,  and  carried  to  Gom- 
bron,  from  whence  they  were  tranfported  to  Ifpahan. 
From  thence  they  found  their  way  into  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Signio'r*- 
and  into  Europe,  where  the  cuftom  has  prevailed  of  calling, 
them  Perfian  manufactures,  though  they  were  never  made 
but  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  Such  is  the  influence  of 
names  upon  opinions,  that  the  vulgar  error,  which  attri- 
butes to  Perlia  the  manufacture  of  the  Indies*  will,  in  a 
feries  of  ages,  perhaps,  pafs  with  the  learned  in  future 
times  for  an  ineonteftable  truth.  The  infu.rmpuntable 
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difficulties  which  errors  of  this  kind  hare  occafioned  in  the 
hiflory  of  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writers,  Ihould  induce 
us  to  fet  a high  value  on  the  labours  of  the  literati  of  this 
age,  who  collect  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art  with  a 
view  of  tranfmitting  them  to  pofUrity. 

In  exchange  for  the  merchandife  they  carried  to  Perfia, 
they  gave  the  following  articles  which  were  either  the  pro* 
duce  of  their  own  foil,  or  the  fruits  of  their  induftry. 
Silk,  which  was  the  principatecommodity ; and  was  pre* 
pared  and  exported  in  great  quantities.  Caramania it 
Wool,  which  nearly  refembles  that  of  the  Vicuna.  It  was 
of  great  ufe  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  of  fome  fluffs. 
It  is  a remarkable  circumftance  in  the  goats  that  produce 
it,  that  in  the  month  of  May  the  fleece  falls  off  of  itfelf. 
The  turquoifes,  which  are  more  or  lefs  valuable,  accord* 
ing  as  they  are  procured  from  one  or  other  of  the  three 
mines  that  produce  them.  They  were  formerly  an  article  of 
the  drefs  of  our  ladle*.  Gold  brocades,  which  fold  at  a 
higher  price  than  any  of  thofe  which  are  the  produce  of 
the  molt  celebrated  manufactures.  Some  of  them  were 
made  to  be  tvqrn  on  one,  and  others  on  both  Tides*  They 
were  ufed  for  window*curtains,  fkreens,  and  magnificent 
fophas.  Tapeflry,  which  has  fince  been  fo  well  imitated 
in  Europe,  and  has,  for  a long  time  been  the  richefl  furni* 
ture  of  our  rooms.  Morocco,  which,  as  other  fkins,  is 
brought  to  a degree  of  perfection  which  cannot  be  equalled 
any  where  elfe.  Shagreen,  goats  hair,  rofe-Vater,  medb 
final  roots,  gums  for  colours,  dates,  horfes,  arms,  and 
many  other  articles,  of  which  fome  are  fold  in  India,  and 
ethers  carried  to  Europe. 

Though  the  Dutch  managed  to  get  all  the  trade  of 
India  into  their  hands,  they  viewed  the  tfanfaCtions  of 
Perfia  with  a jealous  eye.  They  thought  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  their  rivals  in  the  road  of  Bender- Abafli  might 
be  compenfated  by  tire  advantage  they  had  in  having  a 
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greater  quantity  of  fpices,  and  entered  into  a competitions 
with  them. 

The'  Englifh,  harrafied  in  every  mart  by  a powerful 
enemy,  refolutely  bent  on  their  definition  wrere  obliged 
every  where  to  give  way.  Their  fate  was  h aliened  by 
thofe  civil  and  religious  diffentions,  wThich  deluged  their 
'country  with  blood,  and  extinguished  all  fentiment  arid 
knowledge.  India  was  totally  forgotten,  while  the  moll 
important  interefls  wrere  at  flake ; and  the  company  op- 
preffed  and  difcouraged,  were  reduced  to  nothing  at  the 
time  that^  the  death  of  Charles  afforded  fo  infinitive  arid 
'dreadful  a leffon. 

Cromwell,  -enraged  at  the  favours  the  Dutch  had 
fhewn  to  the  unfortunate  family  of  the  Stuarts,  and  at  the 
afylum  they  had  afforded  to  the  Englifh  Who  had  been 
profcribed;  and  piqued  that  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  Should  pretend  to  the  dominion  of  the  fea; 
proud  of  his  fuccefs,  and  fenfible  of  his  own  flrength, 
and  of  that  of  the  nation  under  his  command,  refolved  at 
the  fame  time  to  make  it  refpeted,  and  to  revenge  his 
own  quarrel.  He  declared  vrar  againfl  the  Dutch. 

Of  all  the  maritime  wrars  which  have  been  recorded  in 
hiflory,  none  were  conduced  with  more  knowledge,  or 
were  more  famous  for  the  fkill  of  the  commanders,  and 
the  bravery’of  the  failors  ; none  prefented  fo  great  a num- 
ber of  obflinate  and  bloody  engagements.  The  Engbfh 
obtained  the  advantage,  and  owed  it  to  the  fize  of  their 
Ihips,  in  which  particular  they  have  fmce  been  imitated  by 
other  European  nations. 

The  protestor,  whofe  voice  wms  law,  did  not  exert  hina- 
felf  as  far  as  he'  might  in  favour  of  India.  He  contented 
himfelf  with  providing  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Englifh  trade, 
procuring  a difavowal  of  the  maffacre  at  Amboyna,  and 
infifling  upon  an  indemnification  for  the  defendants  of 
the  unhappy  victims  who  perifhed  in  that  dreaTdful  tranf- 
ation.  No  notice  is  taken  in  the  treaty,  of  the  forts  taken 
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from  the  nation  by  the  Dutch*  ih  the  ifland  of  Java,  and 
in  feveral  of  the  Moluccas.  It  was  ftipulated,  indeed, 
that  the  ifland  of  Puleron  fliould  be  reftored  ; but  the  ufur- 
pers,  f^conded  by  the  Englifh  negotiator  whom,  they  had 
corrupted,  found  means  to  elude  this  article  fo  dextrpufly, 
which  would  and  ought  to  have  produced  a rivalry  in  the 
fpice  trade,  that  the  obfervance  of  it  was  never  enforced. 

Notwithstanding  this  negieft,'  as  foon  as  the  com- 
pany had  obtained  from  the  prote&or  a renewal  of  their 
privileges  in  1657,  and  found  themfelves  firmly  fupported 
by  the  public  authority,  they  fliowed  a fpirit  of  fefolution 
which  they  had  loft  during  their  late  misfortunes.  Their 
Courage  kept  pace  with  their  rights. 

; The  fuccefs  they  met  in  Europe,  accompanied  them 
into  Alia.  Arabia,  Perfia,  Indoftan,  the  eaftern  parts  of 
India,  China,  and  all  the  markets  where  the  Englifli  had 
formerly  traded.  Were  opened  to  them.  They  were  even 
received  with  more  franknefs  and  lefs  diftruft  than  they 
had  experienced  formerly.  Their  trade  was  very  brilk, 
and  their  profits  very  confiderable  : nothing  was  wanting 
to  compleat  their  fuccefs  but  an  entrance  into  Japan,  which 
they  attempted.  But  the  Japanefe  having  learned  from 
tne  Dutch  that  the  king  of  England  had  married  a daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  Portugal,  refufed  to  admit  the  Englifh 
into  their  ports.  ' 

Notwithstanding  this  difappointment,  the  com- 
pany’s  affairs  were  in  a vejy  fiourifhing  condition : they 
flattered  themfelves  with  the  pleafing  hopes  of  giving  a 
greater  extent  and  fecurity  to  their  affairs,  when  they 
found  their  career  retarded  by  a rivalry,  which  their  own 
fuccefs  created. 

Some  traders,  fired  with  the  relation  of  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  in  India,  refolved  to  make  voyages  thither. 
Charles  II.  who  filled  the  throne  with  the  voluptuous  and 
diffolute  manners  of  a private  chara&er,  gave  them  per- 
miflion  for  a valuable  confideration  $ while,  on  the  other 
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hand,  he  extorted  large  Turns  from  the  company,  to  enable 
him  to  perfecute  thofe  who  encroached  upon  his  privilege. 
A competition  of  this  nature  would  unavoidably  degene- 
rate into  piracy.  The  Englilh  thus  becoming  enemies  to 
each  other,  carried  on  their  difputes  with  a fpirit  of  ran- 
cour and  animofity,  which  lowered  them  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  Alia. 

The  Dutch  wifhed  to  take  advantage  of  fo  lingular  a 
conjun&ure.  Thefe  republicans  had  for  a long  time  been 
abfolute  mailers  of  the  Indian  trade.  ’ They  had  Teen  with 
regret  a part  of  it  taken  out  of  their  hands,  at  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  civil  wars  in  England.  They  hoped  to  reco- 
ver it  by  the  fuperiority  of  their  forces,  when  in  1664  the 
two  nations  entered  into  a war  in  all  parts  of  the  world; 
but  the  hollilities  did  not  continue  long  enough  to  an- 
fwer  thefe  fanguine  expe&ations.  As  the  peace  prevented 
them  from  having  recourfe  to  open  violence,  they  refolved 
to  attack  the  fovereigns  of  the  country  to  oblige  them  to 
Ihut  their  ports  againft  their  rival.  The  foolilh  and  de- 
Tpicable  behayiour  of  the  Englilh  increafed  the  infolence 
of  the  Dutch,  who  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  drive  them  igno- 
minioufly  from  Eantam  in  1680. 

So  ferious  and  public  an  infult  roufed  the  fpirit  of  the 
Englilh  company.  The  delire  of  re-ellablilhing  their  cha- 
racter gratifying  their  revenge,  and  maintaining  their  in- 
terells  animated  them  to  make  the  greatell  efforts.  They 
equipped  a fleet  of  twenty-three  Ihips,  with  eight  thoufand 
regular,  troops  on  board.  They  vrere  ready  to  fail,  when 
their  departure  was  pollponed  by  the  king’s  orders. 
Charles,  whofe  neceflities  and  licentioufnefs  were  un- 
bounded, had  entertained  hopes  of  receiving  an  immenfe 
fum  to  induce  him  to  recall  this  armament.  As  he  could 
not  obtain  it  from  his  fubjects,  he  was  refolved  to  receive 
it  from  his  enemies.  He  facrificed  the  honour  and  trade 
of  his  nation  for  2,250,000  livres  a which  were  paid  him 
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by  the  Dutch,  who  were  intimidated  by  thefe  great  pre- 
parations. The  intended  expedition  never  took  place* 

The  company  exhaufted  by  the  expences  of  an  arma- 
ment, which  had  been  rendered  ufelefs  by  the  venality  of 
the  court,  fent  their  veffels  to  India  without  the  neceffary 
funds  to  fupply  the  cargoes  j but  with  orders  to  the  fac- 
tors, if  poffible  to  take  them  upon  credit*  The  fidelity 
they  had  hitherto  obferved  in  their  engagements  procured 
them  6,750,000  livres  a.  Nothing  can  be  more  extraordi- 
nary than  the  method  that  was  taken  to  pay  them  back. 

Josias  Child,  who  from  being  a director,  was  become 
the  tyrant  of  the  Company,  is  faid,  unknown  to  his  col- 
leagues, to  have  fent  ordefs  to  India,  to  invent  fome  pre- 
tence or  other,  to  defraud  the  lenders  of  their  money. 
The  execution  of  this  iniquitous  project  was  intrufted  to 
his  brother  John  Child,  who  was  governor  of  Bombay. 
This  avaritious,  turbulent,  and  favage  man,  immediately 
proceeded  to  make  feveral  claims  upon  the  governor  of 
Surat,  fome  more  foolilh  than  others.  Thefe  demands 
meeting  with  the  reception  they  deferved,  he  attacked  all 
the  veffels  belonging  to  the  fubjefts  of  the  crown  of 
Delhi,  and  fingled  out  in  particular  the  Ihips  from  Surat, 
as  being  the  richeft.  He  paid  no  regard  to  veffels  that 
failed  with  its  pafs-ports,  and  carried  his  infolence  fo  far 
as  to  feize  a fleet  laden  with  provifion  for  the  great 
Mogul’s  army.  This  terrible  pillage  which  lafted  the 
whole  year  1688,  occafioned  incredible  Ioffes  through- 
out all  Indoftan. 

Aurengzebe,  who  held  the  reins  of  the  empire  with  a 
fteady  hand,  did  not  lofe  a moment  in  revenging  fo  great 
an  outrage.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1689,  one  of 
his  lieutenants  landed  with  twenty  thoufand  men  at 
Bombay,  an  ifland  of  confequence  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
which  a princefs  of  Portugal  had  brought  as  her  dowry 
to  Charles  II.  and  which  that  monarch  had  ceded  to 
the  company  in  1668.  On  the  enemy’s  approach,  the 
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that  money,  provifions,  feVeral  cherts  of  arms,  and  four- 
teen pieces  of  heavy  cannon  were  left  behind.  The  In- 
dian general,  encouraged  by  this  firft  advantage,  attacked 
the  Englifh  in  the  field,  routed  them,  and  obliged  them 
to  retire  into  the  principal  fortrefs,  which  he  inverted, 
and  hoped  foon  to  make  it  furrender. 

Child,  who  was  as  daftardly  in  time  of  danger  as  he 
had  been  daring  in  his  piracies,  immediately  difpatched 
deputies  to  court,  to  fue  for  pardon.  After  many  intrea- 
ties, and  much  mean  fubmiffion,  the  Englifh  were  admit- 
ted into  the  emperor’s  prefence  with  their  hands  tied,  and 
their  faces  towards  the  ground.  Aurengzebe,  who  was 
defirous  of  preferving  a connexion,  which  he  .thought 


would  be  ufeful  to  his  fubje&s,  was  not  inflexible.  Hav- 


ing delivered  himfelf  in  the  ftile  of  an  incenfed  fovereign, 
who  could,  and  ought,  perhaps,  to  revenge  himfelf,  he 
yielded  to  their  intreaties  and  fubmiffion.  The  banifh- 
ment  of  the  author  of  the  troubles,  and  an  adequate  com- 
penfation  for  fuch  of  his  fubje&s  as  had  been  plundered, 
was  all  the  juftice  exacted  on  this  occafion  by  the  fupreme 
will  of  the  moft  defpotic  monarch  that  ever  exifted.  On 
thefe  moderate  terms,  the  Englifh  were  permitted  ftill  to 
enjoy  thefe  privileges  they  had  obtained  at  different  times 
in  the  roads  belonging  to  the  Mogul. 

Thus  ended  this  unhappy  affair,  which  for  feveral 
years  interrupted  the  trade  of  the  company,  occafioned  an 
expence  of  between  nine  and  ten  millions  a,  the  lofs  of 
five  large  veflels,  and  a greater  number  of  fmall  ones ; 
coft  the  lives  of  many  thoufand  excellent  failors,  and  ended 
in  the  ruin  of  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  nation : two 
particulars,  the  value  of  which  can  never  be  eftimated  too 
highly. 

By  changing  their  maxims  and  their  conduft,  the  com- 
pany might  flatter  themfelves  with  the  profpeft  of  being 
extricated  from  the  abyfs  into  which  their  own  behaviour 
* On  an  average  about  416,000!. 
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had  plunged  them.  Thefe  hopes  were  Toon  dallied  by  a 1 
revolution  which  did  not  directly  concern  them.  James  II. 
a tyrannical  and  fanatic  prince,  but  one  who  underftood 
maritime  affairs  and  commerce  better  than  any  of  his 
cotemporarieS,  was  depofed.  This  , event  made  all  Europe 
take  arms.  The  confequences  of  thefe  bloody  quarrels 
are  well  known.  Perhaps,  it  is  not  fo  well  known  that  the 
French  privateers  took  four  thoufand  two  hundred  Engliih 
merchantmen,  valued  at  fix  hundred  feventy-five  millions 
of  livres  a,  and  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  veffels  return- 
ing from  India  were  included  in  this  fatal  lift. 

These  depredations  were  fucceeded  by  a fpirit  of  (eco- 
nomy, which  muft  naturally  haften  the  ruin  of  the  com- 
pany. The  French  refugees  had  carried  the  culture  of 
flax  and  hemp  into  Ireland  and  Scotland.  For  the  encou- 
ragement of  this  branch  of  induftry,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  prohibit  the  wear  of  Indian  linens,  except  muflins, 
and  thofe  which  were  neceffary  for  the  African  trade. 
How  could  a body  already  exhaufted  fuftain  fo  unforefeen, 
fo  heavy  a ftroke  ? 

The  peace  which  Ihouldhave  put  an  end  to  thefe  mif- 
fortunes,  filled  up  the  meafure  of  them.  Three  king- 
doms with  one  voice  exclaimed  againft  the  company. 

It  was  not  their  decline  that  raifed  them  enemies  : it  only- 
encouraged  thofe  they  had  already.  They  met  with  op- 
pofition  at  their  firft  eftabliftiment.  Ever  fince  the  year 
1615,  feveral  politicians  had  declaimed  againft  the  trade 
to  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  afferted,  that  it  weakened  the 
naval  ftrength  by  deftroying  great  numbers  of  men  ; and 
lelfened  the  Levant  and  Ruffian  commerce,  without  afford- 
ing an  equivalent  advantage.  Thefe  clamours,  though 
contradi&ed  by  judicious  people,  grew  fo  violent  to- 
wards the  year  1628,  that  the  company  feeing  themfelve* 
expofed  to  the  odium  of  the  nation,  applied  to  govern- 
ment. They  petitioned  that  the  nature  of  their  commerce 
* *9>53i>2 5®1-' 
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might  be  examined : that  it  might  be  prohibited,  if  it  was 
contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  ftate  ; and  if  favourable  to 
them,  that  it  might  be  authorized  by  a public  declaration. 
The  oppolition  of  the  nation,  which  had  been  fome  time 
dormant,  was  renewed  with  more  fury  than  ever,  at 
the  period  we  are  fpeaking  of.  Thofe  who  were  lefs  fe- 
vere  in  their  fpeculations,  confented  to  a trade  with  In- 
dia ; but  maintained  that  it  Ihould  be  laid  open  to  the 
whole  nation.  An  exclufive  charter  was,  in  their  opinion, 
a manifeft  encroachment  upon  liberty.  Accordingly  to 
them,  government  was  eftablilhed  by  the  people  with  a 
view  of  advancing  the  general  good : and  it  would  be  a 
crime  againft  it  to  facrifice  public  to  private  interefts,  by 
tolerating  odious  monopolies.  They  fupported  this  ufeful 
and  inconteftable  principle,  by  appealing  to  a recent  in- 
ftance.  They  urged,  that  during  the  rebellion,  the  private 
merchants  who  had  got  pofleffion  of  the  Afiatic  Teas,  car- 
ried double  the  quantity  of  national  goods  there  was  former- 
ly a demand  for,  and  were  in  a condition  to  fell  commodities 
on  their  return  at  fo  low  a price  as  to  fupplant  the  Dutch 
in  all  the  European  markets.  But  thefe  acute  republicans, 
who  were  certain  of  their  ruin,  if  theEnglifhlhould  continue 
any  longer  to  conduct  their  affairs  on  the  maxims  of  univerfal 
liberty,  bribed  certain  perfons  to  prevail  with  Cromwell, 
to  form  a feparate  company.  Thefe  fecret  pra&ices  were 
countenanced  by  the  Englifh  merchants  concerned  in  that 
trade,  who  hoped  for  greater  advantages  in  future  ; when 
being  the  only  venders,  they  might  impofe  what  terms  they 
pleafed  upon  the  confumers.  The  Protestor,  deceived  by 
the  artful  infatuations  of  both  parties,  renewed  the  charter, 
but  for  feven  years  only,  that  he  might  alter  his  conduct, 
if  he  found  reafon  to  think  he  had  taken  a wrong  ftep. 

This  ftep  was  not  thought  a wrong  one  by  any  body. 
Several  people  were  of  opinion,  that  the  trade  to  India 
pould  not  be  carried  on  rvith  advantage,  without  an  ex- 
clufive privilege  : but  ipany  of  them  maintained  that  the 
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prefent  charter  was  infufficient ; having  been  granted  by  B 
kings  who  had  no  right  to  do  it.  They  recited  many  a£ts 
of  this  kind  which  were  abrogated  by  parliament  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  III.  Henry  IV.  James  I.  and  other 
princes.  Charles  II.  indeed,  obtained  a verdict  of  this 
nature  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  but  it  was  founded 
upon  a frivolous  pretence.  This  tribunal  had  the  con- 
fidence to  declare,  That  the  prince  had  authority  to  prevent 
his  fubjefts  from  holding  commerce  with  infidels , lejl  the  pu- 
rity of  their  faith  Jhould  be  contatninated. 

Though  the  parties  above-mentioned  were  a&uated  by 
private,  and  even  oppolite  views,  they  all  united  in  the 
plan  of  making  the  trade  free,  or  at  leaft  of  procuring 
the  reverfal  of  the  company’s  charter.  The  nation,  in 
general,  were  on  their  fide : but  the  body  that  was  at- 
tacked, defended  itfelf  by  its  partifans,  the  miniftry,  and 
all  the  dependents  of  the  court,  who  made  this  a common 
caufe.  Each  party  had  recourfe  to  libels,  intrigue  and 
corruption.  Thefe  contending  paffions  produced  one  of 
thofe  florms,  the  violence  of  which  can  hardly  be  felt  any 
where  but  in  England.  The  feveral  factions,  fedts  and 
interefts  maintained  a furious  combat ; in  which  they  all 
mingled  without  diftindlion  of  rank,  age,  or  fex.  Such 
a fpirit  of  enthufiafm  had  never  been  raifed  by  the  greateft 
events.  To  keep  up  the  zeal  of  their  friends,  the  com- 
pany offered  to  lend  large  fums  on  condition  of  obtaining 
their  charter.  Their  adverfaries  made  offers  ftill  more 
confiderable  to  get  it  revoked. 

The  two  houfes  of  parliament,  before  whom  this  caufe 
was  heard,  declared  in  favour  of  the  private  merchants. 
They  obtained  leave  to  carry  on  trade  to  India,  either 
feparately  or  in  concert.  They  entered  into  an  affocia- 
tion,  and  formed  a new  company.  The  old  one  had  per- 
mifiion  to  continue  its  armaments  till  the  expiration  of 
their  charter,  which  was  very  near  at  hand.  Thus  Eng- 
land had  two  Eafl  India  companies  at  the  fame  time,  autho- 
red 
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These  two  bodies  fhewed  as  much  Zeal  for  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  each  other,  as  they  had  fhown  for  their  refpeftive 
eftablilhrnent.  They  had  both  experienced  the  advantages 
of  trade ; and  viewed  each  other  with  all  the  jealoufy  and 
hatred,  which  ambition  and  avarice  never  fail  to  infpire. 
Their  diffenfions  foon  broke  out  with  confiderable  violence 
in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  India.  At  laft,  the  two  focieties 
made  advances  towards  a reconciliation,  and  united  their 
funds  in  1702.  From  this  period  the  affairs  of  the  com- 


pany were  carried  on  with  greater  propriety,  prudence 


and  dignity.  The  principles  of  commerce,  which  were 
every  day  better  underftood  in  England,  had  a good  effect 
on  their  adminiftration,  as  far  as  the  interefts  of  their  mo- 
nopoly could  allow.  They  made  improvements  in  their 
former  regulations,  and  formed  new  ones.  They  endea- 
voured  to  indemnify  themfelves  for  the  profits  they  were 
deprived  of  by  a ftrong  competition,  by  procuring  a 
, larger  fale  for  their  commodities.  Their  privileges  were 
lets  violently  attacked,  fince  they  had  received  the  fane- 
lion  of  the  laws,  and  obtained  the  prote&ion  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Their  profperity  was  overcaft  by  fome  tranfient  mis- 
fortunes. In  1702  the  Englifh  had  formed  a fettlement  in 
the  ifland  of  Pulocondor,  wrhich  was  dependant  on  Cochin- 
China.  Their  defign  was  to  take  a fhare  in  the  commerce 
of  this  rich  kingdom,  which  had  till  then  been  too  much 
neglefted.  An  inftance  of  exceffive  feverity  had  given 
difguft  to  fixteen  foldiers  of  Macaffer,  who  were  part  of 
the  garrifon.  On  the  3d.  of  March  1705  they  fet  fire  in 
, the  night  to  the  houfes  belonging  to  the  fort,  and  maf- 
facred  the  Europeans  as  - they  came  to  extinguifh  it. 
Thirty  out  of  forty-five  loft  their  lives  in  this  manner; 
the  reft  were  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  natives,  who 
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were  exafperated  at  the  infolence  of  thefe  Grangers 
this  accident  the  company  loft  the  money  their  enterprize 
had  coft  them,  together  with  the  ftock  of  their  fa&ories 
and  the  profpe&s  they  had  entertained. 

The  misfortunes  they  met  with  at  Sumatra  in  the  year 
1719  were  not  attended  with  the  fame  fatal  confequ'ences. 
This  large  bland  had  been  frequented  by  the  Englilh  ever 
fince  their  arrival  in  India,  but  they  did  not  fettle  there 
till  the  year  1688.  They  drove  the  Dutch  from  Bencoolen, 
a confiderable  town  on  the  weftern  coaft,  built  near  a 
large  and  commodious  bay : and  took  poffeffion  of  it  in 
their  room.  The  conquerors  found  the  iflanders  inclined 
to  treat  with  them  ; and  thefe  difpofitions  were  at  firft  im- 
proved with  prudence.  This  circumfpeft  behaviour  did 
not  laft  long.  The  company’s  agents  foon  abandone4 
themfelves  to  that  fpirit  of  rapine  and  tyranny,  which  the 
Europeans  ufually  carry  with  them  into  Afia.  Clouds  of 
difcontent  between  them  and  the  natives  of  the  country 
began  to  gather  by  degrees.  Diftruft  and  animofity  had 
rifen  to  the  higheft  pitch,  when  the  foundations  of  a rifing 
fort  were  difcovered  at  the  diftance  of  a few  miles  from 
the  coaft.  On  feeing  this,  the  inhabitants  of  Bencoolen 
took  up  arms,  and  were  joined  by  the  whole  country. 
All  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  company  were  inftantly 
reduced  to  afhes,  the  Englifh  were  routed,  and  obliged 
to  embark  with  all  the  effe&s  they  could  carry  off.  Their 
exile  was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  fear  of  falling 
under  the  dominion  of  the  mercilefs  Dutch  who  had  a 
ftrong  force  upon  their  frontier,  procured  their  recall.  In 
recompence  of  this  difafter,  they  obtained  the  advantage 
of  finifhing  the  fort  Marlborough  without  oppolition, 
which  they  ftill  retain. 

These  difturbances  were  no  fooner  appealed,  than  new 
ones  arofe  in  Malabar  and  other  countries.  As  the  fource 
of  them  all  lay  in  the  avarice  and  turbulent  difpofttien  of 
the  company’s  fervants,  they  put  an  end  to  them  by  giving 
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up  the  unjuftifiable  pretenfions  that  had  occafioned  them. 
Other  objects  of  the  moll  interefting  nature  foon  claimed 
their  attention. 

England  and  France  entered  into  a war  in  1744.  The 
whole  world  became  the  fcene  of  their  operations.  In 
India,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  each  nation  fuftained  its 
character.  The  Englilh,  ever  animated  with  the  fpirit 
of  commerce,  attacked  and  ruined  that  of  their  enemies. 
The  French,  adhering  to  their  pafiion  for  conqueft,  feized 
upon  the  principal  fettlements  belonging  to  their  rival. 
The  event  (hewed  which  of  the  two  nations  had  afted  with 
the  greateft  prudence.  That  which  attended  to  nothing 
but  its  own  aggrandizement,  funk  into  a total  inaftivity; 
while  the  other,  deprived  of  the  center  of  its  power,  car- 
ried its  enterprizes  to  a greater  extent. 

A cessation  of  hoftilities  between  the  two  divided 
nations  had  no  fooner  taken  place,  than  they  engaged 
themfelves  as  auxiliaries,  into  the  quarrels  of  the  Indian 
princes.  Soon  after  they  again  took  arms  on  their  own 
account.  Before  the  end  of  this  war,  the  French  were 
driven  out  of  the  continent  and  leas  of  Ada.  At  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  peace  in  1763,  the  Englilh  company  found 
themfelves  in  poffeffion  of  the  pmpire,  in  Arabia,  in  the 
Perfian  Gulph,  on  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel, 
and  at  Bengal. 

In  all  thefe  countries  there  is  a difference  in  climate, 
manners,  foil,  productions,  the  fpirit  of  induftry,  and  the 
price  of  merchandife.  Thefe  particulars  ought  to  be  ex- 
actly anti  thoroughly  underftood.  We  will  give  a (hort 
(ketch  of  them.  This  defcription  will  be  found  to  have  a 
particular  connexion  with  the  hiftory  of  a nation,  which 
has  obtained  a remarkable  influence,  and  derives  from  it 
the  greateft  advantages. 

Arabia  is  one  of  the  largeft  peninlulas  in  the  known 
world.  It  is  bounded  by  Syria,  Diarbeck  and  Irac- 
Arabi  cn  the  north,  by  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  fouth. 
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by  the  Gulph  of  Perfia  on  the  eaft,  and  on  the  weft  by 
the  Red  Sea,  which  feparates  it  from  Africa.  It  is  com- 
monly divided  into  three  parts ; Arabia  Petrzea,  Arabia 
Deferta,  and  Arabia  Felix,  which  names  denote  the  nature 
of  the  foil  in  each  of  thefe  countries. 

Araeia  Petraea  is  the  moft  weftern  and  the  fmalleft  of 
the  three.  It  is  for  the  moft  part  uncultivated,  and  almoft 
totally  covered  with  rocks.  In  Arabia  Deferta  nothing  is 
to  be  feen  but  arid  plains,  heaps  of  fand  raifed  and  difli- 
pated  by  the  wind,  and  fteep  mountains  never  adorned 
with  a pleafing  verdure.  Springs  are  fo  rarely  found  there, 
that  the  poffefiion  of  them  is  always  difputed  fword  in 
hand.  Arabia  Felix  owes  its  fpecious  appellation  lefs  to 
its  fertility  than  to  its  vicinity  to  the  barren  countries  that 
furround  it.  Thefe  different  regions,  though  expofed  to 
great  heats,  enjoy  a Iky  conftantly  pure  and  ferene. 

All  hiftories  agree  that  this  country  was  peopled  at  a 
very  early  period.  It  is  thought  that  its  firft  inhabitants 
came  from  Syria  and  Chaldea.  We  cannot  find  at  what 
period  their  form  of  government  began ; whether  their 
knowledge  was  derived  from  India,  or  whether  it  was 
acquired.  It  appears  that  their  religion  was  Sabeifm  even 
before  they  were  acquainted  with  the  people  of  Upper 
Afia.  They  had  early  fublime  ideas  of  the  divinity : they 
worfhipped  the  ftars  as  bodies  animated  by  celeftial  fpirits: 
their  religion  was  neither  cruel  nor  abfurd ; and  though 
they  were  liable  to  thofe  fallies  of  enthufiafm  fo  common 
among  the  fouthern  nations,  they  do  not  feem  to  have 
been  tainted  with  fanaticifm  till  the  time  of  Mohammed. 
The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Deferta  profeffed  a worfhip  not 
quite  fo  rational.  Many  of  them  worfhipped,  and  fome 
offered  human  facrifices  to  the  fun.  It  is  a truth  that 
may  be  colle&ed  from  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  and  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  globe,  that  the  religions  in  barren  countries, 
fubjett  to  inundations  and  volcanos,  have  ever  had  a 
tin&ure  of  cruelty,  and  haye  always  been  of  a milder  caft 
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t—  ,_j  take  their  chara&er  from  the  climate  where  they  are 
formed. 

When  Mohammed  had  eftablifhed  a new  religion  in  his 
country;  it  was  no  difficult  talk  to  infufe  a fpirit  of  zeal 
into  his  followers ; and  this  zeal  made  them  conquerors. 
They  extended  their  dominion  from  the  weftern  feas  to 
thofe  of  China,  and  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Molucca 
iflands.  They  carried  ufeful  arts  along  with  them,  which 
they  improved  to  perfection.  The  Arabians  did  not 
equally  fucceed  in  the  fine  arts;  they  ffiewed,  indeed, 
fome  genius  for  them,  but  had  not  the  lead:  idea  of  that 
tafte  with  which  nature  fome  time  after  infpired  the  people 
who  have  become  their  difciples. 

Perhaps  genius,  which  is  the  offspring  of  a creative 
imagination,  flouriffies  in  hot  countries,  where  a variety 
of  productions,  grand  fcenes,  and  furprizing  events,  ex- 
cite enthufiafm ; while  tafte,  which  feleds  with  choice 
the  produce  of  the  fields  that  genius  has  fown,  feems  ra- 
ther to  belong  to  people  of  a fteady,  mild,  and  moderate 
temper,  who  live  under  the  influence  of  an  indulgent  fky. 
Perhaps  too  this  fame  tafte,  which  is  the  effeCt  of  reafon 
fefined  and  matured  by  time,  requires  a certain  liability 
in  the  government,  united  with  a certain  freedom  of 
thinking,  an  infenfible  progrefs  of  fcience,  which  afford- 
ing a greater  fcope  to  genius,  enables  it  to  difcern  more 
exactly  the  relation  one  objedt  has  to  another,  and  to  com- 
bine with  happier  art  thofe  mixed  fenfations  which  give 
the  higheft  entertainment  to  men  of  elegant  minds.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Arabians,  who  were  almoft  conftantly  forced 
into  regions  gldwiqg  with  war  and  fanaticifm,  never  en- 
joyed that  temperature  of  government  and  climate  which 
gives  birth  to  tafte.  But  they  introduced  into  the  coun- 
tries they  conquered  fciences  which  they  had  pillaged,  as 
it  were,  in  the  courfe  of  their  ravages,  and  all  the  arts 
effential  to  the  profperity  of  nations. 

No 
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No  nation,  at  that  time,  underftood  commerce  fo  well, 
or  carried  it  to  a greater  extent.  They  attended  to  it 
even  in  the  courfe  of  their  conquefts.  Their  merchants, 
manufactures,  and  markets,  reached  from  Spain  to  Ton- 
quin  ; and  other  people,  at  leaft  thofe  in  the  weftern  part 
of  the  world,  were  indebted  to  them  for  arts  and  fciences, 
and  all  articles  conducive  to  the  convenience,  the  prefer, 
vation,  and  the  pleafures  of  life. 

When  the  power  of  the  Caliphs  began  to  decline,,  the 
Arabians,  after  the  example  of  feveral  nations  they  had 
fubdued,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  thefe  princes,  and  the 
country  re-affumed  by  degrees  its  ancient  form  of  go- 
vernment, as  well  as  its  primitive  manners.  At  this  asra, 
the  nation  being,  as  formerly,  divided  into  tribes  under 
the  conduct  of  different  chiefs,  returned  to  their  original 
character  from  which  fanaticifm  and^  ambition  had  made 
them  depart. 

The  ftature  of  the  Arabians  is  low,  their  bodies  lean, 
and  their  voice  flender ; but  they  have  robuft  conftitutions, 
brown  hair,  a fwarthy  complexion,  black  fparkling  eyes, 
an  ingenious  countenance,  but  feldom  agreeable.  This 
contrafted  mixture  of  features  and  qualities,  which  feem 
incompatible,  feem  to  have  been  united  in  this  race  of 
men,  to  conftitute  a lingular  nation,  whofe  figure  and 
character  partake  ftrongly  of  that  of  the  Turks,  Africans, 
and  Perfians,  by  whom  they  are  furrounded.  Grave  and 
ferious,  they  add  dignity  to  their  long  beard,  fpeak  little, 
ufe  no  gefture,  make  no  paufes  or  falter  in  their  conver- 
fation.  They  pique  themfelves  on  obferving  the  ftriCteft 
probity  towards  each  other,  which  is  the  effeCt  of  that 
felf-love,  and  that  fpirit  of  patriotifin,  which,  united 
together,  make  any  nation,  clan  or  fociety,  efleem,  fa- 
vour, and  prefer  themfelves  to  the  reft  of  the  world.  The 
more  carefully  they  preferve  their  phlegmatic  character, 
fo  much  the  more  formidable  is  their  refentment  when 
once  it  is  raifed.  Thefe  people  have  abilities,  and  even  a 
3 genius 
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genius  for  the  fdehces ; but  they  cultivate  them  but  little* 
either  from  want  of  afiiftance,  or  becaufe  they  have  no 
occafion  for  them;  chufing  rather,  no  doubt,  to  fuffer 
natural  evils,  than  the  inconvenience  of  labour.  The 
Arabians,  at  this  time  of  day,  afford  no  monument  of 
genius,  no  productions  of  induftry,  which  intitle  them 
to  make  a figure  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind. 

Their  ruling  pafiion  is  jealoufy ; that  torment  of  impe- 
tuous, wreak,  and  indolent  minds.  It  might  naturally 
be  afked,  whether  this  diftruft  was  owing  to  the  high  or 
low  opinion  they  entertained  of  themfelves  ? It  is  faid  to 
be  from  the  Arabians  that  feveral  nations  of  Afia,  Africa, 
and  even  Europe  itfelf,  have  borrowed  thofe  defpicable 
precautions  which  this  odious  pafiion  prefcribes  againft  a 
fex,  which  ought  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  Have  of  our 
pleafures.  As  foon  as  a daughter  is  born,  they  unite  by  a 
kind  of  future  thofe  parts  which  nature  has  feparated, 
leaving  juft  fpace  enough  for  the  natural  difcharges.  As 
the  child  grows,  the  parts  by  degrees  adhere  fo  clofely, 
that  when  they  become  marriageable  they  are  obliged  to 
be  feparated  by  an  incifion.  Sometimes  it  is  thought 
fufficient  to  make  ufe  of  a ring.  The  married  women,  as 
well  as  the  unmarried,  are  fubjetted  to  this  outrage  on 
the  virtue  of  the  fex ; with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
ring  worn  by  the  young  women  cannot  be  taken  off, 
whereas  that  of  the  married  women  has  a kind  of  padlock, 
of  which  the  hufband  keeps  the  key.  This  cuftom,  which 
is  known  in  all  parts  of  Arabia,  is  almoft  univerfally 
adopted  in  the  part  that  bears  the  name  of  Petrasa. 

Such  are  the  manners  of  the  nation  in  general.  The 
different  manner  of  living  in  the  people  who  compofe  it, 
mu  ft  neceffarily  have  introduced  fome  peculiarities  of  cha- 
racter that  are  worth  obferving. 

The  number  of  Arabians  who  inhabit  the  Defert  may 
amount  to  two  millions.  They  are  diftribufed  into  a great 
number  of  clans,  fome  of  which  are  more  populous  and 

confiderable 
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Iconfiderable  than  others,  but  all  independent  of  each  B 0 
other.  Their  government  is  Ample  : an  hereditary  chief,  ^ » 

laffifted  by  -a  few  old  men,  determines  all  debates,  and 
punches  the  offenders.  If  he  is  hofpitable,  humane,  and 
tuft,  they  adore  him ; if  haughty,  cruel,  and  avaricious, 
they  tear  him  in  pieces,  and  appoint  a fucceflor  oyt  of  his 
own  family. 

, These  people  form  encampments  in  all  feafons  of  the 
year.  They  have  no  fettled  abode,  and  fix  at  different 
places  where  they  can  be  fupplied  with  water,  fruits,  and 
safture.  They  find  an  infinite  charm  in  this  wandering 
life,  and  confider  the  fedentary  Arabs  in  the  light  of  flaves. 

They  live  upon  the  milk  and  flefh  of  their  herds.  Their 
aabits,  tents,  cordage,  and  the  tapiftry  they  fleep  upon, 
lire  all  made  of  the  wool  of  their  fheep,  and  the  hair  of 
:heir  goats  and  camels.  This  is  the  employment  of  the 
ivomen  in  each  family ; and  there  is  not  a fingle  artift  in 
:he  whole  defect.  What  they  confume  in  tobacco,  coffee, 
rice,  and  dates,  is  purchafed  with  the  butter  they  carry 
co  the  frontiers,  and  by  the  money  arifing  from  the  annual 
iale  of  twenty  thoufand  camels,  at  forty-eight  livresa  a 
lead.  Thefe  animals,  fo  ufeful  in  the  eaft,  were  formerly 
tarried  to  Syria.  The  greateft  number  are  now  fent  to 
3erfia,  the  perpetual  wars  there  having  occafioned  an  ex- 
raordinary  demand  for  them,  and  leffened  their  numbers. 

I These  articles  not  being  fufficient  to  fupply  the  Arabs 
jvith  what  they  wanted,  they  have  contrived  to  raife  a 
[contribution  on  the  caravans,  which  fuperftition  obliges 
jo  traverfe  their  fands.  The  moft  numerous  of  thefe, 
vhich  goes  from  Damar  to  Mecca,  procures  a fafe  paffage 
>y  the  payment  of  a hundred  purfes,  or  a hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  livresb,  to  which  the  Grand  Seignior  is 
lubjetted,  and  which,  by  ancient  agreement,  is  diftributed 
jimong  all  the  clans.  The  other  caravans  make  fimilar 
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BOOK  terms  with  the  clans,  through  whofe  territories  they  are 
, j**1,  ,,  obliged  to  pafs. 

Independently  of  this  expedient,  the  Arabs  inhabit- 
ing the  moft  northern  part  of  the  defert  have  had  recourfe 
to  plunder.  Thefe  people,  fo  humane,  faithful,  and 
difinterefted  towards  each  other,  are  favage  and  rapacious 
in  their  tranfa&ions  with  foreigners.  While  they  preferve 
in  their  tents,  the  character  of  beneficent  and  generous 
hofts,  they  commit  continual  depredations  on  the  town 
and  villages  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  are  good 
fathers,  good  hulbands,  and  good  mafters ; but  all  are 
enemies  who  do  not  belong  to  their  family.  They  fre- 
quently carry  their  incurfions  to  a great  diftance;  and 
Syria,  Mefopotamia,  and  Perfia,  are  not  uncommonly  the 
fcenes  of  their  depredations. 

The  Arabs,  who  devote  themfelves  to  plunder,  forma 
fort  of  fociety  with  the  camels,  to  carry  on  trade  or  war, 
where  the  man  is  to  have  all  the  profit,  and  the  animal  the 
principal  fatigue.  As  thefe  two  beings  are  to  live  toge- 
ther, they  are  brought  up  with  a view  to  each  other. 
The  Arab  trains  his  camel  from  its  birth,  to  all  the  exer- 
cifes  and  hardfhips  it  is  to  undergo  during  the  vrhole  courfe 
of  its  life.  He  accuftoms  it  to  travel  far,  and  eat  little. 
The  animal  is  early  inured  to  pafs  its  days  without  drink- 
ing, and  its  nights  without  fleep.  He  teaches  him  to  draw 
up  his  legs  under  his  belly,  while  he  fuffers  himfelf  to  be 
laden  with  burthens.,  that  are  infenfibly  increafed  as  his 
flrength  is  increafed  by  age  and  fatigue.  In  this  lingular 
plan  of  education,  which  princes  fometimes  adopted  the 
more  eafily  to  tame  their  fubje&s,  in  proportion  as  the 
labour  is  doubled,  the  fubfillence  is  diminilhed.  The 
Arabians  qualify  the  camels  for  expedition,  by  matches, 
in  which  the  horfe  enters  into  a competition  with  him. 
The  latter,  lefs  a&ive  and  nimble,  tires  out  his  rival  in  a 
long  courfe.  When  the  mailer  and  the  camel  are  ready 
and  equipped  for  plunder,  they  fet  out  together,  tra- 

verfe 
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verfe  the  fandy  deferts,  and  lie  in  ambufh  upon  the  con- 
fines to  rob  the  merchant  or  traveller*  The  man  ravages, 

! maffacres,  and  feizes  the  prey : and  the  camel  carries  the 
booty.  If  thefe , adventurers  are  purfued,  they  make  a 
precipitate  retreat*  The  mailer  robber  mounts  his  favour 
rite  camel,  drives  the  whole  troop  before  him,  travels 
three  hundred  leagues  in  eight  days  without  unloading 
his  camels,  or  allowing  them  more  than  an  hour  each 
day  for  reft,  or  a cake  of  dough  for  their  fubliftence. 
They  fometimes  remain  the  whole  time  without  drinking, 
nnlefs  they  happen  to  fee  a fpring  at  a little  diftance  from 
the  road,  when  they  redouble  their  pace,  run  to  the  water 
with  eagernefs,  which  makes  them  take  at  one  draught,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  quench  their  prefent  thirft,  and 
ferve  them  to  the  end  of  their  journey*  Such  is  the  ani- 
mal  fo  often  celebrated  in  the  Bible,  the  Coran,  and  the 
eaftern  romances. 

The  Arabs,  who  live  in  difirhfts  that  afford  fome  lien- 
der  pafture,  and  where  the  foil  is  proper  for  barley,  breed 
S the  fineft  horfes  in  the  world.  Thefe  horfes  are  fent  into 
all  parts  to  improve  and  multiply  the  breed  of  thefe  ani- 
j mals,  which  are  every  where  inferior  in  fwiftnefs,  beauty, 

1 and  fagacity,  to  thofe  of  Arabia.  The  mailers  live  with 
Them  on  the  foot  of  domefticks,  on  whofe  fervice  and  af- 
fection they  can  rely  ; and  it  happens  with  them  as  with 
■all  other  difperfed  people,  thofe,  in  particular*  who  treat 
animals  with  kindnefs,  that  both  the  men  and  the  animals 
Ipartake,  in  fome  meafure  of  each  other’s  manners  and  dift* 
pofition.  Thefe  Arabs  are  fimple,  mild  and  docile  ; and 
the  different  religions  that  have  prevailed  in  thefe  coun- 
tries, and  the  feveral  governments  of  which  they  have 
been  the  fubje&s  or  tributaries,  have  produced  very  little 
alteration  in  the  character  they  derive  from  climate  or 
I from  habit. 

The  Arabs  fettled  near  the  Indian  and  the  Red  Sea, 
and  thofe  who  inhabit  Arabia  Felix*  were  formerly  a 
Vol.  I.  T mild 
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K mild  people,  fond  of  liberty,  and  content  with  a Rate  of 
independence  without  dreaming  of  conqueft.  They  were 
too  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  beauty  of  their  fky, 
&nd  of  the  foil  that  fupplied  their  wants  almoft  without 
culture  to  be  tempted  to  extend  their  dominion  over  dif- 
ferent countries  lying  in  another  climate.  Mohammed 
changed  their  ideas : but  they  retain  no  traces  of  the  im- 
pulfe  he  gave  them.  They  pafs  their  lives  in  fmoaking, 
taking  coffee,  opium  and  fherbet.  Thefe  gratifications 
are  preceded  or  followed  by  exquifite  perfumes  that  are 
burnt  before  them,  the  fmoke  of  which  they  receive  in 
their  clothes,  which  are  flightly  fprinkled  with  rofe  water. 

Before  the  Portuguefe  had  interrupted  the  navigation 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Arabs  had  more  a&ivity.  They  were 
the  fattors  of  all  the  trade  that  palled  through  the  chan- 
nel. Aden,  which  is  fituated  at  the  moft  fouthern  extre- 
mity of  Arabia  upon  the  Indian  ocean,  was  the  mart  in 
thefe  parts.  The  fituation  of  its  harbour  which  opened 
an  eafy  communication  with  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  India  and 
Perfia  had  rendered  it,  for  many  ages,  one  of  the  moft 
fiourifliing  factories  in  Afia.  Fifteen  years  after  it  had 
tepulfed  the  great  Albuquerque,  who  attempted  to  demo- 
lish it  in  1513,  it  fubmitted  to  the  Turks  who  did  not  long 
remain  mailers  of  it.  The  king  of  Yemen,  who  pof- 
feffed  the  only  diftritt  in  Arabia  that  merits  the  title  of 
happy,  drove  them  from  thence,  and  removed  the  trade 
to  Mocha,  a road  in  his  dominions,  which  till  then  was 
only  a village. 

This  trade  was  at  firft  inconfiderable : confifting  prin- 
cipally in  myrrh,  incenfe,  aloes,  balm  of  Mecca,  fome  aro- 
matics and  medicinal  drugs.  Thefe  articles,  the  exporta- 
tion of  which  is  continually  retarded  by  exorbitant  im- 
ports, and  does  not  exceed  at  prefent  7000,000  livres a, 
was  at  that  time  more  in  repute  than  they  have  been 
fmce : but  mull  have  been  always  of  little  confequence. 
a 30,625  k 
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Soon  after  a great  change  enfued  from  the  introduction  BOOK 
of  coffee*  ll^'  f 

The  coffee-tree  is  originally  a native  of  the  higher 
Ethiopia  where  it  has  been  known  time  immemorial,  and 
is  ftill  cultivated  with  fuccefs.  M.  Lagrenee  de  Mezieres, 
one  of  the  moft  intelligent  agents  that  France  ever  had  in 
the  India  fervice,  had  feme  of  the  fruit  in  his  poffeflion, 
and  has  made  a trial  of  it.  He  found  it  to  be  larger,  ra- 
ther longer,  not  fo  green,  and  almoft  as  fragrant  as  that 
which  was  begun  to  be  gathered  in  Arabia  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  a Moilach,  named  Chadely, 
was  the  firft  among  the  Arabs,  who  made  ufe  of  coffee, 
to  relieve  himfelf  from  a continual  drowzinefs  which  hin- 
dered him  from  attending  pun&ually  to  his  nightly  devo- 
tions. His  Dervifes  did  the  fame  : and  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  law.  It  was  foon  found 
out,  that  this  liquor  purified  the  blood  by  a gentle  agita- 
tion, diflipated  the  crudities  of  the  flomach,  and  raifed 
the  fpirits : and  it  was  adopted  even  by  thofe  who  had  no 
occafion  to  keep  themfelves  awake.  It  paffed  from  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Medina,  Mecca,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  the  pilgrims  into  all  the  Mohammedan  countries. 

In  thefe  countries  where  there  i3  lefs  freedom  of  man- 
ners than  in  ours,  where  the  jealoufy  of  the  mem  and  the 
clofe  confinement  of  the  women  make  fociety  lefs  lively, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  encourage  public  coffee-houfes. 

Thofe  in  Perfia  foon  became  infamous,  where  young 
Georgian  women,  dreffed  like  courtezans,  a£ted  obfcene 
plays,  and  proftituted  themfelves  for  hire.  When  thefe 
offenfive  irregularities  were  fuppreffed  by  order  of  the 
court,  thefe  houfes  became  places  of  genteel  refort  for  the 
indolent,  and  of  relaxation  for  the  bufypart  of  the  world. 

The  politicians  entertained  themfelves  with  news,  the 
poets  recited  their  verfes,  and  the  Moilachs,  delivered 
T z their 
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K their  fermons,  which  were  ufually  rewarded  with  fome 
i charitable  donations. 

Affairs  were  not  in  the  fame  peaceable  ftate  at  Con- 
ftantinople.  The  coffee-houfes  were  no  fooner  opened 
than  they  were  frequented  to  excefs.  People  fpent  their 
whole  time  in  them.  The  grand  Mufti,  concerned  to 
fee  the  Mofques  abandoned,  pronounced  that  this  in- 
fufion  was  included  in  that  law  of  Mohammed,  which  for- 
bids the  ufe'of  ftrong  liquors.  The  government,  which 
frequently  aids  the  fuperftition  of  which  it  is  foinetiiries 
the  dupe,  gave  immediate  orders  that  the  houfes  which 
had  given  fuch  offence  to  the  priefts  fhould  be  flint  up; 
and  enjoined  the  officers  of  the  police  to  put  a flop  to 
the  ufe  of  this  liquor  in  private  families.  An  inclination 
fo  ftrong  ftill  prevailed  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  fevere  regula- 
tions. Coffee  continued  to  be  drunk,  and  the  places  where 
jt  was  to  be  had,  foon  grew  more  numerous  than  ever. 

In  the  middle  of  the  laft  age,  Kuproli,  the  Grand  Vizir, 
went  in  difguife  to  the  principal  coffee-houfes  in  Conftan- 
tinople.  He  there  found  a number  of  mal-contents,  who, 
thinking  the  affairs  of  government  were  in  reality  the 
concern  of  every  private  perfon,  fpoke  of  them  with 
warmth,  and  arraigned  with  great  boldnefs  the  conduct 
of  the  generals  and  minifters.  He  then  vifited  the  ta- 
verns, where  wine  was  fold.  They  were  full  of  plain 
people  chiefly  foldiers,  who,  accuftomed  to  confider  the 
interefts  of  the  ftate  as  thofe  of  the  prince,  for  whom  they 
entertained  a filent  veneration,  fung  lively  fongs,  talked 
of  their  amours,  and  warlike  exploits.  Thefe  laft  focie- 
ti'es,  which  were  attended  with  no  inconveniences,  he 
thought  ought  to  be  tolerated  : but  the  firft  he  confidered 
as  dangerous  in  an  arbitrary  ftate.  He  therefore  fup- 
prefied  them,  and  no  attempts  have  fince  been  made  to 
revive  them.  This  regulation,  which  was  confined  to 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  has  not  difcouraged  the  ufe  of 
coffee,  and  has,  perhaps,  in creafed  the  confumption.  of 
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it.  It  is  publickly  offered  to  fale  in  all  the  flreets  and  B o o k 
markets  ready  made,  and  is  drunk  in  every  family  at  IIr* 
leaft  twice  a-day.  In  fome  it  is  always  ready,  it  being  ^ ^ * 
the  cuftom  to  offer  it  to  all  vifitors,  and  reckoned  equally 
unpolite  not  to  offer  it,  or  to  refufe  it. 

At  the  very  time  that  the  coffee-houfes  in  Conftan- 
tinople  were  Ihut,  they  were  opened  in  London.  This 
novelty  was  introduced  there  in  165a  by  a merchant  of 
the  name  of  Edward,  who  returned  from  the  Levant; 

The  Englilh  were  fond  of  it ; and  it  has  fince.  been  intro- 
duced among  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  is  drank 
with  more  moderation  than  in  thofe  climates  where  reli- 


gion prohibits  the  ufe  of  wine. 

The  tree  that  produces  the  coffee  grows  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Betelfagui,  a town  belonging  to  Yemen,  fituated 
upon  a dry  fand  at  the  diflance  of  ten  leagues  from  the 
Red  fea,  It  is  cultivated  in  a diftritt  fifty  leagues  long, 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  broad  t the  fruit  is  not  every  where 
in  equal  perfe&ion.  That  which  grows  upon  high  ground 
is  fmaller,  greener,  weighs  heavier,  and  is  generally  pre- 
ferred to  the  ofhers. 


It  is  computed  that  Arabia  contains  twelve  millions  of 
inhabitants,  among  whom,  in  general,  coffee  conftitutes 
a favourite  article  in  their  entertainments.  None  but  the 
rich  citizens  have  the  pleafure  of  tailing  it  in  its  genuine 
form.  The  generality  are  obliged  to  content  themfelves 
with  the  (hell,  and  the  hulk  of  this  valuable  berry,  Thefe 
appendages,  fo  much  defpifed,  make  a liquor  of  a pretty 
clear  colour,  which  has  the  tafte  of  qoffee  without  its 
bitternefs  and  llrength.  Thefe ' articles  may  be  had  at  a 
low  price  at  Betelfagui,  which  is  the  general  market  for 
them.  Here  likewife  is  fold  all  the  coffee  which  comes 
out  of  the  country  by  land.  The  reft  is  carried  to  Mocha, 
which  is  thirty-five  leagues  dillant,  or  to  the  nearer  ports 
of  Lohia  or  Hodeida,  from  whence  it  is  tranfported  in 
fmall  veffels  to  Iodda.  The  Egyptians  fetch  jt  from  the 
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K laft  mentioned  place,  and  all  other  nations  from  the 
former. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  may  be  eftimated  at 
twelve  millions  five  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  weight. 
The  European  companies  take  off  a million  and  a half  5 
the  Perfians  three  millions  and  a half;  the  fleet  from  N 
Suez  fix  millions  and  a half ; Indoftan,  the  Maldives,  and 
the  Arabian  colonies  on  the  coafl;  of  Africa,  fifty  thoufand ; 
and  the  Caravans  a million. 

As  the  coffee  which  is  bought  up  by  the  Caravans  and 
the  Europeans,  is  the  beft  that  can  be  procured,  it  cods 
from  fixteen  to  feventeen  fols  * a pound.  The  Perfians, 
who  content  themfelves  with  that  of  an  inferior  quality, 
pay  no  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  fols  b a pound.  The 
Egyptians  purchafe  it  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  c j 
their  cargoes  being  compofed  partly  of  good  and  partly 
of  bad  coffee.  If  we  eftimate  coffee  at  fourteen  folsd  a 
pound,  which  is  the  mean  price,  the  profits  accruing  to 
Arabia  from  its  annual  exportation  will  amount  to 
8,785,000  Hvrese.  This  money  does  not  go  into  their 
coffers ; but  it  enables  them  to  purchafe  the  commodities 
brought  from  the  foreign  markets  to  their  ports  of  Jodda 
and  Mocha. 

Mocha  receives  from  Abyfiinia  fheep,  elephant’s  teeth, 
mufk,  and  flaves.  It  is  fupplied  from  the  eaflern  coaft  of 
Africa  with  flaves,  amber,  and  ivory;  from  the  Perfian 
Gulf  with  dates,  tobacco,  and  corn ; from  Surat  with  a 
vafl:  quantity  of  coarfe,  and  a few  fine  linens ; from  Bonw 
bay  and  Pondicherry  with  iron,  lead,  copper,  which  are 
carried  thither  from  Europe  ; from  Malabar  with  rice, 
ginger,  pepper,  Indian  faffron,  with  coire,  cardamom, 
and  even  planks ; from  the  Maldives  with  gum  benzoin, 
aioes-wood,  and  pepper,  which  thefe  iflands  take  in  ex- 
change ; from  Coromandel,  four  or  five  hundred  bales  of 
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cottons,  chiefly  blue.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe  commo- 
dities, which  may  fetch  fix  millions  a,  are  confumed  in  the 
interior  part  of  the  country.  The  reft,  particularly  the 
cottons,  find  their  way  to  Abyifinia,  Socotora,  and  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  Africa. 

None  of  the  branches  of  bufinefs  which  are  managed  at 
Mocha,  as  well  as  throughout  all  the  country  of  Yemen, 
or  even  at  Sanaa,  the  capital,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
natives.  The'  extortions  with  which  they  are  perpetually 
threatened  by  the  government,  deter  them  from  interfering 
in  them.  All  the  warehoufes  are  occupied  by  the  Banians 
of  Surat  or  Guzerat,  who  make  a point  of  returning  to 
their  own  country  as  foon  as  they  have  made  their  fortune. 
They  then  refign  their  fettlements  to  merchants  of  their 
own  nation,  who  retire  in  their  turn,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  others. 

The  European  companies,  who  enjoy  the  exclufive  pri- 
vilege of  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for- 
merly maintained  agents  at  Mocha.  Notwithftandmg  it 
was  ftipulated  by  a folemn  capitulation  that  the  impofts 
demanded  fhould  be  rated,  at  two  and  a quarter  per 
cent,  they  were  fubjedt  to  frequent  extortions.  The  go- 
vernor of  the  place  infilling  on  their  making  him  prefents, 
which  enabled  him  to  purchafe  the  favour  of  the  courtiers, 
or  even  of  the  prince  himfelf.  However  the  profits  they 
obtained  by  the  fale  of  European  goods,  particularly  cloths, 
inclined  them  to  fubmit  to  thefe  repeated  humiliations. 
When  thefe  feveral  articles  were  furnilhed  by  grand 
Cairo,  it  was  then  impoffible  to  withftand  the  compe- 
tition, and  the  fixed  fettlements  were  therefore  given  up. 

The  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Ihips  that  fail  from  Eu- 
rope with  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  filver,  fufficient  to  pay 
for  the  coffee  they  intend  to  buy.  The  fupercargoes,  who 
have  the  care  of  thefe  tranfadtions,  fettle  matters  every 
voyage.  Thefe  expeditions,  which  at  firft  were  pretry 
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K numerous  and  advantageous,  have  been  fucceffively  laid 
afide.  The  plantations  of  coffee,  made  by  the  European 
nations  in  their  colonies,  have  equally  leffened  the  con- 
fumption  and  the  price  of  that  which  comes  from  Arabia. 
At  the  long  run,  thefe  voyages  did  not  yield  a fufficient 
profit  to  anfwer  the  high  charges  of  direct  expeditions. 
The  companies  of  England  and  France  then  refolved  one 
of  them  to  fend  fhips  from  Bombay,  and  the  other  from 
Pondicherry  to  Mocha,  with  the  merchandife  of  Europe 
and  India.  They  even  frequently  had  recourfe  to  a me- 
thod that  was  lefs  expenfive.  The  Englifh  and  French 
who  traffic  from  India  to  India,  vifit  the  Red  Sea  every 
year.  Though  they  difpofe  of  their  merchandife  there  to 
good  advantage,  they  can  never  tajte  in  cargoes  from 
thence  for  their  return.  They  carry,  for  a moderate 
freight,  the  coffee  belonging  to  the  companies  who  lade 
the  veffels  with  it,  which  they  difpateh  from  Malabar  and 
Coromandel  to  Europe,  The  Dutch  company,  who  pro- 
hibit their  fervants  from  having  armaments,  and  who  fit 
out  no  expeditions  themfelves  for  the  Arabic  Gulph,  are 
deprived  of  the  fhare  they  might  take  in  this  branch  of 
commerce.  They  have  alfo  given  up  a much  more  lucra* 
tive  branch,  that  of  Iodda. 

Iodda  is  a port  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the  Arabic 
Gulph,  twenty  leagues  from  Jerufalem.  The  government 
there  is  of  a mixed  kind  : the  Grand  Seignior  and  the 
Xeriff  of  Mecca  fhare  the  authority  and  the  revenue  of 
the  cufloms  between  them,  Thefe  imports  are  levied  upon 
the  Europeans  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  and  upon 
©ther  nations  at  thirteen.  They  are  always  paid  in  mer-. 
chandife,  which  the  managers  Oblige  the  merchants  of 
the  country  to  buy  at  a very  dear  rate.  The  Turks,  who 
have  Deen  driven  from  Aden,  Mocha,  and  every  part  of 
fhe  Yemen,  would  long  ago  have  been  expelled  from  Iodda, 
If  there  had  not  been  room  to  apprehend  that  they  might 

revenge 


revenge  themlelves  m men  a manner  as  10  put  an  euu 
their  pilgrimages  and  commerce. 

Surat  fends  three  fhips  every  year  to  Iodda,  which  are 
I laden  with  linens  of  all  colours,  lhawls,-  cotton  and  filk 
fluffs,  frequently  ornamented  with  gold  and  lilver  flowers. 

I The  lale  of  thefe  goods  produces  ten  millions  of  livres  a. 
Two,  and  oftener  three  veflels  belonging  to  the  Englifh, 
fail  from  Bengal  for  the  fame  deftination.  They  are  fitted 
out  by  the  free  merchants  of  that  nation.  Formerly  their 
i company  had  concerns  there  ; at  prefent  thefe  merchants 
I have  no  affociates  but  the  Armenians.  Thefe  united  car- 
goes may  be  eftimated  at  feven  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
| fand  livres  b.  They  confift  of  rice,  ginger,  faffron,  fugar, 

| a few  filk  fluffs,  and  a confiderable  quantity  of  linens, 
i which  are  for  the  meft  part  ordinary.  Thefe  veflels, 

! which  may  enter  the  Mediterranean  from  the  beginning 
, of  December  till  the  end  of  May  find  the  fleet  of  Suez 
! at  Iodda. 

This  fleet  commonly  confifts  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  vef- 
fels  laden  with  corn,  rice,  and  pulfe,  for  the  ufe  of  Ara- 
bia. They  carry  out  for  Afia  Venetian  glafs-ware,  coral, 

I yellow-amber,  of  which  the  Indians  make  necklaces  and 
bracelets.  They  arrive  together  in  Odtober,  and  return 
j together  in  February,  with  fix  million  five  hundred  thou- 
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fhall  be  convinced  that,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  things, 
the  correfpondence  between  Europe  and  India  by  this 
channel  is  impracticable. 

The  merchandife  brought  from  Surat  and  Bengal, 
which  the  Egyptian  fleet  does  not  take  off,  is  partly  con- 
fumed  in  the  country,  and  bought  in  great  quantities  by 
the  caravans,  which  come  every  year  to  Mecca. 

The  Arabs  had  ever  entertained  an  affeCtion  for  this 
city.  They  thought  it  had  been  the  refidence  of  Abraham, 
and  they  flocked  from  all  parts  to  a temple,  of  which  they 
believed  he  was  the  founder.  Mohammed,  who  was  a man 
of  too  much  underftanding  to  attempt  to  abolifh  a devotion 
fo  generally  eftablifhed,  contented  himfelf  with  rectifying 
the  object  of  it.  He  banifhed  the  idols  from  this  revered 
place,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  unity  of  God.  Mohammed 
was  not  the  meflenger  of  heaven ; but  he  was  an  acute 
politician,  and  a great  conqueror.  To  promote  the  con- 
courfe  of  ftrangers  to  a city  which  he  intended  to  make 
the  capital  of  his  empire,  he  commanded  that  all  who  em- 
braced his  law  fliould  once  in  their  lives  undertake  a pil- 
grimage thither,  on  pain  of  dying  reprobates.  This 
precept  was  accompanied  with  another,  which  makes  it 
evident,  that  he  was  not  guided  by  fuperllition  alone. 
He  ordered  that  every  pilgrim,  of  whatever  country  he  was, 
ihould  purchafe  five  pieces  of  cotton,  and  get  them  confe- 
crated,  and  made  into  handkerchiefs  for  himfelf,  and  all 
the  perfons  belonging  to  his  family,  who  were  prevented 
by  reafonable  impediments,  from  undertaking  this  holy 
expedition. 

This  policy  might  naturally  be  expected  to  make  Ara- 
bia the  center  of  a prodigious  trade,  when  the  number  of 
pilgrims  fhould  amount  to  feveral  millions.  This  zeal  is 
fo  much  abated  efpecially  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in  In- 
doflan  and  Perfia,  in  proportion  to  the  refpeCtive  diftan- 
ces  of  thofe  places  from  Mecca,  that  the  number  is  redu- 
ced to  a hundred  and  fifty  thoufand:  of  which  the  Turks 
3 make 
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(make  the  greateft  part.  They  carry  away  with  them  B 0^0  K 

[feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pieces  of  linen;  each  ^ j 

jten  ells  in  length,  exclufively  of  thofe  which  many  of 
I them  buy  for  fale.  They  are  encouraged  in  thefe  mer- 
| can  tile  fchemes,  by  the  advantages  they  have  in  eroding 
! the  deferts,  and  in  not  being  expofed  to  thofe  oppreflive 
I tolls  which  are  fo  deftru&ive  in  the  fea-ports  of  Suez  and 
iBafiora.  The  money  received  from  thefe  pilgrims  and 
! from  the  fleet,  and  by  the  Arabs  from  the  fale  of  coffee, 
j is  expended  in  India.  The  veffels  from  Surat,  Malabar, 
Coromandel,  and  Bengal,  annually  carry  away  14,400,000 
! Jivres  a,  and  about  the  eighth  part  of  this  fum  in  merchan- 
dife.  When  thefe  riches  come  to  be  divided  among  the 
j trading , nations  of  Europe,  the  moft  confiderable  {hare 
is  appropriated  by  the  Englifli.  They  have  acquired  the 
I fame  fuperiority  in  Perfia. 

The  Englifli  nation  had  fcarce  been  admitted  into  the  General 
1 empire  of  the  Sophis,  when,  as  we  have  obferved,  the  Dutch  view  of  the 

r , , r 1 r trade  in  the 

j reforted  there  in  great  numbers.  The  trade  ot  thele  re-  perfian 
j publicans  was  at  firft  eftabliflied  on  a very  difadvantageous  ahned 

footing-;  but  being,  by  the  civil  wars  of  England,  foon  Engliihin 
delivered,  from  a rival  whofe  various  privileges  were  not  to  Pamcular- 
be  overbalanced  even  by  the  greateft  oeconomy,  they  were 
in  a fhort  time  without  competitors,  and  confequently  ac- 
quired an  authority  to  fet  what  price  they  thought  proper 
I on  the  commodities  they  bought  or  fold.  The  connec- 
i tions  of  the  Perfians  with  the  Dutch  were  founded  on 
j this  deftruftive  fyftem ; when  the  return  of  the  Englifh, 
who  were  foon  after  followed  by  the  French,  gave  a new 
j turn  to  affairs  and  put  them  upon  a more  equitable 
i footing. 

At  the  time  when  the  three  nations  exerted  their  ut- 
l moft  efforts  to  gain  the  fuperiority,  and  thefe  efforts 
: turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  empire,  they  were  har- 
raffed  with  a thoufand  oppreffions,  fome  more  unjuft  and 
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B OO  K odious  than  the  reft.  The  throne  was  continually  filled  with 

v—  — / tyrannical  or  weak  princes,  whofe  cruelty  and  injuftice, 
weakened  the  correfpondence  of  their  fubjefts  with  other 
nations.  One  of  thefe  tyrants  was  fo  favage,  that  a great 
man  of  his  court  ufed  to  fay.  That  whenever  he  came  out 
of  the  king's  clofet  he  clapped  both  his  hands  to  his  head  to 
feel  whether  it  was  fill  upon  his  Jhoulders.  When  his  fuc- 
ceflor  was  told  that  the  fineft  provinces  in  the  empire  were 
invaded  by  the  Turks,  he  anfwered  coldly,  ’That  their 
progrefs  gave  him  very  little  difurbance , provided  they  would 
leave  him  the  city  of  Ifpahan.  His  fon  was  fo  meanly  en- 
llaved  to  the  moll  frivolous  obfervances  of  his  religion, 
that  he  was  ftiled,  by  way  of  derifton,  Huffein  the  monk , 
or  prief:  a charafter  lefs  odious,  perhaps,  in  a prince, 
but  much  more  dangerous  to  his  people,  than  that  of  im- 
piety, or  defiance  of  the  gods.  Under  thefe  defpicable 
fovereigns,  mercantile  affairs  every  day  declined  more  and 
more  at  Gombroon.  The  Afghans  reduced  them  to  nothing. 

These  are  a people  of  Candahar,  a mountainous  coun- 
try,  lying  north  of  India.  They  have  fometimes  been 
fubjeft  to  the  Moguls,  fometimes  to  the  Perfians,  but 
more  frequently  independent.  Thofe  that  do  not  refide 
in  the  capital  live  in  tents,'  after  the  manner  of  the  Tar- 
tars. They  are  of  low  ftature  and  ill  made ; but  are  ner, 
vous,  robuft,  lkilled  in  the  ufe  of  the  bpw,  and  in  horfe- 
manfhip,  and  inured  to  fatigue.  Their  manner  of  fights 
ing  is  Angular  j picked  foldiers,  divided  into  two  troops, 
fall  upon  the  enemy  without  any  order,  only  endeavour, 
ing  to  open  the  v/ay  for  the  army  that  follows  them.  A? 
foon  as  the  battle  is  begun,  they  retire  to  the  flanks  and 
rear-guard,  where  their  bufinefs  is  to  prevent  any  perfon 
from  giving  way.  If  any  foldier  attempts  to  fly,  they  at- 
tack him  with  their  fabres,  and  compel  him  to  refume  his 
ranks. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  century,  this  fierce  people 
left  their  mountains,  poured  into  Perfia,  carried  devalua- 
tion 
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j tlon  every  where,  and  at  length  fubdued  it,  after  a carnage 
| of  twenty  years.  Fanaticism  prolonged  the  horrid  out- 
I rages  with  which  they  were  ftained  in  their  courfe  of  their 
j conqueft.  An  infatiable  zeal  for  the  Turkiffi  fuperftition, 

| and  an  unconquerable  averfion  for  the  fed  of  Ali,  prompted 
I them  to  maifacre  thoufands  of  Perfians  in  cold  blood.  In 
j the  mean  time,  the  provinces  they  had  not  entered,  were 
I ravaged  by  the  Ruffians,  Turks,  and  Tartars.  Thomas 
Kouli-Khan  drove  thefe  robbers  out  of  this  country,  but 
jffiewed  himfelf  ftill  more  barbarous  than  they.  His 
(violent  death  gave  birth  to  new  calamities.  Anarchy  ag- 
gravates the  cruelties  of  tyranny.  One  of  the  fineft  em- 
pires in  the  world,  is  become  an  extenfive  fcene  of  def- 
lation, and  a lafting  and  ffiameful  monument  of  that  de- 
ftrudive  inftind  that  animates  uncivilized  people,  and  is 
at  the  fame  time  an  inevitable  confequence  of  the  vices  6f 
idefpotic  government. 

! During  this  general  confufion,  the  Engliffi  Tales  in 
Perfia  confifted  of  no  more  than  a hundred  bales  of  woollen 
[goods,  two  hundred  thoufand  weight  of  iron,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  lead.  Thefe  articles,  taken  together, 
brought  them  no  more  than  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hun- 
dred thoufand  liyres  a paid  in  money.  This  deadnefs  of 
trade  determined  the  company  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  rivals,  and  to  feek  thofe  advantages  at  Baffora,  which 
they  could  not  obtain' at  Gombroon. 

J Bass  ora.  is  a large  city,  built  by  the  Arabs,  in  the 
heighth  of  their  profperity,  fifteen  leagues  below  the  place 
where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  meet,  and  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  Perfian  Gulph,  into  which  thefe  rivers 
difembogue  themfelves.  Its  inhabitants  are  computed  at 
fifty  thoufand;  confifting  of  Arabs,  fifteen  hundred  .Ar- 
menians, and  a fmall  number  of  families  of  different  na- 
tions whom  the  hope  of  gain  has  attra&ed  hither.  It* 
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K territory  abounds  in  rice,  fruits,  pulfd,  cotton  and  parti- 
cularly in  dates. 

The  port  of  Baffora,  as  thofe  who  firft  eftabliffied  it 
forefaw,  became  a famous  mart.  The  merchandife  of 
Europe  was  brought  thither  by  the  Euphrates,  and  that 
of  India  by  fea.  The  tyranny  of  the  Portuguefe  inter- 
cepted this  Communication.  It  would  have  been  opened 
again  when  their  power  declined,  had  not  this  unhappy 
country  continually  been  the  fcene  of  the  difputes  between 
the  Arabs,  the  Perfians,  and  the  Turks.  This  laft  power 
being  in  quiet  poffeffion  of  this  harbour,  have  availed 
themfelves  of  the  troubles  of  their  neighbours  to  renew  the 
trade.  The  mercantile  bufinefs,  which  was  before  tranfa&ed 
at  Gombroon,  is  at  prefent  centered  at  Baffora,  which  has 
. recovered  its  credit  and  importance. 

This  change  has  not  been  effected  without  difficulty. 
At  firft  the  people  of  the  country  were  defirous  of  con- 
fining the  traders  to  the  river.  They  forefaw,  that  if  theft 
foreigners  wrere  permitted  to  fettle  in  the  city  ; they  would 
not  be  fo  much  under  their  direction,  and  might  lay  up  ir 
their  magazines  fuch  of  their  commodities  as  they  coulc 
not  fell  during  one  monfoon,  with  a view  of  difpofing  c: 
them  with  greater  advantage  at  another  time.  To  thi: 
maxim,  which  was  the  refult  of  'an  ill-judged  avarice 
were  added  others  arifing  from  fuperftitious  notions.  . I 
was  deemed  a violation  of  the  refped  due  to  religion  t< 
permit  infidels  to  inhabit  a city,  confecrated  by  the  blooi 
of  fo  many  martyrs  and  faints  of  the  Mohammedan  per 
fuafion.  This  prejudice  feemed  to  have  fome  weigh 
with  the  government.  Thefe  fcruples  were  overcome 
Pecuniary  confiderations  were  offered  by  thefe  nations 
and  they  were  allowed  to  eftablifh  factories,  and  even  t 
difplay  their  refpe&ive  flags  belonging  to  their  country. 

Revolutions  are  fo  frequent  in  Afia,  that  trade  car 
not  poffibly  be  carried  on  in  the  fame  continued  trac 
that  it  is  in  Europe.  Thefe  events,  joined  to  the  litt 
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Communication  fubfifling  between  the  different  Hates  by  B 
lea  and  land,  rauft  naturally  occafion  great  variations  in  ^ 
the  quantity  and  value  of  commodities.  BafTora,  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  diftance  from  the  center  of  bufinefs, 
is  more  expofed  to  this  inconvenience  than  any  other 
place.  However,  upon  an  average,  we  may,  without 
fearing  to  be  very  wide  of  the  truth,  venture  to  eftimate 
the  merchandile  annually  brought  by  way  of  the  gulph, 
at  twelve  millions  a.  Of  this  the  Englifh  furnifh  four 
millions  b,  the  Dutch  twoc;  the  Moors,  Banians,  Arme- 
nians and  Arabs,  furnifh  the  remainder. 

The  cargoes  of  thefe  nations  confift  of  rice,  fugar, 
plain,  flriped  and  flowered  muflins  from  Bengal,  fpices 
from  Ceylon,  and  the  Molucca  iflands ; coarfe  white  and 
blue  cottons  from  Coromandel;  cardamon,  pepper,  fan- 
ders-wood,  from  Malabar;  gold  and  filver  fluffs,  turbans, 
fhawls,  indigo,  from  Surat ; pearls  from  Baharen,  and 
coffee  from  Mocha ; iron,  lead,  and  woollen-cloth  from 
Europe.  Other  articles  of  lefs  confequence  are  imported 
from  different  places.  Some  of  thefe  commodities  are 
fhipped  on  board  fmall  Arabian  veffels,  but  the  greater 
part  is  brought  by  European  fhips,  which  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a confiderable  freight. 

Thi s merchandife  is  fold  for  ready  money;  and  paffes 
through  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians, 
The  current  money  is  converted  at  BafTora,  by: the  Banians, 
into  fpecie  that  paffes  better  in  India. 

The  different  commodities  collected  at  BafTora,  are  dis- 
tributed into  three  channels.  One  half  of  them  goes  to 
Perfia,  where  they  are  conveyed  by  the  Caravans : there 
being  no  navigable  river  in  the  whole  empire.  The  chief 
confumption  is  in  the  northern  provinces,  which  have  not 
been  fo  much  ravaged  as  thofe  in  the  fouth,  Botlriof  them 
formerly  made  their  payments  in  precious  Hones,  which 
were  become  common  by  the  plunder  cf  India.  They 
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had  afterwards  recourfe  to  copper  utenfils,  which  thei? 
mines  furniihed  in  great  abundance.  At  prefent  they 
|jlve  gold  and  filver  in  exchange,  which  had  been  con-* 
cealed  during  a long  fcene  of  tyranny,  and  are  conftantly 
dug  Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  If  they  do  not  al- 
low time  for  the  trees  that  produce  gum  and  have  been 
Cut,  to  make  frefh  fhoots ; if  they  neglett  to  multiply  the 
breed  of  the  goats  which  afford  fuch  fine  wool ; and  if 
the  filks  which  are  hardly  fufficient  to  fupply  the  few  ma- 
nufacturers remaining  in  Perfia  continue  to  be  fo  fcarce ; 
if  this  empire  does  not  rife  again  from  its  afhes,  the  mines 
will  be  exhaufted,  and  this  fource  of  commerce  mufl  be 
given  up. 

The  fecond  channel  is  a more  fure  one,  by  the  way  of 
Bagdad,  Aleppo,  and  other  intermediate  towns,  whofe 
merchants  come  to  buy  their  goods  at  Baffora.  Coffee, 
linen,  fpices,  and  other  merchandife  that  pafs  this  wav, 
are  taken  in  exchange  for  gold,  French  woollen-cloths, 
galls,  and  orpiment  which  is  an  ingredient  in  colours, 
and  much  ufed  by  the  eaftern  people  in  extirpating  hair 
from  their  bodies. 

Another  much  lefs  confiderable  channel  is  that  of 
Arabia  Deferta.  The  Arabs,  bordering  upon  Baffora, 
repair  annually  to  Aleppo  in  the  fpring,  to  fell  their  ca- 
mels. It  is  ufual  to  give  them  credit  for  muflins  to  the 
amount  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  livres,  which  they  buy 
very  cheap.  They  return  in  the  autumn,  bringing  woollen- 
cloths,  coral,  hard-ware,  and  fome  glafs  and  mirrors  from 
Venice.  The  Arabian  Caravans  never  meet  with  any  in- 
terruption in  their  journey;  nor  are  foreigners  in  any 
danger,  if  they  take  care  to  carry  along  with  them  a per- 
fon  belonging  to  each  of  the  tribes  they  may  happen  to 
meet  with.  This  road  through  the  defert  would  be  uni- 
verfally  preferred  to  that  of  Bagdad,  on  account  of  fafety, 
expedition,  and  the  advantages  of  fale,  if  the  Pacha  of 
the  province,  who  has  eftablifhed  tolls  in  different  parts 
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of  his  'territory,  did  not  life  every  poilible  precaution  to  B K 
hinder  this  communication.  It  is  only,  by  eluding  the  ^ ' « 

vigilance  of  his  deputies,  that  one  can  prevail  upon  the 
Arabs  to  carry  with  them  fome  goods,  which  will  not  take 
up  much  roopn 

Besides  thefe  exportations,  there  is  a pretty  large  con- 
fumption,  efpecially  of  coffee*  at  Baffora,  and  the  territo- 
ries belonging  to  it.  Thefe  articles  are  paid  for  in  dates* 
pearls,  rofe-water,  dried  fruits,  and  grain  when  that  is 
allowed  to  be  difpofed  of  to  foreigners i 

This  trade  would  be  more  extenfive  if  it  were  freed 
from  the  fhackles  that  confne  it-.  But  the  activity  that 
might  be  expected  from  the  natives  of  the  country  is  ' 
continually  damped  by  the  oppredions  they  labour  un- 
der, efpecially  at  a dillance  from  the  center  of  the  em- 
pire. The  foreigners  are  no  lefs  didreffed  by  the  govern- 
ors, whofe  extortions  furnilh  them  with  the  means  of 
keeping  their  polls,  and  frequently  of  preferring  their 
lives.  Were  it  poff.ble  in  fome  meafure  to  affuage  this 
thirll  of  gold,  it  wo.uld  foon  be  renewed  by  the  rivalry  of 
/the  European  nations;  whofe  foie,  aim  is--to  fupplant  one 
another,  and,  who,. to  gain  their  ends,  fcrupl'e  hot  to  em- 
ploy  t'he  mod  execrable  expedients.'  A driking  indance 
of  this  odious  fpirit  ofjealoufy  happened  in  1748k 

Baron  Knyphaufen  -managed  the  Dutch  fa&ory  at  Baf- 
fora  with  extraordinary  fuccefs.  The  Englilh  found 
themfelves  in  imminent  danger  of  loling  the  fuperiority 
they  had  acquired  at  this  place  ds  well  as  in  mod  of  the 
fea-ports  in  India.  The  dread  of  an  event  which  muft 
Wound  at  the  fame  time  their  interefts  and  their  vanity 
betrayed  them  into  injudice;  They  excited  the  Turkilh 
government  to  fupprefs  a branch  of  trade  that  was  ufe^- 
ful  to  it,  and ; procured  an  order  for  the  confifcation  of 
the  merchandife  and  poffedions  of  their  rivals, 

THE.Dutchfa&or*  who  under  the. character  of  a tner* 
chant,  concealed  the  datefman,  indantly  took  a refolution 
» ■ Vol.  I*  U worthy 
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worthy  of  a man  of  genius.  He  retired  with  his  depen- 
dents and  the  broken  remains  of  his  fortune  to  Karek,  a 
fmali  Ifland  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river : where  he  fortified  himfelf  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  by  intercepting  the  Arabian  and  Indian 
Veffels,  bound  for  the  city,  he  compelled  the  government 
to  grant  him  an  indemnification  for  the  Ioffes  he  had  fuf- 
tained  by  its  behaviour.  The  fame  of  his  integrity  and 
abilities  drew  to  his  ifland  the  privateers  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ports,  the  very  merchants  of  Baffora  and  the  Euro- 
peans who  traded  thither.  This  new  colony  found  its 
profperity  increafe  every  day,  when  it  was  abandoned  by 
its  founder.  The  fucceffor  of  this  able  man  did  not  dif- 
play  the  fame  talents.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1765 
he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  difpoffeffed  of  his  ifland  by  the 
Arabian  Corfair  Mirmahana.  The  company  have  loft  an 
important  poft,  and  more  than  two  millions  a in  artillery, 
provifions  and  merchandife. 

By  this  event  Baffora  was  freed  from  a rivalry  that  was 
prejudicial  to  its  interefts ; but  an  unforefeen  and  much 
more  formidable  one  has  fucceeded  in  its  room,  which  is 
that  of  Mufkat. 

Mu  SKAT  is  a city  in  Arabia,  fituated  on  the  weftern 
fide  of  the  Perfian  gulph.  The  great  Albuquerque  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  it  irt  1507,  and  ruined  its  trade,  which 
he  wanted  to  transfer  wholly  to  Ormus.  When  the  Por- 
tuguefe  had  loft  this  fmali  kingdom,  they  were  defirous 
of  reviving  the  trade  at  Mulkat,  of  which  they  ftill  kept 
poffeflion.  Their  endeavours  proved  ineffe&ual ; and  the 
merchants  bent  their  courfe  to  Gofnbroon.  They  dreaded 
the  infolence  of  the  old  tyrants  of  India;  and  were  un- 
willing to  rely  upon  their  fidelity.  No  veffels  entered  the 
harbour  except  thofe  brought  by  themfelves.  It  ceafed 
to  be  frequented  by  the  ftnps  of  every  nation,  after  thefs 
imperious  mafters  were  driven  from  it  in  1648.  Their 
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no  longer  defirous  of  going  thither  : and  had  -Hill 
power  fufticient  to  prevent  any  (hips  from  entering  or 
going  out. 

The  declenfion  of  their  poWei4  tempted  the  inhabitants 
of  Mulkat  to  the  fame  a£ts  of  piracy,  to  which  they  had 
long  been  expofed.  They  made  defcents  upon  the  coafts 
of  their  ancient  oppreffors.;  and  the  fuccefs  they  met  with 
encouraged  them  to  attack  the  fmali  MOOridi  and  Euro- 
pean veffels  that  frequented  the  Peffiah  gulph,  But  they 
were  fo  feverely  chaftifed  for  their  depredations  by  fevC- 
fal  nations,  and  especially  by  the  Englilh,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  defift,  From  that  period  the  city  remained  in  a 
ftate  of  neglect,  which  was  prolonged  for  a considerable 
time  by  in  tefline  broils,  and  foreign  invafions,  At  length 
the  government  affuming  a more  regular  form  at  Mufkat, 
and  in  the  whole  country,  tinder  the  jufifdiftion  of  its 
Iman,  its  commerce  began  to  revive  about  the  year  1749. 

The  articles  of  eonfumption  in  the  country  itfelf  are 
rice,  blue  linens,  iron,  lead,  fugar,  and  fome  fpiees ; the 
returns  fot  which  are  made  in  myrrh,  incenfe,  gum-ara- 
bic, and  a fmali  quantity  of  filver.  This  Confumption, 
however,  would  not  be  confiderabie  enough  to  invite 
fltips  hither,  if  Mulkat,  which  is  lituated  pretty  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Perfian  fea,  were  not  an  excellent 
mart  for  the  innermofl  part  of  the  gulplw  All  trading 
nations  begin  to  give  it  the  preference  to  Bafiora ; be- 
ta life  it  makes  their  voyage  (horter  by  three  months ; they 
are  free  from  any  kind  of  extortion;  and  imports  are 
lowered  to  one  and  a half  per  cent,  ' The  merchandife, 
indeed,  is  afterwards  to  be  carried  to  Baffora,  where  it 
pays  a tax  of  three  per  cent,  but  the  Arabs  make  fuch  ad- 
vantage of  their  boats,  and  have  fo  many  methods  of  elud- 


ing the  tolls,  that  they  will  always  find  their  account  in. 


difpofmg  of  their  goods  at  Muikai.  Be-fides  this,  the 
dates,  which  are  produced  at  Bafibra  in  greater  plenty  and 
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BOOK  perfe£tion  than  any  other  article,  and  are  often  fpoilt 
u “L  , on  board  large  veflels  that  fail  flowly,  are  brought 
with  the  utmoil  expedition  in  light  barks  to  Malabar, 

' and  the  Red  Sea.  There  is  a particular  reafon  which 
will  always  determine  the  Engliih,  who  trade  for  them- 
felves,  to  frequent  Muikat.  They  are  there  exempted 
from  the  five  per  cent,  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay  at 
Baffora,  as  well  as  at  all  other  places  where  their  company 
have  made  fettlements. 

This  company  have  never  attempted  to  eilabliih  them- 
felves  on  the  ifland  of  Baharen  ; which  we  are  at  a lofs  to 
account  for.  This  ifland  which  lies  in  the  Perfian  Gulph, 
has  often  changed  its  mailers.  It  fell,  with  Ormus,  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  was  governed 
by  the  fame  laws.  Thefe  conquerors  were  afterwards  de- 
prived of  it,  and  it  has  fince  undergone  a variety  of  re- 
volutions. Thomas  Kouli  Khan  reilored  it  to  Perfia  to 
which  it  had  belonged.  This  haughty  ufurper  at  that 
time  conceived  the  plan  of  an  extenfive  authority.  He 
Wanted  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  two  feas,  fome  coails 
of  which  he  already  poflefied : but  finding  that  his  fub- 
je£ls  oppofed  his  defign  inilead  of  favouring  it,  he  had 
recourfe  to  one  of  thofe  arbitrary  a6ls  which  tyrants  make 
no  fcruple  of  exercifing,  and  tranfported  > his  fubje&s  in 
the  Perfian  Gulph  to  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  thofe  in  the 
Cafpian  Sea  to  the  Perfian  Gulph.  He  looked  upon  this 
double  tranfmigration  as  the  neceflary  means  of  breaking 
the  conneftions  which  both  thefe  people  had  formed  with 
his  enemies,  ,and  of  fecuring  their  fidelity,  if  he  could  not 
engage  their  attachment.  Plis  death  put  a period  to  his 
vail  defigns  : and  the  confufion  into  which  his  empire  was 
thrown,  afforded  a fair  opportunity  to  an  ambitious  and 
enterprizing  Arab  of 'taking  pofleflion  of  Baharen,  where 
he  iliil  maintains  his  authority. 

This  ifland,  famous  for  its  pearl  fiihery  even  at  the 
time  when  pearls  were  found  at  Ormus,  Karek,  Keihy, 

and; 
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and  other  places  in  the  Gulph,  is.  now  become  of  much  B 0 0 K 

greater  confequence;  the  other  banks  having  been  ex-  . > 

haufted,  while  thofe  near  it  have  differed  no  fenftble  dimi- 
nution. The  time  of  fifhing  begins  in  April,  and  ends  in 
October.  It  is  confined  to  a tra&  of  four  or  five  leagues.  The 


Arabs  who  alone  follow  this  employment;  pafs,  their  nights 
upon  the  illand  or  the  coaft,  unlefs  they  are  prevented  by 
the  wind  from  going  on  there.  They  formerly  paid  a 
toll  which  was  received  by  the  galliots  on  that  fiction. 
Since  the  laft  changes,  none  but  the  inhabitants  of  this 
jfland  pay  this  acknovdedgment  to  their  chief,  who  is  not 
in  a c6ndition  to  demand  them  from  others. 

The  pearls  taken  at  Baharen,'  though  not  fo  white  as 
thofe  of  Ceylon  and  Japan,  are  much  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  former  place,  and  of  a more  regular  fhape  than 
thofe  of  the  latter.  They  are  of  a yellowifh  call ; but 
have  this  recommendation,  that  they  preferve  their  golden 
hue  ; whereas  the  whiter  kind  lofe  much  of  their  luftre 
by  keeping,  particularly  in  hot  countries.  The  Ihell  of 
both  thefe  fpecies,  which  is  knowm  by  the  name  of  mother 
-of  pearl,  is  ufed  in  Afia  for  various  purpofes. 

The  annual  revenue,  arifing  from  the  flfhery  in  the  la?- 
titude  of  Baharen,  is  computed  at  3,600,000  livres a.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  pearls  that  are  uneven,  are  carried  to 
Conftantinople,  and  other  ports  of  Turky;  where  the 
larger  eompofe  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  head-drefs, 
and  the  fmaller  are  ufed  in  works  of  embroidery.  The 
perfeft  pearls  are  of  courfe  referved  for  Surat,  from  whence 
they  are  diftributed  throughout  all  Indoftan.  The  women 
have  fo  ftrong  a paflion  for  luxury,  and  the  fale  of  this  ar- 
ticle is  fo  much  increafed  by  fuperffition,  that  there  is 
not  the  lead;  reafon  to  apprehend  any  diminution  either 
in  the  price  or  the  demand.  There  are  none  of  the  Gentiles 
who  do  not  make  a point  of  religion  to  bore  at  lead  one 
pearl  at  the  time  of  their  marriage.  Whatever  may  be 
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the  myderious  meaning  of  this  cudom  among  a people 
whofe  morality  and  politics  are  couched  in  allegories,  or 
where  allegory  becomes  religion ; this  emblem  of  virgin 
Uiodefty  has  proved  advantageous  to  the  pearl  trade.  The 
pearls  that  have  not  newly  been  bored,  make  a part  of 
drefs ; but  cannot  have  a place  in  the  marriage  ceremony, 
where  one  new  pearl  at  lead  is  indifpenfible.  They  are 
accordingly  always  fold  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent* 
cheaper  than  thofe  brought  from  the  Gulph  where  they  are 
taken.  There  are  no  pearls  at  Malabar : but  it  has  riches 
of  another  kind, 

Malabar  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a country  fituated 
between  Cape  Comorin,  and  the  river  of  Neticerarm  But 
to  make  our  narrative  the  better  underftood  by  accom- 
modating it  to  the  notions  generally  received  in  Europe  j 
we  flis.ll  give  this  name  to  the  whole  tra&  extending  from 
the  Indus  to  Cape  Comorin,  including  the  adjacent  iflands, 
and  beginning  with  the  Maldives. 

The  Maldives  form  a long  chain  of  iflands  to  the  weft 
of  Cape  Comorin,  which  is  thp  neareft  part  of  the  Terra 
Firm  a.  They  are  divided  into  thirteen  provinces,  which 
are  called  atollons.  This  divifion.is  the  work  of  nature, 
which  has  furrounded  each  atollon  with  a barrier  of  rocks, 
which  is  a better  defence  than  the  bed  fortification  againft 
the  impetuofity  of  the  Waves,  or  the  attacks  of  an  enemyr 
The  natives  compute  the  number  of  thefe  idands  at  twelve 
thoufand ; the  dualled  of  which  are  nothing  more  than 
banks  of  fand  that  are  overflowed  at  high  tides,  and  the  ' 
larged  very  fmall  in  circumference.  Of  all  the  channels, 
that  feparate  them,  there  are  only  four  capable  of  re- 
ceiving fhips.  The  red  are  fo  fhallow,  that  they  have  fgl- 
dom  more  than  three  feet  wa  ter.  It  .is  conje&ured,  with 
probability,  that  all  thefe  different  iflands  were  formerly 
one,  and  that  the  force  of  the  waves  and  currents,  or  fome 
great  natural  event  has  divided  them  into,  feveral  portions. 

It 
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It  is  probable,  that  this  Archipelago  was  originally  B 
peopled  from  Malabar.  Afterwards  the  Arabians  failed 
thither,  ufurped  the  fove'reignty,  and  eftablifhed  their 
I pwn  religion.  The  two  nations  united  together : when 
the  Portuguefe,  foon  after  their  arrival  in  India,  reduced 
■ thepi  intofubjeftion.  This ' tyranny  was  of  foort  conti- 
nuance. The  garrifon  which  held  them  in  flavery  was 
I exterminated,  and  the  Maldives  recovered  their  indepen- 
dence. Since  this  period  they  have  fallen  lindfer  the  yoke 
I of  an  arbitrary  prince,  who  keeps  his  court  at  Male,  and 
has  refigned  the  whole  authority,  to  the  priefts.  He  is  the 
foie  merchant  in  his  dominions. 

An  adminiftration  of  this  ftamp,  and  the  barrennefs  of 
the  country  which  produces  nothing  but  cocoa-trees, 
hinder  the  trade  from  being  confidcrable.  The  exports 

confift  only  of , cowries,  filh  and  kayar. 

Kayar  is  the  bark  of  the  cocoa-tree,  of  which  cables 
are  made,  which  Serve  for  the  Indian  navigation.  This  is 
no  where  fo  good,  and  in  fuch  plenty  as  in  the  Maldives. 

! A great  quantity  is  carried  together  with  cowries  to 
Ceylon,  where  thefe  commodities  are  exchanged  for  the 
arekka  nut. 

The  fifh,  called  in  the  country,  eonplemaffe,  is  dried  in 
the  fun.  It  is  falted  by  plunging  it  feveral  times  into  the 
fea ; and  cut  into  pieces  of  the  thicknefs  and  length  of  a 
s man’s  finger.  Cargoes  of  it  are  annually  brought  t® 
Achen,  which  arc  purcliafed  with  gold  and  benzoin.  The 
gold  goes  no  farther  than  the  Maldives ; and  the  benzoin 
is  fent  to  Mocha,  where  it  procures  in  return  about  three 
hundred  bales  of  coffee  for  the  confumption  of  thefe 
| jfiands. 

Cowries  are  white  and  Ihjning  Ihells.  They  filh  for 
them  twice  a month ; three  days  before  the  new  moon, 
and  three  days  after.  This  employment  belongs  to  the 
women,  who  wade  to  the  middle  in  water  to  gather  them 
upon  the  fands.  They  are  put  up  in  parcels  containing 
U 4.  twelve 
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BOOK  twelve  thoufand.  Thofe  that  are  not  circulated  in  the 

III.  N 

country,  or  carried  to  Ceylon,  are  fent  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  A great  number  of  veffels  annually  fail  from 
this  river,  laden  with  fugar,  rice,  linen,  and  other  lefs 
considerable  articles  for  the  ufe  of  the  Maldives,  and  re- 
turn with  a cargo  of  cowries  valued  at  about  700,000 
livresh  One  part  is  circulated  in  Bengal,  where  it  ferves 
asTmall  coin.  The  reft  is  taken  off  by  the  Europeans, 
wlio  turn  it  to  account  in  their  trade  with  Africa.  They 
buy  it  at  fix  fols  b a pound,  and  fell  it  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  c in  their  Several  capitals : it  is  worth  thirty-five  d 
in  Guinea. 

The  kingdom  of  Travancore,  which  extends  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  frontiers  of  Cochin,  was  formerly  little 
more  opulent  than  the  Maldives.  It  is  probable  that  it 
owed  the  preservation  of  its  independency  to  its  poverty, 
when  the  Moguls  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Madura. 
The  prefent  monarch’s  father  added  more  dignity  to  his 
crown  than  any  of  his  predecefforsV  He  was  a man  of 
jgreat  abilities.  One  of  the  neighbouring  ftates  had  fent 
him  two  ambaffadors,  one'  of  whom  began  a long  ha- 
rangue, which  the  other  was  preparing  to  continue.  Be 
not  tedious,  life  is  jhort , fa  id  the  prince,  with  an  aufters 
brow.  He  formed  a Small  body  of  troops  of  the  French 
and  Portuguefe  deferters,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  did 
duty  in  the  citadel  of  Rotate,  with  as  much  regularity  as 
our  garrifons,  and  were  pf  fignal  fervice  ip  enlarging  his 
dominions  in  time  of  war.  The  interior  parts  of  his 
country  were  benefited  by  his  cobquefts,  a circumftance 
that  rarely  happens.  He  eftablifhed  there  large  cotton 
manufaftures,  which  were  fold  at  firft  to  the  Dutch  at 
Tutocorin,  and  were  afterwards  carried  to  the  Englifl* 
factory  at  Anjengo, 
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There  are  two  European  fettlements  in  the  kingdom  B 
| of  Travancore  : that  of  the  Danes  at  Kolechey  is  nothing 
| more  than  a fmall  ftorehoufe,.  where  they  might  never- 
! thelefs  be  regularly  fupplied  with  two  hundred  thoufand 
I weight  of  pepper.  Such  is  their  indolence,  or  their  po- 
j yerty,  that  they  have  made  but  one  purchafe,  and  that 
| only  of  a very  fmall  quantity,  thefe  ten  years. 

The  Engliih  fa&ory  at  Anjengo  has  four  fmall  baftions 
S without  ditches,  and  a garrifon  of  a hundred  and  fifty 
1 black  and  white  men.  It  is  fituated  on  a fandy  point  of 
] land  at  the  mouth  of  a fmall  river,  which  is  threq-fourths 
of  the  year  choaked  up  with  fand.  Its  village  is  well  peo- 
pled, and  a variety  of  trades,  are  exercifed  there.  This 
fettlement  is,  in  general,  more  lucrative  to  the-  agents-  of 
the  company  who  buy  pepper,  large  cinnamon,  and  very 
good  kayar,  on  their  account,  than  to  the  company  them- 
felyes,  who  trade  only  for  fifty  thoufand  weight  of  pepper, 
and  feme  linens  of  fmall  value. 

Cochin  was  a place  of  great  note  when  the  Portuguefe 
arrived  in  India.  They  made  themfelves  maft'ers  of  it, 
and  were  afterwards  difpoffeffed  by  the  Dutch.  The 
fovereign,  when  he  loft  it,  had  preferved  his  dominions, 
which,  in  the  fpaee  of  twenty-five  years,  have  been  re- 
peatedly invaded  by  the  kingdom  of  Travancore.  His 
misfortunes  have  obliged  him  to  retire  under  the  walls  of 
his  ancient  capital,  wrhere  he  lives  upon  a revenue  of 
14,400  livr.es  a,  which  was  ftipulated  to  be  paid  him  by 
ancient  capitulations,  out  of  the  produce  Of  his  cuftoms. 
In  the  fame  fuburb  is  a colony  of  induftrious  Jews,  who 
are  white  men,  and  idly  pretend  to  have  been  fettled  here 
at  the  time  of  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  but  have  certainly 
I been  fo  a very  long  time.  A town  encompaffed  with  fer- 
tile lands,  and  built  upon  a river  that  receives  veffels  of 
I five  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  communicates  by  feveral 
navigable  branches  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
may  naturally  be  expe&ed  to  be  in  a flourifhing  condition, 
a 630k 
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K If  it  is  otherwife,  the  blame  mull  lie  on  the  opprefiive  na- 
ture of  the  government. 

This  malignant  fpirit  is  at  leaf!  as  fenfibly  Felt  at  Cali- 
cut : all  nations  are  admitted  thither,  but  none  have  the 
afcendent.  The  fovereign  who  refiglis  there  at  prefent  is 
a Bramin.  This  is  almoft  the  only  throne  in  India  that  is 
filled  by  a perfon  of  this  firft  clafs.  In  other  places  the 
crown  is  worn  by  the  inferior  claffes ; and  even  by  perfons 
of  fuch  obfcure  origin,  that  their  domellics  would  -be  dif- 
honoured  and  baniilied  from  their  tribes,  if  they  coride- 
fcended  even  to  eat  with  their  monarchs.  Thefe  people 
take  care  not  to  boaft  of  flipping  with  the  king  : this  pre- 
judice is  not,  perhaps,  more  ridiculous  than  any  other. 
It  humbles  the  pride  of  princes,  and  cures  courtiers  of  a 
piece  of  vanity.  Such  is  the  influence  of  fuperftition : it 
is  this  that  gives  rife  to  the  univerf&l  prevalence  of  opinion. 
By  fuperflition  artifice  divides  the  empire  with  power, 
when  the  latter  has  conquered  and  enflaved  the  world, 
the  former  interpofes  and  prefcribes  laws  in  its  turn : 
they  enter  into  a league  with  each  other,  mankind  fall 
proftrate,  and  fubmit  to  their  chains.  Accordingly  the 
Rramins,  who  are  the  depofitaries  of  religion  and  the  fci- 
ences  throughout  Indoftan,  are  every  where  employed  by 
the  Rajah  as  minifters  or  fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  make 


what  arrangements  they  think  proper ; but  affairs  are  not 
the  better  managed  on  that  account. 

The  adminiftration  of  Calicut  is  bad  in  general,  and 
that  of  the  capital  ftill  worfe.  No  police  is  eflablilhed,  no 
fortifications  are  raifed.  The  trade,  which  is  clogged  with 
a multiplicity  of  impoffs,  is  almoft  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  a few  of  the  moft  abandoned  and  faithlefs  Moors  in  • 
Afia.  One  of  its  greateft  advantages  is,  that  by  the  river 
Baypore,  which  is  only  at  two  leagues  diftance,  it  has 
the  means  of  being  furnilhed  with  teak  timber,  which 
grows  upon  the  plains  and  mountains  in  great  abun- 
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The  territories  that  border  upon  Calicut,  and  belong 
to  the  Houfe  of  Colaflry,  are  little  known  ; except  by  the 
French  colony  at  Mahe,  which  is  gathering  freih  ftrength, 
and  that  of  the  Englifh  at  Tellecherry,  which  has  met  with 
no  difafler.  The  latter  has  a fort  Hanked  with  four  baf- 
tions  without  ditches,  a garrifon  of  three  hundred  Euro- 
peans, five  hundred  fipahis,,  and  inhabitants  to  the 
amount  of  about  fifteen  thoufand.  The  company  to 
which  it  belongs  receives  from  it  annually  fifteen  hundred 
thoufand  pound  weight  of  pepper. 

If  we  except  a few  principalities  that  fcarce  deferve 
mention,  the  ftates  we  have  been  defcribing  properly  con- 
flitute  the  whole  of  the  Malabar  coafl,  a country  more 
agreeable  than  opulent.  The  exports  are  few,  befide? 
aromatics  and  fpices.  The  principal  articles  are  fanders 
wood,  Indian  faffron,  cardamom,  ginger,  baflard  cinna- 
mon, and  pepper. 

The  fantalum  or  fanders  grows  to  the  fize  of  a walnut 
tree  ; the  fruit,  which  in  fome  degree  refembles  a cherry, 
is-  of  no  value.  The  wood,  which  is  better  in  Malabar 
than  in  any  other  place  except  Kanara,  where  it  grows 
in  Hill  higher  perfection,  is  either  red,  yellow,  or  white. 
From  the  two  laft  kinds  an  oil  is  extradted,  with  which 
tne  Chinefe,  Indians,  Perfians,  Arabians  and  Turks  anoint 
their  bodies.  It  is  likpwife  burnt  in  their  houfes,  and 
yields  a fragrant  and  wholefome  fmell.  The  red  fanders 
is  leafl  efteemed,  and  is  fcarce  ever  ufed  but  in  medicine. 

The  Indian  faffron,  called  by  the  phyficians  curcuma, 
is  a plant  with  leaves  refembling  thofe  of  the  white  helle- 
bore ; the  flower  is  of  a fine  purple  colour,  and  the  fruit 
| has,  like  our  chefnuts  a rough  coat  containing  the  feed, 

[ which  is  round  like  a pea.  The  root,  which  has  a bitter 
I tafte,  and  has  long'been  efteemed  of  an  aperient  quality, 
| was  formerly  ufed  as  a remedy  for  the  jaundice.  The 
i Indiins  make  a yellow  die  of  it,  and  it  is  an  ingredient  in 
mpft  pf  their  difhes. 
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The  cardamom  is  a grain  generally  ufed  in  Indian  ra- 
gouts: it  propagates  itfelf  without  lowing  or  planting. 
Nothing  more' is  required  than,  as  foon  as  the  rainy  fea- 
fon  is  over,  to  let  fire  to  the  herb  that  has  produced  it. 
It  is  often  mixed  with  arekka  and  betel,  and  fometimes 
chewed  afterwards.  The  moll  efteemed  fort,  which  is 
final!,  grows  in  the  territory  of  Cananor ; it  is  ufed  in 
medicine  chiefly  to  help  digellion,  and  to  ftrengthen  the 
ftomach. 

Ginger,  is  a plant  whofe  root  is  white,  tender,  and  al- 
moft  as  pungent  to  the  palate  as  pepper.  The  Indians' 
put  it  into  their  rice,  which  is  their  common  diet,  to  cor- 
re&  its  natural  infipidity.  This  fpice,  mixed  with  others, 
gives  the  dilhes  feafoned  with  it  a ftrong  tafte,  which  is 
extremely  difagreeable  to  ftrangers.  The  Europeans,  how- 
ever, who  come  to  Afia  without  fortunes,  are  obliged  to 
accuftom  themfelves  to  it.  The  others  adopt  it  out  of 
complaifance  to  their  wives,  who  are  generally  natives  of 
the  country.  It  is  here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  places; 
much  eafier  for  the  men  to  conform  to  the  taftes  and 
foibles  of  the  women,-  than  to  get  the  better  of  them. 
Perhaps  too  the  climate  may  require  this  manner  of 
living. 

Bastard  cinnamon,  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of 
carna  lignea,  is  to  be  had  at  Timor,  Java,  and  Mindanao; 
but  that  which  grows  on  the  Malabar  coaft  is  much  fupe- 
rior.  The  Dutch,  defpairing  of  their  power  to  extirpate 
the  trees  in  the  forefts  that  produce  it,  fell  upon  the  expe- 
dient during  their  fuperiority  in  Malabar,  of  compelling 
the  fovereigns  of  the  country  to  give  up  their  right  to 
bark  them.  This  prohibition,  which  was  never  llriftly 
complied  with,  has  been  lefs  fo  fince  the  nation  that  made 
it  has  loft  its  authority,  and  the  price  of  the  cinnamon  of 
Geylon  has  been  advanced  in  confequence  of  that  meafure. 
The  prefent  produce  at  Malabar  may  be  computed  at 
fwo  hundred  tlioufand  weight.  The  leaft  part  of  it  is 
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brought  to  Europe,  where  it  is  fold  for  the  beft  fort  by  B 0 0 K 


merchants  who  are  not  very  honeft ; the  reft  is  fent  over 
all  India,  where  it  fells  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  fols  a 
a pound,  though  it  cofts  no  more  than  fixk.  The  trade 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  free  Englilh  merchants  ; it 
may  admit  of  improvement,  but  will  never  come  near  that 
of  pepper. 

The  pepper-plant  is  afhrubwhofe  root  is  fin  all,  fibrous, 
and  flexible  ; it  rifes  into  a Hem,  which  requires  a tree  or 
a prop  to  fupport  it.  Its  wood  has  the  fame  fort  of  knots 
as  the  vine  ; and  wThen  it  is  dry,  it  exactly  refembles  the 
vine-branch.  The  leaves,  which  have  a ftrong  fmell  and 
a pungent  tafte,  are  oval ; but  diminifh  towards  the  ex- 
tremity, and  terminate  in  a point.  From  the  flower-buds, 
which  are  white,  and  are  (Tometimes  placed  in  the  middle 
and  fometim,es  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  are  pro- 
duced fmall  berries  refembling  thofe  of  the  currant-tree. 
Each  of  thefe  contains  between  twenty  and  thirty  corns  of 
pepper;  they  are  commonly  gathered  in  Odlober,  and 
expofed  to  the  fun  feven  or  eight  days.  The  fruit,  which 
was  green  at  firft,  and  afterwards  red,  when  ftripped  of 
its  covering,  becomes  fuch  as  we  fee  it.  The  largeft, 
heavieft,  and  leaft  fhrivelled,  is  the  beft. 

The  pepper-plant  flourilhes  in  the  iflands  of  Java,  Su- 
matra, and  Ceylon,  and  more  particularly  on  the  Malabar 
coaft.  It  is  not  fown, 'but  planted;  and  great  nicety  is 
required  in  the  choice  of  the  ftioo.ts.  It  produces  no  fruit 
till  the  end  of  three  years ; but  bears  fo  plentifully  the 
three  fucceeding  years,  that  fome  plants  yield  between  fix 
and  feven  pounds  of  pepper.  The  bark  then  begins  to 
fhrink  ; and  the  ftirub  declines  fo  fall,  that  in  twelve  years 
time  it  ceafes  bearing. 

The  culture  of  pepper  is  not  difficult ; it  is  only  neceflary* 
to  plant  it  in  a rich  foil,  and  that  the  weeds  that  grow  in 
great  abundance  round  its  roots  be  carefully  pulled  up. 
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efpecially  the  three  firft  years.  As  the  fun  is  highly  need*- 
fary  to  the  growth  of  the  pepper-plant,  when  it  is  ready 
to  bear,  the  trees  that  fupport  it  muft  be  lopped  to  pre<> 
vent  their  lhade  from  injuring  the  fruit.  When  the  feafoii 
is  over,  it  is  proper  to  prune  the  plant  quite  to  the  top,, 
Without  this  precaution  there  would  be  too  much  wood, 
and  little  fruit. 

The  pepper  exported  from  Malabar*  which  was  for- 
merly  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  is  at 
prefent  divided  between  the  Dutch,  Englilh,  and  French, 
amounts  to  about  ten  millions  weight.  At  ten  fols  a 
pound  a it  is  worth  "five  millions  b;  it  is  exported,  with 
other  productions,  for  half  that  fum.  Ey  the  fale  of  thefe 
commodities  the  country  is  enabled  to  purchafe  rice  from 
the  Ganges  and  Kanara,  coarfe  linens  from  Myfore  and 
Bengal,  and  feveral  goods  fent  from  Europe.  The  pay- 
ments in  money  amount  to  little  or  nothing. 

Kanara,  a country  bordering  upon  Malabar  properlv 
fo  called,  was  formerly  more  opulent.  It  was  an  almoft 
inexjiauftible  granary  of  rice ; but  has  been  much  on  the 
decline  fmce  it  fubmitted  to  the  yoke  of  Keyder-A]y-Khan. 
The  trade  of  this  Rate,  which  was  carried  on  freelv  at 
Mangulore  the  capital,  is  intirely  Sngrofled  by  the  con- 
queror, who  refufes  to  let  thofe  have  goods  that  do  not 
furnifh  him  with  arms,  powder  and  ammunition.  The 
Portuguefe  are,  the  Only  people  exempted  from  this  law, 
who  having  formerly  been  matters  of  this  province,  have 
always  retained  one  ttore-houfe  which  fupplies  Goa.  - 

The  commerce  that  invited  Venice  from  her  canals  and 
Amtterdam  from  her  marlhes,  had  rendered  Goa  the  cen- 
ter of  the  riches  of  india,  and  the  moft  celebrated  mart 
in  the  world.  It  is  now  reduced  to  nothing,  though  de- 
fended by  two  thoufand  European  foldiers,  a company  of 
artillery,  five  thoufand  fipahis,  and  cofts  the  Rate  annu- 
ally thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  thoufand  livres c.  Su- 
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perllition,  the  Autos  da  Fe,  and  the  monks  extinguish  all  b O O K 
defire  of  feeing  it  reftored  to  its  former  Hate.  Deprived  ^ X*L  f 
of  fo  many  fertile  provinces,  which  implicitly  obeyed  its 
laws,  it  has  nothing  remaining  but  the  fmall  ifland  on 
which  it  is  built,  and  the  two  peninfulas  that  form  its 
harbour. 

Near  a century  ago  a power  was  efiabliftied  by  fea  and 
land  to  the  north  of  Goa,  the  growth  of  which  was  not 
forefeen  by  any  body.  The  name  of  the  founder  of  it 
was  Konna  Ji  Angria.  He  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
fmall  ifland  of  Severndroog,  where  he  ferved  as  a foldier, 
and  built  a light  yeflel  on  which  he  embarked  as  a pirate. 

At  firft  he  confined  his  attacks  to  the  Moorilh  or  Indian 
velfels  trading  upon  that  coaffc.  His  fuccefs,  experience, 
and  the  number  of  adventurers  whom  the  fame  of  his 
courage  and  generofity  invited  to  join  him,  enabled  him 
to  engage  in  the  greateft  enterprizes.  By  degrees  he  ac- 
quired a dominion  extending  forty  leagues  over  the  fea, 
and  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  over  land,  accord- 
ing as  the  places  were  fituated  conveniently  for  defence. 

His  fuccefs  and  renown  were,  however,  principally  owing 
to  his  naval  operations:  which  were  fuccefsfully  kept  up 
by  his  fuccefibrs.  Mailers  of  the  coaft,  thefe  pirates  at- 
tacked the  velfels  of  all  nations  without  diftindtion.  Be- 
Tides  a great  number  of  fmall  craft,  they  feized  thelargeft 
Ihips  belonging  to  the  European  powers ; the  Derby  and 
the  Relloration  belonging  to  the  Englifti,  the  Jupiter  be- 
longing to  the  French,  and  three  Dutch  velfels  at  once, 

*one  of  which  carried  fifty  guns. 

The  plan  of  the  Englilh  was  difconcerted  by  thefe  de- 
predations. They  had  viewed  with . pleafure  the  firft  at- 
tempts of  thefe  pirates,  which  threw  the  greateft  part  of 
the  trade,  and  the  whole  navigation  into  their  hands ; 
becaufe  their  Ihips  were  of  greater  force  and  better  man- 
ned than  thofe  of  the  country.*  They  could  no  longer 
boaft  this  advantage,  when  the  velfels  belonging  to  Bom- 
bay, 
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bay,  which  traded  upon  the  coaft  were  infulted,  the  car- 
goes plundered,  and  the  failors  taken  prifoners.  The  pre- 
caution taken  never  to  fail  without  a convoy  was  very  ex- 
penfive,  and  proved  ineffectual.  The  convoys  were  often 
difperfed  and  fometimes  taken.  Thefe  depredations  de- 
termined the  company  in  1722  to  join  their  forces  with 
thofe  of  the  Fortuguefe,  who  were  equally  exafperated 
againft  thefe  pirates ; and  it  was  determined  between 
them  to  deftroy  the  place  of  their  refort.  The  expedi- 
tion was  dilgraceful  and  abortive.  That  which  was  un-' 
dertaken  by  the  Dutch,  two  years  after,  with  feven  men 
of  war  and  two  bomb  ketches,  met  with  no  better  fuccefs,  a. 
At  length  the  Marattos,  upon  Angria’s  refufing  to  pay  a 
tribute  which  had  long  been  cuftomary,  agreed  to  attack 
the  common  enemy  by  land,  whilft  the  Englifh  attacked 
them  by  fea.  This  confederacy  obtained  for  them  a com- 
plete conqueft.  Moft  of  the  harbours  and  forts  were 
taken  in  the  campaign  of  1755.  Geriah,  the  capital, 
furrendered  the  year  following,  and  with  it  fell  an  em- 
pire whofe  profperity  had  been  only  founded  on  public  ca- 
lamities. By  its  ruin  the  power  of  the  Marattos,  which 
was  formidable  already,  was  unhappily  increafed. 

These  people,  who  had  been  long  confined  within  the 
limits  of  their  mountains,  have  by  degrees  extended  them- 
felves  towards  the  fea,  and  at  prefent  poffefs  the  large 
tradt  between  Surat  and  Goa,  where  they  equally  threaten 
thefe  two  cities.  They  are  famous  for  their  incurfions 
and  depredations  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Delhi,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges^ 
but  the  center  of  their  greateft  ftrength,  and  their  fixed 
ftation  is  at  Malabar.  That  fpirit  of  rapine,  which  they 
carry  into  the  countrfes  where  they  occafionally  make  in- 
roads, is  not  to  be  found  in  the  provinces  they  have  con- 
quered. One  may  venture  to  predidl,  that  Bacaim  Chaul, 
Dabul,.  and  many  other  places,  that  were  fo  long  oppreffed 
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by  the  tyranny  of  the,  Rortuguefe  will  make  fome  figure  B 
^gain  under  the  government  of  the  Marattas.  The  fate 
of  Surat  is  an  objeft  of  ftill  greater  importance. 

This  town  was  for  a long  time  the  only  fea-pdrt  for  the 
exportation  of  the  manufactures  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
and  the  importation  of  whatever  was  necefiary  to  fupply  its 
tonfumption.  To  fecure  its  allegiance*  and  provide  for 
its  defenc'e,  a citadel  was  built,  the  commandant  of  which 
had  no  authority  over  that  of  the  town ; care  was  even 
taken  to  chufe  two  governors,  who,  from  their  character;, 
were  not  likely  to  unite  in  oppreffing  trade.  Some  dif- 
agreeable  circumftances  gave  rife  to  a third  power.  The 
Indian  feas  were  infefted  with  pirates  who  interrupted  the 
navigation,  and  hindered  deVout  Muflulmen  from  making 
voyages  to  Mecca.  The  emperor  thoxight  the  fuperinten- 
dant  of  a colony  at  Coffrees,  fettled  atRajapour,  would  be 
a proper  perfon  to  Rop  the  progrefs  of  thefe  depredations, 
and  appointed  him  his  admiral.  Three  lacks  of  roupees, 
br  720,600  litres  a*  were  affigned  him  for  hi's  annual  pay. 
This  falary  not  being  punftually  paid,  the  admiral  feized 
the  caftle,  and  from  that  fortrefs  laid  the  town  under 
Contribution.  A fcerie  of  general  confufion  enfued  ; and 
the.  avarice  of  the  Marattas,  always  reMefsj  became  more 
rapacious  than  Sven  Thefe  Barbarians,  who  had  ex- 
tended their  ufurpatiohs  even  to  the  gates  of  the  place, 
bad,  for  a long  time,  been  allowed  a third  part  of  the 
duties,  on  Condition  that  they  Ihoiild  hot  molefi:  the  inland 
trade.  They  contented  thCrhfelves  with  this  contribution, 
fo  long  as  fortune  did  not  throw  more  confiderable  advan- 
tages in  their  way;  As  foon  as  they  perceived  this  ferment 
among  the  citizens,  not  doubting  that  one  bf  the  parties 
might  be  tranfported  fo  far  by  refentment  as  to  open  the 
gates  to  them,  they  drew  their  forces  near  to  the  walls. 
The  traders  finding  their  effedts  daily  in  danger  of  being 
plundered,  called  the  Englilh  to  their  afiiftance  in  1759* 
and  aided  them  in  taking  the  citadel.  The  court  of  Delhi 
8 Between  30,000  and  40,000k 
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confirmed  tli^em  in  the  pofieflion  of  it,  and  in  the  exercifc 
of  the  naval  command,  together  with  the  appointments 
annexed  to  both  commifiions.  This  revolution  reftored 
tranquillity  to  Surat ; but  Bombay,  which  was  the  caufe 
of  it,  acquired  an  addition  of  credit,  wealth,  and  power. 

This  fmall  ifland,  which  is  not  more  than  twenty  miles 
in  circumference,  was,  for  a long  time,  of  little  fervice 
to  the  Englifh.  Nobody  chofe  to  fettle  in  a country,  fo 
unhealthy,  as  to  give  rife  to  the  proverb.  That  at  Bombay 
a man’s  life  did  not  exceed  two  monfoons : the  unwholefome- 
nefs  of  the  air  was  attributed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the 
water,  the  low  marfhy  grounds,  and  to  the  offenfive  fmell 
of  the  fifli  ufed  in  manuring  the  roots  of  trees.  Every 
poflible  remedy  was  ufed  to  remove  thefe  caufes  of  morta- 
lity. The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  colony  increafed 
in  proportion  as  thefe  deftru&ive  principles  were  dimi- 
nilhed  : and  is  computed  to  amount  at  prefent  to  fifty 
thoufand  Indians,  born  in  the  ifland,  or  induced  to  fettle 
there  by  the  lenity  of  the  government.  Of  thefe,  fome 
are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  a greater  number 
in  that  of  cocoa-trees  which  cover  the  plains,  and  the 
reft  are  engaged  in  navigation  and  other  ufeful  labours, 
which  are  continually  improving. 

Bombay  was  at  firft  confidered  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  an  excellent  harbour,  which,  in  times  of  peace, 
ferved  as  a place  of  refrelhment  for  the  merchant-men 
frequenting  the  Malabar  coafts ; and  in  time  of  war,  as 
a winter  Ration  for  the  lquadrons  that  government  might 
fend  to  India.  This  was  a very  valuable  advantage  in 
feas  where  there  are  fo  few  good  bays,  and  where  the 
Englifh  have  no  other  but  this.  The  fettlement  has  fince 
been  rendered  much  more  ufeful.  The  company  have 
made  it  the  mart  of  all  their  trade  with  Malabar,  Surat, 
and  the  Perfian  and  Arabian  Gulphs.  Its  fituation  has  in- 
vited the  Englifh  merchants  to  refort  thither;  and  by 
their  means  trade  is  carried  on  with  greater  fpirit.  The 
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tyranny  exercifed  by  the  Angrias  upon  the  continent  has 
compelled  fome  of  the  Banians  to  take  refuge  at  Bombay, 
notwithftanding  the  averfion  thefe  people,  who  nevef 
drink  fpirituous  liquors,  muft  have  to  live  in  a place  where 
the  water  is  fo  bad.  Some  rich  Moors  have  likewife 
removed  hither  in  confequence  of  the  difturbances  at 
Surat. 


It-  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  fiich  a number  of  men* 
Who,  with  the  advantages  of  induftry  and  large  capitals* 
were  intent  on  amaffing  wealth,  fhould  remain  inactive. 
From  Malabar,  they  furnilhed  themfelves  With  fhip-timber* 
and  kayar  for  cordage  : thefe  were  worked  up  by  the  Parfees 
from  Guzarat.  The  failors  of  the  country,  under  the  com- 
mand of  European  officers,  have  been  found  capable  of 
navigating  their  fhips.  Surat  fupplies  cargoes,  partly  on 
its  own  account,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  merchants 
of  Bombay.  They  fend  out  annually  two  fhips  from 
Baffora,  one  for  Jodda,  one  for  Mocha,  and  fometimes  one 
for  China.  The  cargoes  of  all  thefe  fhips  are  immenfely 
rich*  Other  veffels  of  lefs  confequence  are  difpatched 
from  the  colony  itfelf. 

The  private  fhips  of  the  company,  are  deftiiied  for  the 
faXories  they  have  eftablifhed  between  Surat  and  Cape 
Comorin.  The  roupees  of  Bombay,  which  have  been 
fubftituted  inflead  of  thofe  of  Surat,  throughout  the  coaft, 
and  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  give  the  com- 
pany an  advantage  of  five  per  cent,  over  all  the  nations 
that  are  their  rivals.  They  likewife  fend  cargoes  to  Baf- 
fora.  Bender- Abaffi,  and  Sindi,  where  the  fale  of  their 
cloths  is  the  principal  object  of  their  fettlements.  Thir- 
teen or  fourteen  hundred  bales  are  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
Confumption.  Their  connexions  with  Surat  are  Bill 
more  advantageous ; this  place  buys  of  them  a large  quan-* 
tity  of  iron  and  lead,  and  fome  woollen-cloths ; the  fhips 
are  freighted  back  from  hence  with  manufaXures  to  a 
great  amount. 
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The  ihips  fent  from  Europe  formerly  failed  to  the  fea- 
port,  where  they  were  to  take  in  their  lading.  They  novr 
put  in  at  Bombay.  This  alteration  owes  its  rife  to  the 
advantage  the  company  have  of  tranfporting  hither  all 
the  merchandife  of  the  country  without  expence,  fine© 
they  have  been  inverted  with  the  dignity  of  admiral  to 
the  great  Mogul,  and  in  confequence  of  this  appointment 
have  been  obliged  to  maintain  a maritime  force  upon  the 
eoart. 

The  detail  into  which  we  have  entered,  may  incline 
the  reader  to  fuppofe  that  the  rttuation  of  the  Englilh  at 
Malabar  is  equal  to  their  withes.  It  is  neverthelefs  cer- 
tain that  they  gain  no  more  than  2,250,000  livres*  from 
all  the  fettlements  they  have  upon  this  coaftj  whereas 
their  annual  expences  exceed  fix  millions  \ 

If  the  attention  of  the  company  had  not  been  diverted 
by  the  great  feenes  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  in  Bengal,  it  is  natural  to 
believe  their  affairs  would  be  in  a better  ftate  at  Malabar. 

The  fortifications  at  Bombay  would  not  have  been 
enlarged,  then  reduced,  then  extended  again,  and  in  ftiort 
altered  a hundred  different  times.  Had  the  plans  been 
drawn  by  Ikilful  engineers,  and  executed  by  honeft  work- 
men, thofe  , enormous  expences,  which  have  excited  fuch 
a general  indignation,  might  have  been  avoided. 

They  would  have  fent  from  the  Ganges,  or  from  Eu- 
rope, a fund  fufficient  to  purchafe  feven  or  eight  rich  car- 
goes every  year,  inftead  of  three  or  four  very  Bender 
ones  furnilhed  by  a declining  and  almoft  deferted  trade. 
The  ftate  of  weaknefs,  anarchy,  and  war,  in  which  the 
independent  kingdoms  of  this  continent,  particularly 
towards  the  fouth,  are  perpetually  involved,  would  have  fug- 
gefted  a plan  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  the  interefts  of  the  nation,  by  whofe  influence  it  would 
have  been  procured. 
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In  a word,  the  company  might  have  obtained  th$  ifland  BOOK 


of  Salfette,  which  was  offered  to  them  by  the  Marattas,  . 
on  condition  of  their  affifting  them,  on  a fudden  emer- 
gency, with  five  hundred  men  againfl  the  fubah  of  the 
decan  : and  by  this,  arrangement  they  would  have  freed 
themfelves  from  the  ihameful  necefiity  they  are  under  of 
depending  upon  thefe  people  for  fubfiftence. 

The  fertile  ifland  of  Salfette,  which  is.  twenty-fix  miles 
in  length,  and  eight  or  nine  in  breadth,  was  taken  by  the 
Marattas  from  the  Portuguefe.  Mafters  of  this  poft, 
they  threatened  Bombay,  which  is  only  feparated  from  it 
by  a narrow  channel  fordable  at  low  water.  Nov/  that 
the  Englifh  have  raifed  large  fortifications,  and  placed  a 
numerous  garrifon  in  their  colony,  which  is  become  of 
greater  importance,  an  invafion  is  impracticable.  The 
Marattas  themfelves  are  convinced  of  it;  but  they  think 
it  is  in  their  power  to  ruin  this  fettlement  even  without 
attacking  it.  This,  they  affirm,  would  eafily  be  done  by 
refufing  to  furnifh  it  with  provifions  from  Salfette,  and 
preventing  its  procuring  them  from  the  continent.  Per- 
fons  of  obfervation,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
fituation  of  the  places,  find  fomething  more  than  proba- 
bility in  thefe  ideas. 

The  truth  is,  that  ever  fince  that  wrong  ftep  was  taken, 
though  perhaps  it  was  unavoidable,  of  putting  into  the 
hands  of  the  Marattas,  all  the  ports  which  belonged  to 
the  Angrias,  thofe  barbarians  are  daily  augmenting  their 
marine.  Their  ambition  will  increafe  with  their  power; 
and  it  is  impoffible  but  in  the  long  run,  their  claims  and 
thofe  of  the  Englifh  mull  interfere. 

If  we  might  hazard  a conjb&ure  we  fhould  not  fcruple 
to  prophefy  that  the  company’s  agents  v/ill  be  the  au- 
thors of  the  rupture.  Befides,  that  propenfity  to  raife  dif- 
turbances,  which  is  common  to  all  of  that  clafs,  becaufe 
confufion  is  favourable  to  their  avari'tious  views' ; they 
are  devoured  with  fecret  fpleen  at  having  no  fhare  in  thofe 
X 3 immenfc 
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B °II]P  ^ bnmenfe  fortunes,  which  are  made  on  the  Coromandel 
» — coaft,  and  efpecially  in  Bengal.  Their  avarice,  jealoufy, 
and  even  their  pride  will  incline  them  to  reprefent  the 
Marattas  as  turbulent  neighbours,  always  intent  upon 
the  invafion  of  Bombay;  to  magnify  the  facility  of  dif- 
perfing  thefe  banditti,  provided  they  have  a proper  force; 
to  giye  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  advantage  of  plundering 
their  mountains,  filled  with  the  treafures  of  Indoftan, 
which  they  have  been  accumulating  during  a whole  cen-  - 
tury.  The  company,  aceuftomed  to  conqueft,  and  hav- 
ing no  longer  any  urgent  occafion  for  their  troops  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  will  adopt  a plan  that  promifes 
them  an  acceffion  of  riches,  glory,  and  power.  If  thofe 
who  dread  this  fpirit  of  ambition,  ihould  prevail  with  them 
not  to  embark  in  this  new  enterprize,  they  will  be  forced 
into  it  by  their  fervants ; and  however  the  event  of  this 
war  may  operate  upon  their  interefts,  thofe  who  involve 
them  in  it  will  be  fure  to  be  gainers.  There  is  lefs  reafon 
to  fear  a misfortune  of  this  kind  on  the  coafts  of  Coro- 
mandel and  Orixa,  which  extend  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  Ganges. 

General  Geographers  and  hiftorians  always  confider  thefe  as 

coaft  of  Co-  countries  inhabited  by  two  nations,  whofe  Ian- 

romandel  guage,  genius,  and  manners  have  not  the  leafi  refemblance. 
the  EnglSh  But  as  the  commerce  carried  on  there  is  nearly  the  fame, 
inparticu-  and  carried  on  in  the  fame  manner;  we  fhall  comprehend 
them  both  under  the  general  name  of  Coromandeh  The 
two  coafts  refemble  each  other  in  other  refpe&s.  In  both 
of  them,  there  reigns  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the 
end  of  O ftober  an  exceflive  heat,  which  begins  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  continues  till  nine  in  the  evening. 
During  the  night  it  is  always  allayed  by  a fea-breeze, 
that  blows  from  the  fouth-eaft ; and  moft  commonly  this 
refrefhmg  gale  begins  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  The 
air  is  lefs  inflamed,  though  too  hot  the  reft  of  the  year. 

It  rains  almoft  continually  during  the  months  of  Novem- 
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her  and  December.  This  immenfe  trad  is  covered  with  BOOK 
a parched  fand  for  the  fpace  of  two  miles,  and  fometimes  . / ' , 

only  one  mile. 

There  were  many  reafons  why  this  country  was  at 
firft  negle&ed  by  the  Europeans  who  came  to  India.  It 
was  feparated  by  inacceffible  mountains  from  Malabar, 
where  thefe  bold  navigators  endeavoured  to  fettle  them- 
felves.  , Spices  and  aromatics,  which  were  the  principal 
objects  of  their  attention  were  not  to  be  found  there.  In 
fhort,  civil  diffenfions  had  banilhed  from  it  tranquility,  fe- 
curity  and  induftry. 

At  that  period,  the  empire  of  Bifnagar,  to  which  this  vaft 
country  wasfubjedt,  was  falling  to  ruin.  The  firft  monarchs 
of  that  iiluftrious  ftate  owed  their  power  to  their  abilities. 

They  headed  their  armies  in  war;  in  peace,  they  direfted 
their  councils,  vifited  their  provinces,  and  adminiftered 
juftice.  Profperity  corrupted  them.  By  degrees  they  fell 
into  a habit  of  withdrawing  themfelves  from  the  light  of 
their  people,  and  of  leaving  the  cares  of  government  to 
their  generals  and  minifters.  This  condutt  paved  the 
way  to  their  ruin.  The  governors  of  Vifapour,  the  Car- 
natic, Golconda,  and  Orixa,  threw  off  their  dependence, 
and  affumed  the  title  of  kings.  Thole  of  Madura,  Tan- 
jour,  Myfore,  Gingi,  and  fome  others,  likewife  ufurped 
the  fovereign  authority,  but  retained  their  antient  ftile 
of  Naick.  This  great  revolution  had  juft  happened,  when 
the  Europeans  appeared  upon  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 

The  foreign  trade  was  at  that  time  inc.onfiderable ; it 
confifted  only  of  diamonds  from  Golconda,  which  were 
carried  t©  Calicut  and  Surat,  and  from  thence  to  Ormuis 
or  Suez,  whence  they  were  circulated  through  Europe  and 
Alia.  Maffuliparan,  the  richeft  and  moft  populous  city 
in  thefe  countries,  was  the  only  market  that  was  known 
for  linens ; they  were  purchafed  at  a great  fair  annually 
bolden  there  by  the  Arabian  and  Malayan  veffels  that  fre- 
quented t/hat  bay,  and  by  caravans  that  arrived  from 
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diftant  parts.  The  linens  were  exported  to  the  fame  places 
as  the  diamonds.^ 

The  fondnefs  for  the  manufactures  of  Coromandel* 
which  began  to  prevail  here,  infpired  all  the  European 
nations  trading  to  the  Indian  feas  with  the  refplution  of 
forming  fettlements  there.  v They  were  not  difcouraged 
f ither  by  the  difficulty  of  conveying  goods  from  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  where  there  was  no  navigable  river ; 
by  the  total  want  of  harbours,  where  the  fea,  at  one  feafon 
of  the  year,',  is  not  navigable ; by  the  barrennefs  of  the 
coafts  for  the  moll  part  uncultivated  and  uninhabited;  nor 
by  the  tyranny  and  fluctuating  Rate  of  the  government. 
They  thought  that  filver  would  be  induftrioufly  fought 
after;  that  Pegu  would  furniffi  timber  for  building,  and 
Bengal  corn  for  fubfiftence ; that  a profperous  voyage  of 
nine  months  would  be  more  than  fufficient  to  complete 
their  ladings;  and  that,  by  fortifying  themfelves,  they, 
fhould  be  fecure  againft  the  attacks  of  the  weak  tyrants, 
that  opprefied  thefe  countries. 

The  firft  colonies  were  eftabliffied  near  the  fhore.  Some 
of  them  obtained  a fettlement  by  force : moft  of  them 
were  formed  with  the  confent  of  the  fovereigns,  and  all 
were  confined  to  a very  narrow  traCt  of  land.  The  boun- 
daries of  each  were  marked  out  by  a hedge  of  thorny 
plants,  which  was  their  only  defence.  In  time  fortifica- 
tions were  railed;  and  the  fecurity  derived  from  them 
added  to  the  lenity  of  the  government,  foon  increafed  the 
number  of  colonifts.  The  fplendor  and  independence 
of  thefe  fettlements  feveral  t,imes  raifed  the  jealoufy  of 
the  princes  in  whofe  dominions  they  were  formed;  but 
their  attempts  to  'demolifh  them  proved  abortive.  Each 
colony  increafed  in  profperity  in  proportion  to  the  riches 
and  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  that  founded  it. 

None  of  the  companies  that  exercifed  an  exclufive  pri- 
vilege beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  any  concern 
In  the  trade  of  diamonds ; which  way  always  left  to  pri- 
vate 
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vate  merchants,  and  by  degrees  fell  intirely  into  the  hands  B K- 
of  the  Englifh,  or  the  Jews  and  Armenians  that  lived  un-  ^ - > 
der  their  protection.  At  prefent  this  grand  objeCt  of 
luxury  and  induflry  rs  much  reduced.  The  revolutions  that 
have  happened  in  Indoltan,  have  prevented  people  from 
■reforting  to  thefe  rich  mines;  and  the  anarchy  into  which 
this  unhappy  country  is  plunged,  leaves  no  room  to  hope 
that  they  will  be  frequented  again.  The  whole  of  the 
commercial  operations  on  the  co-all  of  Coromandel  is  con- 
fined to  the  purchafe  of  cottons. 

The  manufacturing  of  the  white  cottons  brought  there, 
differs  fo  little  from  that  of  ours,  that  it  would  be  nei- 
ther intereffing  nor  inllruCtive  to  enter  into  a minute  de- 
fcription  of  it.  The  procefs  ufed  in  making  their  printed 
cottons,  which  was  at  firft  fervilely  followed  in  Europe, 
has  lince  been  rendered  more  fimple  and  brought  to 
greater  perfection  by  our  manufacturers.  The  painted 
cottons,  which  are  iikewife  bought  there,  we  have  not  yet 
attempted  to  imitate.  Thofe,  who  imagine  we  have  been 
prevented  from  undertaking  this  branch,  merely  by  the 
high  price  of  labour  among  us,  are  miftaken.  Nature 
has  not  given  us  the  wild  fruits  and  drugs  neceffary  for 
the  compofition  of  thofe  bright  and  indelible  colours, 
which  conftitute  the  principal  merit  of  the  Indian  manu- 
factures; nor  has  ihe  furnilhed  us  with  the  waters  that 
ferve  to  fix  them;  and  which  are  good  at  Pondicherry, 
but  excellent  at  Madras,  Paliacate,  Maffulipatan,  and 
Timilipatan. 

The  Indians  do  not  univerfally  obferve  the  fame  me- 
thod in  painting  their  cottons;  either  becaufe  there  are 
fome  niceties  peculiar  to  certain  provinces,  or  becaufe  dif- 
ferent foils  produce  different  drugs  for  the  fame  ufes. 

We  Ihould  tire  the  patience  of  our  readers,  were  we  to 
trace  the  flow  and  painful  progrefs  of  the1  Indians  in  the 
art  of  painting  their  cottons.  It  is  natural  to  believe 
that  they  owe  it  to  length  of  time,  rather  than  to  the  fer- 
2 ' tility 
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tility  of  their  genius.  What  feems  to  authorize  this  con- 
jecture is,  that  they  have  flopped  in  their  career,  and  have 
not  advanced  a fingle  flep  in  the  arts  for  many  ages; 
whereas  we  have  proceeded  with  amazing  rapidity,  and 
view  with  an  emulation  full  of  confidence,  the  immenfe 
fpace  that  flill  lies  between  us  and  the  goal.  Indeed, 
were  we  to  confider  only  the  want  of  invention  in  the 
Indians,  we  fhould  be  tempted  to  believe  that  from  time 
immemorial  they  had  received  the  arts  they  cultivate 
from  fome  more  induflrious  nation  : but  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  thefe  arts  have  a peculiar  dependence  on  the 
materials,  gums,  colours,  and  productions  of  India,  we 
cannot  but  be  convinced  that  they  are  natives  of  that 
country. 

It  may  appear  fomewhat  furprizing  that  cottons  painted 
with  all  colours  fhould  be  fold  at  fo  moderate  a price  that 
they  are  almofl  as  cheap  as  thofe  which  have  only  two  or 
three.  But  it  mufl  be  obferved  that  the  merchants  of  the 
country  fell,  and  to  all  the  companies,  a large  quantity  of 
cottons  at  a time  : and  that  the  demand  for  cottons  painted 
of  all  colours  makes  but  a fmall  article  in  their  affort- 
ments,  as  they  are  not  much  efteemed  in  Europe. 

Though  cottons  of  all  forts  are  in  fome  degree  manu- 
factured throughout  the  whole  country  of  Indoftan,  which 
extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to.  the  banks  of  the  Ganges; 
it  is  obfervable,  that  the  fine  forts  are  made  in  the  eaflern 
part,  the  common  ones  in  the  center,  and  the  coarfe  ones 
in  the  moft  weftern  parts.  Factories  are  eflablifhed  in 
the  European  colonies,  and  upon  the  coafl : they  are 
found  in  greater  number  at  the  diflance  of  five  or  fix 
leagues  from  the  fea,  where  cotton  is  more  cultivated  and 
provifions  are  cheaper.  The  purchafes  they  make  there, 
^re  carried  thirty  or  forty  leagues  further  into  the  coun- 
try. The  Indian  merchants  fettled  in  our  faftories,  have 
always  the  management  of  this  bufinefs. 

The 
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The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  that  are  wanted  B 
are  fettled  with  thefe  people  : the  price  is  fixed  according  , 
to  the  patterns : and,  at  the  time  the  contraft  is  made,  a 
third  or  a fourth  part  of  the  money  agreed  for,  is  ad- 
vanced. This  arrangement  is  owing  to  the  neceffity  thefe 
merchants  themfelves  lie  under  of  advancing  money  to 
the  workmen  by  their  partners  or  agents  who  are  difperfed 
through  the  whole  country,  of  keeping  a watchful  eye 
upon  them  for  fear  of  lofing  what  they  have  advanced, 
and  of  gradually  leffening  the  fum  by  calling  for  the  cot- 
tons as  fall  as  they  are  worked  off.  Without  thefe  pre- 
cautions, nothing  could  be  depended  upon  in  an  oppref- 
five  government,  where  the  weaver  cannot  work  on  his  own 
account,  either  becaufe  his  circumllances  will  not  perrhit, 
or  becaufe  he  dares  not  venture  to  difcover  them  for  fear 
of  exa£tions. 

The  companies  that  have  either  fuccefs  or  good  ma- 
nagement conllantly  keep  a year’s  advance-money  in  their 
fettlements.  By  this  method  they  are  fure  of  having  the 
quantity  of  goods  they  have  occafion  for,  and  of  the  qua- 
lity they  chufe,  at  the  mod  convenient  time : not  to  men- 
tion that  their  workmen,  and  their  merchants,  who  are 
kept  in  conllant  employment,  never  leave  them. 

Those  nations  that  want  money  and  credit  cannot  be- 
gin their  mercantile  operations  till  the  arrival  of  their 
Ihips.  They  have  only  five  or  fix  months,  at  moft,  to  exe- 
cute the  orders  fent  from  Europe.  The  goods  are  manu- 
factured and  examined  in  hafte ; and  they  are  even  obliged 
to  take  fueh  as  are  known  to  be  bad,  and  would  be  rejected 
at  any  other  time.  The  neceffity  they  are  under  of  com- 
pleting their  cargoes,  and  fitting  out  their  veflels  before 
the  hurricanes  come  on,  allow  no  time  for  nicety  of  in- 
IpeCtion., 

It  would  be  a miftaken  notion  to  imagine  that  the 
country  agents  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  order  goods  to 
be  made  on  their  account,  in  hopes  of  felling  them  with 
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a reafonable  advantage  to  the  company  in  whofe  fervice 
they  are  engaged.  For  befides  that  the  generality  of  them 
are  not  rich  enough  to  embark  in  fo  large  an  undertaking, 
they  would  not  be  certain  of  finding  their  account  in  it. 
If  the  company  that  employ  them,  Ihould  be  hindered  by 
unforefeen  accidents,  from  fending  the  ufual  number  of 
fhips,  thefe  merchants  would  have  no  vent  for  their  com- 
modities. The  Indians,  the  form  of  whofe  drefs  requires 
different  breadths  and  lengths  from  thofe  of  the  cottons 
fabricated  for  our  ufe,  would  not  purchafe  them ; and 
the  other  European  companies  would  be  provided,  or  cer- 
tain of  being  provided  with  whatever  the  extent  of  their 
trade  required,  and  their  cafh  enabled  them  to  purchafe. 
The  plan  of  procuring  loans  which  was  contrived  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  never  has  been,  or  can  be  ufeful. 

It  has  been  a cuftom,  time  immemorial  in  Indoftan 
for  every  citizen  who  borrows  money  to  give  a written  in- 
ftrument  to  his  creditor.  This  deed  is  of  no  force  in  a 
court  of  judicature,  unlefs  it  be  figned  by  three  witneffes, 
and  bears  the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  year  when  it  was 
made,  with  the  rate  of intereft  agreed  upon  by  the  parties. 
If  the  borrower  fails  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  he  may 
be  arrefted  by  the  lender  himfelf.  He  is  never  imprifoned, 
becaufe  there  is  no  fear  of  his  making  his  efcape.  He 
would  not  even  eat  without  obtaining  leave  of  his  cre- 
ditor. 

The  Indians  make  a threefold  divifion  of  intereft; 
one  of  which  is  vice,  another  neither  vice  nor  virtue, 
and  a third  virtue : this  is  their  manner  of  expreffion. 
The  intereft  that  is  fin,  is  four  per  cent,  a month ; the 
intereft  that  is  neither  vice  nor  virtue  is  two ; and  the 
intereft  that  is  virtue,  one.  The  laft  is,  in  their  opinion, 
an  aft  of  beneficence  that  only  belongs  to  the  moft  heroic 
minds.  Yet  though  the  Europeans,  who  are  forced  to 
borrow,  meet  with  this  treatment,  it  is  plain  they  cannot 
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avail  themfelves  of  the  indulgence  without  involving  them-  B O K 
felves  in  ruin. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Coromandel  is  notin  the  hands  of 
the  natives.  Only  in  the  weftern  part,  indeed,  there  are 
Mohammedans,  known  by  the  name  of  Chalias,  who, 
at  Naour  and  Porto-Nuovo,  fend  out  Ihips  to  Achen,  Mer- 
guy,  Siam,  and  the  eaflern  coafl.  Befides  veffels  of  con- 
liderable  iburden  employed  in  thefe  voyages,  they  have 
fmaller  embarkations  for  the  coafling  trade  for  Ceylon, 
and  the  pearl  filhery.  The  Indians  of  Maffulipatan  turn 
their  attention  another  way.  They  import  white  callicoes 
from  Bengal,  which  they  dye  or  print,  and  fell  them 
again  at  the  places  from  whence  they  had  them,  at  thirty- 
five  or  forty  per  cent,  advantage. 

Excepting  thefe  tranfaftions,  which  are  of  very  little 
confequence,  the  whole  trade  is  veiled  in  the  Europeans 
who  have  no  partners  but  a few  Banians  and  Armenians 
fettled  in  their  colonies.  The  quantity  of  callicoes 
exported  from  Coromandel  to  the  different  fea-ports  in 
India,  may  be  computed  at  three  thoufand  five  hundred 
bales.  Of  thefe  the  French  carry  eight  hundred  to  Ma- 
labar, Mocha,  and  the  ille  of  France  ; the  Englilh,  twelve 
hundred  to  Bombay,  Malabar,  Sumatra,  and  the  Phi- 
lippine Illands ; and  the  Dutch  fifteen  hundred  to  their 
feveral  fettlements.  Except  five  hundred  bales  dellined 
for  Manilla,  each  of  the  value  of  2,400  livres  a,  the  others 
ate  of  fo  ordinary  a kind  that  they  do  not  exceed  720 
livres  b at  prime  coll : fo  that  the  whole  number  of  three 
thoufand  five  hundred  bales  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
3,360,000  livres  c. 

Coromandel  furnilhes  Europe  with  nine  thoufand  five 
hundred  bales ; eight  hundred  of  which  are  brought  by 
the  Danes ; two  thoufand  five  hundred  by  the  French ; 
three  thoufand  by  the  Englifnj  and  three  thoufand  two 
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B °in  K hundred  hy  the  Dutch.  A confiderable  part  of  thefe  cal- 

C,— ^ ) bcoes  is  dyed  blue,  or  ftriped  with  red  and  blue  for  the 

trade  of  the  Blacks.  The  others  are  fine  muflin,  printed 
callicoes,  and  hankerchiefs  from  Maflulipatam,  or  Palia- 
cate.  It  is  proved  by  experience,  that  one  with  another, 
each  bale,  in  the  nine  thoufand  five  hundred,  cofts  only 
960  livres a,  confequently  they  ought  to  bring  in  to  the 
workfliop  where  they  are  manufactured  8,160,000  livres  b. 

The  payments  are  not  entirely  made  in  fpecie  either  in 
Europe  or  Afia ; we  give  in  exchange,  cloths,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  coral,  and  fome  other  articles  of  lefs  value.  On 
the  other  hand,  Afiapays  with  fpices,  pepper,  rice,  fugar, 
corn,  and  dates.  All  thefe  articles  taken  together,  may 
amount  to  4,800,000  livres  c.  From  this  calculation  it 
follows,  that  Coromandel  receives  6,720,000  livres  d in 
money. 

The  Englifh,  who  have  acquired  the  fame  fuperiority 
upon  this  coaft  that  they  have  gained  elfewhere,  have 
formed  on  it  feveral  fettlemerits.  In  1757,  they  took 
pofleffion  of  Madura,  a confiderable  town,  and  tolerably 
well  fortified : but  they  did  not  fix  there  with  any  com- 
mercial views.  The  cottons  calculated  for  the  eaftern 
part  of  Afia,  and  for  Africa,  which  are  manufactured  in 
the  kingdom  belonging  to  this  capital,  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  carried  to  the  Dutch  factories  on  the  coaft  of  the 
pearl  fiftiery.  The  only  ufe  the  Englilh  make  of  this  ac» 
quifition  is  to  raife  from  it  a revenue  fufficient  to  over- 
balance the  expences  that  are  unavoidably  incurred  there. 

Trichinopoly,  though  totally  deftroyed  by  the  cruel 
wars  it  has  fuftained,  is  of  much  more  importance  to  them. 
This  ftrong  poft  is  the  key  of  Tanjour,  Myfore,  and  Ma- 
dura, and  gives  them  great  influence  in  thofe  three  ftates. 

It  was  folely  with  the  view  of  fecuring  an  eafy  commu- 
nication with  this  celebrated  fortrefs,  that  they  took  pof- 
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feflion  of  Devi-Cottah  in  1749,  whofe  territory  is  no  more 
than  three  miles  in  circumference.  There  is  no  kind  of 
manufacture  carried  on,  either  upon  the  fpot,  or  in  the 
.neighbourhood,  the  only  produce  being  fome  wood,  and 
a little  rice.  The  defence  of  this  factory  colls  about 
40,000  livres  a ; an  expence  that  takes  away  the  whole 
profits  of  it.  It  would,  notwithftanding,  be  a poll  of  im- 
portance, if  what  has  been  advanced  by  fome  intelligent 
men  be  true,  that  the  Coleroon  might,  at  an  eafy  expence, 
be  put  into  a condition  to  receive  the  largeft  velfels.  The 
coall  of  Coromandel  would  not  then  be  without  harbours  ; 
and  the  nation,  mailers  of  the  only  port  in  thofe  parts, 
would  have  a powerful  means  of  improving  their  com- 
merce, which  their  rivals  would  be  deprived  of. 

In  1686,  the  Englilh  purchafed  Cudalore,  with  a terri- 
tory extending  eight  miles  along  the  coall,  and  four  miles 
into  the  interior  part  of  the  country.  This  acquifition, 
which  they  obtained  of  an  Indian  prince  for  the  fum  of 
742,500  livres  b , was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Moguls, 
who  foon  after  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  Carnatic. 
Conlidering  afterwards,  that  the  fortrefs,  which  they 
found  ready  built,  was  more  than  a mile  from  the  fea, 
and  that  the  reinforcements  dellined  for  it  might  be  in- 
tercepted ; they  built  fort  St.  David  within  cannon-lhot 
of  it,  at  the  mouth  of  a river,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  Since  that  three  aldees  have  been  ereCt- 
ed,  which,  with  the  town  and  fortrefs,  are  computed  to 
contain  lixty  thoufand  fouls.  Their  employment  is  dying 
blue,  or  printing  the  cottons  that  come  from  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  manufacturing  the  finell  di- 
mities in  the  world,  to  the  amount  of  1,500,000  livres c. 
The  plundering  of  this  fettlement  by  the  French  in  1758, 
and  the  demolilhing  of  its  fortifications,  have  done  it  no 
lalling  injury.  Its  fpirit  feems  rather  increafed,  though 
St.  David  has  not  been  rebuilt,  and  Cudalore  is  only  put 
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B °li?  K int°  a eondition  of  making  a tolerable  refinance.  A re= 
V,  — i venue  of  144,000  livres  a defrays  all  the  expehces  of  this 
colony.  Maffulipatan  affords  advantages  of  another  kind. 

This  town*,  which  paffed  from  the  hands  of  the  French 
into  thofe  of  the  Englifh  in  1759,  is  by  no  means  what 
it  was  when  the  Europeans,  at  the  conclufiori  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There 
are  but  a few  cottons  made  or  fold  there,  which,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  beauty,  cannot  furnifh  any  confiderable 
branch  of  export.  Accordingly  the  new  pofTeffors  confider 
their  conqueft  not  fo  much  as  a market  for  buying  and 
felling  large  quantities  of  goods.  By  means  of  the  caravans 
which  come  from  very  diftant  places  to  furnifh  themfelves 
with  fait;  and  by  the  intercourfe  they  have  formed  with 
the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  they  have  managed 
to  eflablifh  a demand  for  their  cloths  in  the  moft  re- 
mote countries  of  the  Decan,  * and  this  trade  is  likely 
to  flourilh  ftill  more.  To  this  may  be  added  the  farther 
advantage  of  drawing  a revenue  from  the  product  of  the 
fait,  and  that  of  the  cuftoms,  amounting  to  1,320,000 
pounds  b,  of  which  600,000  livres  c only  are  annually  ex- 
pended upon  the  fettlement. 

Vizacapatan  is  a fmall  town,  with  little  territory 
belonging  to  it,  and  not  four  thoufand  inhabitants.  Being 
fituated  between  IVlaffulipatan  and  Gaijjam,  it  is  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  fine  cottons  that  are  made  in  that  part  of 
Orixa,  amounting  to  five  or  fix  hundred  bales,  which  coft 
480,000  livres d. 

The  merchandife  procured  from  all  thefe  places  and 
from  a few  fubordinate  factories  that  vary  according  to 
circumftances,  is  carried  to  Madrafs  which  is  the  center 
of  all  the  Englifh  tranfa&ions  on  the  coafl  of  Coromandel. 

This  town  was  built  a hundred  years  ago  by  William 
Langhorne,  in  the  country  of  Arcot,  and  by  the  fea  fide. 
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As  he  placed  it  in  the  midft  of  a Tandy  trad,  altogether  BOOK 
dry,  and  where  there  was  no  water  fit  for  drinking,  but  IIT* 
what  was  fetched  from  the  diftance  of  more  than  a mile;  ' 
people  were  curious  to  know  what  reafons  could  have 
determined  him  to  make  fo  bad  a choice.  His  friends  pre- 
tended that  his  view  was  to  draw  thither  all  the  trade  of 
St.  Thomas,  which  has  actually  been  the  confequence, 
while  his  enemies  imputed  it  to  a defire  of  continuing 
in  the  neighbourhood  off  a miftrefs  he  had  in  that  PortU- 
guefe  colony.  This  fettlement  has  increafed  fo  much 
fmce  its  firft  eftablifhment,  that  it  has  been  divided  into 
three  diftridts.  The  firft  of  thefe,  known  in  Europe  by 
the  name  of  Fort  St.  George,  arid  in  India  by  that  of 
the  White  Town,  is  occupied  by  four  or  five  hundred 
Englifh,  men,  women,  and  children.  It  is  defended  only 
by  a flight  wall,  and  four  ill-conftrudted  baftions.  To  the 
north  lies  the  Black  Town,  which  is  larger,  and  ftill  worfe 
fortified;  and  is  the  quarter  where  the  Jews,  Armenians* 

Moors,  and  the  richeft  Indians  refide.  Beyond  this  are 
the  fuburbs  which  are  entirely  defencelefs,  and  full  of  in- 
habitants. The  three  divifions,  of  which  the  place  is 
compofed  ; two  aldees,  which  lie  at  a fmall  diftance  from 
it,  and  the  whole  territory,  which  is  not  more  than  fifteen 
miles  in  circumference ; contain  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  inhabitants,  almoft  all  of  them  natives  of  India. 

Among  this  vaft  number,  there  are  but  few  weavers. 

Fifteen  thoufand  artifts  are  employed  in  printing  and 
painting  the  fine  callicpes  that  are  worn  in  Europe  ; and  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  common  cottons  deftined  for  the 
different  fea-ports  of  Afia,  particularly  for  the  Philippine 
iflands.  There  are,  perhaps,  forty  thoufand  people  oc- 
cupied in  arranging  and  felling  coral  and  glafswvare,  with 
which  the  women  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country 
adorn  their  hair,  or  make  necklaces  and  bracelets.  Other 
branches  of  induftry,  infeparable  from  a large  mart,  em- 
ploy a great  number  of  hands.  The  inhabitants  who 

Vol.  L Y have 
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BOOK  have  defervedly  gained  the  confidence  of  the  company* 

, _ _f  . travel  through  Arcot  and  the  neighbouring  country,  to 

buy  what  goods  they  have  occafion  for.  The  moft  con- 
fiderable  among  them  lend  money  to  the  Englifh  mer- 
chants, who  though  not  of  the  company,  have  liberty  to 
traffic  in  the  different  fea-ports  of  Afia  j they  enter  into 
partnerfhip  with  them,  or  embark  on  their  veffels  goods 
for  their  own  private  account.  The  bufinefs  carried  on 
by  the  company  and  the  private  merchants  taken  toge- 
ther, has  made  Madrafs  one  of  the  moff  opulent  and  im- 
portant places  in  India. 

Besides  the  profits  accruing  to  the  Englifh  from  the 
cottons  they  purchafe  in  this  town,  and  from  the  cloths 
and  other  merchandife  they  vend  there,  the  cuftoms,  the 
duties  upon  tobacco  and  betel,  and  fome  other  imports* 
bring  in  a revenue  of  i,zoo,ooo  livres  a.  The  continua-* 
tion  of  thefe  advantages  is  fecured  by  a garrifon  of  a thou^ 
fand  -Europeans,  and  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred  fipahis. 

Such  is  the  fituation  of  the  Englifh  company  on  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  confidered  merely  as  a mercantile 
body.  Let  us  now  examine  it  in  a political  light. 

In  1751*  the  Englifh  undertook  to  make  Mohammed- 
Ali-Khan  nabob  of  Arcot.  The  execution  of  this  great 
plan  was  attended  with  innumerable  difficulties,  which 
were  at  length  furmounted  after  a feries  of  battles,  de- 
feats, vi&ories  and  negotiations,  that  lafted  feveral  years. 
The  new  fovereign,  who  had  ftill  many  enemies  remain- 
ing, committed  the  fafety  of  his  perfon  to  the  care  of  his 
proteftors,  by  fixing  his  refidence  at  Madrafs ; and  placed 
his  provinces  under  the  cover  of  their  arms,  leaving  to  them 
the  foie  charge  of  defending  them.  To  enable  them  to 
fupport  the  burden  they  had  undertaken,  and  to  reimburfe 
them  for  the  money  they  had  advanced,  it  was  ftipulated, 
that  they  fhould  enjoy  the  revenues  of  the  country,  which 
in  times  of  the  greatefi:  profperity  were  12,000,000  livres b, 

8 Above  52, cool,  fierling.  b 525,000!. 
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and  are  ftill  at  leaft  8,400,000 a.  It  is  true  we  ought  BOOK 

TTr 

previoufly  to  deduct  2,880,000  b for  public  expences,  and  . 
as  much  more  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Nabob;  but 
there  ftill  remains  2,640,000  livres  c,  clear  income  to  the 
company.  By  this  management,  they  keep  the  Carnatic, 
that  is  the  moll  induftrious  country  in  this  immenfe 
traCt  in  a ftate  of  abfolute  dependence. 

To  flrengthen  their  influence  ftill  more  on  thefe  ccafts, 
the  Englifh  had  long  meditated  a plan  of  making  a large 
acquifition  of  territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  MafTuli- 
patan.  In  1767  they  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  procure,  from 
the  fubah  of  Decan,  the  ceflion  of  the  provinces  of  Can- 
‘davir,  Elur>  Montafanagar,  Rajamandry  and  Chicacol. 

From  this  prodigious  acceffion  of  revenue  and  territory* 
they  had  begun  to  think  that  they  had  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  their  fituation ; when 
they  faw  a ftorm  gathering  which  threatened  to  lhake,  if 
Hot  to  deflroy  their  profperity. 

Htder-Ali-Khan,  a foldier  of  fortune,  who  had 
learned  the  art  of  war  from  the  Europeans,  had  made 
great  conquefts,  • and 'rendered  himfelf  matter  of  Myfore. 

Relying  upon  his  flrength  and  his  reputation,  he  furn- 
moned  the  fubah  of  the  Decan,  and  the  nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic to  join  with  him  in  driving  the  Englifh  out  of  Co- 
romandel, threatening,  if  they  refufed,  to  ravage  all 
their  provinces.  The  company  thought  both  their  credit 
and  interefl  concerned  to  anticipate  the  defigns  of  an 
* enemy  who  announced  his  refentment  and  projects  in  fo 
high  a flrain,  and ‘they  fent  out  an  army  againfl  him 
in  March  1767. 

Colonel  Wood  who  had  the  command  of  it  marched 
forward  with  confidence  ; when,  to  his  great  attnnifhment 
he  beheld,  in  front,  an  army  punctually  paid,  and  excel- 
lently well  difciplined,  confifling  of  thirty  thoufand  foot, 

' and  twenty  thoufand  horfe,  with  a confiderabie  train  of  ar- 


xi  6,000 1. 

- tijlery. 


Near  368,000!. 


6 126,0001. 
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BOOK  tiilery.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  contrivance,  a circum* 
i ,!  , fiance  very  deftreable  to  Hyder,  whofe  genius  was  fubtile 

and  fruitful  in  llratagems.  He  found  means  to  furprize 
his  enemies  in  their  camp,  carry  off  their  proviftons  and 
baggage,  feized  their  beft  polls  by  procuring  the  moft 
exadl  intelligence,  drove  their  troops  before  him,  van- 
quifhed,  difheartened,  and  almofl  ready  to  revolt  for  want 
of  pay  ; and  at  laft  alarmed  them  with  the  apprehenfion 
of  feeing  their  capital  befieged,  plundered  and  dellroyed. 
The  panic  was  becoming  univerfal,  when  fome  timely 
fuecours  arrived,  which  enabled  the  Englifh  general  to 
regain  his  ground.  On  the  4th  of  O&ober  1768,  he  found 
means  to  compel  the  Indians  to  a general  engagement, 
^vhich  they  had  hitherto  feemed  deftrous  to  avoid.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  mofl  obflinate  and  bloody  engagement 
that  had  ever  happened  in  this  part  of  the  world.  At  laft. 
Wood  remained  mafter  of  the  field  where  both  fides  had 
fought  fo  bravely : but  this  was  all  the  advantage  he  gained 
by  his  viftory. 

Hyder,  though  defeated,  kept  up  a menacing  coimte- 
nance,  and  was  ftill  formidable.  Terms  of  accommoda- 
tion were  propofed  to  him.  He  liflened  to  them  with  no 
fmall  indifference  ; and  it  was  not  without  much  negotia- 
tion, nor,  if  fome  accounts  may  be  believed,  without  con- 
ffderable  prefen ts,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  conclude 
a peace  after  having  carried  on  the  war  for  two  years. 
This  prince  continues  to  be  confidered  by  the  Englifh  ra- 
ther as  an  enemy,  againft  whom  it  is  neceflary  they  fliould 
be  conftantly  on  their  guard,  than  as  an  ally  on  whom 
they  might  depend.  Some  of  the  moft  judicious  among 
them  are  even  of  opinion,  that  unlefs  their  nation  by 
fome  means  or  other  gets  rid  of  a neighbour  too  ambitious, 
and  too  adlive  for  its  repofe,  it  cannot  fecurely  rely  on  the 
power  which  a combination  of  fortunate  circumftances 
has  given  it  on  the  coaft  of  Co^mandel.  Let  us  take  a 
view  of  its  fituation  in  Bengal. 


Bengal 
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Bengal  is  a vaft  country  of  Alia,  bounded  by  the  king-  B 0 0 K 
dom  of  Aftiam  and  Aracan  on  the  eaft ; by  feveral  pro-  , ***'  j 

vinces  belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul  on  the  weft  ; by  General 
frightful  rocks  on  the  north,  and  by  the  fea  on  the  fouth.  Bengalfand 
It  extends  on  both  fides  the  Ganges,  which  rifes  from  dif-  that  of  t.he 
ferent  fources  in  Thibet,  and  after  feveral  windings  paitkular! 
through  Caucafus,  penetrates  into  India  acrofs  the  moun- 
tains on  its  frontier.  This  river,  after  having  formed  in 
its  courfe  a great  number  of  large,  fertile,  and  well  peo- 
pled iflands  difchargeS  itfelf  into  the  fea  by  feveral  mouths, 
t)f  which  only  two  are  known  and  frequented. 

Towards  the  fource  of  this  river,  was  formerly  a city 
called  Paljbothra..  Its  antiquity  was  fo  great,  that  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  makes  no  fcruple  of  alluring  us  that  it  was 
built  by  that  Hercules  to  whom  the  Greeks  afcribed  all 
the  great  aud  furprizing  aftions  that  had  been  performed 
in  the  world.  In  Pliny’s  time,  its  opulence  was  celebrated 
through  the  whole  univerfe  ; and  it  was  looked  upon  as 
the  general  mart  for  the  people  inhabiting  both  fides  of 
the  river  that  waftied  its  walls. 

The  hiftory  of  the  revolutions  that  have  happened  in 
Bengal,  is  intermixed  with  fo  many  fables  that  it  does  not 
deferve  our  attention.  All  we  can  with'  certainty  difco- 
ver  is,  that  the  extent  of  this  empire  has  been  foqietimes 
greater  and  fometimes  lefs ; that  it  has  had  fortunate  and 
unfortunate  periods ; and  that  it  has  alternately  been 
formed  into  one  fingle  kingdom,  or  divided  into  feveral 
independent  ftates.  It  was  under  the  'dominion  of  one 
mafter,  when  a more  powerful  tyrant  Egbar,  grandfather 
of  Aurengzebe,  undertook  the  conqueft  of  it ; which  was 
begun  in  1590,  and  completed  in  1595.  Since’thjs  sera 
Bengal  has  always  acknowledged  the  Mogul  for  its  fove- 
reign.  At  firft,  the  governor  to  whom  the  adminiftration 
of  it  was  entrufted,  held  his  court  at  Raja-mahul,  but 
afterwards  removed  it  to  Dacca.  Ever  fince  the  year 
1718,  it  has  been  fixed  at  Muxadavad,  a large  inland  town 
Y 3 two 
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BOOK  two  leagues  diftant  from  Caffumbazar.  There  are  feveral 
u , Nabobs  and  Rajas  fubordinate  to  this  viceroy,  who  is 

called  fubah. 

This  important  poll  was  occupied  for  a long,  time  by 
the  fons  of  the  Great  Mogul : but  they  fo  frequently  mif- 
employed  the  forces  and  treafure  under  their  command, 
to  raife  difturbances  in  the  empire  - that  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  commit  that  province  to  men  who  had  lefs  influ- 
ence, and  were  more  dependent.  True  it  is,  the  new 
governors  gave  no  alarm*  to  the  court  of  Delhi , but 
they  were  far  from  being  pun&ual  in  remitting  the  tri- 
bute they  collected  to  the  royal  treafury.  Thefe  abufes 
gained  farther  ground  after  the  expedition  of  Kouli  Khan; 
and  matters  were  carried  fo  far,  that  the  emperor,  who 
was  unable  to  pay  the  Marattas  what  he  owed  them, 
authorifed  them,  in  1740,  to  colled  it  in  Bengal  them- 
felves.  Thefe  banditti,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
thoufand,  divided  themfelves  into  three  armies,  ravaged 
this  fine  country  for  ten  years  together,  and  did  not  leave 
ft  till  they  had  extorted  immenfe  fums. 

During  all  thefe  commotions,  defpotic  government, 
which  unhappily  prevails  all  over  India,  maintained  its 
influence  in  Bengal:  but,  at  the  fame  time,  a fmall  dif- 
t;idt  that  had  hitherto  preferved  its  independence,  ftill 
continues  to  preferve  it.  This  fourtunate  fpot,  which  ex- 
tends about  a hundred  and  fixty  miles,  is  called  Biflen- 
pour.  It  has  been  governed  time  immemorial,  by  a Bra- 
min  family  of  the  tribe  of  the  Rajahputs.  Here  the  purity 
and  equity  of  the  antient  political  fyftem  of  the  Indians 
is  found  unadulterated.  This  fingular  government,  the 
fin’eft  and  moft  ftriking  monument  in  the  world  has,  till 
now,  been,  beheld  with  too  much  indifference.  We  have 
no  remains  of  ancient  nations  butbrafs  and  marble,  which 
foeak  only  to  imagination  and  conjedure,  thofe  uncertain 
interpreters  of  manners  and  cuftoms  that  no  longer  exift. 
Were  a philofopher  tranfported  to  Biffenpour,  he  would 
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inftantly  be  a witnefs  of  the  life  led  by  the  firft  inhabi- 
tants of  India  many  thoufand  years  ago;  he  would  con- 
verfe  with  them  ; he  would  trace  the  progrefs  of  this  na- 
tion celebrated  as  it  were  from  its  very  infancy ; he  would 
lee  the  rife  of  a government,  which  being  founded  in 
happy  prejudices,  in  a fimplicity  and  purity  of  manners 
in  the  mild  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  chieftains,  has  furyived  thofe.  innumerable  fyftems  of 
legiflation,  which  have  made  Only  a tranfitory  appearance 
upon  the  ftage  of  the  world,  with  the  generations  they 
were  deftined  to  torment.  More  folid  and  durable  than 
thofe  political  ftrudtures,  which  raifed  by  impofture  and 
enthufiafm,  are  the  fcourges  of  human  kind,  and  arh 
doomed  to-perifti  with  the  foolifh  opinions  that  gave  them 
birth,  the  government  of  BifTenpour,  the  offspring  of  a juft 
attention  to  order,  and  the  laws  of  nature  has  been  efta- 
blifhed  and  maihtained,  upon  unchangeable  principles, 
and  has  undergone  no  more  alteration  than  thofe  princi- . 
pies  themfelves.  The  fingular  fituation  of  this  country 
has  preferved  to  the  inhabitants  their  primitive  happinefs 
and  the  gentlenefs  of- their  character,  by  fecuring  them 
from  the  danger  of  being  conquered,  or  of  imbruing  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow-cre&tures.  Nature  has 
furrounded  them  with  water;  and  they  need  only  open 
the  lluices  of  their  rivers  to  overflow  the  whole  country. 
The  armies  fent  to  fubdue  them  haye  fo  frequently  been 
drowned,  that  the  plan  of  enflaving  them  has  been  Jaid 
afide  ; and  the  projectors  of  it  have  thought  proper  to 
content  themfelves  with  an  appearance  of  fubmilfton. 

Liberty  and  property  are  facred  in  Biffenpoiir.  Rob- 
bery, either  public  or  private,  is  never  heard  of.  As 
foon  as  any  ftranger  enters  the  territory  he  engages 
the  attention  of  the  laws,  which  provide  for  his  fe- 
curity.  He  is  furnifhed  .with  guides  at  free  coft,  who 
conduit  him  from  place  to  place,  and  are  anfwerable  for 
his  perfon  and  effects.  When  he  changes  his  conductors, 
Y 4 the 
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the  new  ones  deliver  to  thofe  they  relieve  an  atteftation 
of  their  conduct,  which  is  regiftered  and  afterwards  fent 
to  the  Raja.  All  the  time  he  remains  in  the  country  he  is 
maintained,  and  conveyed  with  his  merchandife,  at  the 
expence  of  the  Rate,  unlefs  he  defires  leave  to  Ray  longer 
than  three  days  in  the  fame  place.  In  that  cafe  he  is 
obliged  to  defray  his  own  expences,  unlefs  he  is  detained 
by  any  diforder,  or  other  unavoidable  accident.  This  be- 
neficence to  Rrangers  is  the  confequence  of  the  warmth 
with  which  the  citizens  enter  into  each  other’s  intereRs. 
They  are  fo  far  from  being  guilty  of  an  injury  to  each 
Other,  that  whoever  finds  a pttrfe,  or  other  thing  of  va- 
lue, hangs  it  upon  the  firfi  tree  he  meets  with,  and  in- 
forms the  nearefi  guard,  who  give  notice  of  it  to  the  pub- 
lic by  beatof  drum.  Thefe  maxims  of  probity  are  fo  ge- 
nerally received,  that_they  diretf:  even  the  operations  of 
government.  Out  of  between- feven  and  eight  millions  a 
it  annually  receives,  without  injury  to  agriculture  or  trade, 
what  is  not  wanted  to  fupply  the  unavoidable  expences 
of  the  Rate,  is  laid  out  in  improvements.  The  Raja  is 
enabled  to  engage  in  thefe  humane  employments  as  he 
pays  the  Moguls  only  what  tribute,  and  at  what  times, 
he  thinks  proper. 

Though  the  refi  of  Bengal  is  far  from  enjoying  the 
fame  happinefs,  it  is,  neverthelefs,  the  richeft  and  moR 
populous  province  in  the  whole  empire.  Befides  its  own 
confumption,  which  is  neceflarily  confiderable,  its  exports 
are  immenfe.  One  part  of  its  merchandife  is  carried  into 
the  inland  country.  Thibet  takes  off  a quantity  of  its 
cottons,  befides  fome  iron  and  cloths  of  European  pro- 
duftion.  The  inhabitants  of  thofe  mountains  fetch  them 
from  Patna  themfelves,  and  give  mufk  and  rhubarb  in 
exchange. 

Thf.  rhubarb,  which  begins  to  be  cultivated  with  fuc- 
ceis  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  is  not,  as  is  commonly 

* About  330,000!.  on  an  average. 
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believed,  a creeping  plant;  but  grows  in  tufts  at  fome  BOOK 
diftance  from  each  other.  There  is  no  occafion  to  fow  j 

it,  as  the  feed  naturally  falls  to  the  ground,  and  produces 
a new  plant. 

The  muftis  a production  peculiar  to  Thibet.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a fmall  bag  of  the  fize  of  a hen’s  egg,  which 
grows  in  the  fhape  of  a bladder  under  the  belly  of  a fpe- 
cies-  of  goat,  between  the  navel  and  the  genitals.  In  its 
original  Hate  it  is  nothing  more  than  putrid  blood  which 
coagulates  in  this  b.ag.  The  larged:  bladder  yields  no  more 
than  half  an  ounce  of  mufk.  The  fmell  of  it  is  naturally 
fo  ftrong,  that,  for  common  ufe,  it  is  neceftary  to  mode- 
rate it  by  mixing  it  with  milder  perfumes.  The  hunters, 
with  a view  of  increafmg  their  profits,  contrived  to  take 
away  part  of  the  muft  from  the  bladders,  and  to  fill 
the  vacuity  with  the  liver  and  coagulated  blood  of  the  ani- 
mal minced  together.  The  government,  to  put  a flop  to 
thefe-  fraudulent  mixtures,  ordered,  that  all  the  bladders, 
before  they  ^/ere  fewed  up,  fhould  be  examined  by  inspec- 
tors, who  fhould  clofe  them  with  their  own  hands,  and 
feal  them  with  the  royal  fignet.  This  precaution  has 
put  a ftop  to  the  frauds  pra&ifed  to  reduce  the  quality  of 
the  myfk,  but  not  to  thofe  which  are  calculated  to  increafe 
the  weight  of  it;  they  contrive  to  open  the  bags  artfully 
and  pour  particles  of  lead  into  them. 

The  trade  of  Thibet  is  nothing  in  comparifon  of  that 
which  Bengal  carries  on  with  Agra,  Delhi,  and  the  pro- 
vinces adjacent  to  thofe  fuperb  capitals,  in  fait,  fugar, 
opium,  filk,  filk-ftuffs,  and  an  infinite  quantity  of  cottons, 
particularly  muflins.  Thefe  articles,  taken  together, 
amounted  formerly  to  more  than  forty  millions  alyear  a. 

So  confiderable  a fum  did  not  reach  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges;  but  it  was  the  means  of  retaining  a fum  nearly 
equal,  which  muft:  have  gone  from  thence  to  pay  the  du- 
ties or  for  other  purpofes.  Since  the  viceroys  of  the  Mogul 
have  made  themfelve^  in  a manner  independent,  and 
* 1,750,000  b 
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fend  him  no  revenues  but  Rich  as  they  chufe  to  allow  him, 
the  luxury  of  the  court  is  greatly  abated,  and  the  branch 
of  exportation  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  is  no  longer  fo 
confiderable. 

The  maritime  trade  of  Bengal  managed  by  the  natives 
of  the  country,  has  not  fuxfered  the  fame  diminution, 
nor  was  it  ever  fo  extenfive,  as  the  other.  It  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  branches,  of  which  Catek  is  in  poffeffion 
of  the  greater  part. 

Catek  is  a diflrift  of  fome  extent,  a , little  below  the 
moft  weflern  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Balafore,  fituated 
upon  a navigable  river,  ferves  it  for  a port.  The  navir 
gation  to  the  Maldives,  which  the  Englifh  and  French 
have  been  obliged  to  abandon  on  account  of  the  intem- 
perature of  the  climate,  is  carried  on  entirely  from  this 
road.  Here  they ' load  their  veffels  with  rice,  coarfe  cot- 
tons, and  fome  filk-fluffs  for  thefe  iflands,  and  receive 
cowries  in  exchange,  which  ferves  for  money  in  Bengal, 
and  are  fold  to  the  Europeans. 

The  inhabitants  of  Catek,  and  fome  other  people  of  the 
Lower  Ganges,  maintain  a confiderable  correfpondence 
with  the  country  of  Afham.  This  kingdom,  which  is 
thought  to  have  formerly  made  a part  of  Bengal,  and  is 
only  divided  from  it  by  a river  that  falls  into  the  Ganges, 
deferves  to  be  better  known,  if  what  is  afierted  is  true, 
that  the  invention  of  gunpowder  is  to  be  attributed  to  it, 
and  that  it  was  communicated  from  Afham  to  Pegu,  and 
from  Pegu  to  China.  Its  gold,  filver,  iron  and  lead  mines 
would  have  added  to  its  renown  if  they  had  been  properly 
worked.  In  the  midfl  of  thefe  riches  it  makes  fo  little 
ufe  of,  it  is  in  the  moft  prefling  neceffity  for  want  of  fait, 
being  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  expedient  of  procur- 
ing it  from  a deco&ion  of  certain  plants. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  fome  Bramins 
of  Bengal  carried  their  fuperftitions  to  Afham,  where  the 
people  were  fo  happy  as  to  be  guided  folely  by  the  dic- 
tates 
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fates  of  natural  religion.  The  priefts  perfuaded  them,  B O ° K 
that  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  Brama  if  they  fubfti- 
tuted  the  pure  and  wholefome  fait  of  the  fea  than  that  which 
they  ufed  in  lieu  of  it.  The  fovereign  confented  to  re- 
ceive it  on  condition  that  the  exclufive  trade  fhould  be  in 
his  hands  ; that  it  fhould  be  brought  by  the  people  of 
Bengal  alone,  and  that  the  boats  laden  with  it,  fhould  flop 
at  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions.  Thus  have  all  thefe 
coined  religions  been  introduced  by  the  intereft  and  for 
the  intereft  of  the  priefts  who  preach,  and  the  kings  who 
receive  them.  Since  this  arrangement  has  taken  place, 
forty  veffels  from  five  to  fix  hundred  tons  burden  each  are 
annually  fent  from  the  Ganges  to  Afham  laden  with  fait, 
which  yields  two  hundred  per  . cent,  profit.  They  re- 
ceive in  payment  a frnall  quantity  of  gold  and  filver, 
ivory,  mufk,  eagle  wood,  gum-lac,  and  a large  quantity 
of  filk. 

This  filk,  which  is  fingular  jn  its  kind,  requires  no 
trouble  ; it  is  found  on  the  trees  where  the  filkwmrms  are 
produced,  nourifhed,  and  undergo  their  feveral  metamor- 
phofes.  The  inhabitants  has  no  other  trouble  but  that  of 
collefting  it.  The  neglected  cods  produce  a new  genera- 
tion; during  the  growth  of  which,  the  tree  puts  forth  new 
leaves,  which  ferve  fucceffively  for  the  nouriftiment  of  the 
young  vrorms.  Thefe  revolutions  are  repeated  twelve  times 
in  a year  ; but  do  not  turn  to  fo  good  account  in  the  rainy 
as  in  the  dry  feafons.  The  fluffs  made  of  this  filk  have  a 
great  deal  of  luftre,  but  do  not  laft  long. 

Excepting  thefe  two  branches  of  maritime  trade, 
which,  for  particular  reafons,  have  been  confined  to  the 
natives  of  the  country,  all  the  reft  of  the  veffels  fent  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  different  fea  ports  of  India  belong  to 
the  Europeans,  and  are  built  at  Pegu. 

Pegu  is  a country  fituated  on  the  Gulph  of  Bengal,  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  Aracan  afid  Siam.  Revolutions, 
which  are  fo  frequent  in  all  the  defpotic  empires  of  Afia, 
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BOOK  have  been  here  more  frequently  repeated  than  in  any 
other.  It  has  alternately  been  the  center  of  a great  power, 
and  a province  to  feveral  Rates  lefs  extenfive  than  itfelf. 
It  is  at  prefent  dependent  upon  Ava. 


The  only  port  of  Pegu  that  is  open  to  ftrangers  is  Sy- 
riam.  The  Portuguefe,  during  their  profperity,  were 
long  in  pofleffion  of  it,  and  it  was  . then  in  great  repute* 
At  prefent  it  is  hardly  frequented  but  by  the  Europeans 
/ettledon  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  Bengal.  The  latter 
can  only  fell  there  fome  coarfe  cottons,  nor  would  they 
vifit  it  at  all,  except  for  the  building,  or  refitting  of  their 
fhips ; for  which  purpofe  they  are  furnifhed  with  all  necef- 
fary  materials  (except  iron  and  cordage)  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  at  a moderate  price.  Since  the  difguft  taken 
at  the  high  rate  of  Ihip-building  at  Surat,  Syriam  is  be- 
come a kind  of  general  dock-yard  for  all  vefiejs  employed 
in  the  country  trade. 

Their  exports  confift  of  teak  timber,  wax,  ivory,  fome 
calin,  and  an  excellent  oil  for  the  prefervation  of  lliips. 
The  fineft  topazes,  faphires,  amethyfts,  and  rubies,  in 
the  world,  come  from  Pegu.  They  are  feldom  to  be  met 
with  at  Syriam,  nor  can  they  be  had  without  reforting  to 
the  court,  which  is  kept  at  Ava.  The  Armenians  have, 
for  fome  time  had  fuch  an  afcendent,  that  they  make  the 
trade  difficult  to  the  Europeans,  and  even  to  the  Engliffi, 
who  are  the  only  people  that  have  formed  a fettlement  at 
Pegu.  , 

'A  still  more  confiderable  branch  of  commerce,  which 
the  Europeans  at  Bengal  carry  on  with  the  reft  of  India, 
is  that  of  opium.  Opium  is  the  produce  of  a fpecies  of 
poppy,  whofe  root  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  finger, 
abounding,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  plant,  with  a bitter 
juice.  The  ftera,  which  is  commonly  pliable,  and  fome- 
times  rather  hairy,  is  two  cubits  high,  and  produces  leaves 
refembling  thofeof  the  lettuce,  oblong,  indented,  curled, 
and  of  a fea-green  colour.  Its  flower  is  in  the  form  of  a 

rofe. 


rofe.  When  the  poppy  is  full  of  fap,  a flight  incifion  is 
made  at  the  top,  from  whence  diftill  fome  drops  of  a milky 
liquor,  which  is  left  to  congeal,  and  is  afterwards  ga- 
thered. This  operation  is  repeated  three  times,  but  the 
produce  gradually  diminiflies  in  quantity,  nor  is  it  of  fo 
good  a quality.  When  the  opium  is  gathered,  it  is  moift- 
ened  and  kneaded  with  water  or  honey,  till  it  acquires  the 
confiftence,  vifcidity,  and  gloflinefs  of  pitch  when  it  is 
well  prepared,  and  is  then  made  into  fmall  cakes.  That 
which  is  rather  foft,  and  yields  to  the  touch,  is  inflam- 
mable, of  a brown  blackifh  colour,  and  has  a ftrong 
fcetid  fmell,  is  efteemed  the  belt  j on  the  contrary,  that 
which  is  dry,  friable,  burnt,  and  mixed  with  earth  and 
fand,  is  thought  good  for  nothing.  According  to  the 
different  manner  of  preparing  it,  and  the  dofes  in  which 
it  is  given,  it  flupifies,  excites  agreeable  ideas,  or  occa- 
fions  madnefs. 

Patna,  fituated  on  the  Upper  Ganges,  is  the  moft  cele- 
brated place  . in  the  world  for  the  cultivation  of  opium. 
The  fields  are  covered  with  it.  Befides  what  is  carried 
into  the  inland  parts,  there  are  annually  three  or  four 
thcufand  chefts  exported,  each  weighing  three  hundred 
pounds.  It  fells  upon  the  fpot  at  the  rate  of  five  or  fix 
hundred  livres  * a cheft.  This  opium  is  not  purified  like 
that  of  Syria  and  Perfia,  which  we  make  ufe  of  in  Europe: 
it  is  only  a pafte  that  has  undergone  no  preparation,  and 
has  not  a tenth  part  of  the  virtue  of  purified  opium. 

An  excefiive  fondnefs  for  opium  prevails  in  all  the 
countries  to  the  eaft  of  India.  The  Chinese  emperors  have 
fuppreffed  it  in  their  dominions,  by . condemning  to  the 
flames  every  veffel  that  imported  this  fpecies  of  poifon, 
and  every  houfe  that  received  it.  On  the  Malayan  coaft, 
at  Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  Java,  Macaflar,  and  Sumatra, 
the  confumption  is  incredible.  Thefe  people  fmoke  it 
with  their  tobacco.  Thofe  v/ho  are  going  to  perform  fome 
defperate  aftion  intoxicate  themfelves  with  this  fmoke. 


* Between  24  1.  and  2. 5 1.  on  an  average. 
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K They  then  encounter  indifcriminately  every  thing  they 
meet.  The  Dutch,  who  are  in  poffeflion  of  almoft  all  the 
places  where  opium  makes  the  greateft  havock,  have  been 
more  intent  on  the  profits  arifing  from  the  fale  of  this 
article  than  touched  with  companion  for  its  numerous 
victims.  Rather  than  prohibit  the  ufe  of  it,  they  have 
authorized  individuals  to  maffacre  all  thofe  who,  being 
difordered  with  opium,  appear  in  the  ftreets  armed. 

The  Dutch  company  formerly  carried  on  the  trade  of 
opium  irl  their  fettlements:  They  vended  but  little,  be- 
caufe  four  hundred  per  cent,  was  gained  by  fmuggling  it. 
In  1743,  they  refigned  this  branch  to  a particular  focietyi 
to  which  they  deliver  a certain  quantity  of  opium  at  a 
fixed  price.  The  gains  of  this  fociety,  which  confift  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  government  of  Batavia,  are 
Immenfe : no  one  venturing  to  expofe  himfelf  to  their  re- 
fentment  by  purfuing  a contraband  trade  incompatible 
with  their  interefts.  The  coaft  of  Malacca,  and  part  of 
the  iflarid  of  Sumatra,  are  furnifhed  with  opium  by  the  free 
Englifh  merchants,  who  gain  more  by  this  merchandife 
than  by  the  common  cottons  they  bring  t6  thefe  different 
markets; 

They  fend  rice  and  fugar  to  the  coaft  of  Coromandel, 
for  which  they  are  paid  in  fpecie,  unlefs  they  have  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  fome  foreign  merchandife  at  a cheap 
rate.  They  fend  out  one  or  two  vefiels  laden  with  rice, 
cottons  and  filk : the  rice  is  fold  in  Ceylon,  the  cottons 
at  Malabar,  and  the  filk  at  Surat ; from  whence  they  bring 
back  cotton,  which  is  ufefully  employed  in  the  coarfer 
manufactures  of  Bengal.  Two  or  three  fhips  laden  with 
rice,  gum-lac,  and  cotton  fluffs  go  to  Baffora,  and  return 
with  dried  fruits,  rofe-water  and  a quantity  of  gold.  The 
rich  merchandife  carried  to  Arabia  is  paid  for  intirely  in 
gold  and  filver.  The  trade  of  the  Ganges  with  the  other 
feaports  of  India  brings  twenty-eight  millions  a annually 
into  Bengal. 

* i,az5,cool, 
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Though  this  trade  paffes  through  the  hands  of  the  BOOK 
f . * hi. 

Europeans,  and  is  carried  on  in  their  bottoms,  it  is  not  __f 

intirely  on  their  own  account.  The  Moguls,  indeed,  who 
are  commonly  confined  to  the  places  of  their  govern- 
ment, have  feldom  any  concern  in  thefe  expeditions ; but 
the  Armenians,  who,  fince  the  revolutions  in  Perfia,  are 
fettled  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  which  they 
formerly  only  made  voyages,  readily  throw  their  capital 
into  this  trade.  The  Indians  employ  Hill  larger  fums  in 
it.  The  impoffibility  of  enjoying  their  fortunes  under  an 
opppeffive  government,  does  not  deter  the  natives  of  this 
country  from  labouring  inceffantly  to  increafe  them.  As 
they  would  run  too  great  a rifque  by  engaging  openly  in 
trade,  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  clandeftine 
methods.  As  foon  as  an  European  arrives,  the  Gentoos* 
who  know  mankind  better  than  is  commonly  fuppofed, 
ftudy  his  character : and  if  they  find  him  frugal,  adtive, 
and  well  informed,  offer  to  adt  as  his  brokers  and  cafhiers, 
and  lend  or  procure  him  money  upon  bottomry,  or  at  in- 
tereft.  This  intereft,  which  is  ufually  nine  per  cent,  at 
leaft,  is  higher,  when  he  is  under  a neceffity  of  borrowing 
of  the  Cheyks. 

These  Cheyks  are  a powerful  family  of  Indians,  who 
have,  time  immemorial,  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

Their  riches  have  long  ago  procured  them  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bank  belonging  to  the  court,  the  farming 
of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  diredfion  of  the  money. 

Which  they  coin  afrelh  every  year,  in  order  to  receive  an- 
nually the  benefit  arifing  from  the  mint.  By  uniting  fo 
many  advantages,  they  are  enabled  to  lend  the  govern- 
ment, forty  a,  fixty  b,  or  even  a hundred  millions c at  a time. 

When  the  government  finds  it  impofiible  to  refund  the 
money,  they  are  allowed  to  indemnify  themfelves  by  op- 
preffing  the  people.  That  fo  prodigious  a capital  fhould 
be  preferved  in  the  center  of  tyranny,  and  in  the  midfl  of 

“1,750,000!.  “ b 2,625,000  L c 4,375,000 1. 
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BOOK  revolutions,  appears  incredible.  It  is  not  poffible  to  con- 
i_  ^ ’ i ceive  how  fuch  a flrufture  could  be  railed,  much  lefs 
how  it  could  be  fupported  for  fa  long  a time.  To  ex- 
plain this  myftery  it  rauft  be  obferved,  that  this  family 
has  always  maintained  a fuperior  influence  at  the  court  of 
Delhi ; that  the  nabobs  and  rajas  in  Bengal  are  dependent 
upon  it;  that  thole  who  are  about  the  perfon  of  the  fubah 
have  conftantly  been  his  creatures ; and  that  the  fubah 
himfelf  has  been  maintained*  or  dethroned  by  the  intrigues 
of  this  family.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  different 
branches  of  it,  and  the  wealth  belonging  to  them  being 
difperfed,  it  has  never  been  pofiible  to  ruin  above  one 
half  of  it  at  a time,  which  would  flill  have  left  them  more 
refources  than  were  neceflary  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
their  refentment  to  the  higheft  extremity.  The  Euro- 
peans who  frequent  the  Ganges  have  not  been  fufliciently 
alarmed  at  this  defpotifm,  which  ought  to  have  prevented 
them  from  fubmitting  to  a dependence  upon  the  Cheyks. 
They  have  fallen  into  the  fnare,  by  borrowing  conflder- 
able  fums  of  thefe  avaritious  financiers,  apparently  at 
nine,  but  in  reality  at  thirteen  per  cent,  if  we  take  into 
the  account  the  difference  between  the  money  that  is  lent 
them,  and  that  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  make  their 
payments.  The  engagements  entered  into  by  the  French 
and  Dutch  companies  have  been  kept  within  fome  bounds; 
but  thofe  of  the  Englifh  company  ha've  been  unlimited. 
In  1755  they  were  indebted  to  the  Cheyks  about  eight 
and  twenty  millions3. 

Such  is  the  conduct  of  thefe  great  bodies,  who  are  the 
foie  managers  of  the  European  trade  at  Bengal.  The 
Portuguefe,  who  firft  frequented  this  rich  country,  had 
the  wifdom  to  eflablifh  themfelves  at  Chitigan,  a ’port 
fituated  upon  the  frontier  of  Arracan,  not  far  from  the 
moft  eaftern  branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  Dutch,  who, 
without  incurring  the  refentment  of  an  enemy,  at  that 
time  fo  formidable,  were  defirous  of  fharing  in  their  good 
1 i;225;cooI. 
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fortune,  looked  out  for  a port,  which,  without  obftruCl-  BOOK 
ing  their  plan,  would  expofe  theiia  the  leaft  to  hoftilities.  j 

In  1603,  they  c&ft  their  eyes  upon  Balafore ; and  all  the 
companies,  rather  through  imit&tioh  than  in  confequence 
of  any  well  concerted  fchemes,  followed  their  example. 
Experience  taught  them  the  propriety  of  fixing  as  near 
as  poflible  to  the  markets  frofti  Whence  they  had  their 
mefchandife ; and  they  advanced  up  that  arm  of  the 
Ganges,  which  feparating  itfelf  from  the  main  river  at 
Mourcha  above  Caffumbazar,  falls  into  the  fea  near  Bala- 
fore under  the  name  of  the  river  Hughley.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  country  permitted  them  to  ereCt  warehdufeS 
wherever  there  was  plenty  of  manufactures,  and  to  for^> 
tify  themfelVes  upon  this  rivet. 

In  palling  up  this  river,  the  firlt  town  that  is  met  with 
is  Calcutta,  the  principal  fettlement  of  the  Englilh  com* 
panyi  The  air  here  is  unhealthy,  the  water  brackilh,  the 
anchorage  not  very  fafe,  and  the  neighbouring  country 
affords  but  few  manufactures.  Notwithftanding  thefe  in- 
eonveniencies,  great  numbers  of  rich  Armehian;  Moorilh; 
and  Indian  merchants  invited  by  the  profpeCt  of  liberty  and 
fecurity  have  fixed  their  refidCnce  here;  The  people  have 
multiplied  in  proportion  through  a territory  of  three  of 
four  leagues  in  circumference,  Of  which  the  company  are 
the  foie  fovereigns.  The  fortrefs  has  this  advantage,  that 
the  veffels  bound  to  the  European  fettlements  are  obliged 
to  pafs  Under  its  cannon. 

Six  leagues  higher  h fituated  Frederic  Nagore  found-1 
ed  by  the  Danes  in  1756,  in  order  to  fupply  the  place 
of  an  ancient  fettlementj  where  they  could  not  main- 
tain their  ground.  This  new  ellablilhment  has  not  yet 
acquired  any  folidity,  and  there  is  all  the  reafon  ima- 
ginable to  believe,  that  it  will  never  become  considerable; 

Chandernagoke,  which  lies  two  leagues  and  an  half 
higher,  belongs  to  the  French.  It  has  the  difadvantage 
of  being  rather  expofed  on  the  weftern  fide  ; but  its  har« 
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K bour  is  excellent,  and  the  air  is  as  pure  as  it  can  be  on 


the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Whenever  any  building  is  un- 


dertaken that  requires  ftrength,  it  mull  here,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  parts  of  Bengal,  be  built  upon  piles : it 
being  impofiible  to  dig  three  or  four  feet  deep  without' 


Coming  at  water.  This  diftriCt,  which  is  hardly  a league 


in  circumference,  has  been  full  of  manufactures  ever  fmce 
the  invafion  of  the  Marattas  obliged  the  natives  of  the 
country  to  retire  hither  for  refuge.  Here  is  a large  manu- 
facture of  handkerchiefs,  and  ftriped  muflins ; which 
have,  indeed,  rather  degenerated  lince  their  removal. 
This  aCtive  fpirit  of  induftry  has  not,  however,  made 
Chandernagore  the  rival  of  Calcutta,  whofe  immenfe 
riches  enables  it  to  undertake  the  molt  extenfive  com- 
mercial enterprizes. 

At  the  diftance  of  a mile  from  Chandernagore,  is 
Chinfura,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Dougli,  being 
fxtuated  near  the  fuburbs  of  that  antiently  renowned  city. 
The  Dutch  have  no  other  poffeflions  there,  but  merely 
their  fort ; the  territory  round  it  depending  on  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  which  hath  frequently  made  it 
feel  its  power  by  its  extortions.  Another  inconvenience 
attending  this  fettlement  is  a fand  bank  that  prevents 
ihips  from  coming  up  to  it : they  proceed  no  farther  than 
Tulta,  which  is  twenty  miles  below  Calcutta,  and  this  of 
courfe  occaftons  an  additional  expence  to  adminiftration. 

The  Portuguefe  had  formerly  made  Bandel,  which  is 
eighty  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  a quarter 
of  a league  above  the  Hughly,  the  principal  feat  of  their 
commerce.  Their  flag  is  ftill  difplayed,  and  there  are  a 
few  unhappy  wretches  remaining  there,  who  have  forgot- 
ten their  country  after  having  been  forgotten  by  it. 
This  factory  has  no  other  employment  than  that  of  fup- 
plying  the  Moors  and  the  Dutch  with  miftrefles. 

Though  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December,  the  frequent  and  almoft  continual  hurricanes 
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Vender  the  Gulph  of  Bengal  impradticable ; during  the  re-  2 
mainderof  the  year  European  Ihips  may  enter  the  Ganges. 
Thofe  that  defign  to  go  up  the  river  previoufly  make  the 
Segogora,  where  they  are  received  by  pilots  of  their  own 
nation,  who  refide  at  Balafore.  The  money  they  bring 
with  them  is  put  on  board  certain  Hoops  belonging  to  the 
harbour  of  between  fixty  and  a hundred  tuns,  which  always 
precede  the  Ihips...  The  palfage  into  the  fiver  Hughly  lies 
through  a narrow  ftrait  between  two  fand  banks.  The 
Ihips  ufed  formerly  to  come  to  an  anchor  at  Culpy,  but 
time  has  worn  Off  the  dread  of  thofe  currents*  qnickfands* 
and  flioals  that  feemed  to  choke  up  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  and  the  Ihips  have  been  brought  unto  their  refpec- 
tive  places  of  deftination.  This  boldnefs  has  occafioned 
many  ftiipwrecks ; but  in  proportion  as  more  experience 
has  been  gained,  and  the  fpirit  of  obfervation  has  been  car- 
ried further,  accidents  of  that  kind  have  been  lefs  fre- 
quent. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  of  admiral 
Watfon,  who  failed  as  high  as  Chandernagore  in  a feventy 
gun-fhip  will  not  be  forgotten  : as  a proper  attention  to 
it  would  fave  a great  deal  of  time,  trouble,  and  expence. 

BesiOes  this  great  channel,  there  is  another  by  which 
goods  may  be  brought  from  the  places  which  furnilh  them 
to  the  principal  fettlement  of  each  company.  For  this 
purpofe  a number  of  fin  all  craft  are  employed,  confifting 
of  eighty  or  a hundred  boats,  and  fome-times  more.  Thefe 
are  manned  with  black  or  white  foldiers  in  order  to  check 
the  infatiable  avarice  of  the  Nabobs  and  Rajas  they  meet 
with  in  their  paflage.  The  goods  purchafed  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Ganges,  at  Patna  and  Cafiumbazar,  are  carried 
down  the  river  Hughly : thofe  purchafed  near  the  other 
branches  of  the  Ganges,  which  are  all  navigable  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  and  communicate  with  each 
other,  efpecially  towards  the  lower  divifion  of  that  river, 
are  conveyed  into  the  Hughly  by  Rangafoula  and  Batatola, 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  from  the  fea.  From  thence 
Z 2 they 
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BOOK  they  are  carried  up  the  flream  to  the  principal  fettlement 


III. 


belonging  to  each  nation. 


The  exports  from  Bengal  to  Europe  confift  of  mufk,  gum 
lac,  nicaragua  wood,  pepper,  cowries,  and  fome  other  ar- 


ticles of  lefs  importance  brought  thither  from  other  places. 


Thofe  that  are  the  immediate  produce  of  the  country  are 
borax,  faltpetre,  filk,  fiik-fluffs,  muflins,  and  a hundred 
different  forts  of  cottons. 

The  borax  which  is  found  in  the  province  of  Patna, 
is  a faline  fubllance,  which  the  chymifls  in  Europe  have 
in  vain  attempted  to  counterfeit.  Some  of  them  take  it 
for  an  alkaline  fait,  which  is  found  compleatly  formed  in 
the  rich  country  of  Indoftan ; others  will  have  it  to  be 
the  produce  of  volcanos,  or  fubterraneous  fires. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the.bprax  is  of  great  ufein  the  work- 
ing of  metals  by  facilitating  their  fulion  and  purification. 
This  fubllance  being  quickly  vitrified  by  the  a£tion  of  fire, 
attradls  the  heterogeneous  particles  that  are  intermixed 
with  thefe  metals,  and  reduces  them  to  drofs.  The  borax 
is  likewife  indifpenfably  neceflary  in  the  effaying  of  mines, 
and  the  foidering  of  metals.  The  Dutch  alone  have  the 
fecret  of  refining  it,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  communi- 
cated to  them  by  fome  Venetian  families  that  came  to  feek 
that  liberty  in  the  united  provinces  which  they  did  not 
enjoy  under  the  tyranny  of  their  own  ariftocratical  go- 
vernment. 

Saltpetre  is  likewife  the  produce  of  Patna.  It  is 
extra&ed  from  a clay,  which  is  either  black,  whitifh,  or 
red.  The  manner  of  refining  it  is  by  digging  a large 
pit  in  which  this  nitrous  earth  is  depofited,  and  diluted 
with  a quantity  of  water,  which  is  keptflirred  till  it  comes 
to  a confiflency.  The  watet  having  drawn  out  all  the  falts, 
and  the  groffer  parts  fubfiding  at  the  bottom,  the  more 
fluid  particles  are  taken  out  and  put  into  another  pit  not 
fo  large  as  the  former.  This  fubllance  having  undergone 
a fecond  purification,  the  clear  water  that  fwims  on  the 
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top,  and  is  totally  impregnated  with  nitre,  is  taken  off,  ] 
and  boiled  in  caldrons ; it  is  flammed  while  it  is  boiling,  , 
and,  in  a few  hours,  a nitrous  fait  is  obtained  infinitely 
fuperior  to  any  that  is  found  elfewhere.  The  Europeans 
export  about  ten  millions  of  pounds  for  the  ufe  of  their 
fettlements  in  Afia,  or  for  home  confumption  in' their  re- 
fpe&ive  countries.  It  is  bought  upon  the  fpot  for  three 
fols a a pound,  at  the  moll,  and  is  fold  again  to  us  for  ten  i1 
at  the  leaft. 

Cassumbazati,  which  is  grown  rich  by  the  ruin  of 
Malda  and  Rajamahal  is  the  general  market  for  Bengal 
filk,  the  greatefl  part  of  which  is  fupplied  from  that  ter'T 
fitory.  The  filk-worms  are  brought  up  &nd  fed  there  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  other  places ; but  the  heat  ©f  the 
climate  hatches  them  and  makes  them  thrive  every  month 
in  the  year.  A great  quantity  of  filk  and  cotton  fluffs 
are  manufactured  here,  which  are  circulated  through  part 
of  Afia : thofe  that  are  made  entirely  of  filk,  are'  for  the 
pioff  part  carried  to  Delhi.  They  are  prohibited  in 
France;  and  throughout  the  north  of  Europe,  the  con- 
fumption in  the  articles  is  almofl  entirely  confined  to  a 
few  armor  fines.,  and  a prodigious  number  of  handker- 
chiefs. As  for  the  unwrought  filk,  the  quantity  confumed 
j,n  the  European  manufactures  may  be  eflimated  at  three 
or  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight.  It  is  in  gene- 
jal  of  a very  inferior  quality,  ill  twifted,  and  takes  no 
glofs  in  dying.  It  is  ufed  for  little  elfe  than  the  woof  in 
brocades ; and  is  fold  upon  the  fpot  from  272  to  28S 
livres  c a quintal.  The  companies  that  have  a capital,  and 
jnduftry  and  fkill  fufticient  to  twill  it  in  their  own  ware- 
houfes,  obtain  it  at  a cheaper  rate. 

It  would  be  a tedious  and  ufelefs  talk  to.  enumerate  all 
the  places  where  ticken  and  cottons,  proper  for  the  table, 
or  intended  to  be  worn  plain,  painted  or  printed,  are  ma- 
nufactured. Jt  will  be  fufficient  to  mention  Dacca,  which 
maybe  looked  upon  as  the  general  mart  of  Bengal,  where 
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E m°  K the*gr^ateft  variety  of  the  fineft  cottons  are  to  be  met  with, 
— i and  in  the  greatefl  abundance. 

This  town  is  fituated  in  twenty-four  degrees  north  la- 
titude. The  fertility  of  its  foil,  and  the  advantages  of 
its  lituation  have  long  fince  made  it  the  center  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  commerce.  The  courts  of  Delhi  and  Muxadavad 
are  furnilhed  from  thence  with  the  cottons  wanted  for  their 
own  confumption.  They  each  of  them  maintain  an  agent 
on  the  fpot  to  l'uperintend  the  manufacture  of  them ; who 
has  an  authority,  independent  of  the  magistrate,  oyer  the 
brokers,  weavers,  embroiderers,  and  all  the  workmen, 
whofe  bufmefs  has  any  relation  to  the  object  of  his  com- 
miffion.  Thefe  unhappy  people  are  forbidden,  ipider  pe- 
cuniary and  corporal  penalties,  -to  fell  to  any  person  what- 
ever a piece  exceeding  the  value  of  yz  livres  a:  nor  can 
they,  but  by  dint  of  money,  relieve  themfelves  from  this 
oppreffion. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  markets,  the  European  couit 
panics  treat  with  Moorilh  brokers  fettled  upon  the  fpot, 
and  appointed  by  the  government.  They  likewife  lend 
their  name  to  the  individuals  of  their  own  nation  as  well 
as  to  Indians  and  Armenians  living  in  their  fettlements, 
who,  without  this  precaution,  would  infallibly  be  plun- 
dered. The  Moors  themfelves,  in  their  private  tranfac- 
tions,  frequently  avail  themfelves  of  the  fame  pretence, 
that  they  may  pay  only  two  inftead  of  five  per  cent. 

A distinction  is  obferved,  in  their  contra&s  between 
the  cottons,  that  are  befpoken,  and  thofe,  which  the 
weaver  ventures,  in  fome  places,  to  manufa&ure  upon 
his  own  account.  The  length,  the  number  of  threads, 
and  the  price  of  the  former  are  fixed : nothing  further 
* *han  the  commiffion  for  the  latter  is  flipulated,  becaufe  it 
is  impoffible  to  enter  into  the  fame  detail.  Thofe  na- 
tions that  make  a point  of  having  fine  goods,  take  pro- 
per me  a lures,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  advance  money 
* Three  guineas; 
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to  their  workmen  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  wea-  B 
vers,  who  in  general  have  but  little  employment  at  that 
time,  perform  their  work  with  lefs  hurry  than  in  the 
months  of  OCtober,  November  and  December,  when  the 
demand  is  prefling. 

Some  of  the  cottons  are  delivered  unbleached,  and 
others  half  bleached.  It  were  to  be  wilhed  that  this  cuf- 
tom  might  be  altered.  It  is  very  common  to  fee  cottons, 
that  look  very  beautiful,  go  off  in  the  bleaching.  Perhaps, 
the  manufacturers  and  brokers  forefee  how  they  will  turn 
out : but  the  Europeans  have  not  fo  exquilite  a touch, 
nor  fuch  an  experienced  eye. as  to  difcern  this.  It  is  a circum- 
ftance  peculiar  to  India  that  cottons,  of  what  kind  foever 
they  are,  can  never  be  well  bleached  and  prepared  but  in 
the  place  where  they  are  manufactured.  If  they  have  the 
misfortune  to  get  damaged  before  they  are  Ihipped  for 
Europe,  they  muff  be  fent  back  to  the  places  from  whence 
they  came. 

Among  the  cottons  purchafed  at  Dacca,  the  plain, 
ftriped  and  worked  muflins  are,  beyond  all  comparifon, 
of  the  greatefl:  importance.  Bengal  is  the  only  country 
in  India  where  they  are  made,  as  it  produces  the  only 
cotton  proper  for  that  manufacture.  It  is  planted  at 
the  end  of  October,  and  gathered  in  February;  when 
it  is  prepared  with  all  expedition,  that  it  may  be  ready 
for  the  loom  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July-.  This 
is  the  rainy  feafon ; and  as  the  cotton  fhrinks  more,  and 
is  lefs  apt  to  break  at  this  time,  it  is  therefore  the  fittefi: 
for  the  purpofe  of  manufacturing  muflins.  The  artifts 
who  work  at  other  feafons  of  the  year,  give  the  cotton  its 
requiflte  degree  of  moiftnefs,  by  dipping  the  part  immedi- 
ately under  the  warp  into  water.  In  this  fenfe  we  are  to 
- underftand  what  is  faid  of  fabricating  muflins  in  water. 

To  whatever  degree  of  finenefs  thefe  cottons  have  been 
brought,  it  is  certain  it  falls  very  Ihort  of  the  perfection 
of  which  they  are  capable.  The  practice  of  the  govern- 
Z 4 inept 
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menl  in  obliging  the  beft  manufatturers  to  work  on  its 


mJ  ^ccount,  in  paying  them  ill,  and  keeping  them  in  a flate 
of  captivity,  makes  therp  afraid  of  difplaying  too  much 
{kill*  A prevailing  fpirit  of  reftraint  and  rigour  ftiflqs 
induftry,  which  though  the  daughter  of  necefiity,  is  at  the 
fame  time  the  companion  of  liberty.. 

The  courts  of  Delhi  and  Muxadayad  lay  no  great  ftrefs 
upon  the  embroidered  work  fuperinduped  upon  myflins : 
and  the  people  of  the  country,  the  Moors,  Patans,  and 
Armenians,  who  give  large  orders,  follow  their  example 
and  take  them  as  they  find  them.  This  indifference  hin- 
ders the  progrefs  of  the  art  of  embroidery.  The  Euro- 
peans agree  for  embroideries  as  they  do  for  muflins  and 
other  merchapdife,  with  brokers  authorized  by  the  go- 
vernment, to  which  they  pay  an  annual  contribution  for 
this  exclufive  privilege.  Thefe  agents  affign  to  the  wo- 
men the  prices  defigned  for  plate  embroideries,  and  thofe 
in  chain-work  to  the  men.  The  Europeans  frequently 
content  themfelyes  with  Indian. patterns ; at  other  times 
they  fend  patterns  for  ftripes  and  embroideries. 

The  fum  total  of  the  purchafes  made  in  Bengal  by  the 
European  nations  amounted,  a few  years  ago,  to  no  more 
than  twenty  millions  a.  One  third  of  this° fum  was  paid 
in  iron,  lead,  copper,  woollens,  and  Dutch  fpices : the  re- 
mainder was  difcharged  in  money.  Since  the  Englifh  have 
made  themfelves  matters  of  this  rich  country,  its  exports 
have  been  increafed,  apd  its  imports  diminifhed,  becaufe 
the  conquerors  have  carried  away  a greater  quantity,  of 
merchandife,  and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  revenues  they  re- 
ceive from  the  country.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
this  revolution  in  the  trade  of  Bengal  has  not  arrived  at 
its  crifis,  and  that  fooner  or  later  it  will  be  attended  with 
|hore  important  confequences  and  effedls. 


To 
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To  maintain  their  correfpondence  with  this  vaft  country, 
- and  their  other  Afiatic  fettlements,  the  Englilh  company 
have  fixed  upon  St.  Helena  as  a place  of  refrefhment. 
This  ifland,  which  is  only  between  twenty  eight  and  twenty 
nine  miles  in  circumference,  lies  in  fifteen  degrees  fifty 
minutes  fouth  latitude,  between  Africa  and  America,  and 
a lino  ft  at  an  equal  diftance  from  thofe  two  quarters  of  the 
globe.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Portuguefe,  who  dis- 
covered it  in  1502,  ever  eftablifhed  a colony  there;  but  it 
is  certain  that,  agreeable  to  their  ufual  method,  they  put 
on  fhore  fome  cattle  and  poultry  for  the  ufe  of  the  fhips 
that  might  touch  there.  Thefe  conveniencies  afterwards 
invited  the  Dutch  to  form  a fmall  fettlement  upon  the 
ifland,  which  they  were  afterwards  difpoflefled  of  by  the 
Englifh,  who  have  been  fettled  there  ever  fince  the  year 
1673. 

Though  St.  Helena  appears  to  be  nothing,  but  a large 
rock,  beaten  on  all  fides  by  the  waves,  it  is  neverthelefs  a 
delightful  place.  The  climate  is  more  temperate  than 
might  be  expe&ed ; the  foil,  which  is  only  a foot  and  a 
half  deep,  is  covered  with  citrons,  palms,  pomegranates 
and  other  trees,  laden  with  flowers  and  fruit  at  the  fame 
time ; while  ftreams  of  excellent  water,  which  nature 
has  diftributed  better  than  art  could  have  done,  enliven 
the  whole  fcene.  Thofe  who  are  born  in  this  fortunate 
abode  enjoy  a perfeft  ftate  of  health  ; pafiengers  are  here 
cured  of  their  diforders,  particularly  of  the  fcurvy.  Four 
hundred  families,  compofed  of  Englifh  and  of  French  re- 
fugees, cultivate  pulfe,  and  breed  cattle,  which  are  of  an 
e^quifite  flavour,  and  of  great  fervice  to  the  fhips  crews 
that  put  in  there.  This  fettlement,  which  nature  and  art 
have  united  to  render  almoft  impregnable,  has,  however, 
one  grand  defeft;  the  fhips  that  return  from  India  to  ■ 
Europe  land  there  with  eafe  and  fecurity,  but  the  outward- 
bound  fhips 'cannot  reach  this  ufylum,  being  ftrongly  re- 
pelled by  winds  and  atfverfe  currents.  To  avoid  the 
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inconveniences  attending  fo  long  a voyage,  when  made 
without  Hopping,  feveral  of  them  put  in  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  j others,  particularly  thofe  bound  to  Arabia 
and  Malabar,  take  in  refrefhments  at  the  iflands  of  Co- 
mora. 

These  iflands,  that  lie  in  the  Mozambique  channel,  be- 
tween the  coaft  of  Zanguebar  and  Madagafcar,  are  five 
in  number ; the  principal  one,  from  which  this  fmall  archi- 
pelago takes  its  name,  is  little  known.  The  Portuguefe, 
who  difcovered  it  in  the  courfe  of  their  firft  expeditions, 
brought  the  name  of  Europeans  into  fuch  deteftation  by 
their  cruelties,  that  all  who  have  fince  ventured  to  go  on 
fhore  there  have  either  been  maflacred  or  very  ill  treated. 
It  has  accordingly  been  quite  forfaken.  The  iflands  of 
Mayota,  Moeti,  and  Anjuan,  are  not  more  frequented, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  approaching  them,  and  the 
want  of  a fafe  anchorage.  The  Englilh  veflels  put  in  at 
fhe  ifland  of  Joanna, 

Here  it  is  that,  within  the  compafs  of  thirty  leagues, 
nature  cjifplays  all  her  riches,  with  all  her  limplicity. 
Hills  ever  green,  and  vallies  ever  gay,  every  where  prefent 
a variety  of  delightful  landfcapes.  Thirty  thoufand  inha- 
bitants, diflributed  into  feventy-three  villages,  lhare  its 
productions.  They,  fpeak  the  Arabic  language,  and  their 
religion  is  a very  corrupt  fort  of  Mohammedanifm  ; their 
moral  principles  are  more  refined  than  they  ufually  are  in 
this  part  of  the  globe  ; the  habit  they  have  contracted  of 
living  upon  milk  and  vegetables  has  given  them  an  uncon- 
querable averfion  from  labour.  From  this  indolence  arifes  a 
certain  air  of  grandeur,  which,  in  the  people  of  diftinCtion, 
confifts  in  letting  their  nails  grow  to  an  immoderate  length. 
To  give  a beauty  to  this  negligence,  they  tinge  them  with 
a yellowifh  red,  which  they  extract  from  a flirub. 

These  people,  born  to  indolence,  have  loft  that  liberty 
which  they,  doubtlefs,  came  hither  to  enjoy  from  a neigh- 
bouring continent,  of  which  they  w7ere  the  original  inha- 
bitants. 
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bitants.  An  Arabian  trader,  not  quite  a century  ago, 
having  killed  a Portuguefe  gentleman  at  Mozambique, 
threw  himfelf  into  a boat,  which  chance  conduced  to 
Joanna.  This  ftranger  made  fuch  good  ufe  of  his  fuperior 
abilities,  and  the  afliftance  of  a few  of  his  countrymen, 
that  he  acquired  an  abfolute  authority,  which  is  ftill  main- 
tained by  his  grandfon.  This  change  in  the  government 
did  not  at  all  diminilh  the  liberty  and  fecurity  enjoyed  by 
the  Engliih,  who  landed  upon  the  ifland.  They  conti- 
nued to  put  their  fick  on  fhore  without  moleftation,  where 
the  falubrity  of  the  air,  the  excellence  of  the  fruits,  pro- 
yifions  and  water,  foon  reftored  them  to  health.  They 
were  only  obliged  to  give  a higher  price  for  the  provifions 
they  wanted,  for  which  the  following  reafpns  may  be  af- 
figned. 

The  Arabians  having  been  induced  to  frequent  an 
ifland  governed  by  an  Arab,  have  brought  the  Indian 
manufactures  into  vogue  ; and  as  the  cowries,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  other  commodities  they  received  in  exchange,  were 
not  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  this  article  of  luxury, 
the  iflanders  have  been  obliged  to  demand  money  for  their 
goats  and  poultry,  which  they  before  exchanged  for  glafs 
beads,  and  other  baubles,  of  as  little  value.  This  inno- 
vation has  not,  however,  made  the  Englifti  defert  a place 
of  refrelhment,  which  has  no  other  inconvenience  than 
that  of  being  at  too  great  a diftance  from  our  latitudes. 

A similar  inconvenience  did  not  prevent  the  Engliih 
company  from  extending  their  trade  very  conliderably. 
The  intercourfe  carried  on  between  one  port  of  India  and 
another  was  too  confined,  and  of  too  little  confequence,  to 
engage  their  attention  for  any  long  time.  They  were 
foon  fufficiently  enlightened  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  for 
their  intereft  to  continue  this  kind  of  commerce;  and 
therefore  invited  the  private  traders  of  their  own  nation  to 
embark  in  it.  They  lent  them  their  aflifiance,  by  taking 
a lhare  in  their  expeditions,  and  granting  them  privileges 
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BOOK  on  board  their  own  fleets,  and  frequently  even  undertook 


III. 


to  be  the  carriers  of  their  merchandife  at  a low  freight. 
This  generous  behaviour  refulting  from  a national  fpirit, 
and  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of  other  companies. 


quickly  gave  activity,  ftrength,  and  credit,  to  the  Englifh 


fettlements.  Their  free  merchants  were  foon  in  polfefiion 


of  a dozen  brigantines,  that  were  employed  within  the 


Ganges,  or  were  difpatched  from  thence  to  Acham,  Keda, 
Johor  and  Ligor.  They  fitted  out  an  equal  number  of 


larger  veflels  from  Calcutta,  Madrafs,  and  Bombay,  which 


frequented  all  the  fea-ports  in  the  eaft.  Thefe  veflels 
would  have  been  ftill  more  numerous,  had  not  the  com- 
pany exacted  a duty  of  five  per  cent,  in  all  the  places  where 
they  had  fettlements,  and  eight  and  a half  per  cent,  upon 
all  the  remittances  made  by  the  free  merchants  to  the 
capital.  When  their  necefiities  did  not  compel  them  to 
recede  from  this  unaccountable  arrangement,  thefe  mer- 
chants lent  their  money  upon  bottomry,  fometiines  to 
other  European  merchants  that  wanted  it,  but  molt  fre- 
quently to  the  captains  of  fhips  belonging  to  their  own 
nation,  who,  not  being  ftri&ly  dependent  upon  the  com- 
pany, can  traffic  for  others  in  the  voyages  they  make  for 
them. 

At  its  firft  rife  this  great  body  was  ambitious  of  main- 


The  compa- 


Having  nothing  then  in  view  but  profit,  they  refolved  to 
embark  their  goods  on  private  bottoms ; and  what  was 
then  done  through  neceffity,  has  fince  been  continued 
through  ceconomy.  There  are  merchants  who  furnifh 
them  with  fhips,  completely  rigged  and  vi&ualled,  to 
carry  out  to  India,  and  bring  back  to  Europe,  fuch  a 
number  of  tons  as  they  contraft  for.  The  time  they  are 
to  flay,  at  the  place  of  their  deftination  is  always  fixed. 
Thofe  which  happen  to  have  no  cargo  to  bring  back,  are 
ufually  hired  by  fome  free  merchant,  who  engages  to  in- 


demnify 


demnify  the  owner.  Thefe  are  always  the  firft  fenf  home 
the  following  year,  to  prevent  their  rigging  from  being  too 
much  worn.  In  cafes  of  neceffity  the  company  will  equip 
them  out  of  their  own  ftorehoufes ; but  they  oblige  them 
to  pay  at  the  ftipulated  rate  of  fifty  per  cent,  advance  on 
them. 

The  vefiels  employed  in  this  navigation  carry  from  fix 
to  eight  hundred  tons  burden.  At  their  departure  the 
company  occupy  juft  fo  much  room  as  is  fufficient  to  hold 
their  iron,  their  lead,  their  copper,  their  woollens,  and 
Madeira  wine,  which  are  the  only  merchandife  they  fend 
to  India.  The  owners  are  allowed  to  ftore  the  re- 
maining part  of  each  vefiel  with  the  provifions  necefia'ry 
for  fo  long  a voyage,  and  any  other  articles  which  the 
fociety  they  are  concerned  for  do  not  trade  in.  On  their 
return,  they  have  likewife  a right  to  aftign  to  any  ufe  they 
think  proper  a fpace  equal  to  thirty  tons,  which,  by  their 
contradl,  is  referred  to  themfelves they  may  even  take 
in  . the  fame  articles  as  are  embarked  for  the  company. 

Till  lately  they  ufed  to  pay  the  company  thirty  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  thefe  commodities ; but  fince  the  21ft.  of 
October  1773,  this  duty  has  been  reduced  to  one-half. 

It  was  thought  that  this  indulgence  would  difpofe  the 
owners  and  their  agents  more  punctually  to  fulfil  their 
engagements,  and  would  put  a ftop  to  fraudulent  impor- 
tations. The  fpirit  of  humanity,  which  is  more  common 
in  free  ftates  than  in  others,  has  in  England  given  rife  to  a 
very  commendable  cuftom  : the  furgeon  of  each  ftiip  that 
arrives  from  India  receives,  befides  his  pay,  twenty-two 
livres,  ten  fols  a,  by  way  of  gratuity  for  every  man  in  the 
ftiip’s  company  that  he  brings  back  to  Europe. 

The  company,  difengaged  from  the  trouble  neceflarily  Capital  of- 
attending  the  maintenance  of  a marine,  as  well  as  from  p^ny.0™" 
the  country  trade  in  India,  had  no  other  objecft  to  take 
up  their  attention  than  the  commerce  carried  on  direftly 
between  Europe  and  Afia.  They  entered  upon  it  with  a 
* Near  a pouud. 
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capital  of  8,322,547  livres  iofolsa;  and,  in  1676,  hav- 
ing, by  fortunate  events,  been  enabled  to  make  a diviftori 
of  cent,  per  cent,  they  thought  it  moft  for  their  intereft  to 
double  their  capital.  This  capital  ftill  kept  increafing,  till 
in  1702  the  two  companies  that  had  fo  obftinately  oppofed 
each  other,  threw  their  wealth,  their  plans,  and  their 
hopes,  into  one  common  Hock.  It  has  fince  rifen  to 
feventy-two  millions  b divided  into  fhares,  originally  of 
1,125  c,  and  afterwards  of  2,250  livres  d. 

The  trade  was,  in  the  beginning,  carried  on  with  great 
fpirit  and  fuccefs,  notwithftahding  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
Hock.  As  early  as  the  year  1628,  the  company  employed 
twelve  thoufand  tons  of  fhipping,  and  four  thoufand  fea- 
men.  Their  expeditions  varied  in  an  inconceivable  man- 
ner ; and  were  more  or  lefs  confiderable,  according  to  the 
ignorance  or  capacity  of  thofe  who  conduced  them  ; the 
different  ftates  of  peace  or  war,  the  profperity  or  misfor- 
tunes of  the  metropolis,  the  fondnefs  or  indifference  of 
the  Europeans  for  Indian  manufactures  ; and  the  different 
degrees  of  competition  they  met  with  from  other  nations. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  thefe  changes 
have  been  neither  fo  frequent,  nor  fo  remarkable.  The 
trade  has  been  eftablilhed  upon  a more  folid  bafis,  and 
the  fales  have  rifen  to  feventy-eight  millions e. 

Their  amount  would  have  been  ftill  greater,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  reftraints  that  are  laid  upon  them.  To 
enter  into  a detail  of  thefe  would  be  too  long  and  too  mi- 
nute a talk.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  mention,  that  every 
lhip  returning  from  India  is  obliged  to  unlade  in  England, 
and  that  thofe  which  bring  prohibited  goods  are  compelled 
to  land  them'  at  the  port  of  London.  The  cottons  and 
fluffs  that  come  from  thefe  countries  pay  very  high  duties; 
thofe  levied  upon  tea  are  ftill  higher.  If  the  government 
hoped,  by  laying  on  fo  enormous  a tax,  to  abate  the  ex- 
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cefliv.e  fondnefs  of  the  people  for  this  liquor,  its  expecta- 
tions have  not  been  anfwered. 

Tea  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Lords  Arling- 
ton and  Olfory,  who  imported  it  from  Holland  in  1 666, 
and  their  ladies  brought  it  into  falhion  among  people  of 
their  own  rank.  At  that  time  it  fold  in  London  for  fixty- 
feven  or  fixty-eight  livres a a pound,  though  it  colt  but 
three  or  four  at  Batavia.  -Notwithllanding  the  price  was- 
kept  up  with  very  little  variation,  the  fondnefs  for  this 
liquor  gained  ground  ; it  was  not,  however,  brought  into 
common  ufe  till  towards  the  year  1715,  when  green  tea 
began  to  be  drank,  whereas  till  then  no  fort  was  known 
but  the  bohea.  The  fondnefs  for  this  Afiatic  leaf  has  fince 
become  univerfal.  Perhaps,  the  phrenzy  is  not  without  its 
inconveniencies ; but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  fobriety  of  the  nation  than  the  fevereft 
laws,  the  molt  eloquent  harangues  of  chrxllian  orators, 
or  the  bell  treatifes  of  morality. 

In  1766  fix  millions  of  pounds  of  tea  were  brought  from 
China  by  the  Englilh,  four  millions  five  hundred  thoufand 
by  the  Dutch,  two  millions  four  hundred  thoufand  by  the 
Swedes,  the  fame  quantity  by  the  Danes,  and  two  millions 
one  hundred  thoufand  by  the  French.  The  fum  total 
of  thefe  quantities  amounts  to  feventeen  millions  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds.  The  preference  given  by  molt 
nations-  to  chocolate,  coffee,  and  other  liquors,  joined  to 
a feries  of  obfervations  carefully  purfued  for  feveral  years, 
and  the  molt  exaCt  calculations,  that  can  poffibly  be  made 
in  fuch  complicated  cafes,  inclines  us  to  think  that  the 
whole  confumption  throughout  Europe  does  not  exceed 
five  millions  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  In  this  cafe, 
that  of  Great  Britain  mult-be  twelve  millions. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  there  are  at  leafl  two 
millions  in  the  mother  country,  and  a million  in  the- colo- 
nies, who  conltantly  drink  tea.  It  is  not  unreafonable 
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to  fuppofe,  that  each  individual  confumes  four  pounds  in 
a year ; but  fhould  the  quantity  be  fomething  lefs,  the 
deficiency  is  fupplied  by  tfiofe  who  are  lefs  attached  to  it, 
and  for  this  reafon  have  not  been  taken  into  the  account. 
A pound  of  tea,  which  cofls  only  thirty  fols  a in  the  Eafl,' 
conflantly  fells  in  England  for  fix  livres  ten  fols  b,  in- 
cluding the  duty ; confequently  the  rage  for  this  Aflatic 
leaf  colls  the  nation  about  feventy-two  millions  c. 

To  oppofe  the  entries  of  the  cuftom-houfe  to  this  com- 
putation would  argue  either  ignorance  or  artifice.  It  is' 
true  that  the  amount  of  the  duties,  which,  according  to 
this  calculation,  ought  to  be  about  18,000,000  livres d,  is 
hardly  half  fo  much ; but  the  contraband  trade  in  this 
commodity  carried  on  in  England  is  notorious.  The 
government  itfelf  is  fo  thoroughly  convinced  of  it,  that, 
in  order  to  lelfen  it,  it  has  lately  lowered  the  duty  twenty 
fols e a pound.  In  all  probability  it  would  have  been  Hill 
more  generous,  had  it  not  unfortunately  been  under  the 
neceffity  of  confidering  its  cuftoms  as  a refource  of  finance, 
rather  than  as  the  thermometer  of  its  commerce.  This 
relaxation,  which  of  itfelf  is  not  fufficient  to  prevent  the 
teas  in  the  different  ports  of  Europe  from  being  fmuggled 
into  Great  Britain,  has  been  rendered  more  efficacious  by 
the  national  acquifition  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  which  belonged 
to  the  Athol  family. 

Though  moll  branches  of  the  public  revenue  have  been 
increafed  by  an  arrangement,  which  deprived  the  illicit 
trader  of  his  moll  convenient  market,  the  India  Company 
have  been  particularly  benefited  by  it.  As  their  commo- 
dities were  fubjedled  to  higher  duties  than  any  others,  the 
clandeftine  importation  of  them  was  more  common,  and 
was  principally  carried  on  by  the  Jfie  of  Man,  which  is. 
admirably  fituated  to  receive  veffels  from  the  North.  Tea 
was  the  favourite  objedt  of  this  contraband  trade.  The 
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Englifh  company  will  not  fail,  in  future,  to  provide  as 
much  flock  as  may  anfwer  their  demands,  and  to  fecure 
to  themfelves  the  advantages  which  their  rivals  ravifhed 
from  them  within  the  limits  of  their  own  empire. 

The  teas  and  other  merchandife  that  arrive  from  India 
are  paid  for  in  money.  The  government  which  is 
not  ignorant  of  this,  has  limited  the  exportation  of  fpecie 
to  6,750,000  livres  a.  This  unaccountable  reflridtion,  fo 
unworthy  a commercial  people,  neither  has  been  or  can 
be  carried  into  execution.  The  fums  regiftered  are  always 
much  higher,  but  this  indulgence  does  not  prevent  con- 
fiderable  fums  being  clandeflinely  carried  abroad  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  cullom-houfe  officers.  Thefe  frau- 
dulent practices  have  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  trade 
has  become  more  extenfive ; and  the  money  fent<*ut  of 
the  kingdom,  has  been  long  computed  at  one  third  of  the 
profit  arifing  from  the  fales. 

This  exportation  of  fpecie  would  have  been  more  con- 
fiderable  if  the  company  had  adhered  to  that  article  in 
their  charter,  by  which  it  is  provided,  that  they  fhall  ex- 
port in  merchandife  of  their  own  nation,  the  value  of 
the  tenth  part  of  what  they  take  in  money  upon  their 
vefiels.  They  have  conflantly  made  a charge  for  much 
greater  fums  in  brafs,  lead,  and  Englifh  cloths,  without 
reckoning  the  profits  made  in  India  upon  iron  from  Sweden 
and  Bifcay,  and  other  articles  taken  from  feveral  countries 
of  Europe. 

Their  advocates,  in  order  to  reinflate  them  in  the  good 
opinion  of  the  public,  which  they  have  but  feldom  en- 
joyed, have  frequently  aflerted,  that  this  body  occafioned 
as  much  money  to  be  brought  into  the  country,  as  they 
carried  out  of  it.  This  plea  caufed  fuch  a warm  alter- 
cation in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  that  the 
government  thought  the  quefcion  not  unworthy  of  its  at- 
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BOOK  tention.  It  was  found  by  confulting  the  regifters,  that1 
^ ’ . from  the  end  of  December  1712  to  the  end  of  December 

1717,  52,563,037  livres  10  folsa  had  been  exported  to  India. 
From  all  cireumftances  it  appeard,  that  the  calk  clandef- 
tinely  carried  out  amounted,  at  leaft,  to  one  half;  and 
that  confequently,  there  could  be  no  miftake  in  eftimating 
the  amount  of  both  thefe  fums  at  78,844,566  livres  5 folsb. 
The  fums  remitted  home  by  the  company,  in  the  fame 
(pace  of  time,  amounted  to  75,058,391  livres  5 folsc.  Thus,' 
fuppofing  thefe  calculations  to  be  juft,  the  confumption  of 
the  Afiatic  productions  in  England  for  five  years,  (hould 
not  have  rifen  fo  high  as  3,786,165  livres d;  but  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  rofe  much  higher  j and  that  a 
great  deal  of  merchandife  apparently  fold  to  foreigners, 
never  ftirred  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  partiality  that  has 
lately  prevailed  in  favour  of  Scotch  and  Irifti  linens,  printed 
in  England,  and  the  encreafe  of  the  filk  manufacture,  by 
leflening  the  demand  for  contraband  goods,  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  render  the  commerce  of  the  Eaftmore  advantageous 
to  the  nation.  Before  the  year  1720,  Great  Britain  annu- 
ally confumed  three  millions  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  yard£  of  India  cottons;  but  this  confumption  is 
greatly  dimimlhed. 

It  is  not  fo  be  fuppdfed,  that  any  changes  could  happen 
in  the  relative  ftate  of  the  Indian  trade  with  the  govern- 
ment in  general,  without  producing  fome  alterations  in 
the  private  fortunes  of  the  proprietors*  Their  profits 
hare,-  at  certain  periods,  been  enormous  5 at  others,  very 
(lender.  The  (hares  have  been  regulated  in  conformity 
to  thefe  variations.  The  dividend,  which,  for  a long 
time,  had  been  no  more  than  feven  per  cent,  was,  in 
1743,  raifed  to  eight.  It  was  afterwards  reduced  to  fix, 
in  1766  it  rofe  to  ten,  and  ftnce  that  time  to  twelve  and 
a half.  This  was  more  than  the  fituation  of  the  company 
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tould  afford ; fince,  at  this  period,  they  had  little  more 
remaining  than  their  original  capital.  If  this  be  the  cafe, 
how  has  it  happened  that  fo  flender  a capital  fhould,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  have  acquired  the  value  of 
280,000,000  a,  which  is  the  amount  according  to  the  price 
of  the  flock  ? 

This  objection  is  not  anfwerable.  The  enthufiafmof  the 
Englifh  is  well  known.  It  has  repeatedly  been  excited  by 
circumftanees  that  would  not  have  made  the  leaft  impref- 
fion  on  the  moft  volatile  and  trifling  people.  An  impor- 
tant event  has  forcibly  drawn  the  whole  nation  into  its 
vortex.  They  have  abandoned  themfelves  with  all  the 
impetuofity  of  their  character,  to^he  vaft  profpedts  that 
have  been  opened  to  th,em  by  the  late  conqueft  of  Bengal. 

Shoued  it  be  afked,  if  this  aftonifhirig  revolution, 
which  has  had  fo  fenfible  an  influence,  both  upon  the 
ft  ate  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Afla,  and  upon 
the  trade  of  the  European  nations  in  thefe  climates,  hath 
been  the  confequence  and  refult  of  a feries  of  political 
fchemes  ? — If  it  be  one  of  thofe  events,  of  which  prudence 
has  a right  to  claim  the  foie  merit?  We  ihall  anfwer;  No. 
Chance  alone  has  determined  it : and  the  circumftanees 
that  have  opened  this  field  of  glory  and  power  to  the  Eng- 
lilh,  far  from  promifing  them  the  fuccefs  they  have  had, 
feemed  on  the  contrary  to  threaten  them  with  the  moft 
fatal  reverfe  of  fortune. 

A pernicious  cuftom  had  for  fome  time  prevailed  in 
thefe  countries;  The  governors  of  all  the  European  fet- 
tlements  took  upon  them  to  grant  an  afylum  to  fuch  of 
the  natives  of  the  country  as  were  afraid  of  opprefiion  or 
punifhment.  As  they  received  very  eonfiderable  fums  in 
return  for  their  proteftion,  they  overlooked  the  danger^ 
to  which  the  interefts  of  their  principals  were  expofed  by 
this  proceeding.  One  of  the  chief  officers  of  Bengal,  who 
was  apprized  of  this  refource,  took  fefuVe  among  the 
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Englifh  at  Calcutta  to  avoid  the  punifhment  due  to  his 
treachery.  He  was  taken  under  their  protection.  The 
fubah,  juftly  irritated*  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  attacked  the  place,  and  took  it.  He  put  the  gar- 
rifon  into  a clofe  dungeon,  where  they  were  fuffocated  in 
the  fpace  of  twelve  hours.  Three  and  twenty  of  them 
only  remained  alive.  Thefe  wretched  people  offered  large 
fums  to  the  keeper  of  their  prifon,  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
get  their  deplorable  fituation  teprefented  to  the  prince. 
Their  cries  and  lamentations  were  fuflicient  informations 
to  the  people  who  were  touched  with  companion ; but  no 
one  would  venture  to  addrefs  the  defpotic  monarch  upon 
the  fubjeft.  The  exp|ting  Englifh  were  told  that  he  was 
afieep ; and  there  was  not,  perhaps,  a fingle  perfon  in 
Bengal  who  thought  that  the  tyrant’s  {lumbers  fhould  be 
interrupted,  even  to  preferve  the  lives  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  unfortunate  men. 

Admiral  Watfon,  who  was  juft  arrived  in  India  with 
his  fquadron,  and  Colonel  Clive  who  had  fo  remarkably 
diftinguifned  himfelf  in  the  war  of  the  Carnatic,  did  not 
hefitate  to  revenge  the  caufe  of  their  country.  They  got 
together  the  Englifh  who  had  been  difperfed,  and  were 
flying  from  place  to  place,  they  went  up  the  Ganges  in 
the  month  of  December  175 6,  retook  Calcutta,  made 
themfeives  mafters  of  feveral  other  places,  and  gained  a 
compleat  victory  over  the  fubah. 

Such  a rapid  and  extenfive  fuccefs  becomes  in  a manner 
inconceivable,  when  we  confider  that  it  was  only  with  a 
body  of  five  hundred  men  that  the  Englifh  were  to 
ftand  againft  the  whole  force  of  Bengal.  But  if  their 
fuperiority  was  partly  owing  to  their  better  difcipline, 
and  to  other  evident  advantages  that  the  Europeans  have 
in  battle  over  the  Indian  powers ; the  ambition  of  eaftern 
chiefs,  the  avarice  of  their  minifters,  and  the  nature  of  a 
government,  whofe  only  fprings  are  fear  and  prefent  in- 
tereft,  were  of  ftill  more  effectual  fervice  to  them  : they 
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had  experience  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  concur-  B K 
rence  of  thefe  feveral  circumftances  in  their  firft  attack, 
and  in  all  that  fucceeded  it.  The  fubah  became  detefted 
by  all  his  own  people,  as  tyrants  generally  are,  the  principal 
officers  fold  their  intereft  to  the  Engliffi ; he  was  betrayed 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  the  greateft  part  of  which  refufed 
to  engage  ; and  he  himfelf  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  caufed  him  to  be  ftrangled  in  prifon. 

They  difpofed  of  the  fubahfhip  in  favour  of  Jaffier- 
Ally-Khan,  the  ringleader  of  the  confpiraey;  who  ceded  to 
the  company  fome  provinces  with  a grant  of  every  privi- 
lege, exemption  and  favour,  to  which  they  could  have  any 
pretence.  But  foon  growing  weary  of  the  yoke  he  had 
brought  upon  himfelf,  he  was  fecretly  looking  out  for 
means  to  get  rid  of  it.  His  defigns  were  difcovered,  and 
he  was  arrefted  in  the  center  of  his  own  capital. 

Cossim-Ally-Khan,  his  nephew,  was  proclaimed  in  his 
ftead.  He  had  purchafed  that  ufurpation  with  an  im- 
menfe  fum  of  money.  But  he  did  not  enjoy  it  long. 

Impatient  of  the  yoke,  as  his  predeceffor  had  been,  he 
gave  fome  tokens  of  his  intractability,  and  refufed  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  laws  the  company  impofed  upon  him.  Upon  this 
the  war  broke  out  again.  The  fame  Jaffier-Ally-Khan, 
whom  the  Engliih  kept  a prifoner,  was  again  proclaimed 
fubah  of  Bengal.  They  marched  againft  Coffim-Ally-Khan. 

His  general  officers  were  corrupted  : he  was  betrayed  and 
entirely  defeated : too  happy,  that  whilft  he  loft  his  dig- 
nity, he  frill  preferved  the  immenfe  treafures  he  had  amaffed. 

Notwithstanding  this  revolution,  Coffim-Ally  did  not 
drop  his  hopes  of  vengeance.  Full  of  refentment,  and 
loaded  with  treafure,  he  fet  out  for  the  nabob  of  Ba- 
narez,  chief  vifir  in  the  Mogul’s  empire.  He  and  all 
the  neighbouring  princes  re-united  in  opposition  to  the 
common  enemy,  who  threatened  them  all  equally.  But 
now  the  conteft  lay  no  longer  between  them  and  a hand- 
ful of  Europeans  juft  arrived  from  the  coaft  of  Coroman- 
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K del;  they  were  to  engage  with  the  whole  llrength  of  Benr 
gal*  of  which  the  Englilh  were  mailers.  Elated  with  their 
fuccefies,  they  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked ; they  fet  oiit  di- 
rectly and  made  head  againft  fo  formidable  a league,  march- 
ing on  with  all  the  confidence  which  Clive  could  infpire, 
a leader,  whofe  name  feemed  to  have  become  the  pledge 
of  conquefL  However,  Clive  did  not  care  to  hazard  any 
thing.  Part  of  the  campaign  was  fpent  in  negociations  ; 
but  in  time  the  treafure?  which  the  Englilh  had  drawn 
from  Bengal,  ferved  to  enfure  them  new  conquefts.  The 
heads  of  the  Indian  army  were  corrupted ; and  when 
the  nabob  of  Benares  was  defirous  of  coming  to  aftion,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  with  his  men  without  ever  being  able 
to  engage. 

By  this  victory,  the  country  of  Benares  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englilh  : and  it  feemed  as  if  nothing  could 
hinder  them  from  annexing  that  fovereignty  to  that  of 
Bengal  : but  either  from  moderation  or  prudence,  they 
were  content  to  levy  eight  millions  by  contribution  : and 
they  offered  peace  to  the  nabob  on  conditions  which  would 
render  him  incapable  of  doing  them  any  hurt ; but  fuch  as 
they  were,  he  moll  readily  agreed  to  them,  that  he  might 
regain  the  poflefiion  of  his  own  provinces.  . 

In  the  midll  of  thefe  calamities,  Coffim-Ally  flill  found 
means  to  preferve  part  of  his  treafures,  and  retired  to  the 
Cheyks,  a people  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi, 
from  v/ hence  he  made  an  attempt  to  procure  foipe  allies, 
and  to  raife  up  a body  of  enemies  to.  oppofe  the  Englilh. 

While  matters  were  thus  circumllanced  in  Bengal,  the 
Mogul  having  been  driven  out  of  Delhi  by  the  Pattans, 
by  whom  his  fon  had  been  fet  up  in  his  room,  was  wan- 
dering from  one  province  to  another  in  fearch  of  a place, 
of  refuge  in  his  own  territories,  and  requelling  fuccour  from 
his  own  vaflals  but  without  fuccefs.  Abandoned  by  his  fub- 
jeCts,  betrayed  by  his  allies,  without  fupport,  without 
any  army;  he  was  allured  by  the  power  of  the  Eng* 
i lilh. 
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tifh,  and  implored  their  proteftion,  they  promifed  to  con-  B 
duft  him  to  Delhi,  and  re-eftablifh  him  on  his  throne ; 
but  they  began  by  caufing  him  to  cede  to  them  before- 
hand the  abfolute  fovereignty  over  Bengal.  This  ceftion 
was  made  by  an  authentic  aft,  and  attended  with  all  the 
formalities  ufually  praftifed  throughout  the  Mogul  empire. 

The  Englifh,  fecurely  poffeffed  of  this  title,  which  was 
to  give  a kind  of  legitimacy  to  their  ufurpation,  at  leaft 
in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  foon  forgat  the  promifes  they 
had  made.  They  gave  the  Mogul  to  underftand  that 
particular  circumftances  would  not  fuffier  them  to  be  con- 
cerned in  fuch  an  enterprize  j that  fome  better  opportu- 
nity was  to  be  hoped  for ; and  to  make  up  for  all  his  lofles, 
they  afligned  him  a penfion  of  fix  millions  a with  the  re- 
venue of  Illahabad,  and  Shah  Ichanabad  or  Delhi ; upon 
which  that  unfortunate  prince  was  reduced  to  fubfift 
himfeif  in  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  province  of 
Banarez,  where  he  has  taken  up  his  refidence.  Thus  the 
Mogul  empire  comes  to  be  fhared  between  two  governing 
powers,  one  which  is  acknowledged  in  the  feveral  diftrifts 
of  India,  where  the  Englifh  company  has  any  eftablifh- 
ments  and  authority,  the  other  in  fuch  provinces  as  bor- 
der on  Delhi,  and  in  thofe  parts  to  which  the  influence  of 
that  company  does  not  extend. 

The  Englifh,  thus  become  fcvereigns  of  Bengal,  have 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  keep  up  the  fhadow  of 
ancient  forms,  in  a country  where  they  have  the  lead,, 
and,  perhaps,  the  only  power  that  is  likely  to  be  fecure  and 
lafting.  They  govern  the  kingdom  ftill  under  the  name 
of  a nabob,  who  is  of  their  nomination  and  in  their  pay, 
andfeems  to  give  his  orders.  It  is  from  him  that  all  pub- 
lic afts  feem  to  proceed  and  iffue,  though  the  decrees  in 
faft  of  the  council  at  Calcutta;  fo  that  the  people,  not- 
withftanding  their  change  of  mailers,  have  for  a confider- 
able  time  been  induced  to  believe,  that  they  ftill  fubmitted 
but  to  the  fame  yoke. 
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B ^ We  ^10u^  to  ^now  the  amount  of  the  public  re<- 

■ , ^ ^,i  venues  of  Bengal,  we  fhall  find  at  the  period  of  the  con- 

queft,  it  was  equal  to  fourfcore  millions  a.  The  outgoings, 
either  for  the  government,  or  defence  of  the  province, 
were  Hated  at  41  millions  b $ fix  millions  c were  agreed  to 
be  given  to  the  Mogul,  and  three  millions  d to  the  nabob  ; 
fo  that  the  remainder  to  the  company  was  thirty  millions  e. 
Their  purchafes  in  the  different  marts  of  India  might  ab- 
forb  a great  part  of  this  fum,  but  Hill  it  has  been  thought 
there  mull  after  all  remain  a furplus  of  feveral  millions 
to  be  carried  into  Great  Britain. 

This  new  arrangement  of  matters  without  having 
wrought  any  fenfible  change  in  the  exterior  form  of 
the  Englilh  company,  has  effentially  changed  their  object. 
They  are  np  longer  a trading  body,  they  are  a territorial 
power  which  farms  opt  its  revenues  in  aid  pf  a commerce 
that  formerly  was  their  foie  exigence,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing the  extenfion  it  has  received,  is  no  more  than 
an  additional  objedl  in  the  various  combinations  of  their 
p refep t real  grandeur.  The  arrangements  intended  to 
give  liability  to  a fituation  fo  prpfperous  are,  perhaps,  the 
moll  reafonable  that  can  be.  England  has  at  prefent  in 
India  an  eftablilhment  to  the  amount  pf  nine  thoufand 
eight  hundred  European  troops,  and  fifty-four  thoufand 
fipahis  well  armed  and  well  difciplined.  Three  thoufand 
pf  thefe  Europeans,  and  twenty-five  thoufand  fipahis  a, re 
difperfed  along  the  borders  of  the  Ganges, 

The  moll  confiderable  body  of  thefe  troops  has  been 
Rationed  in  Benares*  once  the  nurfe  of  Indian  fcienc.e, 
and  Hill  the  moll  famous  academy  of  thefe  rich,  countries, 
where  European  avarice  pays  no  regard  to  any  thing. 
This  fituation  is  chofen  becaufe  it  appeared  favourable 
for  Hopping  the  defcent  of  the  warlike  mountaineers  of 
the  north  3 and  in  cafe  of  attack,  the  maintaining  of  a war 
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in  a foreign  territory  would  be  lefs  ruinous  than  in  the  B 
countries  of  which  the  company  is  to  receive  the  revenues. 
On  the  fouth,  as  far  as  it  has  been  found  practicable,  they 
have  occupied  all  the  narrow  pafles  by  which  an  enter- 
prizing  and  aftive  adverfary  might  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  the  province.  Dacca,  which  is  in  the  center  of  it, 
fees  under  its  walls  a confiderable  force  always  ready  to 
fly  wherever  their  prefence  may  be  neceflary.  All  the 
nabobs  and  rajahs,  who  are  dependent  on  the  fubah  of 
Bengal  are  difarmed,  furrounded  by  fpies  in  order  to  dif- 
Cover  their  confpiracies,  and  by  troops  to  render  them 
ineffectual. 

In  cafe  of  any  unlucky  revolution  which  might  oblige 
the  victorious  power  to  change  its  quarters,  and  abandon 
its  polls,  they  have  conllrudted  a fort  near  Calcutta  called 
Fort  William,  which,  in  cafe  of  urgent  neceffity,  would 
ferve  as  a place  of  refuge  for  the  army,  Ihould  they  be 
forced  to  retreat,  and  give  time  to  expeCt  the  neceflary 
reinforcements  for  the  recovery  of  their  fuperiority. 
This  fort  is  a regular  oCtagon  with  eight  ballions,  feveral 
counter-guards,  and  fome  half  moons  already  begun  with- 
out a glacis,  or  covered  way.  The  ditch  of  this  fort  may 
be  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet  broad,  its  depth  nearly 
eighteen.  On  the  fide  of  the  Ganges,  the  place  is  leaft 
ftrong,  and  the  curtains  are  covered  only  with  redans,  over 
which  there  is  a double  battery  raifed  on  piles.  The 
principal  inconvenience  of  this  citadel,  whofe  conftruc- 
tion  coll  twenty  millions  a,  is,  that  it  does'  not  ferve  to 
proteCl  Calcutta,  which  is  now  become  the  city  of  the 
greateft  importance  in  India,  whofe  people  amount  to  fix 
hundred  thoufand  fouls,  and  has  prodigious  riches  cen- 
tered within  her  walls,  and  by  a variety  of  circumftances 
is  now  become  the  theatre  of  a mofl  extenfive  commerce : 
It  muff  necefiarily  be  that  wholefomenefs  -of  the  air,  and 
the  advantage  of  a very  fortunate  pofition  has  prevailed 
over  every  other  confederation. 
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Notwithstanding  the  wife  precautions  taken  by  the 
Englifh,  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  without  apprehen- 
sions. The  Mogul  power  may  gain  ftrength,  and  wifti  to 
refcue  one  of  its  fineft  provinces  out  of  the  hands  of  a fo- 
reign oppreffor.  They  have  reafcn  to  fear  that  the  bar- 
barous nations  may  be  again  allured  by  the  foftnefs  of 
the  climate.  The  princes  now  at  variance  may,  perhaps, 
put  an  end  to  their  contefts,  and  re-unite  in  favour  of  their 
common  liberty.  It  is  not  impolfible  but  the  Indians, 
who  are  in  the  pay  of  the  victorious  Englifh,  and  a&ually 
conftitute  their  force,  may  one  day  turn  upon  them  thofe 
arms  of  which  they  have  been  taught  the  ufe.  The  gran- 
deur of  the  company,  founded  folely  on  delufion,  may, 
perhaps,  moulder  away  without  their  being  actually  driven 
from  what  they  poffefs.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Ma- 
rattas  have  their  eyes  continually  turned  towards  this  fine 
country,  and  are  conftantly  threatening  it  with  invafion. 
Unlefs  the  Engliih  are  fuecefsful  enough,  either  by  bri- 
bery, or  intrigue,  to  divert. the  ftonja,  Bengal  will  be  the 
objeft  of  pillage  and  rapine,  whatever  meafures  may  be 
taken  to  oppofe  a light  cavalry,  whofe  alertnefs  exceeds 
every  thing  we  can  fay  of  it.  The  incurfions  of  thefe 
ravagers  may  be  repeated ; and  then  they  will  have  lefs 
tribute  to  pay,  but  their  expence  muft  be  increafed, 
Suppofing,  however,  that  none  of  the  mifchiefs  we  have 
ventured  to  forefee,  fhould  take  place,  is  it  likely  that  the 
revenues  of  Bengal  lhould  always  continue  the  fame?  We 
muft  have  leave  to  doubt  it.  The  Englifh  company  no 
longer  exports  any  filver,  but  even  carries  away  fome  for 
the  pfe  of  their  fa&ories.  Their  merchants  agent’s  make 
immenfe  fortunes,  and  even  private  perfcns  gain  a tolerable 
competence,  which  they  repair  to  l;he  capital  to  enjoy. 
The  other  European  nations  find  in  the  treafures  of  this 
ruling  power,  accommodations  which  make  it  unnecefiary 
to  introduce  new  bullion.  Muft  not  all  thefe  combina* 
lions  ferye  to  bring  about  a blank  in  the  reckoning  of 

thofe 
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thofe  countries,  and  fuch  as  will  fooner  or  later  force  itfelf 
to  be  left  in  the  making  up  of  the  public  accounts  ? 

That  period  might  be  at  fome  diftance,  indeed,  if  the 
Englifh  refpetting  the  rights  of  humanity  were  to  rid 
thofe  countries  of  the  oppreflion  under  which  they  have 
continued  to  groan  for  fo  many  ages.  Then  Calcutta, 
far  from  being  an  objeft  of  terror  to  the  Indians,  would 
be  rendered  a tribunal  always  open  to  the  complaints  of 
thofe  unhappy  fufferers  whom  tyranny  fhould  dare  to  mo- 
left.  Property  would  grow  into  refpe<ft,  fo  that  the  trea- 
fure  whiph  has  been  buried  fo  long  would  be  drawn  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  fulfil  its  deftined  purpofe. 
Agriculture  and  manufaftures  be  encouraged  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  the  objefts  of  export  would  become  from  day 
to  day  more  confiderable,  and  the  company  by  following 
fuch  maxims  as  thefe,  inflead  of  being  driven  to  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  lefiening  the  tributes  which  they  found  eftab- 
lilhed,  might  poffibly  find  means  to  bring  abou^  an  augT 
mentation  conliftent  with  the  general  fatisfa&ion  of  the 
natives.  Let  it  not  be  faid  that  fuch  a plan  is  chimerical. 
The  Englifh  company  of  itfelf  has  already  proved  the  pof-. 
libility  of  it. 

The  Europeans,  who  have  acquired  any  territory  in 
India,  for  the  moil  part  c’noofe  for  their  farmers  the  na- 
tives of  the  country,  from  whom  it  is  common  to  exaft 
fuch  confiderable  fums  in  advance,  that  in  order  to  pay 
them  they  are  obliged  to  borrow  at  an  exorbitant  inte- 
reft.  The  diftrefs  which  thefe  greedy  farmers  volunta- 
rily bring  on  themfelves,  obliges  them  to  exa£t  of  the  in- 
habitants to  whom  they  underlet  fome  parcels  of  the 
land,  fo  confiderable  a rentr  that  the  poor  wretches  quit 
their  villages,  and  abandon  them  for  ever.  The  contrac- 
tor, ruined  by  this  elopement,  which  renders  him  infol- 
yent,  is  difmiffed  to  make  room  for  a fucceffor,  who  Com- 
jnonly  meets  with  the  fame  fate;-  fo  that  it  very  frequently 
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0 K happens  that  nothing  but  the  firft  fum  depofited  is  ever 
received  from  the  eftate,  or  very  little  more. 


Different  fteps  have  been  taken  in  the  Englilhcolo- 
nies,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  It  had  been  obferved 
that  the  villages  had  been  formed  by  feveral  families,  who 
for  the  moil  part  were  connected  with  each  other ; this  re- 
mark ferved  to  banilh  the  cuftom  of  employing  farmers. 
Every  land  was  taxed  at  a rent  certain  by  the  year,  and 
the  head  of  the  family  was  fecurity  for  his  relations  and 
connexions.  This  method  united  the  colonifts  one  with 
another,  and  created  in  them  a difpofition  as  well  as  the 
means  of  affording  themfelves  a reciprocal  fupport.  This 
has  occaftoned  the  rife  of  the  fettlements  of  that  nation 
to  the  utmoft  degree  of  profperity,  they  were  capable  of 
receiving  j while  thofe  of  her  rivals  were  languifhing  for 
want  of  cultivation  and  manufactures,  and  confequently 
of  population. 

Why  mufl  a mode  of  conduct  which  does  fo  much  ho- 
nour to  reafon  and  humanity  not  be  extended  beyond' 
the  fmall  territory  of  Madrafs  ? Can  it  then  be  true  that 
moderation  of  temper  is  a virtue  fingly  attached  to  mode- 
rate fortunes  ? The  Englilh  company  till  thefe  latter  times 
had  always  held  a condudl  fuperior  to  that  of  the  other 
fettlements.  Their  agents,  their  factors,  were  well  chofen. 
The  raoft  part  of  them  were  young  men  of  good  families, 
already  inftru&ed  in  the  rudiments  of  commerce,  and 
fuch  as  were  not  afraid,  when  the  fervice  of  their  country 
called  upon  them  to  crofs  thofe  feas  which  England  con- 
fiders  but  as  a part,  of  her  empire.  The  company  had 
generally  regarded  their  commerce  in  a great  fcale,  and 
had  almoft  always  carried  it  on  like  an  affociation  of  true 
politicians  as  well  as  a body  of  merchants.  Upon  the 
whole  their  planters,  merchants  and  foldiers  had  retained 
more  honefty,  more  regularity,  and  more  finnnefs  than 
fhofe  of  the  other  nations.  . 
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Who  would  ever  have  imagined  that  this  fame  company, 
by  an  immediate  alteration  of  conduit,  and  change  of 
fyfle.m  ihould  foon  make  the  people  of  Bengal  regret  the 
defpotifm  of  their  ancient  mailers  ? That  fatal  revolution 
has  been  but  too  fudden  and  too  real.  A fettled  tyranny 
has 'taken  the  place  of  arbitrary  authority.  The  exactions 
are  become  general  and  Hated,  the  oppreffion  continual 
and  abfolute.  The  dellruaive  art  of  monopolies  is  car- 
ried to  perfection,  and  new  ones  have  been  even  invented. 
In  a word,  they  have  altered  and  tainted  the  public  fources 
of  confidence  and  happinefs. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Mogul  Emperors,  the 
fubahs,  who  had  the  care  of  the  revenues,  were,  from 
the  nature  of  the  bufinefs,  obliged  to  leave  the  receipt  of 
them  to  Nabobs,  Polygars,  and  Jemidars,  who  were  a fort 
of  under-fecurity  to  other  Indians,  and  thefe  Hill  to  others; 
fo  that  the  produce  of  the  lands  palfed  on,  and  was  partly 
funk  amidlt  a multitude  of  intermediate  hands,  before  it 
came  into  the  coffers  of  the  fubah,  who,  on  his  part, 
delivered  but  a very  fmall  portion  of  it  to  the  emperor. 
This  adminiftration,  faulty  in  many  refpe&s,  had  in  it 
this  favourable  circumftance  for  the  people,  that  the  far- 
mers never  being  changed,  the  rent  of  the  farms  re- 
mained always  the  fame ; becaufe  the  leall  encreafe,  as  it 
dillurbed  the  whole  chain  of  advantage  which  every  one 
perceived  in  his  turn,  would  infallibly  have  occafioned  a 
revolt : a terrible  refource,  but  the  only  one  left  in  favour 
of  humanity  in  countries  groaning  under  the  oppreffions 
of  defpotic  rulers. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  midft  of  thefe  regulations 
there  were  many  injuries  and  partial  diftreffes.  But,  at 
leall,  as  the  receipt  of  the  public  monies  was  made  upon 
a fixed  and  moderate  affeffment,  emulation  was  not  wholly 
extinguilhed.  The  cultivators  of  the  land  being  fure  of 
laying  up  the  produce  of  their  harvell,  after  paying  with 
exadtnefs  the  rate  of  their  farm,  affifted  the  natural  good- 
2 nefs 
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B K ne**S  t^ie  t^eir  labour ; the  weavers,  mailers  of 

i.  — the  price  of  their  works,  being  at  liberty  to  make  choice 
of  the  buyer  which  bell  fuited  them,  exerted  themfelves  ini 
extending  and  improving  their  manufactures.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other,  being  eafy  on  the  head  of  their  fubfiftence, 
yielded  with  fatisfa&ioh  to  the  moll  delightful  inclinations 
ot  nature,  or  the  prevailing  fancy  of  their  climate  ; and 
beheld  in  the  encreafe  of  their  family  nothing  more  than 
the  means  of  augmenting  their  riches.  Such  are  evidently 
the  reafons  why  indullry,  agriculture,  and  population* 
have  been  carried  to  fuch  a length  in  the  province  of  Ben- 
gal. One  would  think  they  might  Hill  be  carried  further 
under  the  government  of  a free  people,  friends  to  huma- 
nity ; but  the  thirll  of  money,  the  moft  devouring,  the 
moft  cruel  of  all  paffiohs,  has  given  rife  to  a pernicious 
and  deftru&ive  government. 

The  Englilh,  become  fovereigns  of  Bengal,  fcarce  con- 
tent to  receive  the  revenues  on  the  fame  footing  as  the 
ancient  fubahs,  have  been  delirous  all  at  once  to  augment  ' 
the  produce  of  the  farms,  and  to  appropriate  to  them- 
felves  the  rents.  Tct  accomplilh  both  thefe  objects,  they 
are  become  the  farmers  to  their  own  fubah,  that  is,  to 
a creature  on  whom  they  have  juft  conferred  that  empty1 
title,  the  more  fecurely  to  impofe  on  the  Indian  people. 
The  confequence  of  this  new  plan  has  been  to  pillage  the 
farmers,  in  order  to  fubftitute  in  their  room  the  company’s 
agents.  They  haVe  alfo  monopolized  the  fale  of  fait,  to- 
bacco, and  betel,  objects  of  the  firft  neceflity  in  thofe  co‘un-  . 
tries,  but  they  have  done  this  under  the  name,  and  appa- 
rently on  the  account  of  the  fubah.  They  have  gone  frill 
further,  and  have  obliged  the  very  fame  fubah  to  eftablifti 
in  their  favour  an  exclufive  privilege  for  the  fale  of  cotton 
coming  from  any  other  province,  in  order  to  raife  it  to  an 
exorbitant  price.  They  have  had  the  duties  augmented* 
and,  to  conclude  all,  have  obtained  an  edict,  which  has  been 
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publilhed,  to  forbid  all  private  Europeans  trading  in  the  2 
interior  parts  of  Bengal,  and  leaving  it  open  and  lawful  « 
only  for  the  Englilh. 

When  we  reded  on  fuch  a barbarous  prohibition,  it 
feems  as  if  it  had  been  contrived  only  to  exhauft  all  the 
powers  of  doing  mifchief  to  that  unfortunate  country, 
whofe  profperity,  for  their  own  fake,  ought  to  be  the  only 
objeft  of  the  Englilh  company.  Befides,  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
that  the  perfonal  avarice  of  the  members  of  the  council  at 
Calcutta  has  dilated  that  lhameful  law.  Their  delire  was 
to  enfure  to  themfelves  the  produce  of  all  the  manufac- 
tures, at  length  to  force  the  merchants  of  other  nations, 
who  chofe  to  trade  from  one  part  of  India  to  another,  to 
purchafe  thefe  articles  of  them  at  an  exorbitant  priee,  or 
to  renounce  their  undertakings. 

But  dill  in  the  midlt  of  this  overbearing  conduct,  fo 
contrary  to  the  advantage  of  their  conftituents,  thefe 
treacherous  agents  have  attempted  to  difguife  themfelves 
under  the  malk  of  zeal.  It  was  neceffary,  fay  they,  to  ex- 
port to  England  a quantity  of  merchandife  proportioned  to 
the  fextent  of  her  commerce,  but  the  competition  of  private 
traders  was  prejudicial  to  the  purchafes  of  the  company. 

Under  the  fame  pretext,  and  in  order  to  extend  this 
exclufion  to  the  foreign  fettlements  while  they  appear  to 
refped  their  rights,  they  have  of  late  years  ordered  more 
merchandife  than  Bengal  could  furnilh.  At  the  fame  time 
the  weavers  have  been  forbidden  to  work  for  other  nations 
until  the  Englilh  orders  were  eompleated.  Thus  the 
workmen,  not  being  any  longer  at  liberty  to  choofe  among 
the  feveral  purchafers,  have  been  forced  to  deliver  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  at  the  price  they  were  pleafed  to  give 
for  them. 

Let  us  Confider  too  how  thefe  workmen  have  been  paid* 
Here  reafon  is  confounded  ; we  are  at  a lofs  for  excufes  or 
pretexts.  The  Englilh,  conquerors  of  Bengal,  polTeirors 
of  the  immenfe  treafures  which  the  frultfulnefs  of  the  foil, 
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K and  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  had  got  together,- 
have  ventured  to  take  upon  themfelves  to  alter  the  value 
of  the  fpecie.  They  have  fet  the  example  of  this  meannefs 
unknown  to  the  defpotic  rulers  of  Afia  ; and  it  is  through 
this  difgraceful  a£t  that  they  have  announced  to  the  natives 
their  fovereignty  over  them.  It  is  true  that  fuch  an  ope- 
ration, fo  contrary  to  the  fidelity  of  trade  and  the  public 
faith,  could  not  laft  long.  The  company  themfelves  found 
the  pernicious  effefts  of  it,  and  was  refolved  to  call  in  all 
the  falfe  coin,  in  order  to  replace  it  with  other  money, 
perfeftly  conformable  to  that  which  was  always  current  in 
thofe  countries.  But  let  us  attend  to  the  manner  in  which 
fo  necefiary  an  alteration  was  conduced. 

They  have  ftruck  in  gold  rupees  to  the  amount  of  about 
fifteen  millions a nominal  value,  but  which  reprefented  in 
fa£t  but  nine  millions13;  for  four-tenths,  or  fomething 
more,  was  alloy.  All  who  were  found  to  pofiefs  thele  gold 
rupees  of  falfe  alloy,  were  enjoined  to  bring  them  into  the 
treafury  at  Calcutta,  where  they  fhould  be  reimburfed  for 
them  in  filver  rupees ; but  inftead  of  ten  rupees  and  a 
half  of  filver,  which  each  gold  rupee  ought  to  be  worth, 
according  to  its  rate  they  gave  them  but  fix ; fo  that  the 
amount  of  the  alloy  became  the  clear  lofs  of  the  holder  of 
their  money. 

An  opprefilon  fo  general  mull  necefiarily  be  attended 
with  violence  ; and  confequently  they  have  feveral  times 
been  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  force  of  arms  to  carry  into 
execution  the  orders  of  the  council  at  Calcutta.  Thefe 
forces  have  not  been  employed  againft  the  Indians  alone ; 
tumults  and  military  preparations  have  again  broke  out  on 
all  fides,  even  in  the  midft  of  peace.  The  Europeans 
have  been  expofed  to  fignal  a£ts  of  hoftility,  and  particu- 
larly the  French,  who,  notwithftanding  their  being  fo  re- 
duced, and  fo  weak,  have  ftill  excited  the  jealouly  of  their 
former  rivals. 
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If  to  the  pitfure  of  public  cliftreffes  we  were  to  add  that 
:of  private  extortions,  we  fhould  find  the  agents  of  the 
company,  almoft  every  where,  exacting  their  tribute  with 
extreme  rigour,  and  railing  contributions  for  them  with 
the  utmoft  cruelty,  We  Ihould  fee  them  carrying  a kind 
of  inquifition  into  every  family,  and  fitting  iri  judgment 
ttpon  every  fortune  ; robbing  indifcriminately  the  artizan 
and  the  labourer,  imputing  it  as  a crime  againft  him  that 
he  is  not  fufficiently  rich,  and  punilhing  him  accordingly. 

* We  Ihould  view  them  felling  their  favour  and  their  credit, 
as  well  to  opprefs  the  innocent  as  to  fkreen  the  guilty. 
We  Ihould* find  in  conference  of  thefe  irregularities,  de- 
fpair  feizing  every  heart,  and  an  univerfal  dejeCtiori  getting 
the  better  of  evCrymind,  both  tending  to  a general  flop  in 
the  prog  refs  and  activity  of  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
population. 

It  will  be  thought,  without  doubt,  after  thefe  details; 
it  was  impollible  that  Bengal  fhould  have  freih  evils  to 
dread.  But,  however,  as  if  the  elements,  in  league  with 
mankind,  had  intended  to  bring  all  at  once  upon  the  fame 
people,  every  calamity  that  by  turns  lays  wafie  the  univerfe; 
a drought  of  which  there  never  had  been  an  infiance  iri 
thofe  climates,  came  upon  them,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
a molt  dreadful  famine  in  a country  of  all  the  mofi  fertile. 

In  Bengal  they  have  two  harvefts ; one  in  April,  the 
Other  in  October.  The  firft,  called  the  little  harveft, 
confifts  of  the  meaner  grain;  the  fecond;  ftiled  the 
grand  harveft,  is  fingly  of  rice.  The  rains  which  com- 
mence regularly  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  and  end  in 
the  middle  of  October,  are  the  occafion  of  thefe  different 
productions ; and  it  Was  by  a drought  which  happened  in 
1769,  at  the  ibafon  when  the  rains  are  expe&ed,  that  there 
Was  a failure  in  the  great  harveft  of  1769,  and  tpe  leffer 
harveft  of  1770,  It  is  true  that  the  rice  on  the  higher 
grounds  did  not  fuffer  greatly  by  this  difturbance  of  the 
feafons,  but  there  was  far  from,  a fufficient  quantity  for  the 
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nourifhment  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country ; add  td 
which,  the  Englifh,  who  were  engaged  before  hand  to  take 
proper  care  of  their  fubfiftence,  as  well  as  of  the  fipahis 
belonging  to  them,  did  not  fail  to  keep  locked  up  in  their 
magazine  a part  Of  the  grain,  though  the  harveft  withal 
was  infufficient. 

Trey  have  been  accufed  of  having  made  a very  bad  ufe 
of  that  necefiary  forefight,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  moft 
odious  and  the  moft  criminal  of  all  monopolies.  It  may 
be  true  that  fuch  a horrible  method  of  acquiring  riches  . 
.may  have  tempted  fome  individual  but  that  the  chief 
agents  of  the  company,  that  the  council  of  Calcutta  could 
have  adopted  and  ordered  fuch  a deftrudtive  operation, 
that,  to  gain  a few  millions  of  rupees,  the  council  ihould 
coolly  have  devoted  to  deftrudtion  feveral  millions  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  and  by  the  moft  cruel  'means ; this  is 
a circumftance  we  never  can  give  credit  to.  We  even 
Venture  to  pronounce  it  impoffible  ; becaufe  fuch  wicked- 
nefs  could  never  enter  at  once  into  the  minds  and  hearts 
Of  a fet  of  men,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is-  to  deliberate  and  a& 
for  the  good  of  others. 

But  ftill  this  fcourge  did  not  fail  to  make  itfelf  felt 
throughout  the  extent  of  Bengal.  Rice,  which  is  com- 
monly fet  at  one  fol a for  three  pounds,  has  gradually 
been  railed  till  it  came  fo  high  as  to  be  fold  at  four  fols  b 
per  pound,  and  it  has  even  been  up  to  five  or  fix  fols  c $ 
neither  indeed  was  there  any  to  be  found,  except  in  fuch 
places  where  the  Europeans  had  taken  care  to  colled!  it  for 
their  own  occafionsi. 

The  unhappy  Indians  were  every  day  perifiiing  by  thou- 
fands  under  this  want  of  fuftenance,  without  any  means 
of  help  and  without  any  refource,  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure themfelves  the  leaft  nourilhment.  They  were  to  be 
feen  in  their  villages,  along  the  public  ways,  in  the  midft 
of  aur  European  colonies,  pale,  meagre,  fainting,  ema- 
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dated,  confumed  by  famine ; fome  flretched  on  the 
ground  in  expe&ation  of  dying,  others  fcarce  able  to  drag 
fchemfelves  on  to  feek  for  any  nutriment,  and  throwing 
themfelves  at  the  feet  of  the  Europeans,  intreating  them 
to  take  them  in  as  their  flaves. 

To  this  defcription,  which  makes  humanity  lhudder, 
let  us  add  other  objects  equally  fhocking ; let  imagina- 
tion enlarge  upon  them,  if  poflible ; let  us  reprefent  to 
ourfelves  infants  deferted,  fome  expiring  on  the  bread  of 
their  mothers ; every  where  the  dying  and  the  dead  min- 
gled together ; on  all  tides  the  groans  of  forrow,  and  the 
tears  ofdefpair ; and  we  fhall  then  have  fome  faint  idea  of 
the  horrible  fpeftacle  Bengal  prefented  for  the  fpace  of  fix 
weeks. 

During  this  whole  time  the  Ganges  was  covered  with 
earcafes  ; the  fields  and  highways  were  choaked  up  with 
them  ; infectious  vapours  filled  the  air,  and  difeafes  multi- 
plied ; and  one  evil  fucceeding  another,  it  was  near  coming 
to  pafs,  that  the  plague  had  carried  off  the  remainder 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  unfortunate  kingdom.  It  ap- 
pears, by  calculations  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  that 
the  famine  carried  o.ff  a fourth  part ; that  is  to  fay,  about 
three  millions. 

But  it  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  and  ferves  to  cha- 
ra&erife  the  gentlenefs,  or  rathe*-  the  indolence,  as 
well  moral  as  natural  of  the  natives,  ■ that  amidft  this 
terrible  diflrefs,  fuch  a multitude  of  human  creatures, 
prefled  by  the  moll  urgent  of  all  neceflities,  remain- 
ed in  an  abfolute  inaflivity,  and  made  no  attempts 
whatever  for  their  felf-prefervation,  All  the  Europeans, 
efpecially  the  Englifh,,  were  pofieffed  of  magazines,  and 
thefe  very  magazines  were  refpe&ed ; private  houfes  were 
fo  too ; no  revolt,  no  mafiacre,  not  the  leaf:  violence  pre- 
vailed. The  unhappy  Indians,  refigned  to  a quiet  defpair, 
confined  themfelves  to  the  requeft  of  fuccour  they  did  not 
obtain,  and  peaceably  waited  the  relief  of  death. 
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Let  us  now  represent  to  ourfelves  any  part  of  Europe, 

, affii&ed  by  a fimilar  calamity.  What  diforder  ! what  fury  ! 
what  atrocious  a£ts  1 what  mifchiefs  would  enfue  ! how 
fhould  we  have  feen  among  us  Europeans,  fome  contend- 
ing for  their  food  with  their  dagger  in  hand,  fome  pur- 
fuing,  fome  Eying,  and,  without  remorfe,  cutting  one  ano* 
ther’s  throats.  How  fnould  we  have  feen  men  at  laft  turn 
their  rage  on  themfelves,  tearing  and  devouring  their  own 
limbs,  and,  in  the  blindnefs  of  defpair,  trampling  under 
foot  all  authority,  as  well  as  every  fentiment  of  nature  and 
reafon. 

Had  it  been  the  fate  of  the  Englilh  to  have  had  the  like 
events  to  dread  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Bengal,  per- 
haps the  famine  would  have  been  lefs  general  and  lefs 
deftru&ive.  For  fetting  afide,  as  perhaps  we  ought,  every 
charge  of  monopoly,  no  one  will  undertake  to  defend  them 
againfh  the  reproach  of  negligence  and  infenfibility.  And 
in  what  crifis  have  they  merited  that  reproach  ? In  the 
very  inftant  of  time  when  the  life  or  death  of  feveral  mil- 
lions of  their  fellow-creatures  was  in  their  power.  One 
would  think  that,  in  fuch  an  alternative,  the  very  love  of 
human  kind,  that  fentiment  innate  in  all  hearts,  might 
have  infpired  them  with  refources.  Might  not  the  poor 
wretches  expiring  before  the  eyes  of  the  Europeans  with 
reafon  h^ve  cried  out,  “ Is  it  then  but  for  our  ruin  that 
<«  you  are  fertile  in  expedients  for  your  own  prefervation  ? 
“ The  immenfe  treafures  which  a long  fucceffion  of  ages 
*£  had  accumulated  in  this  country,  you  have  made  your 
“ own  fpoils ; you  have  tranfported  them  into  your  own 

country;  you  have  raifed  your  contributions  on  us; 
<c  you  have  got  your  agents  to  receive  them  for  you  ; you 
te.  are  mailers  of  our  interior  commerce  ; you  are  the  foie 
“ managers  of  all  our  exported  merchandize ; your  nume- 
**  rous  veffels  laden  with  the  produce  of  our  induftry  and 
“ our  foil,  pafs  and  repafs  to  the  enriching  of  your  fa£to- 
“ ries  and  your  colonies.  All  thefe  things  you  regulate, 

««  and  you  carry-on  for  your  own  advantage.  But  what 

have 
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“ have  you  done  for  our  prefervation  ? What  fteps  have  BOOK 
“ you  taken  to  remove  from  us  the  fcourge  that  threatened  , IIL  , 
“ us  ? Deprived  of  all  authority,  ftripped  of  our  property, 

“ weighed  down  by  the  terrible  hand  of  power,  we  can 
“ only  lift  our  hands  to  you  to  implore  your  affiftance. 

“Ye  have  heard  our  groans ; ye  have  feen  famine  making 
*-  very  quick  advances  upon  us ; and  then  ye  attended 
“ to  your  own  prefervation.  Ye  have  hoarded  up  the 
“ fmall  quantity  of  provifions  which  efcaped  the  pefti- 
“ lence  ; ye  have  filled  your  granaries  with  them,  and 
“ diftributed  them  among  your  foidiers.  But  we,  the 
fad  dupes  of  your  avarice,  wretches  in  every  re- 
#c  gard,  as  well  by  your  tyranny  as  by  your  indifference, 

“*ye  treat  us  like  fkves,  while  you  fuppofe  we  have  any 
ft  riches ; but  when  it  appears  we  are  but  a fet  of  beings 
fC  full  of  wants,  then  you  no  longer  regard  us  even  as 
e‘  human  creatures.  Of  what  fervice  is  it  to  us  that  you 
“ have  the  management  of  our  public  forces  entirely  in 
te  your  hands  ? Where  are  the  law's  and  the  morals  of 
ff  which  ye  are  fo  proud  ? What  then  is  that  government 
“ whofe  wifdom  you  fo  much  boaft  of?  Have  you  put  a 
“ flop  to  the  prodigious  exports  carried  by  your  private 
“ traders?  Have  ye  changed  the  deftination  of  your  fhips  ?. 
ts  Have  they  traverfed  the  neighbouring  feas  in  fearch  of 
ie  the  means  of  fubfiftence  for  us  ? Have  ye  requefted  it  of 
the  adjacent  countries  ? Ah,  why  has  Providence  fuf- 
fered  you  to  break  the  chain  which  attached  us  to  our 
“ ancient  fovereigns  ? Lefs  grafping,  and  more  humane 
ie  than  ye  are,  they  would  have  invited  plenty  from  all 
“ parts  of  Afia ; they  would  have  opened  every  commu- 
te  nication ; they  would  have  lavifhed  their  treafures,  and 
have  thought  they  did  but  enrich  themfelves  while  they, 
preferved  their  fubje&s.” 

This  laft  reflexion,  at  leafl,  was  calculated  to  make  an 
impreffion  on  the  Englifh,  fuppofing  even  that  every  fen- 
tirqent  of  humanity  was  extinguifhed  in  their  hearts  by 
the  effects  of  depravity.  The  barrennefs  had  been  an- 
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BOOK  nounced  by  a drought ; aud  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that*, 
y ****  , if  inftead  of  having  folely  a regard  to  themfelves,  and  re- 

maining in  an  entire  negligence  of  every  thing  elfe,  they 
had  from  the  firft  taken  every  precaution  in  their  power, 
they  might  have  accomplished  the  prefervation  of  many 
lives  that  were  loft. 

It  could  not  happen  otherwife,  than  that  an  admini- 
ftration  fo  faulty  in  itfelf  fhould  defeat  the  means  of 
profperity  attached  to  the  poffeflion  of  thofe  extenfive; 
countries.  The  company,  prefled  by  real  neceffities,  and 
finding  only  infufiicient  refources  in  thofe  treafures  which 
ferved  to  dazzle  their  imagination,  has  already  been 
obliged  to  tear  aficle  the  veil  -which  concealed  their  fitua- 
tion  from  the  eyes  of  all  the  world.'  According  to  a cal- 
culation, authenticated  on  the  firft  of  January  17735  the 
total  aihount  of  the  company’s  poffeffions  jn  Europe,, 
whether  in  arrears  hereafter  to  be  received,  or  in  real 
merchandife  now  in  their  ftorehoufes,  or  even  in  immove- 
ables, comes  to  the  fum  of  175,156,000  livresa:  whereas 
their  engagements  amount  to  207,430,000  livresb ; fo  that 
there  is  a deficiency  of  32,274,000  livres.  c.  It  is  true,  that 
the  means  of  the  company  in  India,  that  is  to  fay,  their 
fpecie  in  the  chefts  of  their  different  fettiements,  out- 
ftanding  debts  due  to  to  them,  the  value  of  their  wares, 
their  civil  and  military  preparations,  their  elephants,  lhips 
and  their  cargoes  at  fea,  form  a capital  of  143,939,000 
livres  On  the  other  hand,  their  debts  are  not  lefs  than 
the  fum  of  45,726,000  livres  e ; fo  that  upon  the  whole, 
f of  their  affairs  in  India,  there' is  a balance  in  their  favour 
of  98,213,000  livres  {.  From  this  muft  be  dedufted  what 
the  company  owes  in  Europe,  that  is  to  fay,  32,274,000 
livres  6,  which  reduces  the  fum  of  the  general  account  to 
^5>939>°00  liv'res  h s and  as  the  amount  of  their  ftock  is 
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72.000. 000  livres  aj  it  follows,  that  on  their  capital,  there  BOOK 
is  a reaHofs  of  6,061,000  livres  b.  So  that,  in  cafe  all  the 
effe&s  of  the  company,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  India, 
could  be  converted  into  money,  a fuppofition  extremely  in 
their  favour,  the  proprietors  would  not  find  their  original 
depofit.  Doubtlefs  it  was  not  eafy  to  fufpeft  their  fitua^ 
tion  to  be  fuch,  when  we  find  the  fales  of  the  company 
have  progrefiively  rifen  from  44,000,000  livres  c,  the 
amount  of  that  in  1762,  to  80,000,000  livres  according 
to  the  account  of  that  of  1769.  The  trade  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  carried  to  fuch  a pitch,  that  the  fales  for 
thefe  laft  ten  years,  to  1771  inclufive,  have  produced  the 
net  fum  of  649,207,000  livres e.  But  it  is  eflential  to 
remark,  that  during  the  faid  period  the  company  paid 
for  different  duties,  tq  which  their  goods  are  fubjeft,  to 
the  amount  of  170,665,000  livres  f,  that  is  more  than  five 
and  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of  the  fales.  And 
Hill  this  fum,  fo  confiderable  as  it  is,  is  exclusive  of  an  an- 
nual flipend  of  9,000,000  livres  2 ; on  which  condition, 
government  has  given  up  to  the  company  all  territorial 
rights  over  Bengal. 

To  make  good  engagements  fo  extenfive,  and  to  diftri,- 
bute  at  the  fame  time  to  the  proprietors  a dividend  of 

9.000. 000  livres  h,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  and  a half  per  cent. 

The  revenues  of  India  ought  to  have  been  managed  With 
great  wifdom  and  oeconomy  : then  they  might  have  been 
fufficient,  as  well  for  the  purchafes  the  company  makes  in 
India,  as  for  thofe  made  in  China,  and  they  might  have 
waved  fending  any  fums  to  their  ftnall  factories.  It  was 
with  this  confidence  that  the  proprietors  of  flock  enjoyed 
quietly  their  dividend,  and  even  expected  it  to  be  raifed 
by  the  importation  of  money  which  had  been  announced 
to  them.  But  fo  far  was  the  event  from  anfwering  then,’ 
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large  expe&ations,  that  the  company’s  agents  at  Bengal, 
Bombay,andMadrafs,  have  continually  drawn  upon  them  to 
make  good  the  infufficiency  of  the  revenues.  The  draughts 
drawn  by  them  during  the  laft  five  years,  viz.  from  176.8 
to  1772,  both  inclufive,  amount  to  thefum  of  49,250,000 
livres  a.  Thefe  draughts  have  made  it  unneceffary  to  fend 
put  coin  to  India  ; but  during  the  fame  period  they  have 
been  obliged  to  remit  to  China  the  fum  of  20,000,000 
livres  b.  And  even  this  remittance  not  having  been  anfwer- 
able  to  the  prodigious  purchafes  made  for  the  company  at 
Canton,  thefaftory  there  have  been  obliged  to  draw  on  them 
for  7,780,000  livres  c.  The  company,  moreover,  have  exT 
ported  to  India,  wi  thin  the  fame  time,  as  much  as  60, 140,000 
livres  d of  merchandife  ; fo  that,  bringing  together  all  thefe 
fums,  it  appears,  that  during  thefe  five  years,  which 
feemed  likely  to  be  the  period  of  their  greateft  profperity, 
the  company,  whether  by  exportations  abroad,  or  by 
draughts  paid  in  Europe,  has  employed  in  trade  1 37,590,000 
livres  e,  which  makes  the  fum  of  27,515,000  livres  f com-; 
munibus  annis.  However,  notwithftanding  this  prodigious 
difference  between  the  fpeculations  and  the  real  tranfac- 
tions,  if  the  revenues  of  Bengal  had  not  been  fubject  to 
unparallelled  depredation,  the  company  might  have  been 
enabled  to  fupport  with  eafe  all  their  expences,  and  ftill 
continue  a dividend  of  twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  to  the 
ftockholders.  The  proof  of  this  will  appear  in  the  ab- 
ftraft  of  their  commerce,  calculated  upon  the  receipts 
and  difburfements  of  the  laft  years,  on  the  experience  of 
■which  it  may  be  proper  to  ground  our  opinion  of  the 
actual  ftate  of  things. 
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Limes. 

Produce  of  their  fales,  deducting  difcount,  78,750,000  a 
Produce  of  duties  for  the  benefit  of  the  com-  1 , oqq  b 

pany  laid  on  private  trade  - - 3 * ’ 

Value  of  500  tons  of  faltpetre  wanted  an-  J QQ  ooq  c 


nually  for  the  army  - 


Total  79,810,000  4 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Livres. 

Amount  of  duties  - --  --  --  - 20,250,000  * 

Freight  and  charges  out  ------  1 1,250,000  % 

Value  of  goods  annually  exported  - - - 11,250,000  s 

Amount  of  bullion  exported  to  China,  and! 

of  the  draughts  the  factory  there  draws  >■  4,500,000  h 
annually  on  the  company  - - - - J 

The  impoft  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  rough  J 

produce  of  the  annual  fales,  fet  at  eighty-  > 4,200,000  * 
four  millions  - --  --  --  - J 

Bills  of  exchange  taken  from  different  parts  7 g ogo  ooQ  k 

oflndia  - - - - 5 ' ’ 

Annual  ftipend  to  be  paid  to  government  7 9}000>000  1 
on  account  of  Bengal  - - - - - - 3 ’ ’ 

Annual  dividend  on  the  footing  of  twelve!  gj000j000m 
and  a half  per  cent,  per  annum  3 

Intereft  of  bills  beyond  what  the  company  7 IjI2o,ooo  n 
receives  of  government  ------  J 5 

Total  78,650,000  p 

* 3,445,312!.  IOS.  b 24,500!.  c 21,8751. 

d 3,447,937!.  IOS.  ? 885,9371.  IOS.  , f 492,187!.  IOS. 

e 492,1871.  ios,  h 196,875k  1 183,750!. 

k 353,500!.  ' 1 393»75o1*  * 393>75o1* 

# 49,000!.  p 3,440,937!*  I0S* 
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If,  from  the  amount  of  the  feceipt  ftated  at  79,810,00a 
livres  a,  we  deduct  the  latter  fum  of  78,650,000  livres  b,  the 
furplus  of  the  receipt  will  be  1,160,000  livres  c. 

This  ftate,  the  feveral  articles  of  which  having  under- 
gone the  infpeftion  of  parliament  cannot  be  called  in  quef- 
tion,  ferves  to  fhew,  that  even  fuppofing  a wifer  admini- 
ftration,  both  at  home  and  in  India,  the  proprietors  had 
no  reafon  to  expe&  any  advantage  beyond  the  dividend 
of  twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  which  had  been  fixed  for 
them. 

But,  if  we  afcend  from  the  particular  intereft  of  the 
trading  company  to  confiderations  of  more  extent,  what 
refources,  what  advantages  does  not  the  commerce  .of 
India  procure  to  the  ftate  ? The  amount  of  duties  on  the 
company’s  importations,-  the  impcft'  of  five  per  cent,  on 
the  rough  produce  of  their  fales,  the  ftipend  exa&ed  by 
government  on  account  of  Bengal,  form  a tribute  of 
33>45°>000  livres  d paid  annually  to  Great  Britain  out  of 
the  commerce  and  pofieffions  of  Afia.  And  fo  long  as  the 
public  treafure,  fupported  by  this  new  branch  of  revenue, 
turns  it  to.  the  improvement  of  the  power  andprofperity  of 
the  kingdom,  the  annual  mafs  of  riches  is  ft  ill  increafed  by 
the  exports  of  the  company’s  merchandife  ; by  the  charges 
of  their  navigation,  by  the  benefit  of  the  dividend  at  eight 
and  a half  above  the  common  ihtereft,  by  the  draughts 
they  pay,  fince  thefe  draughts  are  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
fortunes  made  by  their  agents  in  their  fervice,  and  which 
they  return  home  to  enjoy.  All  thefe  objeds  brought  to. 
gether  conftitute  nearly  a total  of  40,000,000  livres  e,  ex- 
pended on  the  commerce  of  India  to  the  advantage  of  the 
land  and  manufactures  of  England  : and  yet  this  fum  of 
40,000,000  livres  f,  together  with  the  other  of  33,450,000 
ljvres received  by  % government,  require  no  more  than 
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an  export  of  2,  or  3,000,000  in  bullion  a.  Thus  the  purfe  J 
of  the  Hate  and  the  kingdom  are  equally  enriched  by  the 
■produce  of  a commerce,  which  by  the  good  effe&  of  a moft 
extraordinary  management,  threatens  with  ruin  the  very 
proprietors  who  farm  it  out  to  their  agents. 

It  is  eafy  to  judge  from  the  Iketch  juft  given,  that  for 
a long  time  they  muft  facrifiee  their  dividends  to  clear 
away  entirely  that  deficiency  of  32,000,000  livres  b,  which 
has  taken  place  in  their  affairs  in  Europe.  But  what  will 
be  attended  with  ftill  more  difficulty  will  be,  to  revive  in 
India  the  order  and:  oeconomy  ‘neceffary  for  difcharging 
the  debt  'of  45,000,000  livres  c contra&ed  there  on  the 
- company’s  account. 

We  muft  allow  that  the  corruption  to  which  the  Eng- 
lifh  have  given  themfelves  up  from  the  firft  beginning  of 
their  power,  the  oppreffion  which  has  fucceeded  it,  the 
abufes  every  day  multiplying,  the  entire  lofs  of  all  prin- 
ciple; all  thefe  circumftances  together  form  a contraft 
totally  difagreeing  with  their  paft  conduct  in  India,  and 
the  real  cOnftitution  of  their  government  in  Europe.  But 
this  fort  of  problem  in  morals  will  be  eafily  folved, 
upon  confidering  with  attention  the  natural  effect  of  cir- 
cumftances and  events. 

Being  now  become  abfolute  rulers  in  an  empire  where 
they  were  but  traders,  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  Englifh 
not  to  make  a bad  ufe  of  their  power.  At  a diftance  from 
home,  men  are  no  longer  reftrained  by  the  fear  of  being 
alhamed  to  fee  their  countrymen.  In  a warm  climate 
where  the  body  lofes  its  vigour,  the  mind  muft  lofe  fome 
of  its  force.  In  a country  where  nature  and  cuftom  lead 
to  indulgence,  men  are  apt  to  be  feduced.  In  countries 
where  they  come  for  the  purpofe  of  growing  rich,  they 
eafily  forget  to  be  upright. 

Perhaps,  however  in  a fituation  fo  dangerous,  the  Eng- 
lifh  would  have  preferred  fome  appearance  of  moderation 
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and  virtue,  had  they  been  checked  by  the  reftraint  of  the 
laws : but  there  were  none  to  direft  or  to.  bind  them.  The 
regulations  made  by  the  company  for  the  carrying  on  of 
their  commerce,  did  not  apply  to  this  new  Rate  of  things ; 
and  the  Englilh  government  confidering  the  conqueft  of 
Bengal  but  as  a help  towards  increafing  numerically  the 
revenue  of  Great  Britain,  gave  up  to  the  company  for 
9,000,000  livres  a per  annum,  the  deftiny  of  twelve  millions7 
of  people. 

Happily  far  this  portion  of  our  fellow-creatures,  a re, 
volution  of  a peaceable  nature  is  at  hand.  The  nation 
has  been  ftruck  with  fuch  enormous  excefles.  She  has 
heard  the  groans  of  fuch  a number  of  vidims  facrificed 
to  the  avarice  and  paflions  of  fome  individuals.  The  par- 
liament is  already  employed  on  this  great  objedt.  Every 
detail  of  that  adminiftration  is  under  their  infpe&ion,  every 
faft  will  be  cleared  up,  every  abufe  unveiled,  the  reafons 
of  them  inquired  into  and  removed.  What  a fight  to  be 
prefented  to  Europe  ! What  an  example  to  be  left  to  pof- 
terity  ! The  hand  of  liberty  is  going  to  weigh  the  deftiny 
of  a whole  people  in  the  fcale  of  juftice. 

X£s>  auguft  legiflators,  ye  will  make  good  our  expe&a- 
tions  ! Ye  will  reftore  humanity  to  her  rights,  ye  will  put 
a curb  on  avarice,  and  break  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  The 
authority  of  law,  which  is  not  to  be  shaken,  will  every  where 
take  place  of  an  adminiftration  purely  arbitrary.  At  fight 
of  that  authority,  the  monopolift,  that  tyrant  over  induf. 
try,  will  for  ever  difappear.  The  fetters  which  private  in- 
tereft  has  rivetted  on  commerce  ye  will  make  to  give  way 
to  general  advantage.' 

You  will  not  confine  yourfelves  to  this  momentary  re- 
formation. Y ou  will  carry  your  views  into  futurity;  you  will 
calculate  the  influence  of  climate,  the  danger  of  circum- 
ftances,  the  contagion  of  example ; and,  to  prevent 
their  eneds,  you  will  feledt  perfons  without  connexions* 
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without  paffions  to  vifit  tbefe  diflant  countries  ; iffu-,  B 
ing  from  the  bofom  of  your  metropolis,  they  are  to  pafs 
through  thefe  provinces  in  order  to  hear  complaints,  rec- 
tify abufes,  redrefs  injuries ; in  a word,  to  maintain  and 
reunite  the  ties  of  order  throughout  the  country. 

By  the  execution  of  this  falutary  plan,  you  will,  with- 
out doubt,  have  done  much  towards  the  happinefs  of  thefe! 
people:  but  not  enough  for  your  own  honour.  One  pre^ 
judice  you  have  ftill  to  Conquer*  and  that  vidory  is  wor- 
thy of  yourfelves.  Venture  to  put  your  new  fubjeds  into 
a ixtuation  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of  property.  Portion  out 
to  th.em  tho  fields  on  which  they  were  born  : they  will 
learn  to  cultivate  them  for,  themfelVes.  Attached  to  you  by 
thefe  favours,  more  than  ever  they  were  by  fear,  they 
will  pay  with  joy  the  tribute  you  impofe  with  moderation. 
They  will  inflrud  their  children  to  adore,  and  admire 
your  government ; and  fucceflive  generations  will  tranf- 
mit  down  with  their  inheritance,  the  fentiments  of  their 
happinefs  mixed  with  that  of  their  gratitude. 

Then  fhall  the  friends  of  humanity  applaud  your  fuc-> 
cefs  ; they  will  incline  to  hope  they  may  once  more  fee 
profperity  revive  in  a country  embellifhed  by  nature,  and 
no  longer  ravaged  by  defpotifm.  It  will  be  pleafing  to' 
them  to  think  that  the  calamities  which  afflided  thofe  fer- 
tile countries  are  for  ever  removed  from  them.  They  will 
pardon  in  you  thofe  ufurpations,  which  have  been  only 
for  the  defpoiling  of  tyrants,  and  they  will  invite  you  to 
new  conquefls,  when  they  fee  the  influence  of  your  fu- 
blime  conftitution  of  government  extending  itfelf  even  to 
the  very  extremities  of  Afia,  to  give  birth  to  liberty,  pro- 
perty and  happinefs. 
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Voyages,  Settlements,  Wars  and  Trade  cf  the  French 
in  the  Eaft  Indies . 
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Ancient  re-  aS  were  fuitable  to  favage  nations,  whofe  wants  are  al- 
* ways  few.  Their  conne&ions  abroad  were  ftill  more  cir- 


earthen-wafe  to  Great  Britain,  where  they  bartered  it  for 
dogs,  flaves,  pewter  and  furs.  Such  of  thefe  articles  as 
they  could  not  difpofe  of  at  home,  were  conveyed  to  Mar- 


feilles,  and  there  exchanged  for  wines,  fluffs  and  fpice. 


which  were  brought  thither  by  traders  from  Italy  or 


Greece. 

This  kind  of  traffic  was  not  carried  on  by  all  the  Gauls. 


It  appears  from  Csefar’s  account  that  the  inhabitants  of 


Belgia  had  prohibited  the  importation  of  all  foreign  com- 
modities, as  tending  to'  corrupt  their  morals.  They 
thought  their  own  foil  fufficiently  fruitful  to  anfwer  all 


their  wants.  ' The  Celtic  and  Aquitanian  Gauls  were  not 
fo  ftriiR.  Their  growing  pafilon  for  foreign  commodities. 


which  they  could  be  fupplied  with  from  the  Mediterra- 


nean, but  which  they  could  not  afford  to  purchafe,  in- 


duced them  to  apply  to  a kind  of  labour  which  they  had 
never  thought  of  before  : they  picked  up  all  the  gold 
dull  that  was.  brought  d<5wn  with  the  fand  along  the 
flream  of  feveral  of  their  rivers. 

Though  the  Romans  had  neither  a turn  for  trade,  nor 
held  it  in  any  kind  of  eftimation,  it  neceffarily  increafed  in 


Gaul, 
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Gaul,  after  they  had  fubdued,  and  in  fome  meafure  civi- 
lized it.  Sea-ports  were  opened  at  Arles,  Narbonne,  Bor- 
deaux and  other  places.  Magnificent  roads  were  everywhere 
made,  the  ruins  of  which  we  Hill  behold  with  aftonifh- 
ment.  Every  navigable  river  had  its  company  of  mer- 
chants, to  whom  confiderable  privileges  were  granted. 
Thefe  were  called  Nantes*  and  were  the  agents  and  fprings 
of  a general  circulation. 

This  riftng  fpirit  was  checked  by  the  inroads  of  the 
Franks  and  other  barbarous  nations ; nor  was  it  reftored 
to  its  former  activity,  even  when  thefe  robbefs  had  efta- 
blifhed  themfelves  in  their  conquefts.  To  their  favage 
fury  fucceeded  an  unbounded  paffion  for  wealth,  to  gra- 
tify which,  they  had  recourfe  to  every  kind  of  oppreffion. 
Every  boat  that  came  to  a town  was  to  pay  fa  much  for 
entrance,  fo  much  for  the  falute,  fo  much  for  the  bridge, 
fo  much  for  approaching  the  fhore,  fo  much  for  ancho- 
rage, fo  much  for  leave  to  unload,  and  fo  much  for  the 
ftore-room.  Land  carriages  were  not  more  favourably 
treated,  and  were  expofed  to  the  infufferable  tyranny  of 
cuftom-houfe  officers  who  were'  difperfed  all  over  the 
country.  Thefe  exceffes  were  carried  fo  far,  that  fome'- 
times„the  goods  brought  to  market  did  not  fetch  enough  to 
pay  the  preliminary  expences.  A total  difcouragement 
was  the  necelfary  confequence  of  fuch  enormities. 

Cloysters  foon  became  the  only  places  where  induffry 
prevailed,  and  manufactures  were  carried  on.  The  monks 
were  not  then  corrupted  by  idlenefs,  intrigue,  and  de- 
bauchery. Ufeful  labours  filled  up  the  vacancies  of  an 
'edifying  and  retired  life.  The  mo£t  humble  and  robuft 
of  them  lhared  the  toils  of  agriculture  with  their  fervants. 
Thofe  to  whom  nature  had  imparted  lefs  flrength  or  more 
underftanding,  applied  themfelves  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  forlorn  and  abandoned  arts.  All  of  them  in  filence 
and  retirement,  were  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  their 

country. 
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country,  whofe  fubftance  their  fucceffors  have  inceffantly 
devoured  and  difturbed  its  tranquillity. 

Dagobert  rouzed  the  fpirit  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
feventh  century.  Fairs  were  opened,  to  which  the  Saxons 
flocked  with  tin,  and  lead  from  England;  the  Jews  with 
jewels,  and  gold  or  filter  plate;  the  Selavonians  with  all 
the  metals  of  the  north ; traders  from  Lombardy,  Pro- 
vence and  Spain,  with  the  commodities  of  their  refpec- 
tive  countries,  and  thofe  they  received  from  Africa,  Egypt 
and  Syria  ; and  merchants  of  every  province  in  the  king- 
dom, with  whatever  their  foil  and  their  induflry  afforded.' 
Unfortunately  this  profperity  was  of  a ftiort  duration  ; it 
difappeared  under  indolent  kings,  but  revived  under 
Charlemagne. 

That  prince,  who  might  without  flattery  be  ranked 
with  the  greateft  men  recorded  in  hiftory,  had  he  not  been 
fometimes  influenced  by  fanguinary  fchemes  of  conqueft; 
and  fullied  with  afts  of  perfecution  and  tyranny;  feemed  td 
follow  the  footfteps  of  thofe  firft  Romans,  who  made  ru- 
ral labours  a relaxation  from  the  fatigues  of  war.  Fid 
applied  himfelf  to  the  care  of  his  vaft  domains,  with  that 
• clofenefs  and  fkill  which  would  hardly  be  expe&ed  from 
the  moft  afiiduous  man  in  a private  ftation.  All  thcwgreat 
men  of  the  ftate  followed  his  example,  and  devoted  them- 
felves  to  hufbandry,  and  to  thofe  arts  which  attend,  of 
are  immediately  connected  with  it.  From  that  period 
the  French  had  plenty  of  their  own  produ&ions  to  barter,, 
and  could  with  great  eafe  make  them  circulate  through- 
out the  immenfe  empire,  which  was  then  fubject  to  their 
dominion. 

So  flourifhing  a fltuation  presented  a frefh  allurement 
to  the  Normans  to  indulge  the  inclination  they  had  for 
piracy.  Thofe  barbarians,  accuftomed  to  feek  from  plun- 
der that  wealth  which  their  foil  did  not  afford,  poured  out 
of  their  inhofpitable  climate  in  queft  qf  booty.  They 
fell  upon  all  the  fe-a-coafts,  but  moft  eagerly  upon  thofe 
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Of  France,  which  promifed  the  richeft  harveft.  The  ra- 
vages they  committed,  the  cruelties  they  exercifed,  the 
flames  they  kindled  for  a whole  century  in  thofe  fertile 
provinces,  cannot  be  remembered  without  horror.  Dur- 
ing that  fatal  period,  they  were  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
thoughts  of  efcaping  flavery  or  death.  There  was  no  com- 
munication between  the  nations,  and  consequently  no  trade. 

In  the  the  mean-time  the  nobles,  intruded  with  the 


hdminiftration  of  the  provinces,  had  infen fibly  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  them,  and  had  found  means  to  make 
their  authority  hereditary.  They  had  not,  indeed,  thrown 
off  all  dependence  on  the_  head  of  the  empire,  but  retain- 
ing the  modeft  appellation  of  vaffals,  they  were  not  much 
lefs  formidable  to  the  ftate  than  the  king  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  its  frontiers.  They  were  confirmed  in  their 
ufurpations  at  the  memorable  a?ra,  when  the  fcepter  was 
removed  from  the  family  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  the 
Capets^  From  that  time  there  was  no  more  national  af- 
fembiy,  no  tribunals,  no  laws,  no  government.  In  that  fatal 
confufion  the  fword  ufurped  the  place  of  juftice,  and  the 
free  citizens  were  forced  to  embrace  fervitude,  to  purchaf® 
the  protection  of  a chief  who  was  able  to  defend  them. 


Commerce  could  not  poffibly  thrive  under  the  fetters  of 
flavery,  and  in  the  midft  of  the  continual  difturbances 
occafioned  by  the  moll  cruel  anarchy.  Induftry  is  the 
child  of  peace ; nothing  depreffes  it  fo  much  as  fervitude. 
Genius  languifhes  when  it  is  not  animated  by  hope  and 
emulation ; and  neither  of  thefe  can  fubfift  where  there  is 
no  property.  Nothing  is  a ftronger  recommendation  of 
liberty,  or  more  fully  proves  the  rights  of  mankind, 
than  the  impoffibility  of  working  fuccefsfully  to  enrich 
barbarous  mafters. 

Several  of  the  kings  of  France  entertained  fome  fufpi- 
cion  of  this  important  truth  j they  attempted  to  abridge 
the  power  of  thefe  petty  tyrants*  who,  by  ruining  thefe 
unfortunate  vaffals,  kept  up  the  calamities  of  the  mo- 
narchy. St.  Lewis  was  the  firft  who  introduced  trade  into 
Yoe.  I.  C e the 
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B o O K the  fyftem  of  government.  Before  his  time  it  was  only  the 
^ , .work  of  chance  and  circumftances.  He  brought  it  under  the 

regulation  of  Rated  laws,  and  he  himfelf  drew  up  ftatutes, 
which  have  ferved  as  a model  for  thofe  that  have  fmce  been 
enaCted. 

These  firfl  fteps  led  the  way  to  meafures  of  greater  im- 
portance. The  old  law,  which  forbad  the  exportation  of 
all  productions  of  the  kingdom,  was  ftill  in  force,  and 
agriculture  was  difcouraged  by  this  abfurd  prohibition. 
The  wife  monarch  removed  thefe  fatal  impediments  ; ex- 
pecting, not  without  reafon,  that  a free  exportation  would 
reftore  to  the  nation  thofe  treafures  which  his  imprudent 
expedition  had  lavifhed. 

Some  political  events  feconded  thefe  falutary  views-. 
Before  the  reign  of  St.  Lewis,  the  kings  had  but  few  ports 
on  the  ocean,  and  none  on  the  Mediterranean.  The 
northern  coafts  were  divided  between  the  Counts  of  Flan- 
ders and  theDukes  of  Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Bretagne  ; 
the  reft  belonged  to  the  Englifh.  The  fouthern  coafts  were 
poflefied  by  the  Counts  of  Touloufe,  and  the  Kings  of 
Majorca,  Arragon,  and  Caftile.  By  this  repartition,  the 
inland  provinces  had  little  or  no  communication  with  the 
foreign  markets.  The  union  of  the  county  of  Touloufe 
with  the  crown  removed  this  great  obftacle,  at  leaft  for 
that  part  of  the  French  territory. 

Philip,  the  fon  of  S.  Lewis,  delirous  of  improving  this 
kind  of  conqueft,  endeavoured  to  draw  to  Nifmes,  a city- 
under  his  jurifdi&ion,  part  of  the  trade  carried  on  at  Mont-- 
pellier  which  belonged  to  the  king  of  Arragon.  The  pri- 
vileges he  granted  produced  the  defired  effeCt ; but  it  was 
foon  found  to  be  an  objeCt  of  little  confequence.  The  Ita- 
lians fupplied  the  kingdom  with  fpices,  perfumes,  filks, 
and  all  the  rich  fluffs  of  the  Eaft.  The  arts  had  not  made 
fuch  progrefs  in  France  as  to  afford  their  own  manufactures 
rn  exchange ; and  the  produce  of  agriculture  was  not  fufft- 
eient  to  defray  fo  many  articles  of  luxury.  So  dear  a 
i confumption 
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Confumption  could  only  be  fupported  by  ready  money,  and 
there  was  but  little  in  the  kingdom,  efpecially  fince  the 
Crufades,  though  France  was  not  fo  poor  as  moft  of  the 
other  European  nations. 

Philip,  furnamed  le  Bel,  was  fenfible  of  thefe  truths; 
he  found  means  to  improve. agriculture,  fo  as  to  anfwer 
the  demands  of  foreign  importations,  and  thefe  he  reduced 
by  eftablifhing  new  manufactures,  and  improving  the  old 
ones.  Under  this  reign  the  miniftry  firft  undertook  to 
guide  the  hand  of  the  artift,  and  to  ftired  his  labours. 
The  breadth,  the  quality,  and  the  dreffing  of  the  cloths 
was  fixed ; the  exportation  of  wool  was  prohibited ; which 
the  neighbouring  nations  came  to  purchafe*  in  order  to 
manufacture  it.  Thefe  were  the  belt  meafures  that  could 
be  taken  in  thofe  times  of  ignorance. 

Since  that  period  the  arts  advanced  in  their  progrefs  in 
proportion  to  the  decay  of  feudal  tyranny.  The  French, 
however,  did  not  begin  to  form  their  tafte  till  the  time  of 
their  expeditions  into  Italy.  They  were  dazzled  with  a thou- 
fand  new  objeCts  that  prefented  themfelves  at  Genoa,  Venice, 
and  Florence.  The  ftridlnefs  obferved  by  Anne  of  Bre- 
tagne, under  the  reigns  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Lewis  XII,  at 
firft  reftrained  the  conquerors  from  giving  full  fcope  to 
their  propenfity  for  imitation ; but  no  fooner  had  Francis  I. 
called  up  the  women  to  court,  no  fooner  had  Catharine  of 
Medicis  crofted  the  Alps,  than  the  great  affeCted  an  ele- 
gance unknown  before,  fince  the  firft  foundation  of  the 
monarchy.  The  whole  nation  was  led  by  this  alluring  ex- 
ample of  luxury,  and  the  improvement  of  the  manufac- 
tures was  the  natural  confequence. 

From  Henry  II.  to  Henry  IV.  the  civil  wars,  the  un- 
happy divifions  of  religion,  the  ignorance  of  government, 
the  fpirit  of  finance  which  began  to  have  its  influence  in 
the  council,  the  barbarous  and  devouring  avarice  of  men  in 
bufinefs  encouraged  by  the  protection  they  enjoyed;  all 
thefe  feveral  caufes  retarded  the  progrefs  of  induftry,  but 
C c 2 could 
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could  never  deftroy  it.  It  revived  with  frefh  fplendour 
under  the  frugal  adminiflration  of  Sully.  It  was  almoft  ex- 
tinguifhed  under  thofe  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarine,  both 
governed  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  ; one  wholly  taken 
up  with  his  ambition  for  empire  and  his  fpirit  of  revenge, 
the  other  with  intrigue  and  plunder. 

No  king  of  France  had  ever  fcrioufly  confidered  the  ad- 
vantages that  might  accrue  from  a trade  to  India,  nor 
had  the  emulation  of  the  French  been  roufed  by  the  luftre 
which  other  nations  derived  from  it.  They  confumed 
more  eaftern  produ&ions  than  any  other  nation  ; they 
were  as  favourably  fituated  for  fetching  them  from  the  firft 
hand  ; and  yet  they  were  content  to  pay  to  foreign  in- 
duftry  what  their  own  might  as  well  have  fhared. 

Some  merchants  of  Rouen  had  ventured,  indeed,  in 
1535,  upon  a fmall  armament;  but  Genonville,  who  com- 
manded the  expedition,  met  with  violent  ftorms  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  call  upon  unknown  lands,  and 
with  much  difficulty  got  back  to  Europe. 

In  1601  a fociety  formed  in  Bretagne  fitted  out  two  fhips, 
to  endeavour  to  get  a fhare,  if  poflible,  of  the  riches  of 
the  Eaft,  which  the  Portuguefe,  the  Engliih,  and  the 
Dutch,  were  contending  for.  Pyrard,  who  commanded 
thefe  fhips,  arrived  at  the  Maldivia  iflands,  and  did  not 
return  to  his  'own  country  till  after  an  unfortunate  navi- 
gation of  tern  years. 

A new  company,  headed  by  one  Girard,  a native  of 
Flanders,  fitted  out  fome  fhips  from  Normandy  for  the 
ifland  of  Java,  in  1616  and  1619.  They  returned  with 
cargoes  fufficient  to  defray  the  adventurers,  but  not  enough 
to  encourage  them  to  any  frefh  undertakings. 

Captain  Reginon,  upon  the  expiration  of  this  fruitlefs 
grant  in  1633,  prevailed  upon  fome  merchants  of  Dieppe 
two  years  after,  to  enter  upon  a track  which  might  be 
productive  of  great  riches,  if  properly  purfued.  Fortune 
baffled  the  endeavours  of  the  new  adventurers.  The  only 
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advantage  gained  by  thefe  repeated  expeditions  was  the  B K 

high  opinion  that  was  conceived  of  the  ifland  of  Madagaf-  . ^ ‘ . 

car,  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1506. 

This  gave  rife  to  a company  in  1642,  which  was  to 
make  a confiderable  fettlement  on  that  ifland,  to  fecure  to 
their  fliips  the  necefiary  helps  for  failing  further. 

Upon  a furvey  of  the  ifland,  it  was  found  to  be  fituated  Settlement 
along  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa ; that  it  was  three  hun-  at 

dred  and  thirty-fix  leagues  long,  and  one  hundred  and  Madagaf- 
twenty  broad  in  the  wideft  part,  and  about  eight  hundred  fbrfpt;on  of 
in  circumference.  By  whatever  wind  a ftiip  is  brought  thati(land. 
there,  nothing  but  dreary  and  barren  fands  are  to  be  feen  ; 
but  at  a greater  diftance  from  the  fhore  the  foil  is  fome- 
times  black,  fometimes  reddifh,  moftly  fruitful,  and  every 
where  watered  by  a great  number  of  rivers.  Vegetation 
is  here  very  quick,  and  requires  little  labour;  natur* 
produces  rice,  potatoes,  bananas,  pine-apples,  indigo, 
hemp,  cotton,  filk,  fugar,  palm-trees,  cocoa-trees,  orange- 
trees,  gum-trees,  and  woods  fit  for  building,  and  for 
every  art.  The  paftures  are  excellent,  and  are  covered 
with  oxen  of  the  largeft  kind,  and  fheep  exa&ly  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  Barbary. 

The  ifland  of  Madagafcar  is  divided  into  a great  many 
provinces ; each  of  them  has  a chief  called  Dian,  which 
anfwers  to  the  word  Lord.  All  the  enfigns  of  his  dignity 
are  his  flaves  and  his  flocks.  His  place  is  hereditary,  but, 
in  default  of  heirs,  it  devolves  upon  the  oldeft  of  his  dele- 
gates. His  council  is  compofed  of  fome  of  fuch  magiftrates 
as  he  makes  choice  of,  and  the  reft,  which  is  the  greateft 
number,  refide  in  the  villages  to  preferve  peace,  and  admi- 
nifterjuftice.  He  can  neither  declare  war  without  their 
confent,  nor  fupport  it  without  the  voluntary  contributions 
and  a&ual  aflxftance  of  his  people. 

Such  is  the  general  form  of  government  in  the  ifland ; 
the  province  of  Anoffi  alone  differs  from  it,  having  been 
pofleffed  by  the  Arabs  for  feveral  centuries  paft.  Though 
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few  in  number,  they  foon  became  the  ftrongeft,  and  di- 
vided the  country  into  twenty-two  diftridts,  each  of  which 
had  a mailer  of  their  own  nation,  to  whom  they  gave  the 
name  of  Boandrian,  or  defendant  of  Abraham.  Thefe 
petty  fovereigns  are  continually  at  war  with  each  other, 
but  never  fail  to  unite  againft  the  other  princes  of  Mada- 
gafcar,  who  hold  them  in  dqteftation,  as  being  foreigners 
and  ufurpers.  This  is  of  all  the  ifland  that  part  which  i$ 
the  moft  deftitute  of  morals,  activity,  induftry  and  bravery, 
becaufe  it  is -the  only  one  where  there  is  no  liberty. 

Some  of  the  French  fettled  at  Fort  Dauphin  j,n  the 
country  of  Anoffi,  have  lately  in  their  excurfions  difco- 
vered  a new  race  of  men,  called  Kimos,  the  talleft  of  whom 
are  not  above  four  feet  high.  They  inhabit  about  forty 
villages  in  the  interior  parts,  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the 
ifland.  They  are  faid  to  be  more  mifchievous.  than  their 
neighbours,  and,  what  appears  very  extraordinary,  not  fo 
cowardly.  They  never  ftir  out  of  their  mountains,  nor 
fuffer  any  one  to  penetrate  into  them. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  are  tall,  nimble, 
and  of  a haughty  countenance.  They  will  malk  a deep 
deftgn,  or  a ftrong  paflion  under  a fmiling  face,  as  art- 
fully as  any  knave  in  a civilized  nation.  They  are  igno- 
rant of  the  origin  of  their  laws,  but  observe  them  with 
great  uniformity.  The  old  men,  who  are  intrufted  with 
the  care  of  enforcing  them,  never  take  any  fee  for  the 
trial  of  a criminal,  and  think  themfelves  fufficiently  re- 
warded if  they  can  rid  their  country  of  a malefadtor.  In 
civil  caufes  the  parties  bring  them  fo  many  head  of  cattle, 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  affair. 

The  offence  that  is  moft  frequently  brought  before  thefe 
magiftrates  is  theft.  Though  it  is  cuftomary  to  bore  the 
hand  of  the  thief,  thefe  people  have  a univerfal  propenfity  to 
robbery.  The  inhabitants,  ever  afraid  for  their  property, 
live  in  continual  miftruft  of  each  other.  For  their  mutual 
fecurity  they  feal  their  engagements  with  the  moft  folema 
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-oaths.  They  are  fo  accuftomed  to  thefe  formalities,  that  B 
•they  pradtife  them  even  when  they  treat  with  Europeans..  u 
On  thefe  important  occafions,  he  who  reprefents  the  na- 
tion puts  into  a veflel  filled  with  brandy,  gold,  filver, 
gun-flint,  if  pofiible  fome  of  the  duft  of  the  tomb  of  his 
anceftors,  and  frequently  blood,  which,  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  Scythians,  the  parties  draw  out  of  their  own 
arms  by  incifion.  During  thefe  preparatives,  their  wea- 
pons are  laid  on  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a crofs.  Soon 
after,  both  parties  pick  them  up,  and  hold  them  with  the 
point  in  the  cup,  conftantly  ftirring  the  contents  till  the 
agreement  is  made.  Then  the  contracting  parties, , the 
witnefles,  and  the  fpedtators,  all  drink  out  of  the  cup 
till  it  is  empty,  after  which  they  embrace  and  withdraw. 

Religious  principles  are  no  check  upon  the  people  of 
Madagafcar.  Though  in  general  they  admit  the  prevail- 
ing dodtrine  of  the  two  principles,  they  have  but  a con- 
fufed  notion  of  it,  nor  have  they  any  worflup  whatever. 
Notwithftanding  this  indifference,  they  are  addicted  to 
every  kind  of  fuperftition.  In  their  uncouth  notions  of 
aftrology  they  fee  nothing,  nor  imagine  any  thing,  but 
what  they  conne&  with  futurity. 

The  moft  dangerous  of  all  their  prejudices  is,  doubtlefs, 
-the  diftindtion  between  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  They 
inhumanely  put  to  death  all  children  born  under  the  un- 
lucky day.  This  deftrudtive  principle  is  one  caufe  among 
piany  others  which  prevents  the  population  of  this  country. 

Those  who  do  not  fall  vidtims  to  this  cruel  fuperftition 
are  circumcifed  at  the  age  of  two  years,  or  twenty-four 
moons,  as  they  exprefs  it.  The  ceremony  is  performed 
with  all  pofiible  folemnity.  While  the  operation  is  per- 
forming, one' of  the  child’s  parents  holds  a cup  under  the 
facred  knife  j and  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  the  uncles 
fwallows  the  part  of  the  prepuce  that  has  been  cut  oft. 
The  reft  of  the  family,  and  the  by-ftanders,  dip  a finger 
jpto  the  blood,  and  tafte  it.  Thefe  fingulaf  myfteries 
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K are  concluded  with  feftivity,  dancing,  and  pleafures  of  all 
kinds. 

The  people  of  Madagafcar  never  receive  any  kind  of 
education,  and  marry  as  foon  as  they  attain  to  the  Hate  of 
manhood.  A man  of  the  lower  fort,  even  a Have,  takes 
as  many  wives  as  he  pleafes,  or  as  many  as  he  can  find. 
The  better  fort  have  but  one  lawful  wife_  but,  in  order  to 
vary  their  pleafures,  they  keep  concubines.  'They  all  put 
away  their  wives  whenever  they  diflike  them,  and  both  par- 
ties are  at  full  liberty  to  marry  again,  or  to  remain  Angle. 

The  people  of  Madagafcar  lead  an  idle  and  diffolute 
life,  and  feidom  arrive  at  old  age,  An  unwholefome  cli- 
mate,  bad  food,  conilant  debauchery,  the  want  of  proper 
affiftance,  together  with  other  caufes,  concur  to  haften 
their  end.  When  a man  dies,  the  whole  neighbourhood 
is  apprized  of  it  by  lamentations,  exprefied  in  an  incefiant 
mournful  finging.  The  relations  meet,  and  partake  of 
the  raoft  profufe  entertainments,  whilft  the  mofi  affec- 
tionate of  the  flaves  keeps  afking  the  deceafed,  “ What 

could  induce  him  to  quit  all  that  was  dear  to  him.’* 
After  eight  days  the  corpfe  is  buried  with  his  choiceft 
jewels ; nor  is  he  .then  forgotten.  The  refpeft  for  an- 
ceftors  is  incredible  in  thofe  barbarous  regions.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  fee  men  of  all  ages  go  and  weep  over 
the  tombs  of  their  fathers,  and  afk  their  advice  in  the 
moft  important  occurrences  of  life. 


i he  common  lood  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  is 
rice,  which  multiplies  a hundred  fold,  in  fpite  of  the  worft 
of  culture.  Their  drink  is  a kind  of  mead,  and  wine 
made  with  fugar  and  banana.  Their  greateft  finery  is  a piece 
of  cloth  over  their  fhoulders,  and  another  round  their  waifl. 

Madagascar  had  been  vifited  by  the  Portuguefe,  the 
Dutch  and  the  Enghfh,  who  had  defpifed  it,  finding  none 
o thofe  objects  which  brought  them  to  the  Eaft.  The 
Pre.nch,  who  feemed  to  have  no  determinate  objea  in 
new,  fpent  that  capital  they  had  referred  for  the  purpofe 
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of  trade,  in  fubdning  the  ifland.  They  found  fome  gold  BOOK 
fcattered  in  one  corner  of  the  ifland,  and  direXly  concluded  IV' 
there  muft  be  gold  mines,  never  fufpeXing  that  it  might 
have  been  brought  thither  by  the  Arabs.  They  were  pu- 
nched for  their  greedinefs  by  the  lofs  of  their  whole  ftock. 

At  the  expiration  of  their  grant  they  had  nothing  left  but 
a few  tenements,  fituated  in  five  or  fix  different  parts  of 
the  coaft  built  of  boards  covered  with  leaves,  furrounded 
with  ftakes,  and  decorated  with  the  pompous  name  of 
foFts,  becaufe  they  mounted  a few  bad  pieces  of  cannon. 

Their  defenders  were  reduced  to  about  a hundred  robbers, 
who,  by  their  cruelties,  daily  increafed  the  hatred  con- 
ceived againft  their  nation.  The  whole  of  their  co.nquefts 
amounted  to  a few  fmall  diftriXs,  forfaken  by  the  natives, 
and  fome  few  larger  cantons,  from  whence  they  forcibly 
extorted  a tribute  of  provifions. 

Marshal  de  la  Meilleraie  feized  upon  thefe  ruins,  and 
conceived  the  projeX  of  reftoring  this  ill-conduXed  under- 
taking for  his  own  private  emolument.  His  fuccefs  was 
fo  indifferent,  that  his  property  fold  but  for  20,000  livres3, 
which  was  full  as  much  as  it  was  worth. 

At  laft,  in  1664,  Colbert  prefented  to  Lewis  XIV.  a 
plan  for  an  Eaft  India  Company.  Agriculture  was  then 
fo  flourifhing  in  France,  and  induftry  fo  brifk,  that  this 
branch  of  commerce  feemed  to  be  needlefs.  The  minifter 
was  of  a different  opinion  ; he  forefaw  that  the  other 
European  nations  would  follow  his  example,  and  fet  up 
manufaXuies  of  their  own,  and  would  have  their  Eaftern 
connexions  befides.  This  was  confidered  as  a very  deep 
thought,  and  an  Eaft  India  Company  was  accordingly 
created,  vefted  with  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Dutch 
Eaft  India  Company.  They  even  went  further.  Colbert, 
confidering  that  in  order  to  carry  on  great  commercial  un- 
dertakings there  muft  always  be  a certain  confidence  in  Re- 
pubii  s,  which  cannot  be.  expeXed  in  Monarchies,  had  re- 
Cpurfg  to  every  expedient  that  could  produce  it. 
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K The  charter  was  granted  for  fifty  years,  that  the. com- 
pany  might  be  encouraged  to  form  great  fettlements,  with 
a profpedt  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  them. 

All  foreigners  advancing  20,000  livres  a,  were  to  be 
deemed  Frenchmen,  without  being  naturalized. 

On  the  like  terms,  officers,  whatever  corps  they  be- 
longed to,  were  excufed  from  refidence,  without  forfeit- 
ing the  rights  of  their  poll,  or  their  pay. 

Whatever  was  wanted  for  the  building,  arming  or  vic- 
tualling of  the  Ihips,  was  to  be  entered  duty  free,  and  be 
excufed  all  duties  to  the  admiralty. 

The  government  engaged  to  pay  fifty  livres  b per  ton 
for  all  goods  exported  from  France  to  India,  and  fe- 
venty-five  livres  c for  every  ton  imported  from  thence. 

The  government  entered  into  engagements  to  convoy 
their  outward  and  homeward  bound  Ihips,  with  as  ftrong 
a fquadron  as  exigencies  (hould  require. 

The  reigning  paffion  of  the  nation  was  made  fubfer- 
vient  to  this  eftablifhment.  Special  honours  and  heredi- 
tary titles  were  promifed  to  fuch  as  fhould  diftinguilh  them- 
selves in  the  fervice  of  the  company. 

As  trade  was  yet  in  its  infancy  in  Frandfe,  and  was  un- 
able to  furnifti  the  fifteen  millions  d that  were  to  confti- 
tute  the  ftock  of  the  new  fociety,  the  miniftry  engaged 
to  lend  as  far  as  three  millions  e.  The  nobles,  the  ma- 
giftrates,  all  orders  of  men  were  invited  to  fhare  the  reft. 
The  nation,  proud  to  pleafe  their  king,  who  had  not  yet 
crufhed  them  with  the  weight  of  his  falfe  greatnefs,  came 
jnto  the  propofal  with  great  eagernefs. 

The  perfifting  in  the  refolution  of  forming  a fettlement 
at  Madagafcar  deprived  the  company  of  the  .benefit  of 
the  firft  yoyage.  They  were  at  length  obliged  to  relin- 
cuifn  that  ifiand,  whoie  fayage  and  unconquerable  inha. 
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fbitants  could  not  be  reconciled  either  to  the  commodities, 
the  wor/hip,  or  the  manners  of  Europe. 

At  that  period  it  was,  that  the  company’s  fhips  began 
to  fail  direCtly  to  India.  By  the  intrigues  of  Marcara,  a 
native  of  Ifpahan,  but  in  the  French  fervice,  they  obtained 
leave  to  eftablifh  factories  on  feyeral  places  on  the  coaft 
of  the  peninfula.  They  even  attempted  to  fecure  a thare 
of  the  Japan  trade.  Colbert  offered  to  fend  none  but  pro- 
teftants,  but  by  the  artifices  of  the  Dutch,  the  French  were 
denied  an  entrance  into  that  empire,  as  the  Englifh  had 
been  before. 

Surat  had  been  pitched  upon  for  the  center  of  all  the 
bufinefs  which  the  company  was  to  carry  on  in  thofe  parts. 
It  was  from  that  capital  of  Guzarat  that  all  orders  were 
to  be  iffued  out  for  the  fubaltern  fettlements.  There  all 
goods  deftined  for  Europe  were  to  be  brought. 

Guzarat  forms  a peninfula  between  the  Indus  and 
Malabar.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles  in 
length,  and  much  the  fame  in  breadth.  It  is  feparated 
from  the  kingdom  of  Agra  by  the  mountains  of  Marva. 
It  rains  there  inceffantly  from  June  to  September ; at  all 
other  times,  fcarce  a cloud  is  to  be  feen.  The  burning 
heat  of  the  fun,  however,  is  happily  tempered  by  refrefh- 
ing  dews,  which  cool  the  air  and  moiften  the  ground. 
The  richqefs  of  a foil  abounding  in  corn,  rice,  fugar,  cot- 
ton, cattle,  game,  fruits  of  all  kinds  in  an  uninterrupted 
fuccefiion,  added  to  variety  of  important  manufactures, 
was  fufficient  for  the  happinefs  of  the  inhabitants ; when, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  ftrangers  came 
and  introduced  new  branches  ofinduftry  among  them. 

Some  Perfians,  who  were  perfecuted  for  their  opinions 
by  the  Saracens  their  conquerors,  took  refuge  in  the  ifie 
of  Ormus,  whence  they  failed  fome  time  after  for  India, 
and  landed  at  Diu.  In  this  afylum  they  continued  but 
nineteen  years,  and  then  embarked  again.  They  were 
driven  by  the  wind's  upon  a pleafanfc  thore  between  Da- 
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man  and  Ba5aim.  The  prince  who  governed  that  coun- 
try, confented  to  admit  them  amongft  his  fubjeCts,  on 
condition  that  they  fhould  reveal  the  myfteries  of  their 
belief,  that  they  fhould  lay  down  their  arms,  that  they 
fhould  fpeak  the  Indian  language,  that  their  women 
fhould  go  abroad  unveiled,  and  that  they  fhould  cele- 
brate their  nuptials  at  the  clofe  of  the  evening,  according 
to  the  cuftoin  of  the  country.  As  thefe  flipulations  con- 
tained nothing  repugnant  to  their  religious  notions*  the 
people  who  fled  there  for  protection  agreed  to  them.  A 
piece  of  ground  was  allotted  them,  where  they  built  a town, 
whence  they  foon  fpread  farther  up  the  counrry. 

A happy  neceflity  had  made  them  contract  a habit  of 
labour,  fo  that  both  the  lands  and  the  manufactures  prof- 
pered  in  their  hands.  They  were  fo  wife  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  government  or  war,  and  enjoyed  profound  tran- 
quillity in  the  midft  of  all  the  revolutions  that  happened 
from  time  to  time.  In  confequence  of  this  circumfpec- 
tion,  and  of  the  affluence  in  which  they  lived,  they  mul- 
tiplied very  faff.  They  always  remained  a feparate  people, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Parfls,  never  intermarrying 
with  the  Indians,  and  adhering  to  the  principles  which 
had  occafioned  their  banifhment.  Their  tenets  were 
thofe  of  Zoroafter,  fomewhat  altered  by  time,  ignorance, 
and  the  rapacioufnefs  of  the  priefts. 

The  profperity  of  Guzarat,  partly  owing  to  the  ex- 
iled Perflans,  excited  the  ambition  of  two  formidable 
powers.  Whiift  the  Portuguefe  annoyed  it  by  the  fea  fide 
by  the  ravages  they  committed,  by  the  victories  they 
gained,  and  by  the  conqueft  of  Diu  juftly  efteemed  the 
bulwark  of  the  kingdom ; the  Moguls,  already  mafters  of 
the  north  of  India,  and  eager  to  advance  towards  the 
fouthern  parts  where  trade  and  riches  were  to  be  found, 
threatened  it  from  the  continent. 

Badur,  a Patan  by  birth,  who  then  reigned  over  Gu- 
zarat,  faw  how  impofiible  it  would  be  for  him  at  once  to 
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withftand  two  fuch  enemies,  both  bent  upon  his  deftruc- 
tion.  He  thought  he  had  lefs  to  fear  from  a people  whofe 
forces  were  parted  from  their  dominions  by  immenfe  feas, 
than  from  a nation  firmly  fettled  on  the  frontiers  of  his 
provinces.  This  confideration  made  him  determine  to 
be  friends  with  the  Portuguefe.  The  coneefiions  he  made 
them  even  induced  them  to  join  with  him  againft  Akebar, 
whofe  activity  and  courage  they  dreaded  little  lefs  than 


himfelf. 

This  alliance  difconcerted  men  who  thought  they  had 
■only  Indians  to  deal  with.  They  could  not  think  of  en- 
gaging  with  Europeans,  who  were  reputed  invincible. 
The  natives,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  conllernation 
into  which  thefe  conquerors  had  thrown  them,  reprefented 
them  to  the  Mogul  foldiers  as  men  come  down  from  hea- 
ven, or  rifen  from  the  waters,  of  a fpecies  infinitely  fupe- 
rior  to  the  Afiatics,  and  far  furpafling  them  in  valour, 
genius  and  knowledge.  The  army  feized  with  a panic, 
was  urging  the  generals  to  march  back  to  Delhi,  when 
Akebar,  convinced  that  a prince  who  undertakes  a great 
conqueft  mult  command  his  own  troops,  hallened  to  his 
eamp.  He  did  not  hefitate  to  promife  his  troops  that 
they  Ihouldbeat  a people  enervated  by  luxury,  riches,  plea- 
fures,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate  ; and  that  the  glory  of 
purging  Alia  of  that  handful  of  banditti  was  referved  for 
them.  The  army,  in  frelh  fpirits,  applauded  the  emperor 
and  marched  on  with  confidence.  They  foon  came  to  an 
engagement;  the  Portuguefe,  ill  feconded  by  their  allies, 
were  furrounded  and  cut  to  pieces.  Badur  fled,  and  dif- 
appeared  for  ever.  All  the  cities  of  Guzarat  hallened  to 
open  their  gates  to  the  conqueror.  This  fine  kingdom 
in  1565,  became  a province  of  that  vaft  empire  which 
was  foon  to  invade  all  Indollan. 

Under  the  Mogul  government,  which  was  then  in  its 
full  glory,  Guzarat  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  than  before. 
The  manufactures  were  multiplied  at  Cambaya,  Ama- 
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. ^ were  fet  up  in  thofe  towns  which  were  yet  unacquainted 

with  this  indudry*  The  culture  of  lands  was  improved, 
and  their  produftions  increafed.  That  part  of  Malabar 
which  borders  upon  Guzarat,  long  fmce  tired  of  the  im- 
podtions  of  the  Portuguefe,  brought  their  linen  cloths 
thither.  The  goods  manufactured  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  were  likewife  fent  to  this  country,  as  they  could 
not  conveniently  be  conveyed  down  the  river,  as  the  dream 
is  too  rapid  above  to  land  them,  and  below,  the  waters 
difclvarge  into  the  fea  by  fo  many  dreams,  that  they  are  in 
a manner  lod  in  the  fands. 

All  thefe  riches  centered  at  Surat,  which  dands  oh 
the  river  Tapta,  a few  miles  from  the  ocean.  This  city 
was  indebted  for  this  advantage  to  a fort,  which  protefted 
the  merchants,  and  to  its  harbour,  the  bed. on  that  coad, 
though  not  an  excellent  one.  The  Moguls,  who  had 
then  no  other  maritime  town,  drew  all  their  articles  of 
luxury  from  thence,  and  the  Europeans  who  had  not  yet 
any  of  the  great  fettlements  they  have  fmce  made  at  Bengal 
and  on  the  coad  of  Coromandel,  bought  mod  of  their 
Indian  commodities  at  that  place.  They  were  all  collected 
there,  as  the  people  of  Surat  had  taken  care  to  procure 
a navy  fuperior  to  that  of  their  neighbours. 

Their  fhips,  which  laded  for  ages,  were  for  the  mod 
part'of  a thoufand  or  twelve  hundred  tons  burthen.  They 
were  built  of  a very  drong  wood  called  Teak.  Far  from 
launching  them  with  a codly  apparatus  and  complicated  en- 
gines, they  let  in  the  tide  into  the  dock,  and  it  fet  them 
adoat.  The  cordage  was  made  of  the  bark  of  the  cocoa- 
tree;  they  were  rougher  and  lefs  pliable  than  ours,  but  at  lead: 
as  folid.  Their  cotton  fails  were  neither  fo  drong  nor  fo 
lading  as  our  hempen. ones,  but  more  pliable  and  lefs  apt 
to  fplit.  Indead  of  pitch,  they  made  ufe  of  the  gum  of 
a tree  called  Damar,  which  is,  perhaps,  better.  The  Hcill 
of  their  ofdcers,  though  but  moderate,  was  fudicient  for 
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thofe  feas  and  thofe  feafons  in  which  they  failed.  As  to 
their  failors,  called  Lafcars,  the  Europeans  have  found 
them  good  ones  for  their  voyages  from  one  part  of 
India  to  another.  They  have  even  been  employed  fuc- 
cefsfully  in  bringing  home  into  our  ftormy  latitudes  fuch 
ihips  as  had  loft  their  crew. 

So  many  united  advantages  had  brought  to  Surat  a 
great  concourfe  of  Moguls,  Indians,  Perfians,  Arabs,  Ar- 
menians, Jews  and  Europeans.  We  hardly  fufpe&ed  that 
there  was  fuch  a thing  as  commercial  principles,  and  they 
were  already  known  and  practiced  in  this  part  of  Afia.  The 
value  of  mbney  was  very  low,  and  it  was  eafily  obtained ; 
and  bills  of  exchange  might  be  had  for  every  market  in  In- 
dia. Infurances  for  the  moft  diftant  navigations  were  much 
in  vogue.  Such  was  the  honefty  of  thefe  traders,  that  bags 
of  money  ticketed  andfealed  by  the  bankers  would  circulate 
for  years,  without  ever  being  counted  or  weighed.  Fortunes 
were  proportionable  to  the  eafe  with  which  they  were  to  be 
acquired  by  induftry.  Thofe  of  five  or  fix  millions  a were 
not  uncommon,  and  fome  were  even  more  confiderable. 

These  fortunes  were  moftly  poffefied  by  the  Banians, 
a fet  of  traders  who  were  noted  for-  their  honefty,  A few 
moments  were  enough  for  them  to  tranfadt  the  moft  im- 
portant bufinefs.  In  the  moft  intricate  difcuffions,  they 
preferved  an  evennefs  of  temper  and  a politenefs  w~hich 
can  hardly  be  conceived. 

Their  children,  who  afiifted  at  all  bargains,  were 
early  trained  up  to  this  gentlenefs  of  manners.  Scarce 
had  they  a dawning  of  reafon,  but  they  were  initiated  into 
all  the  myfteries  of  trade.  It  was  a common  thing  to  fee 
a child  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  able  to  fupjfiy  his  father’s 
place.,  What  a contraft,  what  a diftance  between  this 
and  the  education  of  our  children;  and  yet,  what  a 
difference  between  the  attainments  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  progrefs  of  our  knowledge  ! 

8 About  240,000  1.  on  an  average. 
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Such  of  the  Banians  as  had  Abyffinian  flaves,  and  very 
few  of  thefe  good-natured  men  had  any,  treated  them  with 
fuch  humanity  as  muft  appear  very  fingular  to  us.  They 
brought  them  up  as  if  they  had  been  of  their  own  family* 
trained  them  to  bufinefs,  advanced  them  money  to  enable 
them  to  trade  for  themfelves,  and  not  only  fuffered  them  to 
enjoy  the  profits,  but  even  allowed  them  to  difpofe  of  them 
in  favour  of  their  defcendants  if  they  had  any. 

The  expences  of  the  Banians  were  not  proportioned  to 
their  fortunes.  As  they  were  reftrained  by  the  principles 
of  their  religion  from  eating  meat  or  drinking  ftrong 
liquors,  they  lived  upon  fruits,  and  a few  plain  dilhes. 
They  never  departed  from  this  frugality  but  upon  the 
fettlement  of  their  children.  On  this  fingle  occafion,  no 
coft  was  fpared  for  the  entertainment,  or  for  the  mufiCj 
dancing  and  fireworks.  Their  whole  ambition  was  to  tell 
how  much  the  wedding  had  coft.  Sometimes  it  amounted 
to  a hundred  thoufand  crowns  a. 

Their  very  women  had  a tafte  for  this  fimplicity  of 
manners.  All  their  glory  confifted  in  pleafing  their  huf- 
bands.  Perhaps,  the  great  veneration  in  which  they  held 
the  nuptial  tie  arofe  from  the  cuftom  of  engaging  them 
in  their  earlieft  infancy.  That  fentimentwas  in  their  opi- 
nion the  moft  facred  part  of  religion.  Never  did  they  al- 
low themfelves  the  leaft  converfation  with  ftrangers.  Lefs 
referve  would  not  have  fatisfied  their  hulbands,  who  could 
not  hear,  without  aftonilhment,  of  the  familiarity  that 
prevailed  between  the  two  fexes  in  Europe.  When  they 
were  told  that  this  freedom  was  attended  with  no  ill  con- 
feqdence,  they  were  not  convinced,  but  Ihook  their  heads, 
and  anfwered  by  one  of.  their  proverbs,  which  fignifies, 
That  if  you  bring  butter  too  near  the  fir e,  you  can  hardly  keep 
it  from  melting . 

Excepting  the  Moguls,  who  were  in  pofiefiion  of  all 
places  under  the  government,  who  were  very  extravagant 
in  their  ftables,  their  baths  and  their  feraglios,  aixl  ran 
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into  every  kind  of  indulgence  to  drown  the  fenfe  of  the 
defpotifm  under  which  they  lived,  all  the  merchants  of 
Surat  conformed  to  -the  frugality  of  the  Banians,  as  far 
as  the  difference  of  religion  would  admit.  Their  greateft 
expence  was  the  decorating  of  their  houfes. 

These  were  contrived  in  the  bell  manner  to  guard 
' Egainft  the  heat  of  the  climate.  The  outiide  walls  were 
covered  with  beautiful  wainfcoting,  and  the  infide  ones 
inlaid  with  porcelain.  The  panes  of  their  windows  were 
of  fhell  or  mother  of  pearl,  which  tempered  the  glare  of 
the  fun  without  too  much  obftru&ing  the  light.  The 
apartments  were  prettily  difpofed  and  furnifhed,  fuitably 
to  the  cuftoms  of  the  country  ; and  in  one  of  the  rooms 
was  a fountain  of  water,  fpouting  up  from  a marble  bafon, 
whofe  gentle  murmurs  invited  the  company  to  foft  flumbers. 

During  their  repofe,  the  common  indulgence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Surat  was  to  ftretch  themfelves  upon  a 
fopha,  where  they  were  rubbed  by  men  of  lingular  dex- 
terity, or  rather  kneaded  like  dough.  The  neceflity  of 
promoting  the  circulation  of  the  fluids,  too  often  re- 
tarded by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  firll  fuggefted  the 
notion  of  this  operation,  which  affords  them  an  in- 
finite variety  of  delightful  fenfations.  They  fall  into 
fuch  a tender  Hate  of  languor,  that  they  fometimes 
almofl:  faint  away.  This  cultom  was  faid  to  be  brought 
to  the  Indies  from  China;  and  fome  epigrams  of  Martial 
and  declamations  of  Seneca,  feem  to  hint  that  it  was  not 
unknown  to  the  Romans  at  the  time  when  they  refined 
upon  every  pleafure,  as  the  tyrants  who  enflaved  thofe 
mailers  of  the  world  afterwards  refined  upon  every  torture. 

They  had  another  fpecies  of  pleafure  at  Surat,  which, 
perhaps,  our  effeminacy  would  have  envied  them  Hill  more, 
and  this  was  their  female  dancers,  whom  the  Europeans 
call  Balliaderes,  a name  given  them  by  the  Portuguefe. 

Numbers  of  thefe  are  collected  together  in  feminaries 
cf  pleafure.  The  better  fort  of  thefe  focieties  are  devoted 
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K to  the  richeft  and  moft  frequented  Pagodas.  Their  defti- 
nation  is  to  dance  in  the  temples  on  their  great  feftivals, 
and  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  pleafures  of  the  Bramins. 
Thefe  priefts,  who  have  not  taken  the  artful  and  de- 
ceitful vow  of  renouncing  all,  that  they  may  the  more 
freely  partake  of  every  enjoyment,  chufe  rather  to  have 
women  of  their  own,  than  at  once  to  defile  celibacy  and 
wedlock.  They  do  not  invade  another  man’s  right  by 
adultery,  but  are  jealous  of  the  dancers,  whofe  worfhip 
and  vows  they  ihare  with  the  gods;  but  they  never  fuffer 
them  without  relu&ance  to  contribute  to  the  amufement 
of  kings  and  great  men. 

The  rife  of  this  Angular  inftitution  is  not  known.  Pro- 
bably, one  Bramih  who  had  a concubine  or  a wife,  affoci- 
ated  with  another  Bramin,  who  had  likewife  his  concubine 
or  his  wife ; and  in  procefs  of  time,  the  mixture  of  fo 
many  Bramins  and  women  occafioned  fuch  confufion,  that 
the  women  came  to  be  common  to  all  thofe  priefts.  Let 
but  a number  of  Angle  perfons  of  both  fexes  be  collected 
into  one  cloyfter,  and  a commonalty  of  men  and  women 
will  foon  take  place. 

This  freedom,  we  may  fuppofe,  put  an  end  to  jealoufy. 
The  women  were  not  uneafy  at  the  increafe  of  their  num- 
bers, nor  ths  Bramins  at  that  of  their  order.  It  was  ra- 
ther a new  conqueft  than  a rivalfhip. 

We  may  likewife  fuppofe,  that  in  order  to  palliate  this 
licentioufnefs  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  all  thofe  women  were 
confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  the  altars.  It  is  no  lefs  pro- 
bable that  the  people  readily  confented  to  this  kind  of  fu- 
perftition,  as  it  infured  the  fafety  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, by  confining  the  lawlefs  defires  of  the  monks  to  one 
particular  fpot. 

The  contrivance  of  ftamping  a facred  character  upon 
thefe  courtezans,  might  make  parents  the  more  Willing 
to  part  with  their  beautiful  daughters,  and  to  confent  that 
they  fhould  follow  their  calling,  and  devote  themfelves  tothefe 
feminaries,  from  whence  the  fuperannuated  women  might 
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that  may  not  be  fancied  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods.  ^ 1V'_  + 
The  moft  facred  truths  may  be  perverted  by  wicked  men 
to  the  worfl  of  purpofes.  The  very  notion  of  a Supreme 
Being  may,  ip  the  hands  of  a crafty  prieft,  be  made  fub-. 
Verfiveofali  morality.  He  wili  affirm,  not  that  fuch  a 
thing  is  pleafing  to  the  gods,  becaufe  it  is  good;  but  that 
fuch  a thing  is  good,  becaufe  it  is  pleafing  to  the  gods. 

The  Bramins  wanted  only  to  gain  another  point  in  or- 
der to  complete  this  inilitution,  which  was  to  perfuade 
the  people  that  it  was  decent,  holy,  and  pleafing  to  the 
gods,  to  marry  a balladiere,  in  preference  to  all  other 
women,  and  thereby  induce  them  to  folicit  the  relics  of 
their  debaucheries  as  a fpecial  favour. 

In  every  city  there  are  other  companies,  not  fo  choice 
Sis  the  former,  for  the  amufement  of  the  rich.  The  Moors 
and  Gentiles  may  equally  procure  a fight  of  thefe  dancers  at 
their  country  houfes,  or  in  their  public  affemblies.  There 
are  even  Broiling  companies  of  them,  conduded  by  old  wo- 
men, who  having  been  themfelves  trained  up  in  thefe 
feminaries,  are  promoted  in  time  to  the  direftion  of  them. 

These  handfome  girls  have  the  Blocking  cuftom  of  be- 
ing always  followed  by  an  old  deformed  mufician,  perhaps, 
as  a foil,  whofe  employment  is  to  beat  time  with  an 
inftrument  of  brafs,  which  we  have  lately  borrowed  of  the 
Turks,  to  add  to  our  military  mufic,  and  which  in  the 
Indies  is  called  a tarn.  The  man  who  holds  it,  is  conti- 
nually repeating  that  word  with  fuch  vehemence,  that  by 
degrees  he  works  himfelf  up  into  dreadful  cbnvulfions, 
whilft  the  balladieres,  intoxicated  with  the  defire  of  plea- 
fing, and  the  fiveets  with  which  they  are  perfumed,  at 
length  lofe  their  fenfes. 

i Their  dances  are,  in  general,  love  pantomimes:  the  plan, 
the  defign,  the  attitudes,  the  time,  the  airs,  the  cadence, 
all  is  expreffive  of  this  paffion,  with  all  its  raptures  and 
extravagancies. 
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Every  thing  confpires  to  the  amazing  fuccefs  of  thefe 
voluptuous  women : the  art  and  richnefs  of  their  attire, 
as  well  as  their  ingenuity  in  fettingoff  their  beauty.  Their 
long  black  hair  failing  over  their  fhoulders,  or  braided 
and  turned  up,  is  loaded  with  diamonds  and  ftuck  with 
flowers.  Their  necklaces  and  bracelets  are  enriched  with 
precious  ftones.  Even  their  nofe  jewels,  that  ornament 
which  fliocks  us  at  firft  fight,  is  wonderfully  pleafing ; it 
fets  off  all  the  other  ornaments  by  the  charms  of  fymme- 
try,  and  has  an  efreft  which  cannot  be  explained,  but  is 
felt  in  time. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  care  they  take  to  preferve  their 
breafts  as  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  marks  of  their  beauty. 
To  prevent  them  from  growing  large  or  ill  fhaped,  they 
inclofe  them  in  two  cafes  made  of  an  exceeding  light 
wood,  which  are  joined  together,  and  buckled  behind. 
Thefe  cafes  are  fo  fmooth  and  fo  fupple,  that  they  give 
way  to  the  various  attitudes  of  the  body,  without  being 
flattened,  and  without  injuring  the  delicacy  of  the  fkin. 
The  outfide  of  thefe  cafes  is  covered  with  a leaf  of  gold, 
ftudded  with  diamonds.  This  is  certainly  the  moft  refined 
kind  of  ornament,  and  the  beft  calculated  to  preferve 
beauty.  They  take  it  off,  and  put  it  on  again  with  An- 
gular facility.  This  covering  does  not  prevent  one  frpm 
feeing  the  palpitations,  fighings  and  tender  emotions  of 
the  breaft:  it  conceals  nothing  that  can  contribute  to 
excite  defire. 

Most  of  thefe  dancers  imagine  it  an  addition  to  the 
beauty  of  their  complexion,  and  the  imprefiion  of  their 
looks,  to  trace  a black  circle  round  their  eyes  with  a 
hair  bodkin,  dipped  in  the  powder  of  antimony.  This 
borrowed  beauty,  celebrated  by  all  the  eaftern  poets,  ap- 
peared very  odd  at  firft  to  the  Europeans,  but  cuftom  has 
reconciled  them  to  it. 

This  art  of  pleafing  is  the  wlole  life,  the  whole  em- 
ployment, (tlie  whole  felicity  of  the  balladieres.  It  is  hard  to 
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refift  their  feducing  manners.  They  even  obtain  a prefe- 
rence over  thofe  beauties  of  Caffimere,  which  fill  the 
feraglios  of  Indoftan,  as  the  fair  Georgians  and  Circaf- 
fians  fill  thofe  of  Ifpahan  and  Conftantinople.  The  mo- 
deffy,  or  rather  the  referve  of  proud  Haves,  fequeftered 
from  the  fociety  of  men,  cannot  balance  the  arts  ofthefe 
expert  courtezans. 

They  were  no  where  fo  much  in  repute  as  at  Surat, 
the  richeft  and  ttioft  populous  city  in  India.  It  began  to 
decline  in  1664.  It  was  lacked  by  the  famous  Sevagi, 
who  carried  off  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  a,  The 
plunder  would  have  been  infinitely  greater,  had  not  the 
Engliffi  and  Dutch  efcaped  the  public  difafter,  by  the 
care  they  had  taken  to  fortify  their  fadtories,  and  had  not 
the  moft  valuable  effedts  been  lodged  in  the  caftle,  which 
was  out  of  the  reach  of  attack.  This  lofs  made  the  inha- 
bitants more  cautious.  They  furrounded  the  city  with 
walls,  to  prevent  the  like  difaffer.  The  mifchief  was  re- 
paired, when  the  Englilh,  in  1686,  were  fo  unwarrant- 
ably and  lhamefully  greedy,  as  to  flop  all  the  fhips  that 
were  fending  out  from  Surat  to  the  feveral  feas.  This 
piracy,  which  laffed  three  years,  deprived  this  famous 
mart  of  almoft  every  branch  of  trade  that  was  not  its  own 
peculiar  property.  The  town  was  nearly  reduced  to  its 
own  natural  riches. 

Other  pirates  have  fince  infefted  thofe  latitudes,  and 
from  time  to  time  diffurbed  the  operations  of  Surat.  Their 
very  caravans,  that  carried  their  merchandifes  to  Agra, 
to  Delhi,  andallover  the  empire,  were  not  refpedted  by 
thefubjedls  of  the  independent  rajas,  which  they  met  with 
on  the  feveral  roads.  They  had  formerly  had  recourfe  to 
a ftrange  contrivance  for  the  fecurity  of  their  caravans* 
which  was,  to  put  them  under  the  prote&ion  of  a woman 
or  a child  of  a facred  race,  held  fuch  by  the  nations 
they  dreaded.  When  thofe  banditti  approached  to 
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0 R plunder  the  caravan,  the  guardian  threatened  to  make 
away  with  herfelf  if  they  perfifted  in  their  refolution ; and 
actually  did  fo  if  they  did  not  yield  to  her  remonftrances. 
Thofe  profligate  men,  who  had  not  been  reftrained  out  of 
refpect  for  facred  blood,  were  excommunicated,  degraded, 
and  caft  out  of  their  tribe.  The  dread  of  thefe  fevere  pu- 
nifhments  was  fometimes  a check  upon  avarice  ; but  fince 
all  has  been  in  combuftion  in  Indoftan,  no  confideration 
can  allay  the  thirft  of  gold. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  misfortunes,  Surat  is  ftill 
a great  trading  city.  The  produce  of  the  numberlefs  ma- 
nufactures all  over  Guzarat  is  depofited  in  her  warehoufes, 
A great  part  is  carried  into  the  inland  countries ; the  reft 
Is  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  by  an  uninterrupted 
navigation.  The  moft  common  goods  are  dutties,  a kind, 
of  coarfe  unbleached  cloth,  worn  in  Perfia,  Arabia, 
Abyffinia,  and  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  and  blue  linens, 
which  are  difppfed  of  in  the  fame  manner ; apd  are  like- 
wife  fold  to  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  for  their  Guinea  trade. 

The  blue  and  white  checks  of  Cambaya,  which  arp 
worn  for  mantles  in  Arabia  and  Turky:  fome  are  coarfe 
and  fome  fine,  and  fome  even  mixed  with  gold  for  the 
wear  of  the  rich. 

The  white  linens  of  Rroitfchia,  fo  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Bafras.  As  they  are  extremely  fine,  they  make 
fummer  caftans  for  the  Turks  and  Perfians,  The  fort  of 
muflin,  with  a gold  ftripe  at  each  end,  with  which  they 
make  their  turbans,  is  manufactured  at  the  fame  place. 

The  printed  linens  of  Amadabat;  whofe  colours  are  as 
bright,  as  fine  and  as  durable  as  thofe  of  Coromandel, 
They  are  worn  in  Perfia,  in  Turky,  and  in  Europe.  The 
rich  people  of  Java,  Sumatra  arid  the  Molucca  "iflands 
make  pagnes  and  coverlids  of  thefe  chintzes, 

The  gauzes  of  Bairapour ; the  blue  ones  are  worn  by 
the  common  people  in  Perfia  and  Turky  for  their  fummer 
tioalhing,  and  the  red  ones  by  the  better  fort.  The  Jews, 
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who  are  not  allowed  by  the  Porte  to  wear  white,  make  their  B O^O  K 
turbans  with  thefe  gauzes. 

Mixed  ftuffs  of  filk  and  cotton,  plain,  ftriped,  fome  with 
fattin  ftripes,  fome  mixed  with  gold  and  filver.  If  they 
were  not  fo  dear,  we  lhould  like  them  even  in  Europe  for 
the  brightness  of  their  colours,  and  the  fine  execution  of 
the  flowers,  though  their  patterns  are  fo  indifferent.  They 
foon  wear  out;  but  this  is  of  no  confequence  in  the  fera- 
glios  of  Turky  and  Perfia,  where  the  confumption  of  them 
is  made. 

Some  are  all  filk,  called  tapis.  Thefe  are  pagnes  of 
feveral  colours,  much  efteemed  in  the  eaftern  parts  of 
India.  Many  more  would  be  wove,  were  they  not  under 
a neceflity  of  ufing  foreign  materials,  which  enhances 
the  price  too  much. 

Shauls,  very  light,  warm  and-  fine  cloths,  made  of 
the  wool  of  Caflimere.  They  are  died  of  different  co- 
lours, ftriped  and  flowered.  They  are  worn  for  a winter 
drefs  in  Turky,  Perfia,  and  the  more  temporate  parts  of  In-  k 
dia.  With  this  precious  wool  they  weave  turbans,  that  are 
ell  wide,  and  a little  more  than  three  ells  long,  which  fell 
from  2400  to  3600  livres  a.  Though  it  is  fometimes  ma- 
nufactured at  Surat,  the  fineft  works  of  this  kind  are  made 
fit  Caflimere. 

Besides  the  prodigious  quantity  of  cotton  made  ufe  of 
in  the  manufactures  of  Surat,  feven  or  eight  thoufand  bales 
at  leaft  are  annually  fent  to  Bengal.  Much  more  is  fent  to 
China,  Perfia  and  Arabia  when  the  crops  are  very  plen- 
tiful. If  they  are  moderate,  the  overplus  is  carried  down 
the  Ganges,  where  it  always  fetches  a better  price. 

Though  Surat  receives  in  exchange  for  her  exports, 
porcelain  from  China,  filk  from  Bengal  and  Perfia;  mafts 
and  pepper  from  Malabar;  gums,  dates,  dried  fruits, 
copper  and  pearls  from  Perfia  ; perfumes  and  Haves  from 
Arabia ; great  quantities  of  fp.ices  from  the  Dutch  ; iron, 

a About  130  1.  on  an  average. 
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lead,  cloth,  cochineal,  and  fome  hard  wares  from  the 
j Englifh ; the  balance  is  fo  much  in  her  favour,  as  to  bring 
in  yearly  twenty-five  or  twenty-fix  millions  of  livres  a in 
ready  money.  The  profit  would  be  much  greater,  if  the 
fource  of  the  riches  of  the  court  of  Delhi  was  not  turned 
away. 

Ho  we  vcr,  this  balance  could  never  again  rife  to  what 
it  was  when  the  French  fettled  at  Surat  in  1668.  Their 
leader  Was  one  Caron.  He  was  a merchant  of  French 
extraction,  who  was  grown  old  in  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch 
company.  Hamilton  fays,  that  this  able  man,  who  had  in- 
gratiated himfelf  with  the  emperor  of  Japan,  had  obtained 
leave  to  build  a houfe  for  his  mailers,  on  the  illand  where 
the  factory  Hood  which  was  under  his  direction.  This 
building  proved  to  be  a caltle.  The  natives,  who  knew 
nothing  of  fortification,  did  not  entertain  any  fufpicion  of 
it.  They  furprized  fome  pieces  of  cannon  that  were  fending 
from  Batavia,  and  informed  the  court  of  what  was  going 
forward.  Caron  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Jeddo,  to  give 
an  account  of  his  conduCt.  As  he  had  nothing  reafonable 
to  alledge  in  his  vindication,  he  was  treated  with  great 
feverity  and  contempt.  They  plucked  off  his  beard  by  the 
roots,  put  him  on  a fool’s  cap  and  coat,  and  in  this  trim 
expofed  him  to  the  infults  of  the  populace,  and  he  was 
banilhed  from  the  empire.  The  reception  he  met  with 
at  Java  gave  him  a difgull  againft  the  interefts  he  had 
efpoufed ; and  actuated  by  revenge  he  went  over  to  the 
French,  and  became  their  agent. 

Surat,  where  they  had  fixed  him,  did  not  anfwer  his 
notion  of  a chief  fettlement.  He  dilliked  the  fituation ; 
he  lamented  his  being  obliged  to  purchafe  his  fafety  by 
fubmillions ; he  forefaw  it  would  be  a difadvantage  to 
carry  on  trade  in  competition  with  richer  nations,  who 
knew  more,  and  were  held  in  greater  elleem  than  them- 
felves.  He  wilhed  to  find  an  independent  port  in  the 
center  of  India,  or  in  fome  of  the  fpice  illands,  without 
a On  an  average  about  1,116,000 1. 

which 
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which  he  thought  it  impoflible  for  any  company  to  fup-  B O^O  K 

port  itfelf.  The  Bay  of  Trinquimale  in  the  ifland  of  1 

Ceylon,  appeared  to  him  to  unite  all  thefe  advantages, 

and  he  accordingly  failed  for  that  place  with  a powerful 

fquadron,  which  had  been  fent  him  from  Europe  under 

the  command  of  La  Haye,  and  which  was  to  aCl  under  his 

direction.  ' They  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe,  that  they 

jnight  fettle  there  without  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of 

the  Dutch,  whofe  property  had  never  been  acknowledged 

by  the  fovereign  of  the  ifland,  with  whom  they  had  entered 

into  a treaty. 

All  that  they  alledged  might  indeed  be  true, but  the  event 
did  not  anfwer  their  expectation.  They  divulged  a project 
which  they  ought  to  have  kept  a profound  fecret ; they  ex- 
ecuted flowly  an  expedition  which  ought  to  have  been  effect- 
ed at  once;  they  were  intimidated  by. a fleet  which  was  not 
in  a condition  to  fight,  and  which  could  not,  poflxbly,  have 
received  orders  to  hazard  an  engagement.  The  greater 
part  of  the  fhips  crews  and  land  forces,  perifhed  with  want 
and  ficknefs ; fome  men  were  left  in  a fmall  fort  they  had 
^reCted,  where  they  were  foon  compelled  to  furrender. 

With  the  remainder  they  went  to  feek  for  provifions  on  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  but  finding  none  either  at  the  Danifh 
fettlement  of  Tranquebar  or  any  where  eife,  in  a fit  of 
defpair  they  went  and  attacked  St.  Thomas,  where  they 
were  informed  there  was  great  plenty. 

This  town,  which  had  long  been  a flourifliing  one,  was 
built  by  the  Portuguefe  above  a hundred  years  before. 

The  king  of  Golconda  having  conquered  the  Carnatic, 
could  not  fuffer  fo  important  a place  to  remain  in  foreign 
hands  ; he  fent  his  generals  to  attack  it  in  1662,  and 
they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it.  The  fortifications, 
though  confiderable  and  in  good  repair,  did  not  flop  the 
pSogrefs  of  the  French,  who  took  them  by  florm  in  1672. 

They  were  foon  invefled,  and  were  forced  to  furrender  two 

year# 
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years  after ; becaufe  the  Dutch,  who  were  at  war  with 
Lewis  XIV.  joined  with  the  Indians  to  expel  them. 

This  laft  event  would  have  entirely  ruined  the  enter- 
prize,  after  all  the  expence  the  government  had  been 
at  to  fupport  the  company,  had  not  Martin  been  one 
of  the  merchants  fent  on  board  La  Haye’s  fquadron.  He 
collected  the  remains  of  the  two  colonies  of  Ceylon  and 
St.  Thomas,  and  with  them  he  peopled  the  little  town  of 
Pondicherry,  which  had  been  lately  ceded  to  him,  and 
which  was  riling  to  a city,  when  the  company  conceived 
the  faireft  hopes  of  a new  fettlement  which  they  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  making  in  India. 

Some  priefts  belonging  to  the  foreign  millions  had 
preached  the  gofpel  at  Siam.  They  had  gained  the  love 
of  the  people  by  their  do&rine  and  by  their  behaviour. 
Plain,  good-natured,  and  humane  men,  without  intrigue 
or  avarice,  they  gave  no  jealoufy  to  the  government  nor  ■ 
to  the  people ; they  had  infpired  them  with  refpedt  and 
love  for  the  French  in  general,  and  in  particular  for 
Lewis  XIV. 

A Greek,  of  a reftlefs  and  ambitious  fpirit,  named 
Conftantine  Faulkon,  in  his  travels  to  Siam,  had  been  feen 
by  the  prince,  who  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  him,  that  in 
a fliort  time  he  railed  him  to  the  port  of  prime  minifter, 
or  barcalon,  an  office  which  nearly  anfwers  to  our  ancient 
maires  of  the  palace. 

Faulkon  governed  both  the  people  and  the  king  with 
defpotic  fway.  The  prince  was  a weak  valetudinarian, 
and  had  no  iflue.  His  minifter  conceived  a projeft  to 
fucceed  him  ; poffibly  to  dethrone  him.  It  is  well  known 
that  thefe  attempts  are  as  eafy  and  as  frequent  in  de- 
fpotic governments,  as  they  are  difficult  and  uncommon  in 
countries  where  the  prince  governs  by  the  rules  of  juftice; 
where  the  principles  and  meafure  of  his  authority  are 
founded  on  fundamental  and  immutable  laws,  which  are 
under  the  guardianfhip  of  numerous  bodies  of  able  magif-  | 
3 trates, 
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trates.  There  the  enemies  of  the  fovereign  ftiew  that  they  B 
are  enemies  of  the  date  ; there  they  find  themfelves  foon  ^ 
Hopped  in  their  proj  efts  by  all'the  forces  of  the  nation  ; he- 
caufe,  by  rifing  up  againft  the  head,  they  rife  up  againff 
the  laws,  which  are  the  Handing  and  immutable  will  of 
the  nation. 

Faulkon  contrived  to  make  the  French  fubfervient  to 
his  fcheme,  as  fome  ambitious  men  had  formerly  made 
ufe  of  a guard  of  fix  hundred  Japanefe,  who  had  more 
than  once  difpofed  of  the  crown  of  Siam.  He  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  into  France  in  1684  to  make  a tender  of  his  mafter’s 
alliance,  and  to  offer  fea  ports  to  the  French  merchants, 
and  to  alk  for  fhips  and  troops. 

The  oftentatious  vanity  of  Lewis  XIV.  took  advantage 
-of  this  embaffy.  The  flatterers  of  that  prince,  who  was 
too  much  extolled,  though  he  deferved  commendation, 
perfuaded  him  that  his  fame  abroad  throughout  the 
whole  world,  entitled  him  to  the  homage  of  the  Eaft. 
He  did  not  content  himfelf  with  the  enjoyment  of  thefe 
vain  honours ; he  endeavoured  to  improve  the  difpofitions 
of  the  king  of  Siam,  to  the  benefit  of  the  India  Company, 
and  Hill  more  of  the  miflionaries.  He  fent  out  a fquadron 
with  more  Jefuits  than  traders;  and  in  the  treaty  which 
was  concluded  between  the  two  kings,  the  French  ambaf- 
fadors,  directed'  by  the  Jefuit  Tachard,  attended  much 
more  to  the  concerns  of  religion  than  to  thofe  of  com- 
merce. 

The  company  Hill  entertained  great  hopes  of  the  fettle- 
ment  at  Siam,  and  thefe  hopes  were  not  ill  grounded. 

That  kingdom,  though  it  is  divided  by  a ridge  of 
mountains  that  runs  on  till  it  meets  with  the  rocks'  of  Tar- 
tary, is  fo  prodigioufly  fruitful,  that  many  of  the  cultivated 
lands  yield  two  hundred  to  one.  Some  will  even  bear 
plentiful  crops  fpontaneouily.  That  grain,  left  to  the 
care  of  nature,  fows  itfelf  again,  and  grows  the  next 

year. 
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B iv°  K w^^out  any  other  culture  than  what  the  waters  of 

1 1 — ti  - i . 1 the  river  afford,  which  flows  all  acrofs  the  kingdom. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  where  fruits  grow  in 
fuch  plenty  and  variety,  or  are  fo  wholefome,  as  in 
this  delightful  fpot.  Some  are  peculiar  to  the  country, 
and  others  are  much  higher  flavoured  than  any  where 
elfe. 

The  earth,  always  covered  with  thefe  ever-growing 
treafures,  conceals,  under  a very  thin  furface,  mines  of 
gold,  copper,  loadflone,  iron,  lead,  and  calin,  that  fpecies 
of  tin  which  is  fo  highly  efteemed  all  over  Afla. 

All  thefe  advantages  are  rendered  ufelefs  by  the  moll 
horrid  defpotifm.  A prince  corrupted  by  his  very  power, 
opprefles  his  people  by  his  caprices,  whilft  he  is  indulging 
in  his  feraglio,  or  fuffers  them  to  be  opprefled  by  his  in- 
dolence. At  Siam  there  are  none  but  flaves,  and  no  fub- 
jefts.  The  men  are  divided  into  three  ciafles:  the  firfl 
ferve  as  a guard  to  the  monarch,  till  his  lands,  and  work 
at  different  trades  in  his  palace.  The  fecond  are  ap- 
pointed to  public  labours,  and  to  the  defence  of  the  ftate. 
The  laft  are  magiftrates,  miniflers,  the  principal  officers 
of  the  kingdom.  No  Siamefe  is  advanced  to  any  eminent 
poft,  but  he  is  allowed  a certain  number  of  men  who  are 
at  his  difpofal ; fo  that  the  falaries  annexed  to  great  offices 
are  well  paid  at  the  court  of  Siam,  becaufe  they  are  not 
paid  in  money,  but  in  men,  who  coft  the  prince  nothing. 
Thefe  unfortunate  people  are  regiflered  at  the  age  of  fix- 
teen.  On  the  firfl;  fummons  every  one  muff:  repair  to  the 
poft  afligned  him,  upon  pain  of  being  put  in  irons,  or 
condemned  to  the  baftinado. 

In  a country  where  all  the  men  mufl  work  for  the  go- 
vernment for  fix  months  in  the  year,  without  being  paid  or 
fubfifled,  and  the  other  fix  to  earn  a fubflftence  for  the 
whole  year  j in  fuch  a country,  the  very  lands  mufl  feel 
the  effedts  of  tyranny,  and  confequently  there  is  no  pro- 
perty. Thofe  delicious  fruits  .that  enrich  the  gardens  of 

the 
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the  monarch  and  the  grandees,  are  not  fuffered  to  ripen  B ^ ° K 
in  thofe  of  private  men.  If  the  foldiers  who  are  fent  out  to  1 
examine  the  orchards,  difcover  fome  choice  tree,  they  never 
fail  to  mark  it  for  the  tyrant’s  table,  or  thofe  of  his  mi- 
nifters.  The  owner  becomes  the  guardian  of  it,  and  is 
anfwerable  for  the  fruit,  under  very  fevere  penalties. 

The  men  are  not  only  Haves  to  men  but  to  the  very 
beads.  The  king  of  Siam  keeps  a great  number  of  ele- 
phants. Thofe  of  his  palace  are  waited  upon,  and  treated 
with  extraordinary  honours.  The  meaneft  have  fifteen 
Haves  to  attend  them,  who  are  conftantly  employed  in  ga- 
thering grafs,  bananas  and  fugar  canes  for  them.  The 
king  takes  fo  much  pride  in  thefe  creatures  which  are  of 
no  real  ufe,  that  he  rates  his  power  rather  by  their  num- 
ber than  by  that  of  his  provinces.  Under  pretence  of 
feeding  them  well,  their  attendants  will  drive  them  into 
grounds  and  orchards  to  deftroy  them,  unlefs  the  owners 
will  purchafe  an  exemption  from  thefe  hardfliips  by  con- 
tinual prefents.  No  body  would  dare  to  fliut  his  field 
againft  the  king’s  elephants,  many  of  whom  are  decorated 
with  honourable  titles,  and  advanced  to  the  higheft  dig- 
nities in  the  Hate. 

So  many  kinds  of  tyranny  make  the  Siamefe  deteft 
their  native  country,  though  they  look  upon  it  as  the  belt 
upon  earth.  Moft  of  them  fly  from  opprefiion  into  the 
forefts,  where  they  lead  a favage  life,  infinitely  preferable 
to  that  of  fociety  corrupted  by  defpotifm.  So  great  is 
this  defertion,  that  from  the  port  of  Mergui  to  Juthia 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  you  may  travpl  for  a week  to- 
gether and  not  meet  with  the  leaft  population,  through 
immenfe  plains,  well  watered  with  a fine  rich  foil  and 
ft  ill  bearing  the  marks  of  former  culture.  That  fine  coun- 
try is  now  over-run  with  tygers. 

It  was  formerly  peopled  wdth  men.  Befides  the  natives, 
it  was  full  of  colonies,  which  were  come  futceflively  from 
all  the  eaflern  parts  of  Afia.  Their  inducement  was  the 
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B O^O  K immenfe  trade  carried  on  there.  All  hiftorians  atteft 

y, J tIia£  *n  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  a vaft  num* 

ber  of  fnips  came  into  their  roads  every  year.  That  ty- 
ranny, which  prevailed  foon  after  proved  the  deftruCHon 
of  the  mines>  manufactures  and  agriculture.  With  them 
difappeared  all  the  foreign  merchants,  and  even  the  trad- 
ing part  of  the  nation.  The  ftate  fell  into  confufion,  and 
confequently  grew  languid.  The  French,  on  their  arrival 
found  it  funk  into  this  ftate  of  degradation.  It  was  in 
general  poor,  and  under  the  dominion  of  a defpotic  ty- 
rant, who,  engroffing  all  the  trade  to  himfelf,  muft  of 
courfe  bring  it  to  nothing.  What  few  ornaments  and  ar- 
ticles of  luxury  were  confumed  at  court  and  in  the  houfes 
of  the  great,  came  from  Japan.  The  Siamefe  had  a great 
regard  for  the  Japan efe,  and  were  very  fond  of  their  work. 

It  was  no  eafy  matter  to  divert  them  from  this  attach- 
ment, and  yet  it  was  the  only  way  of  procuring  a demand 
for  the  produce  of  French  induftry.  If  any  thing  could 
effect  this  change,  it  was  the  Chriftian  religion,  which 
the  priefts  of  the  foreign  millions  had  preached  to  them, 
and  not  without  fuccefs ; but  the  Jefuits,  too  much  de- 
voted to  Faulkon,  who  began  to  be  odious,  abufed  the  fa- 
vour they  enjoyed  at  court,  and  drew  upon  themfelves 
the  hatred  of  the  people ; and  this  odium  reflected  upon 
their  religion.  They  built  churches  before  there  were  any 
chrifhans.  They  founded  monafteries,  and  by  thefe  pro- 
ceedings revolted  the  common  people  and  the  Talapoys, 
Thefe  are  their  monks ; fome  live  folitary,  and  fome  are  in- 
triguing men.  They  preach  to  the  people  the  doarines 
and  precepts  of  Sommona  Kodom.  That  lawgiver  .of  the 
Siamefe  was  long  honoured  as  a fage,  and  hat  fin ce  been 
revered  as  a god,  or  as  an  emanation  of  the  deity,  a fon  of 
god.  They  relate  a thoufand  wonderful  ftories  of  this  man. 
He  lived  upon  one  grain  of  rice  a-day.  He  pulled  out 
one  of  his  eyes  to  give  to  a poor  man,  having  nothing  elfe 
to  give  him.  Another  time  he  gave  away  his  wife.  He 
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commanded  the  ftars,  the  rivers  and  the  mountains.  But  B 0^0  K 
he  had  a brother  who  was  always  thwarting  his  endea-  f 

vours  for  the  good  of  mankind.  God  avenged  him,  and 
crucified  that  unhappy  brother.  This  fable  prejudiced 
the  Siamefe  againft  the  religion  of  a crucified  God ; and 
they  could  not  revere  Jefus  Chrift,  becaufe  he  died  the 
fame  death  as  the  brother  of  Sommona  Kodom. 

If  the  French  could  not  carry  their  commodities  to  Siam, 
they  could  at  leaft  infpire  the  people  with  a tafle  for  them, 
prepare  the  way  for  a great  trade  with  this  country,  and 
avail  themfelves  of  that  which  actually  offered,  to  open 
connexions  with  all  the  eaft.  The  fituation  of  that  king- 
dom between  two  gulphs,  where  it  takes  up  one  hundred 
and  fixty  leagues  of  fea-coall  on  the  one,  and  about  two 
hundred  on  the  other,  would  have  opened  the  navigation 
of  all  the  feas  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  fortrefs  of 
Bancoc,  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menan,  which  had  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  was  an  excellent  mart 
for  all  dealings  they  might  have  had  with  China,  the  Phi- 
lippines, or  any  of  theeaftern  parts  of  India.  Mergui,  the 
principal  port  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  bed  in 
Afia,  Which  had  likewlfe  been  ceded  to  them,  greatly  fa- 
cilitated their  trade  with  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and 
chiefly  with  Bengal.  It  fecured  to  them  an  advantageous 
intercourfe  with  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu,  Ava,  Aracam  and 
Lagos,  countries  dill  more  barbarous  than  Siam,  but 
where  are  found  the  fined  rubies  and  fome  gold 
dud.  All  thefe  countries,  as  well  as  Siam,  produce 
the  tree  which  yields  that  precious  gum,  with  which  the 
Chinefe  and  Japanefe  make  their  varnifh;  and  whoever  is 
in  pofleflion  of  this  commodity,  may  be  fure  of  carrying 
on  a very  lucrative  trade  with  China  and  Japan. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  coming  into  good  fettle- 
ments,  which  were  no  expence  to  the  company,  and 
might  throw  into  their  hands  a great  part  of  the  trade  of 
the  ead,  they  might  have  brought  home  from  Siam  ivory, 
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B ®v°  K logwood  like  that  which  is  cut  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
V — .»  a great  deal  of  caffia,  and  all  that  quantity  of  buffalo  and 
deer  fkins  that  the  Dutch  formerly  fetched  from  thence. 
They  might  have  grown  pepper  there,  and,  poffibly,  other 
fpices  which  were  not  to  be  found  there,  as  they  did 
not  underhand  the  culture  of  them,  and  becaufe  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  Siam  are  fo  indifferent  to  every 
thing,  that  nothing  fucceeds  with  them. 

The  French  paid  no  attention  to  thefe  obje&s.  The 
factors  of  the  company,  the  officers,  the  Jefuits,  all  were  ig- 
norant of  trade : their  whole  attention  was  taken  up  in  con- 
verting the  natives,  and  making  themfelves  matters  of  them. 
At  laft,  after  having  given  a very  trifling  affiftance  to  Faul- 
kon,  at  the  inftant  when  he  was  ready  to  execute  his  defigns, 
they  were  involved  in  his  difgrace ; and  the  fortreffes  fo 
Mergui  and  Bancocok,  defended  by  French  troops,  were 
taken  from  them  by  the  bafeft  of  all  nations. 

During  the  fhort  time  that  the  French  were  fettled 
at  Siam,  the  company  fought  to  get  a footing  in  Ton- 
quin.  They  flattered  themfelves  that  they  might  trade 
fafely  and  to  advantage  with  a nation  which  had  for  ages 
been  inftru&ed  by  the  Chinefe.  Their  religion  is  Theifm, 
the  dodtrine  of  Confucius,  whofe  precepts  and  writings 
are  held  in  greater  veneration  than  even  in  China.  But 
there  is  not  the  fame  agreement  as  in  China  between  the 
principles  of  government,  religion,  laws,  opinion,  rites 
and  ceremonies.  Accordingly,  though  Tonquin  has  the 
fame  lawgiver,  it  is  faf  from  having  the  fame  mo- 
rals. You  find  there  neither  that  refpedt  for  parents, 
that  love  for  the  prince,  thofe  reciprocal  affedtions, 
nor  thofe  facial  virtues  which  you  meet  with  in  China ; 
nor  have  they  the  fame  good  order,  police,  induftry  or 
activity. 

This  nation,  which  is  devoted  to  exceffive  indolence, 
and  is  voluptuous  without  tafte  or' delicacy,  lives  in  con- 
ftant  diftruft  of  its  fovereigns  and  ftrangers.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  their  feditious  humour  proceeds  from  a natural 
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reftlefihefs  of  temper,  or  whether  the  Chinefe  fyftem  of  B. 
morality  has  inftrudted  the  people  without  mending  the 
government.  The  improvement  of  knowledge,  whether 
it  afcends  from  the  people  to  the  government,  or  defcends 
from  that  to  the  people,  Ihould  unite  their  affiltance, 
elfe  it  will  be  produ&ive  of  fatal  revolutions.  In  Ton- 
quin,  there  is  (a  continual  flruggle  between  the  eunuchs 
who  govern,  and  the  people  who  impatiently  bear  the  yoke* 
Every  thing  languilhes  and  tends  to  ruin  in  the  midfl  of 
thefe  diffentions ; and  thefe  calamities  mull  increafe,  till 
the  people  have  compelled  their  mailers  to  grow  wifer,  or 
the  mailers  have  rendered  their  fubjedls  quite  infenfibles 
The  Portugtiefe  and  the  Dutch  who  had  attempted  to 
form  fome  connexions  in  Tonquin,  had  been  forced  to 
give  them  up.  The  French  were  not  more  fuccefsfuh 
No  Europeans  have  fince  carried  on  that  navigation,  ex- 
cept fome  few  merchants  of  Madrafs,  who  have  alternately  : 
forfaken  and  refumed  it.  They  divide  with  the  Chinefe 
the  exportation  of  copper  and  ordinary  filks,  the  only  to- 
lerable commodities  that  country  alfords,. 

Cochinchina  lay  too  near  Siam  not  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  French,  and  they  would,  probably,  have  fixed 
there,  had  they  had  fagacity  enough  to  forefee  what  de- 
gree of  fplendour  that  riling  Hate  would  one  day  acquire. 
The  Europeans  are  indebted  to  a philofophical  traveller 
for  what  little  they  know  with  any'  certainty  concerning 
that  fine  country.  The  following  is  the  refult  of  his  ob- 
fervations. 

When  the  French  arrived  in  thofe  difcant  regions,  they 
learned  that  about  half  a century  before,  a prince  of  Ton- 
quin as  he  was  flying  from  his  fovereign,  who  purfued 
him  as  a rebel,  had,  with  his  foldiers  and  adherents, 
crofled  the  river,  which  ferves  as  a barrier  between  Ton- 
quin and  Cochinchina.  The  fugitives,  who  were  warlike 
and  civilised  men,  foon  expelled  the  fcattered  inhabitants, 
who  wandered  about  without  any  fociety  or  form  of  go- 
vernment, or  any  laws  but  that  mutual  interell  which 
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prompted  them  not  to  injure  one  another;.  Here  they 
founded  an  empire  upon  the  principles  of  culture  and 
property.  Rice  was  the  food  the  moft  eafily  cultivated, 
and  the  moft  plentiful ; upon  this,  therefore,  the  new 
colonifts  beftowed  their  firft  attention.  The  fea'  and  the 
rivers  afforded  an  ample  provifion  6f  excellent  fifh,  which 
was  an  inducement  to  inhabit  'their  banks.  N They  bred 
domeftic  animals,  fome  for  food  and  others  for  labour. 
They  cultivated  the  trees;  they  were  moft  in  want  of,  fuch 
as  the  cotton  for  their  clothing.  The  mountains  and 
forefts,  which  could  not  poffibly  be  cultivated,  afforded 
Mold  fowl,  metals,  gums,  perfumes  and  timbers  of  an  ex- 
cellent kind.  Thefe  produ&ions  proved  fo  many  mate- 
rials, means  and  objects  of  commerce.  One  hundred  gallies 
were  built,  which  are  conftantly  employed  in  defending 
the  coafts  of  the  kingdom. 

All  thefe  feveral  advantages  were  well  beftowed  upon 
a people  of  a mild  and  humane  difpofition ; a difpolition 
which  they  partly  owe  to  the  women,  either  frojn  the 
natural  afcendant  of  beauty,  or  from  their  affiduity  to 
labour,  or  from  their  readinefs  at  bufinefs.  In  general, 
it  is  certain,  that  in  the  firft  beginnings  of  all  focieties, 
the  women  are  fooner  civilized  than  the  men.  Their 
Very  weaknefs,  their  fedentary  life,  their  being  more 
taken  up  with  a variety  of  leffer  cares,  furnilh  them 
fooner, with  that  knowledge  and  experience,  and  in- 
cline them  to  thofe  domeftic  attachments,  which  are 
the  firft  promoters  and  ftrongeft  ties  of  fociety.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  reafon  why,  in  many  favage  nations,  the 
women  are  intrufted  with  the  adminiftration  of  civil  go- 
vernment, which  is  but  a higher  degree  of  domeftic  oeco- 
norny.  So  long  as  the  ftate  is  but  as  one  great  family,  the 
women  are  capable  of  undertaking  the  management  of  it. 
Then,  undoubtedly,  the  people  are  happieft,  efpecially  in 
a climate  where  nature  has  left  but  little  for  man  to  do. 

Such  is  the  climate  of  Cochinchina.  The  people, 
though  but  imperfectly  civilized,  enjoy  that  happinefs 
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Which  might  excite  the  envy  of  more  improved  focieties.  B 
They  have  neither  robbers,  nor  beggars.  Every  one  is  at 
iiberty  to  live  at  his  own  houfe,  or  at  his  neighbour’s, 

A traveller  freely  enters  a houfe  in  any  village,  fits  down 
-to  table,  eats  and  drinks,  without  being  invited  or  afked 
any  queftions,  and  then  goes  away  without  returning 
thanks.  He  is  a man,  and  therefor®  a friend  and  rela- 
tion of  the  family.  If  he  is  a foreigner,  he  will  excite 
more  curiolity,  but  is  equally  welcome. 

These  cuftoms  are  the  relics  of  the  government  of  the 
fix  firft  kings  of  Cochinchina,  and  derived  from  the  ori- 
ginal contract  entered  into  between  the  nation  and  their 
leader,  before  they  croffed  the  river  that  divides  Tonquin 
from  Cochinchina.  Thefe  men  were  weary  of  oppreffion. 
They  dreaded  the  like  calamity,  and  therefore  took  care 
to  guard  againft  the  abufe  of  authority,  which  is  fo  apt 
to  tranfgrefs  its  due  limits,  if  not  kept  Under  fome 
reftraint.  Their  chief,  who  had  fet  them  an  example  of 
liberty,  and  taught  them  to  revolt,  promifed  them  that 
felicity  which  he  himfelf  chofe  to  enjoy;  that  of  a juft, 
mild  and  parental  government.  He  cultivated  with  them 
the  land  into  which  they  had  taken  refuge  together.  He 
never  demanded  any  thing  of  them,  but  a yearly  and 
voluntary  fupply,  to  enable  him  to  defend  the  nation 
againft  the  tyrant  of  Tonquin,  v/ho,  for  a long  time,  put- 
fued  them  beyond  the  river. 

This  primitive  contrail  was  religioufiy  obferved  for 
upwards  of  a century,  under  five  or  fix  fucceflors  of  that 
brave  deliverer : but  at  laft  it  has  been  infringed,  This 
reciprocal  and  folemn  engagement  is  ftiii  renewed  every 
year  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  a general  af- 
fembly  of  the  whole  nation,  held  in  qpen  air,  where  the 
oldeft  man  prefides*  and  where  the  king  only  affifts  as  a 
private  perfon.  That  prince  Hill  honours-  and  protefls 
agriculture,  but  does  not  like  his  predecefibrs  fet  the  ex- 
ample of  labour.  When  he  fpeaks  of  his  fubjeils,  he 
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B ® v°  K fays,  they  are  my  children  ; but  they  are  no  longer  fo. 

t — k— . i His  courtiers  have  ftiled  themfelves  his  flaves,  and  have 
given  him  the  pompous  and  facrilegious  title  of  king  of 
heaven.  From  that  moment,  men  muft  have  appeared  to 
him  but  as  fo  many  infefts  creeping  on  the  ground.  The 
gold  which  he  has  digged  out  of  the  mines,  has  put  a hop 
to  agriculture.  He  has  defpifed  the  homely  roof  of  his 
anceftors,  and  would  have  a palace.  Its  circumference 
has  been  marked  out,  and  comprehends  a whole  league. 
Thoufands  of  cannon  planted  round  the  walls  of  this 
palace,  make  it  formidable  to  the  people.  It  now  inclofes 
a defpotic  monarch;  in  a fhort  time  he  will  no  more  be  feen; 
and  this  invifibility,  which  conftitutes  the  majefty  ofeaft- 
ern  kings,  will  fu'bftitute  the  tyrant  to  the  father  of  the 
nation. 

The  difcovery  of  gold  has  brought  on  that  of  taxes ; 
and  the  name  of  adminiftration  of  the  finances  will  foon 
fupercede  that  of  civil  legiflation  and  focial  contra£t.  Con- 
tributions are  no  longer  free-will  offerings,  but  extortions 
levied  by  compulfion.  Defigning  men  go  to  the  king’s 
palace,  and  craftily  obtain  the  privilege  of  plundering 
the  provinces.  With  gold  they  at  once  purchafe  a right 
of  committing  crimes,  and  the  privilege  of  impunity ; 
they  bribe  the  courtiers,  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  magif- 
trates,  and  opprefs  the  hufbandmen.  The  traveller  al- 
ready fees  as  he  paffes  along  fallow  grounds,  and  whole 
villages  forfaken  by  their  inhabitants.  This  king  of  heaven^ 
like  the  gods  of  Epicurus,  carelefsly  fuffers  plagues  and 
calamities  to  vex  the  land.  He  is  ignorant  of  the  fuffer- 
ings  and  diftreffes  of  his  people,  who  will  foon  fall  into 
a Rate  of  annihilation,  like  the  favages  whofe  territories 
they  now  poffefs.  All  nations  governed  by  defpotifm  muft 
inevitably  perifh  in  this  manner.  If  Cochinchina  relapfes 
into  that  chaos  out  of  which  it  emerged  about  a hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  it  will  be  wholly  difregarded  by  the  naviga- 
tors who  now  frequent  the  ports  of  that  kingdom.  The  Chi- 
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-mefe,  who  carry  on  the  greateft  trade  there,  get  in  ex- 
change for  their  own  commodities  wood  for  fmall  work, 
and  timber  for  building  ho ufes  and  Ihips. 

An  immenfe  quantity  of  fugar,  the  raw  at  four  livres  a 
a hundred  weight,  the  white  at  eight b,  and  fugar-candy 
at  ten c.  Very  good  filk,  fattins,  and  pitre,  the  fibres 
of  a tree,  not  unlike  the  banana,  which  they  fraudu- 
lently mix  in  their  manufactures.  Black  and  ordinary 
tea,  which  ferves  for  the  confumption  of  common  people. 
Such  excellent  cinnamon,  that  it  fells  three  or  four 
times  dearer  than  that  of  Ceylon.  There  is  very  little  of 
it ; it  o-rows  only  upon  one  mountain,  which  is  always 
furrouaded  with  guards.  Excellent  pepper,  and  fuch 
pure  iron,  that  they  work  it  as  it  comes  out  of  the  mine, 
without  fmeiting.  Gold  of  three  and  twenty  carrats.  It 
is  found  there  in  greater  plenty  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Eaft.  Eagle-wood,  which  is  more  or  lefs  efteemed  as 
it  is  more  or  lefs  refinous.  The  pieces  that  contain  moft 
of  this  rofin  are  commonly  taken  from  the  heart,  or  from 
the  root  of  the  tree.  They  are  called  calunbac,..  and  are 
always  fold  for  their  weight  in  gold  to  the  Chinefe,  who 
account  them  the  higheft  cordial  in  nature..  They  are 
carefully  preferred  in  pewter-boxes,  to  keep  them  from 
drying.  When  they  are  to  be  adminiftered  they  are 
ground  upon  a marble,  with  fuch  liquids  as  are  belt  fuited 
to  the  diforder  they  are  intended  to  remove.  The  inferior 
eagle-wood,  which  always  fells  at  lealt  a hundred  livres  d a 
pound,  is  carried  to.  Perfia,  Turky,  and  Arabia.  They 
ufe  it  to  perfume  their  cloaths,  and  fometimes  their  apart- 
ments, upon  very  particular  occafions,  and  then  they  mix 
it  with  amber.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  another  purpofe.  It  is 
a cuftom  among  thofe  nations,  when  they  are  defirous  of 
(hewing  their  vifitors  great  civilities,  to  prefent  them  with 
pipes,  then  with  coffee  and  fweetmeats.  When  converfation 
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BOOK  begins  to  grow  lan guild,  the  fherbet  is  brought  in,  which  is 


looked  upon  as  a hint  to  depart.  As  foon  as  the  ftranger 


rifes  to  go  away,  they  bring  in  a little  pan  with  eagle- wood, 
and  perfume  his  beard,  fprinkling  it  with  rofe-water. 

Though  the  French,  who  had  fcarce  any  thing  elfe  to 
bring  but  cloth,  lead,  gunpowder,  and  brimftone,  were 
obliged  to  trade  with  Cochinchina  chiefly  in  money,  yet 
they  were  under  a neceffity  of  purfuing  this  trade  in  com- 
petition with  the  Chinefe.  This  inconvenience  might  have 
been  obviated  by  the  profit  that  would  have  been  made 
upon  goods  fent  to  Eur6pe,  or  fold  in  India  ; but  it  is  now 
too  late  to  attempt  it.  Probity  and  honefty,  the  eftentials 
of  an  aclive  and  foiid  trade,  are  forfaking  thefe  regions, 
which  were  formerly  fo  flourifhing,  in  proportion  as<  the 
government  becomes  arbitrary,  and  confequently . unjuft. 
In  a fhort  time  no  greater  number  of  fhips  will  be  feen 
in  their  harbours  than  in  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  ftates, 
where  they  were  fcarcely  known. 

However  this  may  be,  the  French  company  driven 
from  Siam,  and  without  hopes  of  fettling  at  the  extre- 
mities of  Afia,  began  to  regret  their  faftory  at  Surat, 
where  they  dared  not  appear  again,  fince  they  had  left  it 
without  paying  their  debts.  They  had  loft  the  only 
market  they  knew  of  for  their  cloths,  their  lead,  and  their 
iron  ; and  they  were  continually  at  a lofs  in  the  purchafe 
of  goods  to  anfwer  the  fancies  of  the  mother  country,  and 
the  wants  of  the  colonies.  By  fulfilling  all  their  former 
engagements,  they  might  have  recovered  their  forfeited 
liberty.  The  Mogul  government  wifhed  for  a greater 
competition  in  their  roads,  and  would  have  preferred  the 
French  to  the  Englifh,  who  had  purchafed  of  the  court  an 
exemption  from  all  duties,  and  often  urged  them  to  it, 
Whether  it  was  for  want  of  honefty,  of  Ikill,  or  of  means, 
certain  it  is  that  the  company  never  could  remove  the 
reproach  they  had  incurred.  They  confined  their  whole 
attention  to  the  fortifying  of  Pondicherry,  when  they 


were 


were  fuddenly  prevented  by  a bloody  war,  which  was  owing  B ^^0  K 
to  remote  caufes.  < y_.  j 

The  northern  Barbarians  who  had  overturned  the  Ro-  The  lofs 
man  empire,  that  was  miltrefs  of  the  world,  eflablifned  a rv0fpon- 
form  of  government  which  would  not  admit  of  augmenting  dicherry, 

o , , o . . . . ® which  be- 

their  con  quells,  and  kept  every  Rate  within  its  natural  came  the 

limits.  The  abolition  of  the  feudal  laws,  and  the  altera-  ch>ef  fo- 
ment in  ln- 

tions  confequent  upon  it,  feemed  to  tend  to  a fecond  dia. 
univerfal  monarchy  ; but  the  Auftrian  power,  weakened 
by  the  great  extent  of  their  pofleffions  and  their  diftance 
from  each  other,  could  not  overturn  the  bulwarks  that 
were  raifmg  againfl:  it.  After-  a whole  century  of  con- 
tefts,  hopes,  and  difappointments,  it  was  forced  to  yield 
to  nation,  whofe  ftrength,  pofition,  and  activity,  ren- 
dered her  more  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

Richelieu  and  Mazarine  began  this  revolution  by  their 
intrigues.  Turenne  and  Conde  completed  it  by  their 
victories.  Colbert-  fettled  it  by  the  introduction  of  arts, 
and  of  all  kinds  of  induftry.  If  Lewis  XIV.  who  may  be 
faid  to  have  been  not,  perhaps,  the  greateft  monarch  of  his 
age,  but  one  who  belt  fupportdd  the  dignity  of  the  throne, 
had  been  more  moderate  in  the  exercife  of  his  power, 
and  the  fenfe  of  his  grandeur,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  far  he  might  have  carried  his  good  fortune.  His 
vanity  proved  detrimental  to  his  ambition.  After  bend- 
ing his  own  fubje&s  to  his  will,  he  wanted  to  do  the  fame 
with  his  neighbours.  His  pride  raifed  him  more  enemies 
than  his  influence  and  his  ^genius  could  fupply  him  with 
allies  and  refources. 

He  was  delighted  with  the  flatteries  of  his  panegyrifls 
and  courtiers,  who  promifed  him  univerfal  monarchy,  and 
the  pleafure  he  took  in  thefe  adulations  .contributed  flill 
more  than  the  extent  of  his  power  to  infpire'’  a dread 
of  univerfal  conqueft  and  flavery.  The  diflreffes  and 
inveftives  of  his  proteftant  fubje&s  difperfed  by  a tyran- 
nical fanaticifm,  completed  the  hatred  he  had  incurred 
E e 4 by 
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K by  his  fucceffes,  and  the  abufe  he  made  of  his  prof* 
perity. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  a man  of  a fteady,  upright  difpo- 
iition,  and  of  a penetrating  judgment,  endowed  with  every 
virtue  that  is  confident  with  ambition,  became  the  center 
of  all  thefe  refentments,  which  he  had  long  fomented  by 
his  negotiations  and  his  emiffaries,  France  was  attacked 
by  the  rn°ft  formidable  confederacy  recorded  in  hiftory, 
and  yet  the  was  conffantly  triumphant. 

She  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  Afia  as  in  Europe.  The 
Dutch  firft  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  natives  to  at- 
tack Pondicherry,  which  they  could  never  be  compelled  to 
reftpre.  The  Indian  prince,  to  whom  they  applied  for  that 
purpofe,  was  not  to  be  bribed  by  their  gold  to  agree  to 
fo  perfidious  a propofal.  His  conftant  anfwer  was,  Tb$ 
French  have  bought  that  place , it  would  be  unjujl  to  turn 
them  out.  What  the  Raja  refufed  to  do,  the  Dutch  did 
themfelves.  They  be.fieged  the  town  in  1693,  and  were 
obliged  to  reftore  it  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  in  a much 
better  condition  than  rhey  found  it. 

Martin  was  again  appointed  dire&or,  and  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  company  with  that  wifdom,  fltill,  and 
integrity,  which  was  expe&ed  from  him.  That  able  and 
virtuous  merchant  drew  frefti  colonifts  to  Pondicherry, 
and  made  the  place  agreeable  to  them,  by  the  good  order 
he  maintained  there,  and  by  his’ moderation  and  juftice. 
He  found  means  to  be  beloved  by  the  neighbouring  princes, 
whofe  friendfhip  was  of  confequence  to  an  infant  colony. 
He  feletied  and  trained  up  excellent  fubjefts,  and  fent 
them  to  the  Afiatic  markets,  and  to  the  feveral  princes. 
He  had  perfuaded  the  French,  that  as  they  were  comp 
laid  to  India,  finding  themfelves  there  in  a weak  condition, 
and  without  hopes  of  affiftance  from  home,  the  only  way 
to  fucceed  was,  to  give  the  natives  a good  opinion  of  them. 
He  made  them  put  cff  that  levity,  and  thofe  fcornful  airs, 
which  fo  often  make  their  nation  infuiferabie  to  ftrangers, 

They 
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They  grew  modeft,  gentle,  and  affiduous  to  bufinefs;  they  B K 
learnt  the  art  of  behaving  fujtably  to  the  genius  of  the  . _ ^ « 

feveral  nations,  and  to  particular  circumftances.  Thofe 
who  did  not  confine  themfelves  to  the  company’s  fervice, 
frequenting  different  courts,  got  acquainted  with  the 
places  where  the  fineft  fluffs  were  manufactured,  the  ftaples 
where  the  choiceft  commodities  were  to  be  met  with,  and, 
in  fhort,  with  all  the  particulars  relative  to  the  inland 
trade  of  every  country. 

All  that  Martin  could  do  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
future  fuccefs  to  the  company,  by  the  good  opinion  he 
gave  of  the  French,  by  the  pains  he  took  to  train  up 
agents,  by  the  informations  he  acquired,  and  by  the  good 
order  he  maintained  in  Pondicherry,  which  daily  acquired 
new  inhabitants ; but  all  this  was  not  fufHcient  to  invigo- 
rate a feeble  conflitution  as  that  of  the  company  had  al- 
ways been. 

The  firft  fcheme  was  to  eflablifh  a great  empire  at  Ma-  Decline  of 
dagafcar.  A fingle  armament  carried  over  1688  perfons,  company^ 
who  -were  made  to  expeCt  a delightful  climate  and  a rapid  and  the 
fortune,  whereas  they  found  nothing  but  famine,  difcord, 
and  death. 

So  unfortunate  a beginning  difcouraged  the  adventurers 
from  an  undertaking,  which  they  had  entered  upon  for  fa- 
fhion’s  fake,  or  out  of  complaifance.  The  owners  of 
fhares  had  not  made  good  their  payments  fo  punctually  as 
they  ought,  which  is  an  effential  thing  in  commercial  con- 
cerns. The  government,  which  had  engaged  to  lend 
without  interefl  a fifth  part  of  the  fums  which  fhould  come 
into  the  company’s  coffers,  and  had  as  yet  been  called 
upon  but  for  two  millions  a,  again  drew  the  fame  fum  out 
of  the  public  treafure,  in  hopes  of  fupporting  (the  work 
they  had  begun.  Some  time  after,  they  carried  their  ge- 
nerofity  further  Hill,  and  freely  gave  what  at  firfl  was  only 
J?nt. 
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This  facrifice  of  the  miniftry  could  not,  however,  en- 
able the  company  to  proceed  in  their  operations.  They 
were  forced  to  confine  them  to  Surat  and  Pondicherry  j 
and  to  abandon  their  fettlements  at  Bantam,  Rajapore, 
Tilferi,  Mazulipatam,  Gombroon  and  Siam.  No  doubt 
they  had  too  many  fadlories,  and  fome  were  ill  fituated  ; 
but  this  was  not  the  reafon  for  putting  them  down ; it 
was  merely  their  inability  to  fupport  them. 

Soon  after,  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  a ftep  further. 
In  1682,  they  gave  permiffion  indifcriminately  to  French 
fubjedts  and  foreigners  to  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  for  five 
years  on  the  company’s  fhips,  paying  the  freight  that 
fhoijld  be  agreed  upon  ; and  on  condition  that  the  goods 
brought  home  fliould  be  depofited  in  the  company's  ware- 
houfes,  fold  with  their  own,  and  pay  them  a duty  of  five 
per  cent.  The  public  fo  eagerly  came  into  this  propofal, 
that  the  dire&ors  entertained  great  hopes  from  the  in- 
creafe  of  thefe  fmall  profits,  which  would  be  conftant 
without  any  rifque.  But  the  proprietors,  defpifing  thefe 
lefler  emoluments,  and  jealous  of  the  great  profits  made 
by  the  free  traders,  in  two  years  time  obtained  a repeal 
of  this  regulation,  and  their  charter  remained  in  full 
force. 

To  fupport  this  monopoly  with  fome  decency,  they 
wanted  money.  In  1684,  the  company  obtained  from 
government  a call  upon  all  the  proprietors,  amounting  to 
a quarter  of  their  concern  ; and  in  cafe  any  one  failed  to 
pay  his  call,  his  whole  fhare  was  to  be  made  over  to  an- 
other who  had  paid  it  for  him.  Whether  from  perverfe- 
nefs,  from  good  reafons,  or  from  inability,  many  did  not 
pay,  fo  that  their  fhares  loft  three  fourths  of  their  ori- 
ginal value;  and  to  the  fhame  of  the  nation,  men  were 
found  fo  barbarous  or  fo  unjuft  as  to  enrich  themfelves 
with  their  fpoils. 

This  difhonourable  expedient  enabled  them  to  fit  out  a 
few  fhips  for  Afia ; but  new  wants  were  foon  felt.'  This  * 
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cruel  fituation,  which  grew  worfe  and  worfe,  put  them  B °v°  K 

upon  demanding  of  the  proprietors,  in  1697,  the  reftitu-  , 

tion  of  the  dividends  of  ten  and  twenty  per  cent,  which 
they  hgd  received  in  1687  and  1691.  So  extraordinary  a 
propofal  railed  a general  clamour.  They  were  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  ufual  method  of  borrowing. 

Thefe  loans, became  more  chargeable,  the  more  they  were 
multiplied,  beeaufe  the  fecurity  grew  more  precarious. 

As  the"  company  was  in  want  both  of  money  and  credit, 
the  emptinels  of  their  coffers  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
afford  thofe  advantages  to  the  merchant  in  India,  and  that 
encouragement,  without  which  he  will  neither  work  nor 
fet  others  to  work.  This  inability  reduced  the  French 
fales  to  nothing.  It  is  demonflrable,  that  from  1664  to 
i 684,  that  is,  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  the  fum  total 
of  their  produce  did  not  exceed  nine  millions  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  livres  a: 

To  thefe  had  been  added  other  abufes.  The  con- 
du£t  of  the  adminiftrators  and  agents  for  the- company 
had  not  been  properly  dire&ed,  or  duly  looked  into.  They 
had  broken  into  their  capital,  and  paid  dividends  out  of 
their  flock,  which  ought  only  to  have  arifen  from  the 
profits.  The  leaft  brilliant  and  leaft  profperous  of  all 
reigns  had  exhibited  a model  for  a commercial  company. 

The  trade  to  China,  the  eafteft,  the  fafeft  and  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous that  is  carried  on  with  Alia,  had  been  given 
up  to  a particular  body  pf-merchants. 

The  bloody  war  of  1689,  added  to  the  calamities  of  the 
India  company,  even  by  the  very  fucceffes  of  France. 

Swarms  of  privateers,  fitted  out  from  the  feveral  harbours 
in  the  kingdom,  annoyed  by  their  vigilance  and  bravery 
the  trade  of  Holland  and  England.  In  their  numberlefs 
prizes  were  found  a prodigious  quantity  of  India  goods, 
which  were  retailed  at  a low  price.  The  company,  who 
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K by  this  competition  were  forced  to  fell  under  prime  coll, 
fought  to  find  out  fome  expedient  to  fave  themfelves  from 
this  extremity,  but  could  think  of  none  that  was  recon- 
cileable  with  the  intereft  of  the  privateers,  nor  did  the 
minifter  think  proper  to  facrifice  an  ufeful  fet  of  men,  to 
a body  who  had  fo  long  wearied  him  with  their  murmurs 
and  complaints. 

After  all,  the  company  had  many  more  caufes  of  dif- 
content.  The  financiers  had  Ihewn  an  open  hatred  for 
them,  and  were  continually  thwarting  and  clogging  them. 
Supported  by  thofe  vile  affociates  which  they  always  have 
at  court,  they  endeavoured  to  annihilate  the  India  trade, 
under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  encouraging  the  home  ma- 
nufa&ures.  The  government  was  at  firft  afraid  of  being 
expofed  to  reproach,  by  departing  from  the  principles  of 
Colbert,  and  repealing  the  moil  folemn  edifts : but  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue  found  means  to  render  thofe  pri- 
vileges ufelefs,  which  the  miniftry  would  not  abolilh ; and 
without  being  abfolutely  deprived  of  them,  the  company 
no  longer  enjoyed  them. 

Heavier  duties  were  fucceflively  laid  upon  all  India 
goods.  Half  a year  feldom  pafled,  without  fome  new  re- 
gulation, fometimes  to  allow,  fometimes  to  prohibit  the 
ufe  of  thefe  commodities : there  was  a continued  fcene  of 
contradiftions,  in  a part  of  adminiftration  that  would 
have  required  heady  and  invariable  principles.  All  thefe 
waverings  gave  Europe  room  to  think  that  trade  would 
hardly  be  eftablifhed  in  a kingdom  where  all  depends  upon 
the  caprices  of  a minifter,  or  the  interefts  of  thofe  who 
govern. 

The  conduct  of  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  adminiftra- 
tion ; the  levity  and  impatience  of  the  proprietors,  the 
felfilh  jealoufy  of  the  finance,  the  opprefiive  fpirit  of  the 
t re  a fury,  joined  to  other  caufes,  had  prepared  the  ruin  of 
the  company.  The  miferies  of  the  war  for  the  Spaniih  fuc- 
celfion  haftened  their  deftru&ion. 
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Every  refource  was  exhaufled.  The  moil  fanguine 
faw  no  profpeCt  of  making  the  leaft  armament.  Befides, 
if  by  fome  unexpected  good  fortune  they  fhould  chance  to 
fit  out  fome  few  weak  vefiels,  it  was  to  be  feared  they 
might  be  feized  in  Europe,  or  in  India,  by  difappoint- 
ed  creditors,  who  mufl  be  exafperated-  at  being  fo  long 
trifled  with.  Thefe  powerful  motives  determined  the 
company  in  170 7,  to  confent  that  fome  rich  merchants 
Ihould  fend  their  own  fhips  to  India,  upon  condition  that 
they  fhould  allow  the  company  fifteen  per  cent,  profit 
upon  the  goods  they  fhould  bring  home,  and  the  right  of 
taking  fetch  fhare  in  thofe  fhips  as  their  circumflances 
fhould  admit  of.  Soon  after  this,  they  were  even  reduced 
to  make  over  the  whole  and  exclufive  exercife  of  their 
privilege  to  fome  privateers  of  St.  Malo,  flill  referving 
the  fame  concefiion,  which  for  fome  years  pall  had  in 
fome  degree  kept  them  alive. 

Notwithstanding  this  defperate  fituation,  irf  1714 
| they  folicited  the  renewal  of  their  charter,  which  was 
! nearly  at  an  end,  and  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  half  a 
century.  The  miniftry,  who  did  not  know,  or  would  not 
I fee  that  there  were  proper  meafures  to  be  taken,  granted 
them  an  indulgence  for  ten  years  longer.  This  new  regu- 
lation took  place  but  in  part,  in  confequence  of  fome  ex- 
traordinary events,  the  caufes  of  which  we  fhail  next  in- 
quire into. 

Whoever  has  been  accuftomed  to  trace,  the  progrefs 
of  empires,  has  always  confidered  the  death  of  Colbert  as 
the  period  that  put  an  end  to  the  true  profperity  of 
France.  She  ftill  appeared  tvith  fome  outward  fplendor, 
but  her  inward  decay7  increafed  daily.  Her  finances,  ad- 
miniftered  without  order  or  principle,  fell  a prey  to  a mul- 
titude of  rapacious  farmers  of  the  revenue,  Thefe  people 
made  themfelves  necefiary  by  their  very  extorfions,  and  went 
fo  far  as  to  give  the  law  even  to  government.  The  confu- 
iion,  ufury,  and  continual  alterations  in  the  coin,  the  re- 
duction 
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du&ions  of  inter-eft,  the  alienations  of  the  domain  and 
of  the  taxes,  engagements  which  it  was  impoftible  to  fulfil, 
the  creation  of  penfions  and  places,  the  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions of  all  kinds,  and  a thoufand  other  evils,  each 
more  ruinous  than  the  other,  were  the  confequences  of  fo 
corrupt  an  adminiftration. 

The  lofs  of  credit  foon  became  univerfal.  Bankrupt- 
cies were  more  frequent.  Money  grew  fcarce,  and  trade 
was  at  a ftand.  The  confumption  was  fmaller.  .The  culture 
of  lands  was  negle&ed.  Artifts  went  over  to  foreign 
countries.  The  common  people  had  neither  food  nor 
clothing.  The  nobility  ferved  in  the  army  without  pay, 
and  mortgaged  their  lands.  All  orders  of  men  groaned 
under  the  weight  of  taxes,  and  were  in  want  of  the  necef- 
faries  of  life.  The  royal  effects  had  loft  their  value.  The  con- 
trails, upon  the  hotel  deville  fold  but  for  half  their  worth, 
and  the  bills  of  fale  fell  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  undet 
par.  Lewis  XIV,  a little  before  his  death,  was  in  great 
want  of  eight  millions a ; and  was  forced  to  give  bonds  for 
32,000,000  b,  which  was  borrowing  at  four  hundred  per  cent. 

In  this  confufion  were  public  affairs,  when  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  took  the  reins  of  government.  Thofe  who 
were  for  violent  meafures,  propofed  to  facrifice  the 
creditors  of  the  ftate  to  the  landholders,  as  the,  former 
were  in  proportion  to  the  latter  but  as  one  to  fix  hundred. 
The  regent  refufed  to  come  into  a meafure  that  would 
have  ftamped  an  indelible  ftain  upon  his  adminiftration.  He 
preferred  an  inquiry  into  the  public  engagements  to  a 
total  bankruptcy. 

Notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  600,000,000 c of 
flock  to  bearer,  to  250,000,000  d of  government  bonds, 
the  national  debt  amounted  to  262,138,001  livres  e at 
twenty-eight  livres f the  mark,  the  intereft  of  which,  at 
four  per  cent,  amounted  to  89,983,453  livres  s. 

* 35°>00°h  b 1,400,000!.  c 26,250,000k  d 10,937,500!. 
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This  enormous  debt,  which  nearly  abforbed  the  whole  BOO 

. 1 V. 

of  the  public  revenue,  fuggeded  the  idea  of  appointing  a ■ — 

bed  of  judice,  to  call  thofe  to  account  who  had  been  the 
authors  of  the  public  calamities,  and  had  enriched  them- 
felves  with  the  fpoils  of  the  nation.  This  inquiry  only  ferved 
to  expofe  to 'public  view  the  incapacity  of  the  minifters  who 
had  been  intruded  with  the  management  of  the  finances* 
the  craft  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  who  had  fw al- 
lowed them  up,  and  the  bafenefs  of  the  courtiers  who  had 
fold  their  intered  to  the  nrft  bidder.  By  this  experi- 
ment, honed  minds  were  confirmed  in  the  abhorrence 
they  always  had  for  fuch  a tribunal.  It  degrades  the  dig- 
nity of  the  prince  who  fails  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and 
expofes  to  the  people  the  vices  of  a corrupt  adminiftra- 
tion.  It  is  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  who 
is  accountable  for  his  actions  to  none  but  the  law.  It 
ftrikes  terror  into  the  rich,  who  are  marked  out  as  delin- 
quents, merely  becaufe  they  are  rich,  be  their  fortunes 
well  or  ill  gotten.  It  gives  encouragement  to  informers, 
who  point  out,  as  fit  objedts  for  tyranny,  fuch  as  it  may 
be  advantageous  to  ruin.  It  is  compofed  of  unmerciful 
leeches,  who  fee  guilt  wherever  they  fufpedt  there  is  money. 

It  fpares  plunderers-,  who  find  means  to  fecret  their  wealth 
in  time;  and  drips  honed  men  who  thought  themfelves 
fecure  in  their  innocence.  It  facrifices  the  intereds  of  the 
treafury  to  the  whims  of  a few  greedy,  profligate  and  ex- 
travagant favourites. 

Whilst  France  was  exhibiting  to  all  Europe  the  cruel 
and  difgraceful  fpe&acle  of  thefe  complicated  evils,  a 
Scotch  empiric  arrived  at  Paris,  who  for  fame  time  had 
been  travelling  about,  and  making  a (how  of  his  talents, 
hurried  on  by  his  own  redlefs  difpofition.  His  fiery  ge- 
nius, and  peremptory  manner,  was  capable  of  bearing 
down  every  argument,  and  furmounting  every  difficulty. 

In  1716  he  fUggeded  the  idea  of  a bank,  the  fuccefs  of 
which,  confounded  his  opponents,  and  even  exceeded  his 
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own  expectations.  With  ninety  millions  a that  the  Wei! 
India  company  furnifhed  towards  this  bank,  it  gave  new- 
life  to  agriculture,  to  trade,  to  arts,  in  Ihort,  to  the 
whole  nation.  The  author  was  extolled  as  an  accurate, 
extenfive  'and  elevated  genius,  who  defpifed  fortune, 
aimed  only  at  glory,  and  wanted  to  tranfmit  his  name  to 
pofterity  by  great  aftions.  Such  was  the  gratitude  of  the 
public,  that  he  was  thought  to  deferve  the  higheft  ho- 
nours. This  aftonifliihg  profperity  gave  him  an  unlimited 
authority.  He  made  ufe  of  it  in  1719  to  unite  the  Eall 
and  Weft  India  companies,  as  likewife  thofe  of  Africa  and 
China  into  one  body.  Commercial  fchemes  were  the  leaft 
concern  of  the  new  fociety.  They  carried  their  ambition^ 
fo  far  as  to  pretend  to  pay  off  all  the  national  debt.  The 
government  granted  them  the  foie-  vending  of  tobacco,  the 
mint,  the  receipts  and  general  farms,  to  enable  them  to 
purfue  fo  grand  a project. 

At  firft.  Law’s  fchemes  met  with  univerfal  approba- 
tion. Six  hundred  and  twenty-four  thoufand  fliares, 
inoftly  bought  with  government  bills,  and  which  upon  an 
average  did  not  really  coft  500  livres b,  rofe  to  10,000  livresc, 
payable  in  bank  notes.  Such  was  the  infatuation  of  the 
public,  that  not  only  Frenchmen  but  foreigners,  and  evert 
the  moft  fenfible  people,  fold  their  ftock,  their  lands,  their 
jewels*  to  play  this  extraordinary  game.  Gold  and  filveV 
Were  held  in  no  eftimation  j and  nothing  but  paper  cur-- 
rency  was  fought  after. 

This  frenzy  multiplied  paper  credit  to  fuch  an  amazing 
degree,  that  it  circulated  to  the  amount  of  6,138,243,590 
livres  d,  in  (hares  of  India  ftock,  or  in  bank  notes,  though 
there  was  aftually  in  the  kingdom  no  ^ore  than  twelve 
hundred  millions  e in  fpecie,  at  (ixty  livres  the  markf. 

Such  a difproportion  might  pofiibly  have  been  born  in  a 
free  nation,  where  it  had  been  brought  on  by  degrees.  The  ci* 
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tizens,  accuflomed  to  confider  the  nation  as  a permanent  BOOK 
and  independent  body,  truft  to  its  fecurity  the  more  rea- 
dily, as. they  are  feldom  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
powers,  and  have  a good  opinion  of  its  equity,  founded  on 
experience.  Upon  the  ftrength  of  this  favourable  preju- 
dice, credit  is  often  ftretched  in  thofe  ftates  beyond  the 
real  refources  and  fecurities  of  the  nation.  This  is  not  the 
cafe  in  an  abfolute  monarchy,  efpeciall.y  fuch  as  have  often 
broke  their  engagements.  If  an  implicit  confidence  is  fhewn 
in  a fit  of  phrenzy,  the  efieft  ceafeji  with  the  caufe.  Their 
infolvency  ftrikes  every  eye.  The  honefty  of  the  monarch, 
the  mortgage,  the  flock,  every  thing  appears  imaginary. 

The  creditor,  recovered  front  his  delirium,  demands  his 
money  with  a degree  of  impatience  proportionable  to  his 
uneafinefs.  The  hiftory  of  the  fyftem  will  corroborate 
this  truth*, 

In  order  to  anfwer  the  firft  demands,  they  had  recourfe 
to  very  ftrange  expedients.  Gold  was  prohibited  in  trade; 
all  perfons  were  forbidden  to  keep  by  them  more  than  five 
hundred  livres  a in  fpecie.  An  edi&  was  publifhed,  im- 
porting feveral  fucceffive  diminutions  in  the  value  of  the 
coin.  This  had  the  defired  effedt ; people  were  now  in  no 
hurry  to  draw,  their  money  from  the  bank  ; on  the  con- 
trary, in  lefs  than  a month  they  brought  in  cafh  to  the 
amount  of  forty-four  million,  fix  hundred,  ninety-fix 
thoufand,  one  hundred,  and  ninety  livres  b in  fpecie,  at 
eighty  livres c the  mark. 

As  this  infatuation  could  not  be  lafting,  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  leffen  the  difproportion  between  paper  and 
money,  by  reducin  g the  bank  bills  to  half  their  value,  and 
the  lhares  to  five-ninths.  The  flandard  for  the  coin  was 
fixed  at'eighty-two  iivres  ten  fols  ^ the  mark.  This  ope- 
ration, the  ^ mofi  rational,  perhaps,  that  could  have 
been  devifed  in  the  critical  fituatioa  of  affairs,  com- 
pleted the  general  confufion.  The  conflernation  was 
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univerfal ; every  one  imagined  he  had  loft  half  his  fortune* 
and  was  in  a hurry  to  call  in  the  remainder.  The  bank  . 
had  no  ftock,  and  the  ftock-brokers  found  they  had  only 
been  grafping  at  lhadows.  The  foreigners,  who  had  reali- 
zed their  paper  at  firft,  and  carried  off  one-third  of  the 
ready  money  of  the  kingdom,  were  the  leaft  lofers.  The 
hopes  which  the  government  had  conceived  of  paying  off  the 
national  debt  difappeared  with  Law,  and  there  remained 
no  folid'monument  of  the  fyftem,  but  an  India  Company, 
whofe  fhares  were  fixed  by  the  liquidation  of  1723,  to  the 
number  of  fifty-fix  thoufand,  but  by  fubfequent  events' 
were  reduced  to  fifty  thoufand,  two  hundred,  fixty-eight, 
and  four-tenths. 

Unfortunately  they  preferved  the  privileges  of  the 
feveral  companies  out  of  which  this  new  one  had  been 
formed ; and  this  prerogative  made  them  neither  wife  nor 
powerful : it  confined  the  ■ negro  trade,  and  flopped  the 
progrefs,  of  the  fugar  colonies.  Moft  of  their  privileges5  | 
ferved  only  to  authorife  odious  monopolies.  The  moft 
fertile  regions  upon  earth,  when  in  their  hands,  were  nei--  | 
ther  peopled  nor  cultivated.  The  fpirit  of  finance,  which 
reftrains  purfuits  as  much  as  the  commercial  fpirit  en- 
larges them,  became  the  fpirit  of  the  .company,  and 
has  continued  ever  fince.  The  directors  thought  of  no- 
thing but  making  money  of  the  rights  ceded  to  the  com- 
pany in  Alia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  became  a fociety 
of  farmers  rather  than  a trading  company.  Nothing  could 
poftibly  be  faid  in  praife  of  their  adminiftration,  had  they 
not  been  fo  honeft  as  to  pay  off  the  debts  accumulated  in 
India  for  a century  paft ; arid  had  they  not  taken  care  to 
fec.ure  Pondicherry  againft  any  invafion,  by  furrounding  it 
with  walls.  Their  trade  was  but  poor  and  precarious  till 
Orry  was  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  finances  of  the 
nation. 

That  upright  and  difinterefted  minifter  caff  a blemifh 
upon  his  virtues,  by  a harfhnefs  of  temper  which  he 
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iliewed  in  a manner  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  nation.  BOOK 
One  day  that  a friend  was  upbraiding  him  for  his  rudenefs,  IV’ 
he  anfwered,  How  can  it  he  otherwife  ? out  of  a hundred 
people  I fee  in  a day, , fifty  take  'me  for  a fool , and  fifty  for  a 
knave.  He  had  a brother  named  Fulvy,  who  was  lefs 
rigid  in  his  principles,  but  had  more  affability,  and  greater 
capacity.  He  intruded  him  with- the  concerns  of  the  com- 
pany, which  could  not  but  thrive  in  fuch  hands. 

Notwithstanding  the  old  and  new  prejudices ; not- 
Withflanding  the  abhorrence  the  publick  had  for  a relic 
of  the  fyftem  ; notwithftanding  the  authority  of  the  Sor~ 
bonne,  which  had  decided  that  the  dividend  upon  the 
fhares  came  under  the  denomination  of  ufury  j notwith- 
ftanding the  blindnefs  of  a nation  credulous  enough  not  to 
be  fhocked  at  fo  abfurd  a decifion,  yet  ftill  the  two  brothers 
found  means  to  convince  Cardinal  Fleury  that  it  was  right 
effectually  to  fupport  the  India  Company.  They  even 
prevailed  upon  that  minifter,  who  was  fometimes  too 
parfimonious,  to  lavi/h  the  king’s  favours  upon  this  efta- 
blifhment.  The  care  of  fuperintending  its  trade  and  in- 
creafmg  its  powers,  was  afterwards  committed  to  feveral 
perfons  of  known  abilities. 

Dumas  was  fent  to  Pondicherry.  He  foqn  obtained 
leave  of  the  court  of  Delhi  to  coin  money;  which  privilege 
was  worth  four  or  five  hundred  thoufand  livres  a a year. 

He  obtained  a ceffion  of  the  territory  of  Karical,  which  en- 
titled him  to  a confiderable  fhare  in  the  trade  of  Tanjour. 

Some  time  after,  a hundred  thoufand  Marattas  invaded 
the  Decan.  They  attacked  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  who  was 
vanquifhed  and  flain.  His  family  and  feveral  of  his  fub- 
jetfs  took  refuge  in  Pondicherry.  They  were  received 
with  all  the  kindnefs  due  to  allies  in  diftrefs.  Ragogi 
Bouffola,  the  general  of  the  vidorious  army,  demanded, 
that  they  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  further  re- 
quired the  payment  of  1,200,000  livres  b by  virtue  of  & 
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B 0^0  K tribute,  which  he  pretended  the  French  had  formerly 


■ 


i fubmitted  to. 


Dumas  made  anfwer ; that  fo  lorig  as  the  Moguls  had 
been  mailers  of  that  country,  they  had  always  treated  the 
French  with  the  refpedt  due  to  one  of  the  molt  illuflrious 


nations  in  the  world,  which  took  a pride  in  her  turn  in. 
protecting  her  benefadtors ; that  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  that  magnanimous  nation  to  deliver  up  a number  of 
women  and  children,  and  of  unfortunate  and  defencelefs 


men,  to  fee  them  put  to  death  ; that  the  fugitives  then  in 


the  town  were  under  the  protedtion  of  his  king,  who  ef- 
teemed  it  his  higheil  honour  to  be  the  protedlor  of  the 
diilreifed ; that  every  Frenchman  in  Pondicherry  would 
gladly  die  in  their  defence ; and  that  it  was  as  much  as 
his  head  was  worth,  if  his  fovereign  was  to  fcnovc  that  he 
had  fo  much  as  liflened  to  the  mention  of  a tribute.  He 


added  that  he  was  ready  to  defend  the  pface  to  the'  laft 


extremity,  and  if  he  was  overpowered,  he  would  get  on 
board  his  fhips,  and  return  to  Europe.  That  Ragogi 
might  confider  of  it,  and  fee  whether  he  chofe  to  expofe 
his  army  to  utter  deftrudtion,  when  the  molt  he  could  get 
by  it  was  to  take  polfefiion  of  a heap  of  ruins. 

The  Indians  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  hear  the 
French  talk  with  fo  much  dignity.  This  boldnefs  ftag- 
gered  the  general  of  the  Marattas,  and  after  fome  nego- 
' ciations  fkilfully  carried  on,  he  determined  to  keep  peace 
with  Pondicherry. 


ill  3 of  France. 

At  the  time  of  their  firft  navigations  to  India,  the 


Portuo-uefe  had  difcovered  to  the  eaft  of  Madagafcar,  be- 

& ...  r,  .e a. 


tween  the  19th  and  20th  degrees  of  latitude,  three  iflands, 
to ’which  they  gave  the  names  of  Mafcarenhas,  Cerne  arid 
Rodrigue.  There  they  found  neither  men  nor  quadru- 
peds, and  attempted  no. Settlement  upon  either  of  the 
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iflands.  The  moft  weftern'of  them,  which  they  had  named 
Mafcarenhas,  ferved  as  a refuge  about  the  year  1665  to 
fome  Frenchmen,  who  before  were  fettled  at  Madagafcar. 
There  they  found  an  extent  of  fixty  miles  in  length  and 
forty-five  in  breadth,  full  of  mountains,  and  but  few  plains. 
At  firft  they  bred  cattle,  and  afterwards  they  cultivated 
European  corn,  Asiatic  and  African  fruits,  and  fome  yegpJ 
tables  fit  for  that  mild  climate.  The  health,  plenty  and 
freedom  they  enjoyed,  induced  feveral  failors  belonging 
to  the  fhips  that  touched  there  for  refrefhments,  to  come 
and  live  among  ft  them.  Induftry  brought  on  popular 
tion.  In  1718,  .they  procured  fome  coffee-trees  from 
Arabia,  which  fucceeded  tolerably  well,  though  the  fru't 
had  loft  much  of  its  flavour.  This  culture,  and  other  la- 
borious  employments,  were  performed  by  flaves  from  the 
coaft  of  Afrfca,  .or .from  Madagafcar.  Then  the  ifland, 
which  had  c.hanged  its  name  from  Mafcarenhas.  to  the  Ifle 
of  Bourbon,  became  an  important  objedi  to  the  company. 
In  1763,  the  population  amounted  to  4627  white  people, 
and  151.49  blacky  the  cattle  confuted  of  8702  beeves* 
4084  ffleep,  7405  goats,  7619  flogs.  Upon  an  extept  of 
125909  acres  of  cultivated  land,  they  gathered  as  much 
caffaya  as  would  feed  their  flayes,  1135000  pound  weight 
of  corn,  844100  pounds  of  rice,  2879100  pounds  of  maize, 
and  2535100  pounds  of  coffee,  which  the  company  bought 
up  at  fij£  fols  -a  a-pound. 

Unfortunately  this  valuable  poffeflion  has  no  har- 
bour. This  .inconvenience  determined  the  French  to  at- 
tempt a fettlement  on  the  ifland  of  C'erne,  where  the  Por- 
tuguefe  had,  as  ufual,  left  fome  quadrupeds  and  fowls 
for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  their  fhips  as  fhould  chance  to 
call  there.  The  Dutch,  who  afterwards  took  poffeflion  ,qf 
it,  forfook  it  for  fear  of  multiplying  their  fettlements  top 
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pouch.  The  ifland  was  ■ uninhabited  wfleq  the  French 
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BOOK  landed  there  in.  1720,  and  changed  its  name  from  Man* 

, . ritius  to  the  Ifle  of  France,  which  it  ftill  bears. 

The  firft  inhabitants  that  were  fent  thither,  came  over 
from  Bourbon,  and  there  they  were  forgotten  for  fifteen 
years.  They  only  formed  as  it  were  a corps  de  garde,  with 
orders  to  hang  out  a French  flag,  to  inform  all  nation^ 
that  the  ifland  had  a matter.  The  company,  long  unde- 
termined, decided  at  laft  for  the  keeping  it,  and  in  1735, 
la  Bourdonnais  was  commiffioned  to  improve  it. 

This  man,  who  has  fince  been  fo  famous,  was  born  at 
St.Malo,  and  had  been  at  fea  from  the  age  of  ten  years ; all 
his  voyages  had  been  profperous,  and  in  every  one  he  had 
fignalized  himfelf  by  fome  extraordinary  aftion.  He  had 
reconciled  the  Arabs  and  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  juft 
going  to  murder  one  another  in  the  road  of  Mocha:  and  had 
cliftinguiflied  himfelf  in.  the  war  at  Mahe.  He  was  the  firft 
Frenchman  who  ever  thought  of  fending  armed  veflels  into 
the  Indian  feas.  He  was  known 'to  be  equally  lkilful  in 
the  art  of  ihip-building,  as  in  that  of  navigating  and 
defending  a ihip.  His  fchemes  bore  the  mark  of  genius,, 
nor  were  his  views  contra&ed  by  the  clofe  attention  he 
paid  to  all  the  minute  particulars  of  whatever  plan  he 
undertook.  Difficulties  did  but  quicken  his  activity,  and 
difplay  his  talent  for  difpofing  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand to  the  beft  advantage.  Nothing  was  ever  laid  to 
his  charge  but  an  immoderate  paffion  for  riches ; and  it 
muft  be  confefled  he  was  not  over  fcrupulous  as  to  the 
means  of  acquiring  them. 

He  was  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  Ifle  of  France,  than  he 
made  it  his  bufinefs  to  acquire  every  information  he  could 
- concerning  it.  He  found  it  to  be  318510  toifes  in  its 

greateft  diameter,  22124  m its' greateft  breadth,  and  432680 
acres  in  furface.  The  greater  part  of  this  ground  was 
covered  with  almoft  impenetrable  forefts,  and  with  moun- 
tains not  above  400  toifes  high.  Moft  of  thefe  hills  were 
full  of  refervoirs  of  water,  which  poured  down  in  ftreams 
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upon  a dark  grey  earth,  entirely  full  of  holes,  and  for  the  B K 
tnoft  part  fiony.  — y — .j 

The  fea  coaft  was  what  la  Bourdonnais  chiefly  attended 
to,  and  his  principal  obfervations  related  to  the  two  har- 
bours he  found  there.  He  thought  the  harbour  on  the 
fouth  eaft  fide  not  worth  attending  to,  on  account  of  the 
regular  and  high  winds,  which  Snake  it  impofiible,  or  at 
leaf!  very  difficult,  to  fail  out  of  it  any  feafcn  of  the  year. 

That  on  the  north-well  he  found  fir  preferable,  though 
the  fhips  muft  get  to  it  through  $ narrow  channel,  be- 
tween two  flats,  and  then  be  towed  in,  and  though  it  will 
fcarcely  admit  above  thirty-five  or  forty  fhips. 

As  foon  as  la  Bourdonnais  had  taken  thefe  necefiary  i'ar 
formations,  he  endeavoured  to  inftil  a fpirit'  of  emulation 
into  the  firfl:  colonifts  on  the  hland,  who  were  quite  dif- 
couraged  at  the  negleft  with  which  they  had  been  treated, 
and  to  reduce  to  fome  fubordination  the  vagrants  lately 
arrived  from  the  mother  country.  He  made  them  culti- 
vate rice  and  wheat,  for  the  food  of  the  Europeans',  and 
caflava,  which  he  had  brought  from  Brazil  for  the  flaves. 

They  were  to  be  furnifhed  from  Madagafcar  with  meat 
for  the  daily  confumption  of  the  richer  inhabitants  and 
of  fea-faring  men,  till  the  cattle  they  had  procured  from 
thence  fhould  have  multiplied  fo  confiderably,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  neceffity  of  importing  any  more.  A poll  which 
he  had  eftablifhed  on  the  little  ifland  of  Rodrigue,  abun- 
dantly fupplied  the  poor  with  turtle.  Here,  fhips  going 
to  India  foon  found  all  the  refrefhments  and  conveni- 
ences they  wanted  after  a tedious  paffage.  Three  fhips 
were  fitted  out,  one  of  which  carried  500  tons  burden.  If 
the  founder  had  not  the  fatisfa&ion  of  bringing  the  colony 
to  the  utmofl  degree  of  profperity  it  was  capable  ofj  at  j 
leaft  he  had  the  credit  of  having  difcovered  what  degree 
of  importance  it  might  acquire  in  able  hands. 

These  improvements,  however,  though  they  feemed  to 
be  owing  to  enchantment,  did  not  meet  with  the  approba- 
F f 4 ' tion 
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tion  of  thofe  who  were  principally  concerned  in  them, 
and  la  Bourdonnais  was  compelled  to  juftify  himfelf.  One 
of  the  direftors  was  afking  him  one  day  how  it  came  about 
that  he  had  done  the  company’s  bufinefs  fo  ill,  and  his 
own  fo  well.  Becaufe , laid  he,  I have 'done  wins  according 
to  my  own  judgment , and  that  of  the  company  according  to 
your  directions. 

Great  men  have  been  always  more  ufeful  to  the  public, 
than  large  bodies. of  men.  Nations  and  fpcieties  are  but 
the  inftruments  of  men  of  genius  : thefe  have  been  the 
true  founders  of  Rates  and  colonies.  Spain,  Portugal, 
Holland  and  England,  owe  their  conquefts  and  fettlements 
abroad  to  able  warriors,  experienced  feamen,  and  legifla- 
tors  offuperioi-  talents.  France  efpecially  is  more  indebt- 
ed to  fome  fortunate  individuals,  than  to  the  form  of  her 
government.  One  of  thefe  eminent  men  had  juft  been 
fixing  two  important  iflands  of  Africa  under  the  dominion 
of  France  ; another  ftill  more  extraordinary  perfon,  whofe 
name  was  Dupleix,  added  fpl-endor  to  the  French  name 
in  Aha. 

He  was  firft  fent  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  he 
fuperintended  the  colony  of  Chandernagore.  That  fettle- 
ment,  though  on  the  fitteft  fpot  in  the  world  for  great 
commercial  undertakings,  had  been  but  in  a languishing 
condition,  till  he  had  the  management  of  it.  The  com- 
pany was  not  able  to  fend  any  great  flock,  and  the  agents 
who  went  over  there  without  any  fortune,  had  not  been  able 
to  avail  themfelves  of  the  liberty  that  was  given  them  of  ad- 
vancing their  own  private  affairs,  as  they  were  allowed  to  da. 
The  activity  of  the  new  governor,  who  brought  an  ample 
fortune  the  reward  of  ten  years  fuccefsful  labours,  foon 
fpiead  throughout  the  colony.  In  a country  overflowing 
with  money,  they  foon  found  credit,  when  once  they 
fhewed  themfelves  deferving  of  it.  In  a fhort  time,  Chan- 
^ernagore  became  the  wonder  of  its  neighbours,  and  ex- 
cited 


cited  the  envy  of  its  rivals.  Dupleix,  who  had  engaged 
the  reft  of  the  French  in  his  vaft  fpeculations,  opened 
frefli  fources  of  commerce  all  over  the  Mogul’s  dominions, 
and  as  far  as'  Thibet.  On  his  arrival  he  had  not  found  3. 
lingle  (loop,  and  he  fitted  out  fifteen  armed  veiTels  at  once. 
Thefe  Ihips  carried  on  trade  in  different  places  in  India, 


Some  he  fent  out  to  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  Gulph  of 
Perfia,  to  Surat,  to  Goa,  to  the  Maldivia,  and  Manilla 
Iflands,  and  to  all  the  feas  where  there  was  a pofiibility  of 
trading  to  advantage. 

Dupleix  had  for  twelve  years  fupported  the  honour  of 
the  French  name  on  the  Ganges,  and  increafed  both  pub- 
lic and  private  fortunes,  when  he  was  called  to  Pondi- 
cherry to  take  upon  him  the  general  fuperintendency  of 
all  the  company’s  affairs  in  India.  They  were  then  in  a 
more  flourilhing  condition  than  they  had  ever  yet  been, 
or  have  ever  been  fincej  for  that  year  the  returns  amount- 
ed to  twenty  four  millions  *.  Had  they  continued  to  a£t 
prudently,  had  they  confided  more  in  two  fuch  men  as 
Dupleix  and  la  Bourdonnais,  they  would  probably  have  ac- 
quired fuch  power  as  would  not  have  been  eafily  deftroyed. 

La  Bourdonnais  forefaw  an  approaching  rupture  with 
England ; and  propofed  a fcheme  which  would  have  fe- 
cured  to  the  French  the  fpvereignty  of  the  feas  in  Afia, 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war.  He  was  convinced 
that  which  ever  nation  fhould  firft  take  up  arms  in  India, 
would  have  amanifeft  advantage  oyer  the  other.  He  there- 
fore defined  to  have  a fquadron,  with  which  he  Ihould 
fail  to  the  Ifie  of  France,  and  there  wait  till  hoftilities 
began.  From  this  place  he  was  to  go  and  cruize  in  the 
ftraits  of  Sunda,  \yhere  t110^  t^ie  ^Ps  Pa^s  ^at  are 
going  to,  or  coming  from  China:  There  he  would  have 
intercepted  all  the  Englifh , fhips,  and  faved  the  Fiench. 
Fie  would  even  have  feized  upon  the  fmall  fquadron  which 
England  fent  into  thofe  very  latitudes,  and  having  thus 
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made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Indian  feas,  would  have  ruined 
all  the  Englifh  fettlements  in  thofe  parts. 

The  miniftry  approved  of  this  plan,  and  granted  him 
five  men  of  war,  with  which  he  fet  fail. 

He  had  fcarcely  fet  fail,  when  the  dire&ors,  equally 
offended  at  their  being  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  defti- 
nation  of  the  fquadron,  and  at  the  expences  it  had  occa- 
fioned  them,  and  jealous  of  the  advantage  this  would  give 
to  a man  who,  in  their  opinion,  was  already  too  inde- 
pendent, exclaimed  againft  this  armament  as  they  had 
done  before*  and  declared  it  to  be  ufelefs.  They  were, 
or  pretended- to  be,  fo  fully  convinced  of  the  neutrality 
that  would  be  obferved  in  India  between  the  two  compa- 
nies, that  they  perfuaded  the  minifter  into  that  opinion,, 
when  la  Bourdonnais  was  no  longer  prefent  to  animate 
him  and  guide  his  inexperience. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  was  not  aware  that  a power 
fupported  chiefly  by  trade,  would  not  eafily  be  induced  to 
leave  them  in  quiet  poffeffion  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ; and 
that  if  the  either  made  or  liftened  to  any  propofals  of  neu-* 
trality,  it  mutt  be  only  to  gain  time.  They  were  not 
aware  that,  even  fuppofing  fuch  an  agreement  was  made 
Iona  fide  on  both  fides,  a thoufand  unforefeen  events 
might  interrupt  it.  They  were  not  aware  that  the  ob- 
ject propofed  could  never  be  fully  anfwered,  becaufe  the 
fea-forces  of  both  nations,  not  being  bound  by  any 
private  agreement  made  between  two  companies,  would 
attack  their  fliips  in  the  European  feas.  They  were  not 
aware  that  in  the  colonies  themfelves,  they  would  make 
preparations  to  guard  againft  a furprize;  that  thefe  pre- 
cautions would  create  miftruft  on  both  fides  ; and  that 
miftruft  would  bring  on  an  open  rupture.  All  thefe  pat> 
culars  were  not  perceived  by  them,  and  the  fquadron  was 
recalled.  Hoftilities  began,  and  the  lofs  of  almoft  every 
french  fhip  going  to  India,  fhewed  too  late  which  of  the 
two  was  the  moft  judicious  fyftem  of  politics. 

La  Boup.- 
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La  Bourdonnais  was  as  deeply  affefted  for  the  errors  B O^O  K. 
that  had  occafioned  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation,  as  if  he  j 

had  been  guilty  of  them  himfelf,  and  applied  wholly  to 
remedy  them.  Without  magazines,  without  provifions, 
without  money,  he  found  means  by  his  attention  and 
perfeverance  to  make  up  a fquadron,  compofed  of  a fixty 
gun  fliip,  and  five  merchantmen  armed  for  war.  He  dared 
to  attack  the  Englifn  fquadron  ; he  beat  them,  purfued 
and  forced  them  to  quit  the  coaft  of  Coromandel ; he  then 
befieged  and  took  Madrafs,  the  firfl:  of  the  Englifh  fettle- 
ments.  The  vi&or  was  preparing  for  frefh  expeditions, 
which  were  certain  and  eafy ; but  he  was  oppofed  with  an 
obftinacy,  which  coft  9,057,000  livres  a,,  which  was  the 
jlipulated  ranfom  of  the  city,  exclufive  of  the  fuccefs  which 
piuft  neceffarlily  follow  this  event. 

The  company  was  then  governed  by  two-  of  the  king’s 
commiffaries,  who  were  irreconcileable  enemies.  The  dT 
redors  and  the  fubalterns  had  taken  part  in  the  quarrel, 
according  as  their  inclination  or  their  intereft  led  them. 

The  two  fa&ions , were  extremely  incenfed  againft  each 
other.  That  which  had  earned  la  Bourdonnais’s  fquadron 
to  be  taken  from  him,  was  enraged  to  fee  that  he  had 
found  refources  in  himfelf,  to  ward  off  every  blow  that 
was  aimed  at  him.  There  is  good  reafon  to  believe, 
that  this  fa&ion  purfued  him  to  India,  and  inflilled  the 
poifon  of  jealoufy  into  the  heart  of  Dupleix.  Two  men 
formed  to  elleem  and  love  each  other,  to  adorn  the  trench 
name  and  to  defeend  together  to  pofterity,  became  the 
vile  tools  of  an  animofity  in  which  they  were  not  the  lealf 
interefted'.  Dupleix  oppofed  la  Bourdonnais,  and  made 
him  lofe  much  time.  The  latter,  after  having  ftaid  too 
late  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  waiting  for  the  fuc- 
eours  which  had  been  unneceflarily  delayed,  faw  his  fqua- 
dron deftroyed  by  a ftorm.  A divifion  arofe  amongft  his 
jpen.  So  many  misfortunes  brought  on  by  the  intrigues 
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B 0^0  K of  Dupleix,  determined  la  Bourdonnais  to  return  to  Europe, 
where  a horrid  dungeon  was  the  reward  of  all  his -glorious 
fervices,  and  the  end  of  all  the  hopes  which  the  nation 
had  built  upon  his  great  talents.  The  Englilh,  delivered 
from  that  formidable  enemy  in  India,  and  recruited  by 
great  fuccours,  found  themfelves  in  a condition  to  at- 
tack the  French  in  their  turn,  and  accordingly  laid  fiege 
to  Pondicherry. 

Dupleix  then  made  amends  for  pail  errors.  He  de- 
fended the  town  with  great  Ikill  and  bravery;  and  after  the 
trenches  had  been  opened  fix  weeks,  the  Englifh  were 
forced  to  raife  the  fiege.  The  news  of  the  peace  arrived- 
foon  after,  and  all  hoftilities  ceafed  between  the  com- 
panies of  both  nations. 

The  taking  of  Madrafs,  the  naval  combat  of  la  Bour, 
donnais,  and  the  railing  of  the  fiege  of  Pondicherry,  gave 
the  Indian  nations  a high  opinion  of  the  French,  and  they 
were  relpeCted  in  thofe  parts  as  the  firft  and  greateft  of 
the  European  powers. 

Dupleix  endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  difpofi- 
tion,  and  took  care  to  procure  great  and  folid  advan- 
tages for  his  nation.  In  order  to  judge  rightly  of  his  pro- 
jects, we  mull  lay  before  the  reader  a defcription  of  the 
ftate  of  Indoftan  at  that  tipie. 

views  ofthe  D we  may  credit  uncertain  tradition,  that  fine  rich 
aggrandize  C0UntI7  tempted  the  fjrft  conquerors  of  the  world.  But, 
themfelves.  whether  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Sefoftris,  or  Darius,  did  or 
Indoftan.  n°t  carry  their  arms  through  that  large  portion  of  the 

globe,  certain  it  is,  that  it  proved  an  inexhauftible  fund 
of  fiftions  and  wonders  for  the  firft  Greeks.  That  people, 
ever  credulous,  bgcaufe  they  were  always  carried  away  by 
their  imagination,  were  fo  enchanted  with  thefe  marvel- 
ous ftones,  that  they  ftill  gave  credit  to  them,  even  in 
the  more  enlightened  ages  of  the  republic. 

If  we  confider  this  matter  according  to  the  princples  of 
reafon  and  truth,  we  fhall  find  that  a pure  air,  wholefome 
2 food* 
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food,  and  great  frugality,  had  early  multiplied  men  to  a pro-  B 
digious  degree  in  Indoftan.  They  were. acquainted  with  c 
laws,  civil  government  and  arts,  whilft  the  reft  of  the  earth 
was  defert  and  favage.  Wife  and  beneficial  inftitutions  pre- 
ferved  thefe  people  from  corruption,  and  their  only  care 
was  to  enjoy  the  gifts  of  the  earth  and  of  the  climate.  If 
from  time  to  time  their  morals  were  tainted  in.  fome  of 
thefe  ftates,'  the  throne  was  immediately  fubverted ; and 
when  Alexander  entered  thefe  regions,  he  found  very  few 
kings,  and  many  free  cities. 

A country  divided  into  numberlefs  little  ftates,  feme 
of  which  were  popular,  and  others  enflaved,  could  not 
make  a very  formidable  refiftance  againft  the  hero  of  Ma- 
cedonia. His  progrefs  was  rapid,  and  he  would  have  fub- 
dued  the  whole  country,  had  not  death  flopped  his  career 
in  the  midft  of  his  triumphs. 

By  following  this  conqueror  in  his  expeditions,  the  In- 
dian Sandrocotus  had  learned  the  art  of  war.  This  ob- 
feure  man  who  had  no  claim  but  from  his  talents,  col- 
lected a numerous  army,  and  drove  the  Macedonians  out 
of  the  provinces  they  had  invaded.  The  delivewer  of  his 
country  then  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it,  and  united  all 
Indoftan  under  his  dominion.  How  long  he  reigned,  or 
what  was  the  duration  of  the  empire  he  had  founded,  is 
not  known. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Arabs 
over-ran  India,  as  they  did  many  other  parts  ' of  the 
world.  They  fubjefted  fome  few  iflands  to  their  domi- 
nion, but,  -content  with  trading  peaceably  on  the  conti- 
nent, they  made  but  few  fettlements  on  it. 

Three  centuries  after  this,  fome  barbarians  of  their 
religion,  who  came  out  from  Khoraffan  headed  by  Mah- 
moud, attacked  India  on  the  north  fide,  and  extended 
their  depredations  as  far  as  Guzarat.  They  carried  Off 
immenfe  fpoils  from  thofe  wealthy  provinces,  and  buried 
them  under  ground  in  their  wretched  and  barren  deferts. 

These 
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B OO  K These  calamities  were  not  yet  forgotten,  when  Gengif- 
kan>  who  with  his  Tartars  had  fubdued  the  greateft  part 
of  Aha,  brought  his  victorious  army  to  the  weftern  coafts 
of  India.  This  was  about  the  year  1 200.  It  is  not  known 
what  part  this  conqueror  and  his  defendants  took  in  the 
affairs  pf  Indoflan.  Probably,  they  did  not  concern  them- 
felves  much  about  them,  for  it  appears  that  fcon  after, 
the  Patans  reigned  over  this  fine  country. 

These  are  laid  to  have  been  Arabian  merchants  fet- 
tled on  the  coafts  of  Indoflan,  who  taking  advantage  of 
the  weaknefs  of  the  feveral  kings  and  nations  who  had 
admitted  them,  eafily  feized  upon  feveral  provinces,  and 
founded  a vaff  empire,  of  which  Delhi  was  the  capital. 
Under  their  dominion,  India  was  happy;  becaufe  men 
educated  to  trade,  had  not  brought  along  with  them  that 
fpint  of  devaflation  and  rapine,  which  commonly  attends 
invaders. 

The  Indians  had  fcarce  had  time  to  accuftom  them- 
felves  to  a foreign  yoke,  when  they  were  once  more  forced 
to  change  mailers.  Tamerlane,  who  came  from  great 
Tartar};,  and  was  already  famous  for  his  cruelties  and  his 
victories,  marched  to  the  north  fide  of  Indoflan,  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  a triumphant  and  indefa^ 
tigable  army.  He  fecured  the  northern  provinces  in  per, 
fon,  and  abandoned  the  plunder  of  the  fouthern  parts  to 
his  lieutenants.  He  feemed  determined  to  fubdue  all  India, 
when  on  a fudden  he  turned  his  arms  againfl  Bajazet,  over- 
came and  dethroned  that  prince ; and  by  the  union  of  all  his 
con  quells,  found  himfelf  mailer  of  the  immenfe'  fpace  that 
extends  from  the  delicious  coall  of  Smyrna,  to  the  fortu- 
nate borders  of  the  Ganges.  After  his  death,  bloody  wars 
deprived  his  pofterity  of  his  rich  fpoils.  Babar,  the  fixth 
defendant  of  one  of  his  children,  alone  furvived  to  pre- 
ferve  his  name. 

That  young  prince  brought  up  in  floth  and  luxury, 
reigned  in  Samarcand,  where  his  anceftor  had  ended  his 
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days.  The  Ulbeck  Tartars  dethroned  him,  and  conftrain-  B 
ed  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  Cabuliftan.  Ranguildas,  the 
governor  of  the  province*  received  him  kindly,  and  gave 
him  an  army. 

This  wife  man  addreffed  him  in  the  following  manner: 

“ It  is  not  towards  the  north  where  vengeance  would  na- 
ff tu rally  call  thee,  that  thy  Heps  mull  be  directed.  Sol- 
u diers  enervated  by  the  pleafures  of  India,  could  not  with- 
“ out  temerity  attack  warriors  famous  for  their  courage 
*f  and  their  vi£tories.  Heaven  has  conducted  thee  to  the 
«f  banks  of  the  Indus,  in  order  to  fix  upon  thy  brow,  one 
« of  the  richeft  diadems  of  the  univerfe.  Call  thine  eyes 
ff  on  Indoftan.  That  empire,  torn  in  pieces  by  the 

inceffant  wars  of  the  Indians  and  Patan.s,  calls  for  a 
ff  mailer.  It  is  in  thofe  delightful  regions  that  thou 
“ mull  eftablilh  a new  monarchy,  and  rai.fe  thy  glory 
<«  equal  to  that  of  the  formidable  Tamerlane. 

This  judicious  advice  made  a Itrong  impreffion  on  the 
mind  of  Babar.  A plan  of  ufurpation  was  traced  out 
without  lofs  of  time,  and  purfued  with  activity  and  IkilL 
Succefs  attended  the  execution.  The  northern  provinces, 
not  excepting  Delhi,  fubmitted  after  fome  relillance,  and 
thus  a fugitive  monarch  had  the  honour  of  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  power  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  which  fufiblls  to 
this  day. 

The  prefervation  of  this  conquell  required  a form  of 
government.  That  which  Babar  found  eliablilhed  in  In- 
dia was  a kind  of  defpotifm,  merely  relative  to  civil  mat- 
ters, tempered  by  culloms,  forms  and  opinion;  in  a word, 
adapted  to  that  hiildnefs  which  thefe  nations  derive  from 
the  influence  of  the  climate,  and  from  the  more  powerful 
influence  of  religious  tenets.  To  this  peaceable  conllitu- 
tion,  Babar  fubllituted  a violent,  and  military  defpotifm, 
fuch  as  might  be  expe&ed  from  a conquering  and  barba- 
rous nation. 
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Ranguildas  was  long  witnefs  to  the  power  of  the  new- 
fovereign,  and  exulted  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  own  councils. 
The  recollection  of  the  fteps  he  had  taken  to  place  his  ma- 
iler’s fon  upon  the  throne,  filled  his  foul  with  heart-felt 
fatisfadlion.  One  day,  as  he  was  praying  in  the  temple,  he 
heard  a Banian,  who  flood  by  him,  cry  out,  ee  O God  ! 
*c  thou  feefl  the  fufferings  of  my  brethren.  We  are  a prey 
te  to  a young  man  who  confiders  us  as  his  property,  which 
“ he  may  Tquander  and  confume  as  he  pleafes.  Among 
“ the  many  children  who  call  upon  thee  from  thefe  vaft 
“ regions,  one  oppreffes  all  the  reft : avenge  us  of  the 
“ tyrant;  avenge  us  of  the  traitors  who  have  placed  him 
**  on  the  throne,  without  examining  whether  he  was  a 
“ juft  man.” 

Ranguildas,  aftonilhed,  drew  near  to  the  Banian,  and 
faid  ; ct  O thou,  who  curfeft  my  old  age,  hear  me.  If  I am 
“ guilty,  my  confcience  has  milled  me.  When  I reftored 
<s  the  inheritance  to  the  fon  of  my  fovereign,  when  I ex- 
" pofed  my  life  and  fortune  to  eftablifh  his  authority, 
“ God  is  my  witnefs  that  I thought  I was  afting  in  con- 
formity  to  his  wife  decrees;  and  at  the  very  inftant 
“ when  I heard  thy  prayer,  I was  again  thanking  heaven 
“ for  granting  me,  in  my  latter  days,  thofe  two  greateft 
**  ofblefiings,  reft  and  glory.” 

“ Glory  ? cries  the  Banian.  Learn,  Ranguildas,  that 
<c  glory  belongs  only  to  virtue,  and  not  to  actions  which 
“ are  only  fpiendid,  without  being  ufeful  to  mankind. 
“ Alas ! what  advantages  did  you  procure  to  Indoftan, 
“ when  you  crowned  the  fon  of  an  ufurper  f Had  you 
“ previoufiy  examined  whether  he  was  capable  of  doing 
good,  and  whether  he  would  have  the  will  and  refolution 
“ to  be  juft  ? You  fay,  you  have  reftored  to  him  the  inheri- 
“ tance  of  his  fathers,  as  if  men  could  be  bequeathed 
“ and  poffefled  like  lands  and  cattle.  Pretend  not  to  glory* 
“ O Ranguildas ! or  if  you  look  for  gratitude,  go  and  feek 
“ it  in  the  heart  of  Babar;  he  owes  it  you.  You  have 

“ bought 
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bought  it  dear  enough  ; the  price  has  been  the  happi-  BOOK 
r<  nefs  of  a whole  nation.”  IV- 

Babar,  however,  whilft  he  was  bringing  his  fubje&s  ' “ * 

under  the  yoke  of  defpotifm,  took  care  to  limit,  its  autho- 
rity, and  to  draw  up  his  inftitutes  with  fo  much  force, 
that  his  fucceflors,  though  abfolqte,  could  not  poflibly 
be  urijuft.  The  prince  was  to  be  the  judge  of  the  people 
and  the  arbiter  of  the  ftate  • but  his  tribunal  and  his  council 
were  to  be  held  in  the  public  fquare.  Injuftice  and  ty- 
ranny love  darknefs  in  order  to  conceal  themfelves 
from  their  intended  victims . But  when  the  monarch’s 
actions  are  to  be  fubmitted  to  the  infpe&ion  of  his  fubje&s, 
it  is  a lign  he  intends  them  nothing  but  good.  Openly  to 
inful t a number  of  men  aflembled,  is  fuch  an  outrage  as 
even  a tyrant  would  blufli  at. 

The  principal  fupport  of  his  authority  was  a body  of 
four  thoufand  men,  who  ftiled  themfelves  the  firft  flaves  of 
the  prince.  Out  of  this  body  were  chofen  the  Omrahs, 
that  is  to  fay,  thofe  perfons  who  compofed  the  emperor’s 
councils,  and  on  whom  he  beftowed  lands,  diftinguilhed  by 
great  privileges.  Thefe  fort  of  pofieflions  always  reverted 
to  the  crown.  It  was  on  this  condition  that  all  great  offices 
were  given.  So  true  it  is,  that  defpotifm  enriches  its  flaves 
Only  to  ftrip  them. 

Great  intereft,  however,  was  made  for  the  place  of 
Omrah.  Whoever  afpired  to  the  government  of  a pro- 
vince, made  this  the  object  of  his  ambition.  To  prevent 
any  projects  the  governors  might  form  for  their  own  ag- 
grandizement or  independence,  they  always  had  overfeers 
placed  about  them,  who  were  not  in  the  leaft  fubjedt  to  them, 
and  who  were  commiflioned  .to  infpedt  the  ufe  they  made  of 
the  military  force  they  were  entrufted  with,  to  keep  the 
conquered  Indians  in  awe.  The  fortified  towns  were  fre- 
quently in  the  hands  of  officers,  who  were  accountable  to 
none  but  the  court.  That  fufpicious  court  often  fent  for 
the  governor,  and  either  continued  or  turned  him  out,  as 
Vol.  I.  ' G g it 
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it  happened  to  fuit  her  flu&uating  policy.  Thefe  vici'ffi- 
tudes  were  grown  fo  common,  that  a new  governor  com- 
ing out  of  Delhi,  remained  upon  his  elephant  with  his 
face  turned  towards  the  city,  waiting , as  he  faid,  to  fee 
his  fuccejfor  come  out. 

The  form  of  government,  however,  was  not  the  fame 
throughout  the  empire.  The  Moguls  had  left  feveral  In- 
dian princes  in  poffefiion  of  their  fovereignties,  and  even, 
with  a power  of  tranfmitting  them  to  their  dependents. 
They  governed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
though  accountable  to  a nabob  appointed  -by  the  court. 
They  were  only  obliged  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  conform  to- 
the  conditions  ftipulated  with  their  anceftors  at  the  time  of 
the  conqueft. 

The  conquering  nation  mull  not  have  committed  any  con- 
fiderable  ravages,  fince  it  does  not  yet  conftitute  more  than 
a tenth  part  of  the  population  of  India.  There  are  a hundred 
millions  of  Indians  to  ten  millions  of  Tartars.  The  two 
nations  have  never  intermixed.  None,  but  Indians  are 
farmers  and  artificers.  They  alone  live  in  the  country, 
and  carry  on  the  manufadures.  The  Mohammedans  are 
to  be  found  in  the  capital,  at  court,  in  great  cities,  in 
camps  and  armies. 

It  appears,  that  at  that  period  when  the  Moguls  en- 
tered Indoftan,  they  found  no  private  property.  All  the 
lands  belonged  to  the  Indian  princes ; and  it  may  eafily  be 
imagined  that  favage  conquerors  funk  in  ignorance  and' 
avarice,  did  not  redify  this  abufe,  which  is  the  utmoft- 
ftretch  of  arbitrary  power.  That  portion  of  the  lands  of 
the  empire  which  the  new  fovereigns  call  their  own,  was 
divided  into  large  governments,  which  were  called  fubah- 
fhips.  The  fubahs,  v/ho  were  entrufted  with  the  civil  and 
military ' government,  were  alfo  appointed  to  receive  the 
revenues.  This  they  committed  to  the  care  of  the  nabobs, 
whom  they  cftablilhed  throughout  their  fubahlhips ; and 

thefe 


immediate  buiinefs  it  was  to  cultivate  the  lands. 


ihefe  again  trufted  this  bufinefs  to  private  farmers,  whofe  BOOK 
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At  the  beginning  of  their  year*  which  is  in  June,  the 


a leafe.  They  drew  up  a deed,  called  jamabandi,  which 
ivas  depofited  in  the  chancery  of  the  province;  after 
which  the  farmers  went,  each  in  his  own  diftrift,  to  look 


for  hulbaridmen,  and  advanced  them  confiderable  fums 


to  enable  them  to  fow  the  ground.  After  harveft,  the 
farmers  remitted  the  produce  of  their  leafe  to  the  nabob’s 
officers.  The  nabob  delivered  it  to  the  fubah,  and  the 
fubah  poured  it  into  the  emperor’s  treafures.  The  leafes 
were  commonly  for  half  the  produce  of  the  land;  the 
bther  half  went  to  pay  the  charges  of  culture,  to  enrich 
the  farmers  and  to  feed  the  labourers:  In  this  fyiiem 
were  comprifedj  not  only  grain,  which  is  the  principal 
crop,  but  all  other  produaions  of  the  earth.  Betel,  fait; 
tobacco,  were  all  farmed  in  the  fame  manner. 

There  were  alfo  fbme  cuftom-houfes,  and  fome  duties 
uport  the  public  markets ; but  no  poll-tax,  or  any  tax  upon 
induftry.  It  had  not  entered  the  heads  of  thofe  arbitrary 
rulers,  to  demand  any  thing  of  men  who  had  nothing  left 
them.  The  weaver  fitting  at  his  loom,  worked  without 
folicitude,  and  freely  difpofed  of  the  fruit  of  his  labour. 

This  liberty  extended  to  every  kind  of  moveables: 
They  were  truly  the  property  of  private  perfons;  who  iyere 
not  accountable  to  any  perfon  for  them.  They  could  dif- 
pofe  of  them  in  their  life-time ; artd  after  their  death; 
they  devolved  to  their  offspring.  The  houfes  of  artificers; 
the  town-houfes  with  the  little  gardens  belonging  to  them, 
were  likewife  accounted  private  property.  They  were  he- 
reditary and  might  be  fold. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  the  buyer  and  feller  appeared  before 
the  Cothoal.  The  conditions  of  the  bargain  were  drawn 
up  in  writing,  and  the  Cothoal  affixed  his  feal  to  the  deed, 
to  make  it  authentic. 


The 
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The  fame  formality  was  obferved  with  regard  to  the 


purchafe  of  flaves  ; that  is,  of  thofe  unfortunate  men,  who,: 
under  the  preffure  of  poverty,  chofe  rather  to  be  in  bon- 
dage to  one  man  who  allowed  them  a fubuftence,  than: 
to  live  under  that  general  flavery,  in  which  they  had  no 
means  of  procuring  the  neceffaries  of  life.  They  then 
fold  themfelves  for  a fum  of  money,  and  this  was  tranf- 
acled  in  prefence  of  the  Cothoal,  that  the  mailer’s  pro- 
perty might  not  be  cohtelled. 

The  Cothoal  was  a kind  of  notary  public.  There  was' 
one  in  every  manufacture.  It  was  before  him  that  the 
few  deeds  were  tranfadled,  which  the  nature  of  fuch  a go- 
vernment would  admit  of.  Another  officer,  called  Jemi- 
dar,  decided  all  differences  that  arofe  between  man  and 
man,  and  his  decifions  were  almoft  always  definitive,  un- 
lefs  the  caufe  was  a very  important  one,  or  unlefs  the 
aggrieved  party  was  rich  enough  to  pay  for  having- 
it  reverfed  at  the  nabob’s  court.  The  Jemidar  \vas  like- 
wife  intrulied  with  the  police.  He  had  a power  of  inflict- 
ing flight  punifhments  ; but  all  capital  offences  were  re- 
ferved  for  the  judgment  of  the  nabob,  as  he  alone  had  a: 
right  to  pronounce  fentence  of  death. 

Such  a government,  which  was  no  better  than  a fubor- 
dinate  defpotifm  from  the  throne  down  to  the  meanelb 
officer,  could  have  no  other  fpring  than  a coercive  power 
conftantly  exerted.  Accordingly,  as  foon  as  the  rainy 
feafon  was  over,  the  monarch  quitted  his  capital  and  re- 
fided  in  his  camp.  The  nabobs,  the  rajas,  and  the  prin- 
cipal officers  were  ftrmmoned  to  attend  him,  and  in  this 
manner  he  proceeded  through  all  the  provinces  fucceffively 
in  warlike  pomp,  which  did  not,  however,  exclude  political 
craft.  One  great  man  was  often  employed  to  oppref? 
another.  The  moll  odious  refinement  of  defpotifm  is  that 
of  dividing  its  flaves.  Thefe  divifions  were  fomented  by 
informers,  publicly  kept  by  the  prince,  who  were  conti- 
nually fpreading  alarm  and  terror.  Thefe  informers  were 


always. 
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always  chofen  among  perfons  of  the  firft  rank.  Corrup-  B 
fion  is  then  at  its  height,  when  power  can  confer  nobi- 
lity on  what  is  mean. 

Every  year,  the  great  Mogul  fet  out  on  his  progrefs, 
more  as  a conqueror  than  as  a fovereign.  He  went  to  ad- 
minifter  juftice  in  the  provinces,  as  if  he  was  going  to 
plunder  them,  ..and  maintained  his  authority  by  a parade 
of  military  force,  which  makes  arbitrary  government  a 
perpetual  war.  This  manner  of  governing,  though  with 
legal  forms,  is  very  dangerous  for  the  monarch.  So 
long  as  the  people  feel  their  wrongs,  only  through  the 
channel  of  thofe  who  are  inverted  with  his  authority,  they 
only  murmur,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  fovereign 
js  ignorant  of  them,  and  would  not  fuffer  any  injuftice  if 
he  knew  it:  but  when  the  fovereign  gives  it  a fanCtion 
by  his  prefence  and  by  his  own  decirtons,.  then  all  confi- 
dence is  at  an  end  : the  deception  vanifhes  : he  was  a God; 
now  he  js  an  ideot,  or  a wicked  man. 

Nevertheless  the  Mogul  emperors  have  long  enjoyed, 
the  fuperftitious  idea  the  nation  had  conceived  of  their 
facred  chayaCter.  That  outward  pomp  which  captivates 
the  people  more  than  juftice,  becaufe  men  are  more  rtruck 
with  what  dazzles  their  eyes  than  vyith  what  is  beneficial 
to  them  ; the  richnefs  and  elegance  of  the  prince’s  court; 
the  grandeur  that  furrpunded  him  in  his  travels ; all  this 
kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the  people  thofe  prejudices  of  fer- 
vile  ignorance,  which  trembles  beford  the  idol  it  has  raifed. 
The  various  accounts  that  haye  been  tranfmitted  to  us  of 
the  luxury  of  the  moft  brilliant  courts  in  the  world,  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  oftentatious  pomp  of  the  Great 
Mogul  when  he  appears  before  his  fubje&s.  The  elephants, 
formerly  fo  dreadful  in  war,  but  which  are  become  ufelefs 
mafles  in  an  army  rtnee  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  fthefe 
immenfe  animals  that  are  unknown  in  our  climates,  give  an 
Artatic  monarch  an  air  of  grandeur,  of  which  we  have  no 
conception.  The  people  fall  proftrate  before  their  majertic 
G g 3 fovereign. 
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K fovereign,  who  fits  exalted  upon  a throne  of  gold,  all 
glittering  with  precious  ftones,  mounted  on  the  haughty 
animal,  who  proceeds  flowly,  proud  to  prefent  the  mailer 
of  a great  empire  to  the  refpeft  of  fo  many  Haves.  Thus 
by  dazzling  the  eyes  of  men,  or  infpiring  them  with  ter- 
ror, the  Moguls  preferred,  and  even  enlarged  their  con- 
quefts.  Aurengzebe  completed  them,  by  making  him- 
felf  mailer  of  the  whole  peninfula.  All  Indollan,  except- 
ing a little  flip  of  land  along  the  coal!  of  Malabar,  fub- 
mitted  to  that  fuperftitious  and  barbarous  tyrant,  who  had 
imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  father,  his  bro- 
thers, and  his  nephews. 

This  execrable  defpot,  had  made  the  Mogul  power  an 
objedl  of  delegation,  but  he  fupported  it  as  long  as  he 
lived.  At  his  death  it  fell,  never  to  rife  again.  The  un- 
certainty as  to  the  right  of  fuccefilon  was  the  firll  caufe 
of  the  disturbances  that  arofe  after  his  demife,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century.  Only  one  law  was  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  that  which  ena&ed  that  the  fcepter 
Ihonld  never  go  out  of  the  family  of  Tamerlane;  but  every 
emperor  was  at  liberty  to  chufehis  fuccefl’or,  without  being 
obliged  to  regard  the  degree  of  confanguinity.  This  indefi- 
nite right  proved  a fource  of  difcord.  Young  princes,  whofe. 
birth  entitled  them  to  expedl  the  crown,  and  who  frequently 
v.ete  at  the  head  of'  a province  and  an  army,  fupported 
their  claim  fword  in  hand,  and  paid  little  regard  to  the. 
will  of  a monarch  who  was  no  more.  This  happened  at 
the  death  of  Aurengzebe.  His  rich  fpoils  were  ftained 
with  blood.  In  thefe  convulfions  of  the  body  politic,  the 
Springs  that  reftrained  a militia  of  twelve  hundred  thou- 
fand  men  were  flackened.  Every  nabob  aimed  at  being 
independent,  at  increafing  the  contributions  raifed  upon 
the  people,  and  leflening  the  tributes  fent  into  the  efepe- 
ror’s  treafure.  No  longer  was  any  thing  regulated  by  law, 
all  was  carried  on  by  caprice  or  difturbed  by  violence. 

Th? 
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The  education  of  the  young  princes  promifed  no  re-  B 
medy  for  all  thefe  evils.  Left  to  the  care  of  women  till 
the  age  of  feven  years,  tutored  afterwards  in  fome  reli- 
gious principles,  they  went  and  fpent  in  the  foft  indul- 
gences of  a feraglio  thofe  years  of  youth  and  activity  which 
ought  to  be  employed  in  forming  the  man,  and  inftruding 
•him  in  the  knowledge  of  life.  They  took  care  to  enervate 
them,  that  they  might  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 
Confpiracies  of  children  againft  they:  -fathers  were  but  top 
common  ; to  prevent  thefe,  therefore,  the  children  were 
deprived  of  every  virtue,  left  they  lhauld  be  capable  of  a 
-prime.  Hence  that  fliocking  thought  of  an  oriental  poet, 
that  fathers,  whilji  their  fans  are  living , are  fondejl  of  their 
grandfons , becaufe  they  love  in  them  the  enemies  of  their 
,i enemies . 

The  Moguls  had  retained  frothing  of  thofe  hardy  man- 
ners they  had  brought  from  their  mountains.  Thofe  who 
were  advanced  to  high  offices,  or  had  acquired  Jarge  for- 
tunes, removed  their  habitations  according  to  the  feafons. 
In  thefe  more  or  lefs  delightful  retreats,  they  lived  in  houfes 
built  only  of  clay  or  earth,  but  the  infide  breathed  all  the 
Afiatic  indulgence  With  all  the  pomp  of  the  moft  cor- 
rupted courts..  Wherever  men  cannot  raife  a lading  for- 
tune, nor  tranfmit  it  to  their  pofterity,  they  make  hafte 
jo  crowd  all  their  enjoyments  in  the  only  moment  they 
can  call  their  own.  All  their  pleafures  and  their  very 
exiftence  are  paffed  away  in  the  midft  of  perfumes  and 


-women. 

The  Mogul  empire  was  in  this  ftateof  wetfknefs  and 

effeminacy  ' when  it  was  attacked  in  ,738,  by  the  famous 

Thames  Kouli-khan.  The  innumerable  militias  of  India 
were  difoerfed  without  refinance  before  a hundred  thoufand 
Perfiansl  as  thofe  very  Perf.ans  had  formerly  fled  before 
thirty  thoufand  Greeks  trained  up  by  Alexander.  Thames, 
entered  triumphantly  into  Delhi,  received  the  homage  of 
the  weak  Mahomed,  and  finding  the  monarch  full  mor« 
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ftupid  than  his  fubjefts,  he  fuffered  him  to  live  and  to 
reign,  united  to  Perfia  all  the  provinces  that  iuited  him ' 
and  returned  loaded  with  an  immenfe  booty,  the  fpoils 
of  Indoftan.  x 

Mahomed,  defpifed  by  his  conqueror,  was  ftill  more 
fo  by  his  fubjefts.  The  great  men  would  not  ferve  under 
a vaffal  of  the  king  of  Perfia.  The  nabobfhips  became 
independent,  only  paying  a final!  tribute.  In  vain  did  the 
emperor  declare  that  the  nabobs  Ihould  ftill  be  remove- 
able,  each  of  them  ftrove  with  all  his  power  to  make  his 
dignity  hereditary,  and  the  fivord  decided’every  quarrel. 
The  fubjedls  were  conftantly  at  war  with  their  mafter,  and 
were  not  confidered  as  rebels.  Whoever  could  afford  to 
pay  a body  of  troops,  pretended  to  a fovereignty.  The 
only  formality  obferved  was  to  counterfeit  the  emperor’* 
fign  manual  in  a firman  or  warrant  of  inveftiture.  It  was 
brought  to  the  ufurper,  who  received  it  on  his  kneesj 
This  farce  was  neceffary  to  impofe  upon  the  people,  who 
had  ftill  refpeft  enough  remaining  for  the  family  of  Ta- 
merlane, to  choofe  that  all  authority  Ihould,  at  leaft,  ap- 
pear to  proceed  from  it. 

Thus  did  difcord,  ambition  and  anarchy  rend  this  fine 
region  of  Indoftan.  Crimes  could  the  more  eafilv  be  con- 
cealed, as  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  grandees  never  to  write 
but  in  ambiguous  terms,  and  to  employ  none  but  obfcure 
■agents,  whom  they  difowned  when  they  found  it  neceffary. 
Murder  and  poifon  became  common  crimes,  which  were 
buried  in  the  dark  recedes  of  thofe  impenetrable  palaces, 
full  of  Satellites,  ever  ready  to  perpetrate  the  blackeff 
a&s  on  the  leaft  fignal  from  their  mafter.  < 

The  foreign  troops  that  were  called' in  by  the  contend-  ' 
mg  parties,  - completed  the  miferies  of  this  unhappy  coun- 
try. They  carried  off  all  the  riches  of  the  land,  or  obliged 
the  owners  to  bury  them  under  ground,  fo  that  the  trea- 
mres  amafied  for  fo  many  ages  gradually  difappeared.  A I 
general  dejedhon  enfued.  The  grounds  lay  fallow,  and  * 

the 
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toe  manufactures  flood  ftill.  The  people  would  no  longer  BOOK 
work  for  foreign  plunderers,  or  domeftic  oppreffors.  Want  IV‘ 
and  famine  were  foon  felt.  Thefe  calamities,  which  for 
ten  years  had  infefled  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  be- 
gan to  vifit  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  The  wife  Nizam- 
j^l-Muluck,  Su^ah  of  the  Decan,  was  now  no  more.  His 
prudence  and  talents  had  kept  that  part  of  India  which 
he  commanded  in  a flou'rilhing  ftate.  The  European  mer- 
chants were  appfcehenfive  that  their  trade  might  fail  when 
it  had  loll  that  fupport.  They  faw  no  refource  againfi  that 
danger,  but  to  have  a territory  of  their  own,  large  enough 
to  contain  a number  of  manufactures  fufficient  to  make  up 
their  ladings. 

Dupleix  was  the  fir  A who  confidered  this  as  a practica- 
ble fcheme.  The  war  had  brought  many  troops  to  Pon- 
dicherry, with  which  he  hoped  by  rapid  conquefts,  to 
procure  greater  advantages  than  the  riyal  nations  had  ob- 
tained by  a fteady  conduCt,  and  mature  deliberation. 

He  had  long  ftudied  the  character  of  the  Moguls,  their 
intrigues,  their  political  interefts.  He  had  acquired 
fuch  knowledge  of  thefe  matters,  as  might  have  been  fur- 
prizing  even  in  a man  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Delhi. 

Thefe  informations  deeply  combined,  had  convinced  him 
that  it  would  be  in  h-is  power  to  attain  a principal  influ- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  Indqftan,  poflibly,  to  manage  them 
as  he  pleafed.  His  daring  fpirit,  which  prompted  him  to 
attempt  more  than  he  was  able  to  perform,  gave  addi- 
tional ftrength  to  his  reflections.  Nothing  terrified  him 
in  the  great  part  he  propofed  to  aCt  at  the  diftance  of  fix 
thoufand  leagues  from  his  native  country.  In  vain  did  his 
friends  reprefent  to  him  the  dangers  attending  fuch  an 
undertaking;  he  confidered  nothing  but  the  glorious  advan- 
tage of  fecuring  to  France  a new  dominion  in  the  heart 
of  Afia ; to  enable  her  by  the  revenues  annexed  to  it,  to 
'defray  the  charges  of  trade  and  the  expences  of  fove- 
ieignty ; and  even  to  free  her  from  the  tribute  which  our 
' ' • • ■ luxury 
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luxury  pays  to  the  induftry  of  the  Indians,  by  procuring 
rich  and  numerous  cargoes,  which  fhould  not  be  bought 
with  any  exports  of  money,  but  from  the  overflowings  of 
.the  new  revenues.  Full  of  this  great  project,  Dupleix 
eagerly  feized  the  firft  opportunity  that  offered  to  put  it 
in  execution,  and  foon  took  upon  him  to  difpofe  of  the 
fubahfhip  of  the  Decan  and  the  nabobfhip  of  the  Car- 
natic, in  favour  of  two  men  who  were  ready  to  give  up 
any  thing  he  fhould  require. 

The  fubahfhip  of  the  Decan -js  a vice-royalty,  made 
up  of  feveral  provinces,  which  were  formerly  fo  many  inde- 
pendent Rates.  It  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Ganges.  The  fubah  has  the  infpe&ion  of  all  the  Indian 
princes  and  all  the  Mogul  governors  within  his  jurifdic- 
tion ; and  in  his  hands  are  depofited  the  contributions 
that  are  deftined  to  fill  the  public  treafure.  He  can  com- 
pel his  fubalterns  to  attend  him  in  all  military  expeditions 
he  may  think  proper  to  make  into  the  countries  under 
his  dominion,  but  he  mufl  not  march  them  into  a foreigqt 
territory,  without  an  exprefs  order  from  the  emperor. 

The  fubahfhip  of  the  Decan  becoming  vacant  in  1748, 
Dupleix,  after  a feries  of  events  and  revolutions,  in  which 
the  corruption  of  the  Moguls,  the  weaknefs  of  the  In- 
dians, and  the  boldnefs  of  the  French,  were  alike  con- 
spicuous, difpofed  of  it  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1751,  in  favour  of  Salabatzing,  a fon  of  the  late  viceroy. 

This  fuccefs  fecured  great  advantages  to  the  French 
Settlements  along  the  coaft  of  Coromandel;  but  Pondi- 
cherry was  a place  of  fuch  importance,  that  our  people 
thought  it  deferved  a particular  attention.  This  town, 
which  is  fituated  in  the  Carnatic,  has  fuch  conflant  and 
immediate  connedions  with  the  nabob  of  that  rich  diflrid, 
that  it  was  thought  advifeable  to  procure  the  government 
of  the  province  to  a man  whofe  affeftion  and  fubmifiion 
might- be.  depended  on.  The  choice  fell  upon  Chnndafaeb, 
a kinfman  of  the  ^te  nabob,  well  known  for  his  intrigues. 
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his  misfortunes,  his  warlike  exploits  and  his  fleaainefs  of  B O O JC 

;■  ' iv. 

temper.  ^ f 

In  return  for  their  fervices,  the  French  made  him  give 
up  an  immenfe  territory.  At  the  head  of  their  acquifi- 
tions  was  the  ifland  of  Seringham,  formed  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Caveri.  This  long  and  fertile  ifland  de- 
rives its  name  and  its  confequence  from  a Pagoda,  which 
is  fortified,  as  molt  great  buildings  are,  which  are  devoted 
to  public  worfhip.  The  temple  is  furrounded  with  feven 
fquare  inclofures,  at  the  diflance  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  from  each  other,  and  formed  by  pretty  high  Walls, 
which  are  proportionably  thick.  The  altar  hands  in  the 
center.  A fingle  monument  like  this,  with  its  fortifica- 
tions and  the  myfteries  and  riches  it  contains,,  is  more 
likely  to  enforce  and  perpetuate  a religion  than  a multi- 
plicity of  temples  and  priefls  difperfed  in  different  towns, 
with  their  facrifices,  ceremonies,  prayers  and  difcourfes, 
which  by  their  number,  their  frequent  repetition,  and 
their  being  performed  in  public,  are  apt  to  tire  the  people ; 
excite  the  contempt  of  enlightened  reafon ; occafion  dan- 
gerous profanations,  or  are  flighted  and  neglefted,  which 
the  priefls  dread  more  than  facrilege  itfelf.  The  priefls 
of  India,  as  wife  as  thofe  of  Egypt,  fuffer  no  flranger  to 
penetrate  into  the  Pagoda  of  Seringham.  Amidft  the 
fables  with  which  the  hiflory  of  this  temple  is  wrapped  up, 
probably,  fome  acute  phjlofopher  might,  if  he  was  admitted 
into  it,  trace  from  the  emblems,  the  form  and  conflrudlion 
of  the  edifice,  and  the  fuperflitious  practices  and  traditions? 
peculiar  to  that  facred  inclofure,  many  fources  of  inflruc- 
tion  and  an  infight  into  the  hiftory  of  the  remoteft  ages. 

Pilgrims  refort  thither  from  all  parts  of  Indoftan,  to  ob- 
tain abfolution  of  their  fins,  and  always  bring  an  offering 
proportionable  to  their  circumftances.  Thefe  gifts  were 
frill  fo  confiderable  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, as  to  maintain  forty  thoufand  men  in  a life  of  floth 
and  idlenefs,  Thefe  Bramins,  though  under  the  reftraints 

of 
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® K of  fubordination,  were  feldom  known  to  quit  their  retire- 
^ ment  for  the  more  buty  Scenes  of  intrigue  and  politics* 

Independent  of  other  advantages  which  the  French 
/enjoyed  by  the  acquisition  of  Seringhanj,  the  fituation 
gave  them  great  influence  over  the  neighbouring  countries. 


and  an  abfolute  command  over  the  kingdom  of  Tan- 
jour,  as  they  could  at  any  time  Stop  the  waters  that  were 
wanted  for  the  culture  of  their  rice. 

The  territories  of  Karical  and  Pondicherry  got  an  ac- 
cefilon  of  ten  leagues  each,  with  fourfcore  manufactures. 
If  thefe  acquisitions  were  not  So  considerable  as  that  of 
jSeringham  in  point  of  influence  over  public  affairs,  they 
were  much  more  fo  witji  regard  to  trade. 

But  this  was  a trifling  acquisition  compared  to  the  ter- 
ritory they  gained  to  the  north,  which  comprehended  the 
Condavir,  Mafulipatam,  the  ifland  of  Divi,  and  the  four 
provinces  of  Muftafanagur,  Elur?  Rajarnandry,  and  Chica- 
Lol.  Such  important  conceflions  made  the  French  mailers  of 
the  coafl  for  the  Space  of  fix  hundred  miles,  and  procured 
them  the  bell  linen  of  all  Indoflan.  It  is  true  they  werp 
to  enjoy  the  four  provinces  no  longer  than  they  fhould  fur- 
nifh  the  fubah  with  a Stipulated  number  of  troops,  and 


maintain  them  at  their  own  expence  ; but  this  agreement, 
which  was  only  binding  to  their  honefly,  gave  them  little 
concern.  Their  ambition  previously  Seized  upon  thofe  trea- 
sures that  had  been  heaped  up  in  thoSe  vaft  regions  for  fo 


many  ages. 


The  ambitiop  of  the  French,  and  .their  proje&s  of  con- 
queft,  went  much  further  Still.  They  purpofed.  to  obtain 
a ceffion  of  the  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  colonies,  and  to 
Seize  upon  the  triangular  Space  which  lies  between  Mafu- 
lipatam, Goa  and  Cape  Comorin. 

In  the  mean  time,  till  they  could  realize  thefe  brilliant 


chimeras  they  confidered  the  perfonal  honours  that  were 
lavished  upon  Dupleix  as  a preSage  of  the  greatell  pros- 
perity. It  is  well  known  that  every  foreign  colony  is  more 
or  lefs  odious  to  the  natives ; that  it  is  good  policy  to  en- 
deavour 
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deavour  to  IefTen  that  averfion,  and  that  the  fureft  way  to  B K 
attain  that  end,  is  to  conform  as  much  as  poffible  to  the  j 

cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  country.  This  maxim,  which 
is  true  in  general,  is  more  particularly  fo  in  countries  where 
the  people  think  but  little,  and  is  confequently  fo  in  India. 

The  French  commander,  who'  was  fond  of  the  Afiatic 
pomp,  had  no  obje&ion  to  this  conformity.  He  was  over- 
joyed when  he  faw  himfelf  invefted  with  the  dignity  of 
a nabob.  That  title  put  him  upon  a level  with  thofe 
whofe  prote&ion  he  folicit.ed  before,  and'  afforded  him  con- 
ftderable  opportunities  to  pave  the  way  for  thofe  great  revo- 
lutions he  meant  to  bring  about,  in  order  to  promote  the 
important  interefts  he  was  intrufted  with.  He  entertained 
ftill  greater  hopes  on  being  appointed  governor  of  all  the 
Mogul  poflefiions,  throughout  an  extent  little  inferior  to 
the  whole  kingdom  of  France.  All  the  revenues  of  thofe’ 
rich  provinces  were  to  be  depoftted  in  his  hands,  and  he 
was  accountable  to  none  but  the  S'ubah  himfelf. 

Though  thefe  agreements  entered  into  by  merchants 
could  not  be  very  pleating  to  the  court  of  Delhi,  they  were 
not  much  afraid  of  its  refentment.  The  emperor,  being 
in  want  of  men  and  money,  which  the  Subahs,  the  Nabobs, 
the  Rajas,  his  meaneft  delegates,  took  upon  themfelves 
to  refufe  him,  found  himfelf  affaulted  on  all  tides. 

The  Rajaputes,  defcended  from  thofe  Indians  whom 
Alexander  fought,  being  driven  out  of  their  lands  by  the 
Moguls,  took  fhelter  iri  feme  mountains  that  are  almoft 
inaccefhble.  Continual  difturbances  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  think  of  conquefts  ,v  but  in  the  intervals  of  their 
diffentions,  they  make  inroads  that  cannot  fail  of  harraf- 
' ling  an  empire  already  exhaufted. 

The  Patans  are  ftill  more  formidable  enemies.  Driven 
by  the  Moguls  from  molt  of  the  thrones  of  Indoftan,  they 
have  taken  refuge  at  the  foot  of  mount  Imaiis,  which  is  a 
branch  of  theCaucafus.  That  tituationhas  ftrangely  altered 
their,  manners,  and  given  them  a fiercenefs  of  temper 

which! 
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B OO  K which  they  had  not  in  a milder  climate.  War  is  their 
chief  employment.  They  ferve  alike  under  the  banners  of 
Indian  or  Mohammedan  princes  j but  their  obedience  is 
not  equal  to  their  valour.  Whatever  crime  they  may  have 
been  guilty  of,  it  is  dangerous  to  punifh  them,  for  they 
are  fo  vindiftive,  that  they  will  murder  when  they  are 
weak,  and  revolt  when  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  attempt 
a bold  ftroke.  Since  the  reigning  power  has  loft  its" 
ftrength,  the  nation  has  fhaken  off  the  yoke.  Not  many 
years  ago,  their  generals  carried  on  their  ravages  as  far 
as  Delhi,  and  dreadfully  plundered  that  capital. 

To  the  north  of  Indoftan  is  a nationj  but  lately  known* 
which  is  the  more  formidable  for  being  a new  enemy. 
This  peopie^diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Scheiks,  have  found 
means  to  free  themfelves  from  the  chains  of  defpotifm  and 
fuperftition,  though  furrounded  by  nations  of  flaves.  They 
are  laid  to  be  followers  of  a philofopher  of  the  Thibet; 
who  infpired  them  with  fame  notions  of  liberty,  and  taught 
them  Theifm  without  any  mixture  of  fuperftition.  They 
firft  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century; 
"but  were  then  confidered  rather  as  a fed  than  as  a nation. 
During  the  calamities  of  the  Mogul  empire,  their  number 
increafed  confiderably  by  apoftates  of  all  religions  who 
joined  with  them,  and  fought  fhelter  amongft  them  from 
the  oppreffions  and  fury  of  their  tyrants.  To  be  admitted 
of  that  fociety,  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  fwear 
implacable  hatred  againft  monarchy.  It  is  afferted,  that 
they  have  a temple  with  an  altar,  on  which  ftands  their 
code  of  laws,  and  next  to  it  a feeptre  and  a dagger.  Four 
old  men  areele&ed,  who  occafionally  confult  the  law,  which 
is  the  only  fupreme  power  this  republic  obeys.  The  Scheiks 
adually  pofiefs  the  whole  province  of  Punjal,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Moultan  and  the  Sindi,  both  banks  of  the 
Indus,  from  Caffunere  to  Tatta,  and  all  the  country  to- 
wards Delhi,  rrom  Labor  to  Serhend : they  can  raife  an 
army  of  fixry  thoufand  good  cavalry. 


But 
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But  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Mogul,  none  are,  per-  E 0^9  K 
haps,  fo  dangerous  as  the  Marattas.  This  nation,  of  t_,—v — 
late  fo  famous,  fo  far  as  the  obfcurity  of  their  origin  and 
hiftory  will  allow  us  to  conje&ure,  poffeffed  feveral  pro- 
vinces of  Indoftan,  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  fear 
or  the  arms  of  the  Moguls.  They  fled  into  the  moun- 
tains which  extend  from  Surat  to  Goa,  and  there  formed 
feveral  tribes,  which  in  procefs  of  time  united  into  one 
Itate,  of  which  Satarah  was  the  capital. 

Most  of  them  carried  vice  and  licentioufnefs  to  all  the 
exceffes  which  might  be  expected  from  an  ignorant  people, 
who  have  call  oft  the  yoke  of  prejudices,  without  fubflitut- 
ing  wholefome  laws  and  found  learning  in  their  ftead. 

Tired  of  laudable  and  peaceful  labours,  they  thought  of 
nothing  but  rapine.  Yet  this  was  confined  to  the  plunder- 
ing of  a few  villages,  and  robbing  of  fome  caravans,  till 
the  eoaft  of  Coromandel,  being  threatened  by  Aurengzebe, 
made  them  fenfible  of  their  ftrength,  by  imploring  their 
affiftance. 

Then  it  was  that  they  were  fe;en  coming  out  of  their 
hiding  places  in  the  rocks,  riding  on  fasall  ugly  horfes, 
but  ft  out  and  accuftomed  to  hard  fare,  to  difficult  roads 
and  to  exceffive  fatigue.  The  whole  accoutrement  of  a 
Maratta  horfeman  confifted  of  a turban,  a girdle,  and  a 
cloak.  His  provifions  were  a little  bag  of  rice  and  a 
leather  bottle  full  of  water.  Elis  only  weapon  was  an  ex- 
cellent fabre. 

Notwithstanding  the  affiftance  of  thefe  barbarians, 
the  Indian  princes  were  forced  to  bend  to  the  yoke  of 
Aurengzebe ; but  the  conqueror,  weary  of  contending' 
with  irregular  troops,  which  were  continually  ravaging 
the  newly  reduced  provinces,  determined  to  conclude  a 
treaty,  that  would  have  been  difhonourable  had  it  not 
been  dictated  by  neceffity,  which  is  ftronger  than  preju- 
dices, oaths  and  laws.  He  ceded  for  ever  to  the  Ma- 
rattas the  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Decan,  a 

fubahfhip. 


A 
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£ OO  K fubahfhip,  formed  out  of  all  his  ufurpations  in  the  pc- 


This  kind  of  tribute  was  regularly  paid  as  long  as 
Aurengzebe  lived.  After  his  death,  it  was  granted  of  * 
refufed  according  to  circumftances.  The  levying  of  it 
brought  the  Marattas  in  arms  to  the  remoteft  parts  of 
their  mountains.  Their  boldnefs  increafed  during  the 
anarchy  of  Indoftan.  They  have  made  the  empire  tremble ; 
they  have  depofed  monarchs;  they  have  extended  theif 
frontiers ; they  have  granted  their  protection  to  rajas  and 
nabobs  who  ftrove  to  be  independent,  and  their  influence 
has  been  unbounded. 

Whilst  the  court  of  Delhi  was  with  difficulty  contend- 
ing with  fo  many  enemies,  all  confpiring  to  effeCt  its  ruin, 

M.  de  Buffy,  who  with  a fmall  corps  of  French  troops  and  an 
army  of  Indians,  had  conducted  Salabatzing  to  Auren- 
gabad  his  capital,  laboured  to  eftablilh  him  on  the 
throne  where  he  had  placed  him.  The  imbecility  of  the: 
prince,  the  confpiracies  which  it  occafioned,  the  firmanS 
or  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  rivals,  and  other 
impediments  obftruCted  but  could  not  overturn  his  projects. 

By  his  means  the  prince  reigned  more  peaceably  under  the 
protection' of  the  French  than  could  have  been  expeCied, 
confidering  the  circumftances  of  this  fituation,  and  he  pre- 
ferved  him  in  an  abfolute  independence  on  the  head  of  the 
empire. 

Chundasaeb,  appointed  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  was 
not  in  fo  happy  a fituation.  The  Englilh,  ever  in  op- 
pofltion  to  the  French,  had  ftirred  him  up  a rival,  named 
Mohammed- Ali-Khan.  The  names  of  thofe  two  princes 
ferved  as  a pretence  for  carrying  on  a brifk  war  between 
the  two  nations : they  fought  for  glory,  for  wealth,  to 
lerve  the  pafiions  of  their  refpeCtive  commanders,  Dupleht 
and  Saunders.  Victory  declared  alternately  for  both1 
armies.  Succefs  would  not  have  been  fo  fluctuating,  had 
the  governor  of  Madrafs  had  more  troops,  or  the  governor 
or  Pondicherry  better  officers.  It  was  difficult  to  conjec- 
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ture  which  of  thefe  two  men,  who  were  both  of  the  fame  B 
inflexible  temper,  would  in  the  end  get  the  better ; but 
it  was  very  certain  that  neither  would  fubmit,  whillt 
he  had  a foldier  or  a rupee  left.  Nor  was  it  likely 
that  either  of  them  would  foon  be  reduced  to  this  extre- 
mity, notwithftanding  their  amazing  efforts,  becaufe  they 
both  found  fuch  refources  in  their  hatred  and  their  genius, 
as  even  the  moft  able  men  could  not  have  any  conception 
of.  It  was  evident  that  the  difturbances  in  the  Carnatic 
would  not  be  at  an  end,  unlefs  peace  was  firft  fettled  in 
Europe ; and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  flame  which  had 
been  confined  to  India  for  fix  years  might  fpread  further. 

The  minifters  of  France  and  England  obviated  this  danger, 
by  enjoining  the  two  companies  to  fix  certain  terms  of 
agreement.  They  made  a conditional  treaty,  which  began 
by  fufpending  all  hoftilities  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1755,  and  was  to  end  by  eftablifhing  between 
them  a perfedt  equality  of  territory,  of  ftrength  and  of 
trade,  on  the  coafts  of  Coromandel  and  Orixa.  This  fti- 
pulation  had  not  yet  received  the  fandtiofi  of  the  courts 
of  London  and  Verfailles,  when  greater  interefls  kindled 
a frefh  war  between  the  two  nations. 

The  news  of  this  great  contention,  which  began  in  Warsbe- 

North  America,  and  fpread  all  over  the  world,  reached  the  Eighth  Li 

Eaft  Indies  at  a time  when  the  Englifh  were  engap-ed  in  a French-  , 
w , ° The  French 

very  troublefome  war  with  the  Subah  of  Bengal.  Had  the  lofeall  their 

French  been  then  in  the  fame  ftate  they  were  fome  years  fetclemerus’ 
before,  they  would  have  united  their  interefls  with  thofp 
of  the  natives.  From  narrow  views  and  ill-judged  inte- 
refls, they  were  defiroiis  of  entering  into  a formal  con- 
vention to  fecure  the  neutrality  which  had  fubfifled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  during  the  laft  diflurbances. 

Their  rival  amufed  them  with  the  hopes  of  fettling 
this  regulation,  fo  long  as  they  wanted  to  keep  them 
in  a ftate  of  inadlion.  But  as  foon  as  their  fuccefles 
had  enabled  them  to  make  their  own  terms,  they  attacked 
Chandernagore,  The  taking  of  this  place  was  followed  by 
Vffc.  I.  H h the 
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BOOK  the  ruin  of  all  the  factories  dependent  upon  it,  and  put  the 
f Englifh  in  a condition  to  fend  men,  money,  provifions,  and 
flaps  to  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  where  the  French  were; 
juft  arrived  with  conliderable  land  and  fea-forces. 

These  forces,  deftined  to  protect  the  fettlements  of  their 
own  nation  and  deftroy  thofe  of  the  enemy,  were  more 
than  fufficienl  to  anfwer  both  thofe  purpofes.  The  only 
point  was  to  make  a proper  ufe  of  them ; but  they  fet 
out  wrong,  as.  will  plainly  appear  from  the  following 
obfervations. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  company 
poffeffed  on  the  coafts  of  Coromandel  and  Orixa,  Mafu- 
lipatam  with  five  provinces ; a large  fpace  round  Pondi- 
cherry which  had  long  had  but  a flip  of  fand  ; a domain 
nearly  as  large  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Karical ; and 
laftly  the  ifland  of  Seringham.  Thefe  poflefiions  made 
four  vaft  trails  of  country,  too  far  diftant  to  fupport  each 
other.  They  bore  the  marks  of  thewild  fancy  and  extravagant 
imagination  of  Dupleix,  who  had  made  thefe  acquifltions* 

The  error  of  this  policy  might  have  been  corre&ed. 
Dupleix,  who  made  amends  for  his  defeats  by  his  great 
qualities,  had  brought  matters  to  that  pitch  that  he  was 
offered  the  perpetual  government  of  the  Carnatic.  It  was 
the  moft  flourifliing  province  in  all  the  Mogul  empire.  By 
Angular  and  fortunate  circumftances,  it  had  been  governed 
fucceffively  by  three  nabobs  of  the  fame  family,  who  had 
been  equally  attentive  to  culture  and  induftry.  General 
felicity  had  heen  the  fruit  of  this  mild  and  generous  be- 
haviour, and  the  public  revenues  had  increafed  to  twelve 
millions  a.  A fixth  part  would  have  been  given  to  Sala- 
batzing,  and  the  reft  would  have  been  for  the  company. 

If  the  miniftry  and  the  dire&ion,  who  alternately  fup- 
ported  and  neglected  their  power  in  India,  had  but  been 
capable  of  a firm  and  fettled  refolution,  they  might  have 
fent  orders  to  their  agent  to  give  up  all  the  remote  con- 
quefts,  and  to  keep  to  that  important  fettlement.  It  wqs 
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alone  fufficient  to  give  the  French  a firm  eftablifiiment,  a B 
clofe  and  contiguous  ftate,  a prodigious  -quantity  of  mer- 
chandife,  provisions  for  their  fortified  towns,  and  reve- 
nues capable  oTmaintaining  a body  of  troops,  which  would 
have  put  them  in  a condition  to  defy,  the  jealoufy  of  their 
neighbours,  and  the  hatred  of  their  enemies.  Unfortu- 
nately for  them,  the  court  of  Verfailles  ordered  that  the 
Carnatic  fhould  be  refufed,  .and  affairs  remained  as  they 
were  before  that  .prop ofal. 

The  fituation  was  critical.  Dupleix  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  man  who. could fupport  himfelf  in  it,  or  in  his  ftead, 
the  famous  ofijcer  who  had  had  the  greateft  fhare  of  his 
confidence,  and  was  beft  acquainted  with  his  fchemes. 
The,  contrary  opinion  prevailed.  Dupleix  had  been  re- 
called. The-  general,  who  was  appointed  to  conduft  the 
Indian  war,  imagined  he  muft  demolifli  a ftru&ure  which 
ought  only  to  have  been  propped  up  in  thofe  troublefome 
times,  and  he  loudly proclaimed  his  intentions,  and  there- 
by added  to  the  imprudence  of  his  refolutions. 

That  man,  whofe  ungovernable  temper  could  never 
adapt  itfelf  to  circumftances,  had  received  from  nature 
no -qualities  that' fitted  him  for  command.  He  was' go- 
verned by  a gloomy,  impetuous  and  irregular  imagi- 
nation, fo  that  there  was  a perpetual  contraft  between 
Jhis  converfation  and  his  proje&s,  and  between  his  ac- 
tions and  his  proceedings.  Pafiionate,.  fufpicious,  jealous, 
and  pofitive  to  excefs,  he  created  an  uniyerfal  diffidence 
and  d ejection,  and  excited  animofities  never  to  be  fup- 
prefied.  His  military  operations,  his  civil  government, 
his  political  combinations,  all  bore  evident  marks  of  the 
confufion  of  his  ideas. 

The  evacuation  of  the  ifland  of  §eringham  was  the 
principal  caufe  of  th6  difafters  that  attended  the  war  with 
Tanjour.  Mafulipatam  and  the  northern  provinces 
were  loft,  from  having  given  up  the  alliance  of  Salabat- 
zing.  The  leff&r  powers  of  the  Carnatic,  who  no 
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the  Subah  of  the  Decan,  completed  the  general  ruin  by 


efpoufing  other  interefts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  fquadron,  though  fu- 
perior  to  the  Englilh,  with  which  it  had  engaged  three 
ieveral  times,  without  gaining  any  advantage  over  it,  at 


laft  was  obliged  to  leave  it  mafter  of  the  feas,  by  which 


the  lofs  of  India  was  decided.  Pondicherry,  after  ftrug- 


gling  with  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  was  forced  to 
furrender  on  the  15  th  of  January  1761.  Lallyhad,  the 


day  before,  corretted  a plan  of  capitulation  drawn  up  by 
the  council;  he  had  named  deputies  to  carry  it  to  the 
enemy’s  camp ; and  by  a contradi&ion  that  was  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  man,  he  gave  the  deputies  a letter  for  the 
Englilh  general,  in  which  he  told  him,  he  would  have  no 
capitulation , iecaufe  the  Englijh  were  that  kind  of  people 
that  they  would  not  adhere  to  it. 

In  taking  poffeflion  of  the  place,  the  conqueror  caufed 
hot  only  the  troops  that  had  defended  it,  but  all  the 
French  in  the  company’s  fervice,  to  be  fhipped  off  for 
Europe  ; and  not  fatisfied  even  with  that  revenge,  they  de- 
frayed Pondicherry,  and  made  that  noble  city  a heap  of  ruins. 

Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  fent  over  to  France, 
came  thither  enraged  at  having  loft  their  fortunes,  and 
feen  their  houfes  pulled  down  as  they  drew  off  from  the 
fhore.  They  filled  Paris  with  their  clamours ; they  de- 
voted their  governor  to  the  indignation  of  the  public; 
they  informed  againft  him  as  the  author  of  all  their  mife- 
ries,  and  the  foie  caufe  of  the  lofs  of  a flourilhing  colony. 
Lally  was  taken  up,  and  tried  by  the  parliament.  He  had 
been  -accufed  of  high  treafon  and  extortion ; of  the  firft 
he  was  acquitted*  and  the  fecond  was  never  proved ; yet 
Lally  was  condemned  to  lofe  his  head. 

Let  us  afk,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  what  his  crime 
was  that  it  fhould  be  punifhable  by  law?  The  awful 
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the  emotions  of  public  indignation.  The  law  alone 
muft  point  out  its  own  victims  j and  if  the  clamours  of 
a blind  and  incenfed  multitude  could  fway  with  the  judges 
to  pronounce  a capital  fentence,  the  innocent  might  fuf- 
fer  for  the  guilty,  and  there  would  be  no  fafety  for  the 
citizen.  In  this  point  of  view  let  us  examine  the  fentence. 

It  declares  that  Lally  Hands  convifted  of  having  betrayed 
the  inter ejls  of  the  king , of  the Jlate,  and  of  the  India  company: 
What  is  meant  by  betraying  of  interefts  ? What  law  is  there 
that  makes  it  death  to  be  guilty  of  . this  vague  and  in- 
definite crime  t No  fuch  law  either  does  or  can  exift. 
The  difgrace  of  the  prince,  the  contempt  of  the  nation, 
public  infamy,  thefe  are  the  proper  punilhments  for  the 
man,  who,  from  incapacity  or  folly,  has  not  ferved  his 
country  as  he  ought : but  death,  and  that  too  upon  a 
fcaffold,  is  deftined  for  crimes  of  a different  nature. 

The  fentence  further  declares  that  Lally  Hands  con- 
victed of  vexations , exactions,  and  ahufe  of  authority.  No 
doubt  he  was  guilty  of  thefe  in  numberlefs  inftances.  He 
made  ufe  of  violent  means  to  procure  pecuniary  aids  ; but 
this  money  was  put  into  the  public  treafure.  He  vexed 
and  oppreffed  the  citizens ; but  he  never  attempted  to  take 
away  their  lives,  or  to  injure  their  honour.  He  ereCted 
gibbets  in  the  market-place,  but  caufed  jiq  otie  to  be 
executed  upon  them. 

In  reality  he  was  a madman  of  a dark  and  dangerous 
caft ; an  odious  and  defpicable  man ; a man  totally  inca- 
pable of  command.  But  he  was  neither  guilty  of  public 
extortions,  nor  treafan ; and  to  ufe  the  exprefiion  of  a phi- 
lofopher,  whofe  virtues  do  honour  to  humanity,  every  one- 
ha  d a right  to  kill  Lally  except  the  executioner. 

The  misfortunes  that  befel  the  French  in  Afia  had  been 
forefeen  by  all  confiderate  men,  who  reflected  on  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  nation.  Their  morals  had  degenerated 
chiefly  in  the  voluptuous  climate  of  the  Indies.  The  wars 
which  Dupleix  had  carried  on  in  the  inland  parts  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  many  fortunes.  They  were  increafed 
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B k and  multiplied  by  the  gifts  which  Salabatzing  lavifhed 
» ^ i on  thofe  who  conduced  him  triumphant  into  his  capital, 

and  fettled  him  on  the  throne.  The  officers  who  had  not 
fhared  the  dangers,  the  glory  and  the  benefits  of  thofe 
brilliant  expeditions,  fought  to  comfort  themfelves  Under 
their  misfortune,  by  reducing  the  fipahis  to  half  the  num- 
ber they  were  allowed,  and  applying  their  pay  to  their 
own  benefit  which  they  could  eafily  do,  as  the  money  went 
through  their  hands.  The  agents  for  trade,  who  had 
not  thefe  refources,  accounted  to  the  company  but  for  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  profits  made  upon  the  European, 
goods  they  fold,  though  they  ought  to  have  been  all  their 
own,  and  fold  them  thofe  of  India  at  a very  high  price  which 
they  ought  to  have  had  at  prime  cod.  Thofe  who  were  in- 
truded with  the  adminidration  of  fome  pofleffion,  farmed 
it  themfelves  unc^r  Indian  names,  or  let  it  for  a trifle, 
upon  receiving  a handfome  gratuity ; they  even  frequently 
kept  back  the  whole  income  of  fuch  eftates,  under  pre- 
tence of  fome  imaginary  robbery  or  devaluation,  which  had 
made  it  impoffible  to  recover  it.  All  undertakings,  of 
what  nature  foever,  were  clandefiinely  agreed  upon  : they 
were  the  prey  of  the  perfons  employed  in  them,  who  had 
found  means  to  make  themfelves  formidable,  or  of  fuch  as 
were  mod  in  favour,  or  richeft.  The  folemn  abufe  that  pre- 
% vails  in  India,  of  giving  and  receiving  prefents  on  the 

conclufion  of  every  treaty,  had  multiplied  thefe  tranfac- 
tions  without  necefiity.  The  navigators  who  landed  in 
thofe  parts,  dazzled  with  the  fortunes  which  they  faw 
increafed  fourfold  from  one  voyage  to  another,  no  longer 
regarded  their  fhips,  but  as  they  were  a vehicle  to  waft  them 
to  traffic  and  wealth.  Corruption  was  carried  to  its  greateft 
height  by  people  of  rank,  who  had  been  difgraced  and 
ruined  at  home  ; but  who;  being  encouraged  by  what  they 
faw,  and  impelled  by  the  reports  that  were  brought  to  them, 
refolved  to  go  themfelves  into  Alia,  in  hopes  of  retrieving 
their  lhattered  fortunes,  or  of  being  able  to  continue  their 
irregularities  with  impunity.  The  perfonal  conduct  of  the 
4 directors 
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dire&ors  made  it  neceffary  for  them  to  wink  at  all  thefe 
diforders.  They  were  accufed  of  attending  to  nothing  in 
their  office  but  the  credit,  the  money  and  the  power  it  gave 
them.  They  were  accufed  of  giving  the  irioft  important 
pofts  to  their  own  relations,  men  of  no  morals,  applica- 
tion or  capacity.  They  were  accufed  of  multiplying  the 
number  of  factors  without  neceffity  and  without  bounds  to 
fecure  friends  in  the  city  and  at  court.  Laftly,  they  were 
accufed  of  furnifhing  themfelves  with  what  would  have 
been  bought  cheaper  and  better  in  other  places.  Whether 
the  government  did  not  know  of  thefe  exceffes,  or  had  not 
refolution  enough  to  put  a Hop  to  them,  they  were,  by  their 
blindnefs  or  their  weaknefs,  in  fome  meafure  accomplices' 
in  the  ruin  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  India.  They 
might  even  without  injuftice  be  charged  with  being  the 
principal  caufe  of  them,  by  fending  fuch  improper  per- 
fon-s  to  manage  and  defend  an  important  colony,  which 
had  no  lefs  to  fear  from  its  own  corruption  than  from  the 
Englifh. fleets  and  armies*. 

The  difaflers  of  the  company  abroad,  were  flill  aggra- 
vated by  their  fituation  at  home.  It  was  immediately 
thought  advifeable  to  lay  a fair  account  of  matters  before 
the' proprietors.  This  difcovery  alarmed  them  exceedingly, 
and  gave  rife  to  a hundred  different  fchemes,  all  equally 
abfurd.  They  haftily  paffed  from  one  to  another,  but  were 
too  full  of  uncertainty  and  diffidence  to  adop^  any.  The 
deliberations  were  carried  on  with  too  much  afperity, 
and  precious  moments  were  wafted  in  upbraidings  and 
inve&ives.  No  one  could  forefee  where  thefe  commotions, 
would  end,  when  a young  merchant  of  quick  parts,  and 
a clear  head  arofe.  They  liftened  to  him  ; when  the  florin 
immediately  fubfided,  and  frefh  hopes  began  to.  dawn. 
All  were  unanimous  in  -adopting  his  opinion.  The  com- 
pany, which  the  enemies  to  all  excluftve  privileges  wifhed 
to  fee  aboliftied,  ftqod  its  ground ; but,  it  was  put  upon  a 
better  footing- ; a circumftance  which  was  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary, 
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K Amongst  the  caufes  which  had  involved  the  company 
in  the  diftrefs  they  were  in,  there  was  one  which  had  long 
been  looked  upon  as  the  fource  of  all  the  reft ; which  was 
the  dependence,  or  rather  the  flavery,  in  which  the  go- 
vernment had  kept  that  great  body  for  near  half  a cen- 
tury paft. 

Ever  fincethe  year  1723,  the  court  enjoyed  the  power  of 
chufing  the  directors.  In  1730,  a commifiary  from  the 
king  was  introduced  into  the  adminiftration  of  the  com- 
pany. This  put  an  end  to  all  freedom  of  debate 
in  their  deliberations  ; there  was  no  longer  any  con- 
nexion between  the  adminiftrators  and  the  proprietors ; 
no  immediate  intercourfe  between  the  adminiftrators 
and  government.  All  was  direXed  by  the  influence 
and  according  to  the  views  of  the  courtier.  Secrecy, 
that  dangerous  veil  of  an  arbitrary  adminiftration,  con- 
concealed  all  their  operations ; and  it  was  but  in  1744, 
that  the  proprietors  were  called  together.  They  v/ere  em- 
powered to  name  fyndics,  and  to  call  a general  meeting 
once  a year;  but  they  were  not  the  better  informed  of  their 
affairs,  nor  more  at  liberty  to  direX  them.  The  power  of 
chufing  the  direXors  was  ftill  vefted  in  the  crown,  and 
inftead  of  one  commifiary,  the  king  chofe  to  have  two. 

This  gave  birth  to  two  parties.  Each  commifiary  had 
his  own  fcheme,  his  own  favourites,  and  ftrove  to  carry 
his  point.  Hence  arofe  divifions,  intrigues,  informations 
^nd  animofities,  which  had  their  center  at  Paris,  but  fpread 
as  far  as  India,  and  there  broke  out  in  a manner  fo 
fatal  to  the  nation. 

The  miniftry,  fhocked  at  the  fight  of  fo  many  abufes, 
and  weary  of  thofe  endlefs  contefts,  fought  for  a remedy. 
It  was  imagined  they  had  hit  upon  one,  by  appointing  a 
third  commifiary.  This  expedient  only  ferved  to  increafe 
the  mifchief.  Defpotifm  had  reigned  when  there  was  but 
one;  divifion  when  there  were  too;  but  from  the  mo- 
ment there  were  three,  all  was  anarchy  and  confufion. 
They  reduced  them  to  two,  and  endeavoured  to  make  them 
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agree  as  well  as  they  could;  and  even  in  1764  there  was  2 0 0 
but  one,  when  the  proprietors  clelired  that  the  company 
might  be  reinstated  in  its  original  conftitution,  by  reftor- 
ing  its  freedom. 

They  ventured  to  tell  the  government,  they  might  im- 
pute the  difafters  and  errors  of  the  company  to  themfelves, 
as  the  proprietors  had  not  been  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs : that  they  could  never  be  carried  on 
moft  advantageoufly  both  for  them  and  for  the  ftate,  till  this 
could  be  done  with  freedom,  and  till  an  immediate  inter- 
courfe  was  eftablifhed  between  the  proprietors  and  admi- 
niftrators,  and  between  the  adminiftrators  and  the  mi- 
niftry.  That  whenever  there  was  an  intermediate  perfon, 
the  orders  given  on  one  fide,  and  the  reports  .made  on  the 
other,  would  neceffarily,  in  palling  through  his  hands, 
take  a tintture  of  his  own  private  views  and  perfonal  will; 
fo  that  he  would  always  be  in  fail  the  true  and  foie  ad- 
miniftrator  of  the  company.  That  fuch  an  adminiflrator, 
often  deftitute  of  intereft,  or  knowledge  of  bufinefs,  would 
always  be  ready  to  faciifice  the  welfare  and  true  intereft  of 
trade,  to  the  tranfient  fhew  of  his  adminiftration,  and  to 
the  favour  of  placemen.  That  on  the  contrary,  every 
thing  might  be  expe&edfrom  a free  adminiftration  chofen 
by  the  proprietors,  adting  under  their  infpedtion,  and  in 
concert  with  them,  and  fubjett  to  no  fort  of  reftraint. 

The  government  was  fenfible  of  the  truth  of  thefe  rea- 
fons.  They  fecured  the  freedom  of  the  company  by  a 
folemn  edi£t;  and  the  fame  gentleman,  who  by  his  genius 
had  juft  given  it  a new  exiftence,  drew  up  a plan  of  tem- 
porary ftatutes,  for  a new  form  of  adminiftration. 

The  intention  of  thefe  ftatutes  was,  that  the  com- 
pany might  no  longer  be  ruled  by  men,  who  often  were 
not  worthy  to  be  its  fa&ors : that  the  government  might 
no  further  interfere  than  to  protedl  it : that  it  might  be 
alike  preferved  from  that  llavery  under  which  it  had  fo 
long  groaned,  and  from  that  Ipirit  of  myftery  which  had 
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perpetuated  its  corruption : that  there  fhould  be  a con- 
ftant  intercourfe  between  the  managers  and  the  propri- 
etors : that  Paris,  deprived  of  the  advantage  enjoyed  by 
the  capitals  of  other  commercial  nations,  of  being  a fea 
port,  might  acquire  a knowledge  of  trade  in  free  and 
peaceable  affemblies that  the  citizen  might  at  l’aft  form 
juft  notions  of  that  powerful  tie  that  links  all  nations  to- 
gether, and  by  informing  himfelf  of  the  fources  of  public 
profperity,  learn  to  refpeft  the  merchant  whofe  operations 
contribute  to  it,  and  to  defpife  the  profeflions  that  are 
deftr-uctive  of  it. 

These  wife  regulations  were  attended  with  happier  con- 
fequences  than  could  poffibly  be  expeCted.  A great  a&ivity 
was  obferved  on  all  fides.  During  the  five  years  that  the 
pew  adminiftration  lafted,  the  fales  produced  annually 
rS,ooo,ooo  a.  They  had  not  been  fo  confiderable,  even 
In  tKofe  times  which,  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  moft 
profperous;  for,  from  1726  to  1756  inclufively,  they  had 
amounted  to  no  more  than  437,376,284  livres  b,  which 
makes  upon  an  average,  in  peace  and  war,  14,108,913 
livres c a year. 


It  muft  be  confefied,  that  fince  the  year  1764,  the  pro- 
fits had  not  been  what  they  were  before.  The  difference 
between  the  purchafe  and  the  fale,  which  had  been  at  leaft 
cent,  per  cen't.  was  reduced  to  about  feventy  per  cent.  This 
diminution  of  profit  was  owing  to  the  want  of  ftock,  to. 
the  ruin  of  French  credit  in  India,  and  to  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  victorious  nation  that  had  lately'  fubdued 
thofe  diftant  regions.  . The  agents  fpr  the  company  were 
reduced  to  procure  money  and  goods  upon  the  hardeft 
terms.  They  drew  both  from  the  Englifh  merchants  who 
were  endeavouring  to  bring  over  to  Europe  the  immenfe, 
fortunes  they  had  amaffed  in  Afia. 

With  thefe  impediments,  and  under  thefe  difagreeable 
circumftances,  was  the  exclufive  privilege  of  trading  to  the 
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Eaft  Indies  exercifed,  when  the  government  thought  proper 
to  fufpend  it.  Let  us  now  examine  what  was  then  the 
fituation  of  the  company. 

Before  1764,  the  number  of  fhares  was  50,268.  At 
that  period  the  miniftry,  who,  in  1746,  1747  and  1748, 
had  given  up  to  the  proprietors  the  produce  of  the  fhares 
and  bonds  which  were  their  property,  relinquifhed  in  their 
favour  the  fhares  and  bonds  themfelvesj  to  the  number  of 
11,835  together,  to  indemnify  them  for  theexpences  they 
had  incurred  during  the  laft  war.  Thefe'  fhares  having 
been  cancelled,  there  remained  but  38,432. 

The  wants  of  the  company  obliged  them  to  make  a 
call  of  400  livres  a per  fhare.  Upwards  of  34,000  fhares 
paid  the  call.  The  4,000  that  did  not,  were  reduced,  by 
the  terms  of  the  edi£t  which  empowered  the  company  to 
make  it,  to  five  eights  of  the  value  of  thofe  which  had 
paid fo  that  by  this  operation,  the  number  was  reduced 
to  36,920  whole  fhares  and  fix  eighths.. 

The  dividends  on  the  fhares  of  the  French  company  a s 
of  all  other  companies-,  have  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  1722  it  was  too  livfes  b.  From  1723  to  1745' 
it  was  150°.  From  1746  to  1749  it  was  70 d.  From  1750 
to  1758  it  was  80  e.  From  1759  to  1763  it  was  40  f,  and 
in  1764  it  was  but  ZP  livres  £.  This  fhews  that  the  divi- 
dend, and  the  value  of  the  flock,  which  always  kept  pace 
with  it,  was  neceffarily  affe&ed  by  the  hazards  of  trade, 
and  the  fiu&uation  of  popular  opinion.  Hence  that  pro- 
digious rife  and  fall  in  the  price  of  the  fhares,  which  fell 
in  one  year  from  two  hundred  h to  ope  hundred  piftoles 1 ; 
then  rofe  to  i8po  livres  k,  and  foon  after  fell  to  700  b 
Yet  in  the  midft  of  thefe  revolutions,  the  flock  of  the 
company  was  much  the  fame.  But  this  is  a - calculation 
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B OQ  K which  the  public  never  makes.  It  is  determined  by  the 
— , circumftance  of  the  prefent  moment,  and  always  trufts  or 
fears  beyond  the  truth. 

The  proprietors,  who  were  expofed  to  fee  their  fortunes 
reduced  to  half  in  one  day,  would  no  longer  run  the  rifques 
of  fuch  a fituation.  In  laying  in  a frelh  ftock  to  trade 
with,  they  defired  to  fecure  the  remainder  of  their  for- 
tune in  fuch  a manner,  as  that  the  (hares  (hould  at  all 
times  bear  a fettled  price,  and  an  intereft  that  could  be 
depended  on.  The  government  fettled  this  matter  by  an 
edift  iffued  out  in  Auguft  1764.  The  XHIth  article  ex- 
prefsly  fays,  that  to  fecure  to  the  proprietors  a fettled  in- 
come independent  of  all  future  events  of  trade,  a fufficient 
fund  (hould  be  detatcjied  from  that  portion  of  the  contratt 
which  was  then  free,  to  fecure  to  every  (hare  a capital  of 
3600  byres  a,  and  an  interft  of  So  byres  b,  and  that  neither 
that  inter ejl  nor  that  capital  Jhould , in  any  cafe  or  for  any 
caufe  whatfoever,  he  anfwerable  for  fuch  engagements  as 
the  company  might  enter  into  after  the  date  of  this  edifi. 

^ The  company  therefore  owed  for  36,920  (hares  and  fix 
eighths,  at  the  rate  of  80  livres  c per  ihare,  an  intereft 
amounting  to  2,953,660  livres  They  paid  for  their 
feveral  coptrafts  2,727,506  livrps  e,  which  made  ip  all 
5,681,166  livres  f of  perpetual  annuities.  The  life  annu- 
ities amounted  to  *,074,899  livres  B.  The  fum  total  of 
all  thefe  annual  payments  was  then  8,756,065  ljyres  h." 
How  the  company  railed  riuoney  to  anfwer  thefe  feveral 
demands  (hall  be  the  fubje&  of  our  next  inquiry. 

That  great  body,  far  too  deeply  concerned  in  Law’s 
fcheme,  had  advanced  him  90,000,000,  of  livres  K When 
the  ca^aftrophe  happened,  the  government  made  over  to 
them  in  payment  the  exclufive  (ale  of  tobacco,  which 
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then  brought  in  three  millions  a a year  ; but  they  were  left  B 
without  a capital  to  trade  upon.  This  kept  them  in  a 
ftate  of  ina&ion  till  1726,  when  the  government  came  to 
their  fuccour.  The  rapid  progrefs  they  made  aftonilhed 
all  nations,  and  they  bid  fair  for  furpaffing  the  moft 
flourifhing  companies.  This  opinion,  which  was  the 
general  one,  emboldened  the  proprietors  to  complain  that 
their  dividends  were  not  doubled  and  trebled.  They 
thought,  and  fo  did  the  public,  that  the  king’s  treafury 
was  enriched  with  their  fpoils.  The  profound  fecrecy  with 
which  every  thing  was  carried  on,  greatly  ftrengthened 
thefe  furmifes. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land in  1744  diffolved  the  charm.  The  miniftry,  too  much 
embarrafled  in  their  own  affairs  to  think  of  doing  any 
thing  for  the  company,  left  it  to  fhift  for  itfelf.  Then, 
indeed,  every  body  was  furprized  to  fee  that  Coloffus  ready 
to  fall,  which  had  never  yet  nriet  with  any  fhock,  and 
whofe  greateft  misfortune  had  been  the  lofs  of  two  fhips  of 
a moderate  value.  The  company  was  undone,  had  not 
the  government  in  1747,  declared  itfelf  their  debtor  in 
the  fum  of  180,000,000  of  livres  b,  and  engaged  to  pay 
them  the  intereft  of  that  fum  for  ever,  at  five  per  cent. 
This  engagement,  which  was  in  lieu  of  the  exclufive  fate 
of  tobacco,  is  fo  important  a point  in  hiftory,  that  it 
would  not  be  fufficiently  elucidated,  if  we  did  not  take 
up  the  matter  further  back. 

The  ufe  of  tobacco,  which  was  introduced  into  Europe 
after  the  difcovery  of  America,  made  no  very  rapid  pro- 
grefs in  France.  The  confumption  was  fo  fmall,  that  the 
firft  leafe,  which  began  the  firft  of  December  1674,  and 
ended  the  firft  of  Oftober  1680,  brought  in  but  500,000 
livres c to  the  government  the  two  firft  years,  and  600,000  d 
the  four  laft  ; though  the  right  of  ftamping  pewter  had 
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been  joined  to  this  privilege.  This  farm  was  confounded 
with  the  general  farms  till  1691,  when  it  ftift  remained 
united  to  them,  and  was  rated  at  1,5  00,000  livres  a a year. 
In  1697*  it  became  onee  more  a feparate  farm  on  the 
fame  terms,  till  1709,  when  it  was  increafed  to  100, pqo 
livres  b more,  till  1715.  It  was  then  renewed  for  fhrpe 
years  only.  The  two  firft  years  were  to  bring  in  2,, 000,000 
of  livres  s and  the  laft  200,  opo  i more.  At  that  period, 
it  was  increafed  to  4,020,000  livres  ^ a year  5-  but  -this 
lafted  only  from  the  firft  of  Q&oher  1718  to  the  firft  - of 
June  1720.  Tobacco  then : becaipe  a mercantile  commo- 
dity all  over  the  kingdom,  and  continued  fo  till  the  firft 
of  September  j 72 1.  During  -jthis  ftiort  interval,  private 
people  laid  in  fuch  a ftock,  that  when  it  came  to  be  farmed 
out  again,  it  could  be  done  but  at  a moderate  price.;  This 
leafe,  which  was  the  eleventh,  was  for  nipe  years,  to  com- 
mence on  the  firft  of  September  1721,  to  the  firft  of  O Ro- 
be r 1 7 3°*  The  farmers  were  to  give  1,300,000  livres,' ■-£ for 
the  firft  thirteen  months ; i,fioo,ooo  S for  each  of  the  laft 
fix  years;  .2,560,000  h for  the  third,  and  3,000,000 1 for 
each  of  the  laft  fix  years.  This  agreement  did.  not  take 
place,  becaufe  the  India  company,  to  whom,  the  govern- 
ment owed  90,000,000  livres -vyhich  had  beep  deppfited 
in  the  royal  treafury  in  1717,  demanded  the  farm  .of  to- 
bacco, which  had  then  been  made  over  to  them-  for  eyer. 


and  which,  from  particular  events,  they  had  neverybt  en- 
joyed. Their  petition  was  foUnd  to  be  juft,  and.  they 
obtained  what  they  fo  warmly  folicited. 

They  managed  this  farm  them felves,  from  the  firft  of 
Oflober  1723,  to  the  laft  day  of  September  1730.  The 
produce  during  this  fpace  was  50,083,967  livres  11  fous 
9 deniers1;  which  made  7,154,852b  10s.  3d.111  a year ; out  of 
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charges  of  preparing  the  land. 

These  charges  were  fo  enormous,  that  it  was  thought 
the  bufinefs  which  grew  every  day  more  confiderable, 
would  he  better  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers-general,  who 
would  do  it  at  lefs  expence  by  means  of  the  clerks  they 
employed  for  other  purpofes.  The  company  .accordingly- 
leafed  it  for  eight  years.  They  engaged  to  pay  7,500,000 
livresb  for  each  of  the  firfi:  four  years,  and  8,00.0, 00a c for 
each  of  the  four  laft.  This  leafe  went  on  upon  the  fame 
footing  till  the  month  of  June  1747,  and  the  king  pro- 
mifed  to  account  with  the  company  for  the  inyreafe  of 
the  produce,  as  foon  as  it  fhould  be  known  and  afcertained. 

At  this  period,  the  king  united  the  tobacco  farm  to 
his  other  duties,  creating  and  alienating,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
company,  an  annuity  of  nine  millions  d for  ever,  upon  a 
capital  of  a hundred  and  eighty  millions  ,e.  This  large 
compenfation  was  thought  to  be  due  to  them  for  the  old 
debt  of  ninety  millions  f $ for  the  overplus  of  the  profit 
upon  the  tobacco  farm,  from  1738  to  1747;  .and  to  in- 
demnify them  for  the  expences  of  the  negro  trade,  the 
lofl'es  they  had  fuftained  during  the  war,  their  giving  up 
the  exclufive  privilege  of  the  trade  to  St.  Domingo,  and 
the  lofs  of  the  ton  duty,,  which  had  been  ' fufpended 
ever  Imce  the  year  1731.,  Yet. this, compenfation  has  been 
thought  inadequate  by  home  of  the  proprietors,/  who  have 
found  out  that  ever  fince.  the  year  ■ 1758,  upwards  of 
1 1 ,700,000  pound  weight  of  tobacco  have  been  annually 
fold  in  the  kingdom  at  three  livrcs  g a pound,  though  it 
had  been. bought  for  twenty-feven.livres  h a hundred. 

The  nation  is  of  a very  different  opinion.  The  mana- 
gers, who  prevailed  upon  government  to  ..acknowledge  fo 
large  a debt,  have  been  accufed  of  facrificing  the  intereft 
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of  the  public  to  that  of  a private  fociety.  A writer  who  in 
our  days  fhould  examine  whether  this  accufation  was  well 
or  ill  grounded,  would  pafs  for  an  idle  man.  Such  a dif- 
cuffion  would  be  altogether  needlefs,  fince  every  circum- 
ftance  of  this  tranfadiion  has  been  made  public.  It  will  be 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  it  was  with  the  nine  millions*  a 
year  improperly  facrificed  by  the  Hate,  that  the  company 
was  enabled  to  anfwer  the  demand  of  8,756,065  livres  b with 
which  it  was  charged,  fo  that  the  overplus  that  remained 
to  them  amounted  to  about  244,000  livres  c of  net  revenue. 

It  is  true  they  had  private  fimple  contraft  debts  to  the 
amount  of  74,505,000  livres d,  but  they  had  in  trade,  or 
in  debts  to  call  in,  70,733,000  livres  ej  a fum  nearly  fufE- 
cient  to  balance  their  accounts. 

Their  only  riches  confifted  therefore  in  moveable  and 
unmoveable  effedts,  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty  mil- 
lions f,  and  the  profpedt  of  the  extin&ion  of  the  life  annui- 
ties, which  in  time  muft  bring  in  three  millions  2 a year. 
The  adlual  value  of  this  article  might  be  reckoned  equal  to 
a clear  capital  of  thirty  millions  h. 

Independent  of  thefe  properties,  the  company  enjoyed 
fome  very  beneficial  rights.  The  exclufive  fale  of  coffee 
had  been  granted  them  ; but  as  public  utility  required  that 
an  exception  fhould  be  made  in  1736,  with  regard  to 
coffee  imported  from  the  American  iflands,  they  had,  by 
way  of  compenfation,  a yearly  fum  of  50,000  livres 
which  was  always  duly  paid.  Even  the  privilege  for  Mocha 
coffee  was  cancelled  in  1767,  the  government  having  al- 
lowed the  importation  of  that  of  the  Levant.  The  com- 
pany obtained  no  indemnification  on  this  account. 

They  had  met  with  a worfe  difappointment  the  year 
before.  In  1720  they  had  been  inverted  with  the  foie 
.right  of  tranfporting  flaves  to  the  American  colonies. 
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7 This  fyfterfl  foon  appeared  to  be'  erroneous,  and  it  was  B 0^0  K 
agreed  that  all  the  merchants  in  the  kingdom  fhould  be  at  ^ 
liberty  to  carry  on  the  Have  trade,  upon  condition  of 
adding  a piftole3  per  head  to  the  thirteen  livresb  granted 
out  of  the  royal  treafury;  Suppofmg  that  15,000  negroes 
were  difpofed  of  every  year  in  the  French  iflands, ’ this 
made  a clear  income  of  345,000  livresc  for  the  company. 

This  bounty,  which  was  allowed  them  for  a "trade  they 
were  not  concerned  in*  was  taken  off  in  1767,  and  was 
made  up  to  them  by  a more  reafonable  equivalent. 

At  the  firft  formation  of  the  Company  they  had  ob- 
tained a gratuity  of  50  livresd  upon  every  ton  of  goods 
they  fhould  export,  and  of  75 e upon  every  ton  they 
fhould  import  from  abroad.  The  miniftry,  upon  the  fup- 
preffion  of  the  bounty  upon  negroes*  increafed  the  gra- 
tuity upon  every  ton  exported  to  75  livresf,  and  upon  every 
ton  imported  to  80S.  If  we  rate  both  at  6000  tons  a 
year,  we  fhall  find  a produce  of  above  a million  h for  the 
Company,  including  the  50,000  livresi  they  received 
upon  the  coffee. 

Whilst  the  income  of  the  company  remained  entire, 
their  expences  were  leflened.  By  the  edift  of  1764  the 
iflands  of  France  and  Bourbon  were  become  the  property 
of  the  government,  who  engaged  to  fortify  and  defend 
them.  By  this  arrangement  the  company  was  exonerated 
of  two  millions14  a year,  without  the  leaft  detriment  to  the 
iexclufive  trade  they  enjoyed  in  thofe  two  iflands. 

With  all  thefe  feemingly  profperous  circumflances  the 
debts  of  the  c pany  were  daily  increafing.  This  mull 
inevitably  happen*  as  their  income,  together  with  the 
profits  of  their  trade,  was  not  fufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences of  carrying  it  on,  and  the  charges  annexed  to 
. the  crown,  which  amounted  together  to  eight  mil- 
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B ^v0  K ^onsa  a year*  They  might  even  exceed  *this,  as  by 
«,,  — t — L‘  their  nature  they  were  fufceptible  of  endlefs  increafe, 
according  to  the  political  views  of  government,  which  is 
the  foie  judge  of  their  importance  and  neceffity. 

In  fo  unfortunate  a fituation,  the  company  could  not 
poffibly  fupport  itfelf  without  the  afliftan.ce  of  government. 
But  for  fome  time  paft  the  council  of  Lewis  XV.  had  ap- 
peared to  be  very  indifferent  about  the  exiftence  of  that 
great  body.  At  laft  an  arret  of  council  was  iffued,  bearing 
date  the  13th  of  Auguft  1769,  by  which  the  king  fufpended 
the  exclufive  privilege  of  the  India  Company,  and  granted 
to  all  his  fubjeCts  the  liberty  of  navigating  and  trading 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  However,  in  granting 
this  unexpected  freedom,  the  government  thought  proper 
to  lay  it  under  fome  reftraint.  The  arret  which  opens  this 
new  track  to  private  navigators,  requires  them  to  pro- 
vide themfelves  with  paffports,  which  are  to  be  freely 
given  by  the  adminiftrators  of  the  India  Company.  It 
obliges  them  to  make  their  returns  to  Port  l’Orient,  and 
no  where  elfe.  It  eftablifhes  a duty  by  way  of  indulto 
on  all  goods  imported  from  India;  which,  by  a fecond 
arret  of  council  iffued  on  the  fixth  of  September  fol- 
lowing, Was  fixed  at  five  per  cent,  on  all  goods  coming  from 
India  and  China,  and  at  three  per  cent,  upon  all  commodi- 
ties of  the  growth  of  the  iflands  of  France  and  Bourbon. 

The  arret  of  the  13th  of  Auguft,  by  only  fufpending 
the  privilege  of  the  company,  feemed  to  leave  to  the  pro- 
prietors the  power  of  refuming  it : but  as  they  faw  no  pro- 
bability of  ever  being  able  to  do  thi  they  wifely  de- 
termined to  liquidate  their  concerns  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  fecure  their  creditors,  and  the  remains  of  their  own 
fortunes. 

For  this  purpofe  they  offered  to  give  up  to  the  king 
all  the  company’s  fhips,  thirty  in  number ; all  the  ware- 
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houfes  and  'other  buildings  belonging  to  them  at  port 
TOrient  and  in  India;  the  property  of  their  fa&ories 
with  the  manufactures  dependent  on  them;  all  naval  and 
military  ftores ; and  laftly,  eight  hundred  flaves  which  they 
had  referved  in  the  illands.  All  thefe  articles  were  va- 
lued at  thirty  millions  a by  the  proprietors,  who  at  the 
fame  time  demanded  the  payment  of  16,500,000  livres  b 
which  were  due  to  them  by  the  government. 

The  king  agreed  to  the  propofal,  but  chofe  to  leflen 
the  purchafe  money  : not  that  the  effeCts  were  not  of  Hill 
greater  value  whilft  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
company;  but  being  made  over  to  the  government,  they 
brought  an  additional  incumbrance  upon  it.  So  that  ififtead 
of  46,500,000  livres  c which  the  proprietors  demanded, 
the  prince,  to  clear  all  accounts  with  them,  created  a per- 
petual annuity  for  their  benefit  of  1,200,000  livres  d,  upon 
a capital  of  thirty  millions  e.  The  edi£t  for  that  purpofe 
Was  iffued  out  in  January  1770. 

This  new  contract  the  company  mortgaged  for  twelve 
millions  f which  they  borrowed  upon  life  annuities  at  ten 
per  cent,  and  by  a lottery  in  February  following.  This 
money  was  borrowed  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  engage- 
ments they  had  entered  into  when  they  undertook  the 
laft  expeditions ; but  it  was  infufficient : fo  that  finding 
themfelves  utterly  unable  to  raife  more,  the  proprietors, 
at  their  meeting  on  the  7th.  April  1770,  made  over  their 
whole  property  to  the  king,  except  the  capital  that  had 
been  mortgaged  to  the  lhares. 

The  principal  articles  comprized  in  this  ceffion,  con- 
filled  in  the  abolition  of  4,200,000  livres  g in  life  annui- 
ties; of  that  part  of  the  contract  of  nine  millions ll  which 
exceeded  the  capital  of  the  fhares ; of  the  hotel  of  Pa- 
ris; of  the  India  goods  expeCted  home  in  1770  and 
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1771,  fuppofed  to  be  worth  26,000,000  of  livres  a;  and 
laftly,  of  three  or  four  millions  b of  debts  to  be  called 
in,  from  debtors  who  were  moftly  folvent,  in  India,  in 
* the  ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  at  San  Domingo. 
The  proprietors  engaged  at  the  fame  time  to  furnifh  the 
Ling  with'  a fum  of  14,768,000  livres  G,  to  be  raifed  by 
way  of  a call,  which  was  fixed  at  400  livres  d per  fhare. 
The  government,  in  accepting  thefe  feveral  offers,  engaged 
on  their  part  to  pay  -all  the  perpetual  and  life  annuities 
which  the  company  was ' bound  to  pay ; all  their  other 
engagements,  amounting  to  about  forty-five  millions  ej 
all  the  penfions  and  half-pays  granted  by  the  company, 
amounting  to  80,000  livres f a-year ; laffly,  to  ftand  to  all 
the  charges  and  rifques- attending  a liquidation  that  muff 
iteceffarily  laft  fome  years. 

The  capital  of  each  ffiare,f  which  by  the  editft  of  Auguft 
1764,  had  been  fixed  at  1600  livres  g,  bearing  an  intereft 
of  80  livres  b,  the  king  now  raifed  to  2500  livres*,  bearing 
intereft  125  livres  k a-year.  The  new  intereft  was  made 
fubjed  to  a deduction  of  a tenth,  and  it  was-agreed  that 
this  deduction  fhoufd  be  annually  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ing off  of  the  fhares  by  lot,  on  the  footing  of  their  Capital 
of  2500  livres1;  fo  that  the  intereft  on  the  fhares  thus 
paid  off,  would  increafe  the  finking  fund  till  the  whole  of 
the  fhares  was  finally  paid  off. 

These  refpe&ive  conditions  are  recorded  in  an  arret 
of  council,  of  the  8 th  of  April,  including  a report  of  the 
deliberations  held  the  day  before  in  a general  meeting  of 
the  proprietors,  and  confirmed  by  letters  patent  bearing 
date  the  22d  of  the  fame  month.  In  confequence  of  thefe 
agreements,  the  call  has  been  paid,  the  drawing  for  the 
reimburfement  of  the  fhares,  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  has  been  made  every  year,  and  the  fim- 
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pie  contradl  debts  of  the  company  have  been  duly  paid  B CM)  K 
when  their  time  was  elapfed.  <— -y-— 

From  all  thefe  particulars,  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  frame 
an  idea  of  the  a&ual  mode  of  exiflence  of  the  India  com- 
pany, and  of  the  legal  flate  of  the  trade  they  carried  on. 

This  company  which  at  prefent  has  no  property,  no  bufi- 
nefs,  no  objedl,  cannot  however  be  confidered  as  being, 
utterly  deftroyed,  fince  the  proprietors  have  referved  the 
joint  flock  that  was  mortgaged  for  their  fhares ; and  that 
they  have  a common  chefl,  and  deputies  to  fuperintencj 
their  interefls.  On  the  other  hand,  their  charter  has 
been  fufpended ; but  it  is  only  fufpended,  and  is  not  in- 
cluded amongfl  the  articles  which  the  company  has  ceded 
to  the  king..  The  law  by  which  it  was  granted  is  ftill  in 
force  ; and  the  fhips  that  are  fitted  out  for  the  Indian  Teas', 
cannot  fail  without  a permiffion  in  the  name  of  the  company. 

So  that  the  freedom  which  has  been  granted  is  but  a 
precarious  one,  and  if  the  proprietors  fhould  offer  to 
refume  their  trade,  with  a fufficient  flock  to  carry  it  on, 
they  would  have  an  undoubted  right  to  do  it,  without 
any  new  law  to  impower  them.  But  except  this  nominal 
right,  which  in  fact  is  much  the  fame  as  if  it  did  not  ex* 
jft/as  the  proprietors  are  not  in  a condition  to  exercife  it, 
all  their  other  rights,  properties  and  factories,  are  nowin 
the  hands  of  government.  Let  us  take  a curfory  view  of 
thofe  fettlements,  beginning  by  Malabar, 

Between  the  provinces  of  Canara  and  Calicut,  lies  Prefent 
a diflria  which  extends  eighteen  leagues  along  the  coafl, 

and  is  at  mofl  feven  or  eight  leagues  broad.  The  country,  on  the  coatl 

which  is  very  rugged,  ig  covered  with  pepper  and  cocoa- 
trees.  If  is  divided  into  feveral  Jeffer  diflri&s,  in  fub- 
jedtion  to  as  many  Indian  lords,  who  are  all  vaffals  to 
the  houfe  of  Colaflry.  The  head  of  this  Bramin  family  is 
always  to  confine  his  whole  attention  to  what  concerns 
the  worfhip  of  the  gods.  It  would  be  beneath  his  dignity 
tQ  floop  to  profane  matters,  and  the  reins  of  government 
I i 3 are 
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B O^O  K are  given  to  his  nearefl  relation.  The  country  is  divided 

« into  two  provinces.  In  the  largeft,  called  the  Irouvenate, 

is  the  Englifh  factory  of  Tellichery,  and  the  Dutch  fac- 
tory of  Cananor.  Thofe  two  nations  fhare  the  pepper 
between  them,  but  the  Englifh  commonly  carry  off 
1,500,000  pound  weight,  and  there  feldom  remains  more 
that  500,000  for  the  Dutch. 

The  fecond  province,  called  Cartenate,  extends  but 
Eve  leagues  along  the  coafl.  Here  the  French  were  called 
in  by  the  natives  in  1722,  with  a view  to  make  ufe  of  them 
againfl  the  Englifh;  but  an  accommodation  having  taken, 
place  made  their  afiiftance  needlefs,  they  were  forced  to  re- 
linquifh  a poll  where  they  promifed  themfelves  fome  advan- 
tages. Fired  with  refentment  and  ambition,  they  re- 
turned in  greater  numbers  in  1725,  and  eftablifhed  them- 
felves fword  in  hand  On  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mahe. 
Notwithftanding  this  aft  of  violence,  they  obtained  of  the 
prince  who  governed  that  diftrift,  an  exclufive  right  to 
the  pepper  trade.  This  favour  was  fo  great  an  advantage 
to  them,  that  it  gave  rife  to  a colony  of  6,000  In- 
dians who  cultivated  6,350  cocoa-trees,  3,967  areka  and 
7,762  pepper-trees.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  this  fettlement, 
when  the  Englifh  made  themfelves  matters  of  it  in  1760, 
The  fame  fpirit  of  deftru&ion  that  they  had  fliewn  in 
all  their  conquefts,  influenced  them  at  Mahe.  Their 
intention  was  to  pull  down  the  houfes,  and  difperfe 
the  inhabitants.  The  fovereign  of  that  country  difluaded 
them  from  their  purpofe.  All  was  fpared,  except  the  for- 
tifications. When  the  French  returned  to  their  faftary, 
they  found  every  thing  much  in  the  fame  condition  as 
they  had  left  it.  It  is  their  intereft  to  fecure  the  ad- 
vantages they  enjoy,  and  it  is  no  lefs  incumbent  on  them 
to  endeavour  to  improve  them. 

Mahe'  is  furrounded  with  hills,  on  which  were  erected 
five  forts,  which  no  longer  exift.  Thefe  works  were  by 
far  too  ©umerous,  though  fome  precautions  are  abfolutely 
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neceffary.  It  is  not  proper  to  be  perpetually  expofed  to  the 

depredations  of  the  Nayers,  who  have  formerly  attempted  , ^ 

to  plunder  and  deftroy  the  colony,  and  who  might  pof- 
fiblv  have  full  the  fame  intentions,  in  order  to  put  them- 
felves  under  the  proteftion  of  the  Englilh  at  TeUichery, 
which  is  but  three  leagues  diftant  from  Mahe. 

Besides  the  pofts  requifite  for  internal  fafety,  it  is 
highly  proper  to  fortify  the  entrance  of  the  river.  Since 
the  Marattas  have  got  fea-ports  of  their  own,  they  infeft 
the  fea  about  Malabar  with  their  piracies.  Thofe  ban- 
ditti even  attempt  to  land,  wherever  they  think  there  is 
fome  booty  to  be  got.  Mahe  would  not  be  fecure  front 
their  attacks,  if  there  were  money  or  goods  to  tempt  them, 
unlefs  they  were  well  guarded. 

The  French  might  make  themfelves  ample  amends  for 
any  expences  they  ftiould  incur,  if  they  did  but  carry  on 
their  trade  with  fpirit  and  (kill.  Their  fafiory  is  the  beft 
lituated  for  the  pepper  trade;  and  the  country  would  af- 
ford 2,500,000  pound  weight  of  that  commodity.  What 
could  not  be  confumed  in  Europe  might  be  fold  in  China, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  Bengal.  A pouhdof  pepper  would 
hand  them  in  twelve  fous  >,  and  they  would  fell  it  for 

twenty-five  or  thirty  b.  . 

This  advantage,  confidera'ole  as  it  is,  would  be  mcreafed 
by  the  profits  upon  European  goods  which  would  be  car- 
ried over  to  Mahe.  Thofe  who  are  beft  acquainted  with 
that  fadory,  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  an  eafy  matter 
to  difpofe  of  400,000  weight  of  iron,  200,000  of  lead, 

25,000  of  copper,  2000  firelocks,  20,000  weight  of  gun- 
powder, 50  anchors  or  grapplings,  5°  bales  or  cloth, 

50  000  ells  of  fail  cloth,  a good  quantity  of  qmckfilver, 
and  about  200  calks  of  wine  or  brandy,  for  the  French  fet- 
tled in  the  colony,  or  for  the  Englilh  in  the  neighbour- 
hood Thefe  feveral  articles  together  would  fetch  at 
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leaft  384,000  livres 


. - - - which  iS3>6oo  *>  Would  be  clear 

gam,  allowing  the  profit  to  be  40  per  cent.  Another  ad- 
vantage attending  this  circulation  is,  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  a Hock  in  the  faaory,  which  will  enable  them  to 
purchafe  the  produSions  of  the  country  in  the  feafons  of 
the  year  when  they  are  cheapeft. 

obftacle  to  trade  is  the  cuftom-houfe 
eitabhlhed  in  the  colony.  Half  the  duties  belonc  to  the 
fovereign  of  that  country,  and  this  has  always°been  a 
fubjeft  of  contention.  The  Engliih  of  Tellichery,  who 
laboured  under  the  fame  grievance,  have  found  means  to 
prevent  all  difputes  about  thefe.  dudes,  by  paying  a certain 
yearly  fum  as  an  equivalent.  We  might  do  the  fame,  but 
we  cannot  exped  that  the  prince  wpuld  agree  to  it,  un- 
lefs  we  previoufly  pay  him  the  fums  he  has  lent,  and  no 
longer  refufe  him  the  tribute  ftipulated  for  the  benefit  of 
living  peaceably  upon  his  territories.  Matters  cannot  be 
10  eafily  adj ufted  at  Bengal. 

« « . France  has  engaged  by  the  treaty  of  1*63,  to  ereCt  no 

French  ortlfications  and  keep  no  troops  in  that  rich  and  exten- 
Fengal,  Eve  country.  The  Engliih,  who  are  fovereigns  there 
will  never  fuffer  us  to  deviate  from  what  they  have  re- 
quired.  So  that  Chandernagore,  which  before  the  laft 
war  reckoned  60,000  fouls,  and  has  now  but  24,000 
is  and  always  will  be  entirely  an  open  place. 

To  this  misfortune  of  a precarious  fituation,  may  be 
added  injuries  and  hardfhips  of  every  kind.  Not  fatisfied 
with  the  pofteflion  of  unlimited  authority,  the  Engliih  have 
been  guilty  of  the  moft  fcandalous  enormities.  They 
have  infulted  the  French  in  their  work-lhops;  decoyed 
their  workmen,  cut  the  linens  off  of  the  looms ; infilled 
that  the  manufacturers  lhould  do  no  work  but  for  them  in 
t e three  belt  months  of  the  year,  and  that  their  own  lad. 
lags  lhould  be  picked  out  and  completed,  before  any 
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thing  was  removed  out  of  the  work-fhops.  The  fcheme  B 
which  the  French  and  Dutch  together  had  contrived  of  ^ 
making  an  exaft  eftimate  of  the  number  of  weavers,  tak- 
ing only  half  between  them,  and  leaving  the  reft  to  the 
Englilh,  has  been  confidered  as  an  infult.  That  domi- 
neering nation  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  declare  that  they 
would  have  their  factors  buy  the  goods  in  Chandernagore; 
and  our  people  have  been  forced  to  fubmit  to  this  hard- 
Ihip,  or  they  would  have  been  excluded  from  every  market 
in  Bengal.  In  a word,  they  have  fomuch  abuftdthe  unjuft 
right  of  vidory,  that  a philpfopher  might  be  tempted  to 
with  for  the  ruin  of  their  liberty,  were  not  the  people  a 
thoufand-  times  more  oppreffive  and  cruel  under  the  go- 
vernment of  one  man,  than  in  the  poffeftiops  of  a govern- 
ment tempered  by  the  influence  of  many. 

As  Iqng  as  things  remain  upon  the  prefent  footing  in 
that  opulent  part  of  Afla,  the  French  will  meet  with  per- 
petual hardlhips  and  mortifications,  and  therefore  no  folid 
and  lading  advantage  can  accrue  to  trade.  We  Ihould  be 
refcued  from  this  difgrace,  if  we  could  exchange  Chander- 
nagore for  phattigan. 

Ch  ATT  JOAN  is  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Aracan. 
The  Portuguefe,  who  in  the  days  of  their  profperity,  en- 
deavoured to  get  all  the  important  polls  ip  India  into  theft- 
own  hands,  made  a confiderable  fettlement  at  that  place. 
The  colonifts  Ihook  off  the  yoke  of  their  native  country, 
when  it  became  a part  of  the  Spanilh  dominions,  chufing 
rather  to  turn  pirates  than  to  be  Haves.  They  long  in- 
felled  the  neighbouring  coalls  and  ftas  with  their  depre^ 
dations.  At  lall  they  were  attacked  by  the  Moguls,  who 
raifed  a colony  upon  their  ruins,  powerful  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  inroads  which  the  people  of  Aracan  and  Pegu 
might  be  tempted  to  make  into  Bengal.  This  place  then 
fank  into  obfcurity,  till  1758,  when  the  Englilh  arrived  and 
fettled  there, 
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K The  climate  is  healthy,  the  waters  excellent,  and  pro- 
vi lions  plenty:  the  landing  is  eafy,  and  the  anchorage 
fafe.  The  continent  and  the  ifland  of  Sandiva  make  a 
tolerable  harbour.  The  rivers  Barramputri  and  Etki, 
which  are  branches  of  the  Ganges,  or  at  leaft  communL 
eate  with  it,  greatly  facilitate  commercial  operations.  If 
Chattigan  is  further  off  of  Patna,  Caffimbazar,  and'fome 
other  markets,  than  the  European  colonies  on  the  river 
Hugly,  it  is  nearer  Jogdia,  Dacca,  and  all  the  manufaftilres 
of  the  lower  river.  It  is  a matter  of  no  confequence  whe- 
ther Blips  of  burden  can  or  cannot  enter  the  Ganges  on 
that  fide,  as  the  inland  navigation  is  never  carried  on  but 
with  boats. 

Though  the  knowledge  they  had  of  thefe  advantages 
had  determined  the  Englifh  to  feize  upon  Chattigan,  we 
are  apt  to  think  they  would  have  given  it  up  at  the  laft 
peace,  to  get  rid  of  the  French,  and  remove  them  from  a 
place  which  lies  too  near  them,  and  which  long  habit  has 
endeared  to  them.  We  even  apprehended  that  at  Chatti- 
gan, they  would  have  defifted  from  thofe  irkfome  condi- 
tions they  required  at  Chandernagore,  which  imprint  a 
reproach  upon  the  pofTeffors,  more  detrimental  than  it  is 
poffible  for  mere  fpeculafors  in  commerce  to  conceive. 

1 rade  is  a free  profeflion.  The  fea,  the  voyages,  the 
fifque,  and  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  all  infpire  a love  of 
independence.  This  is  the  very  foul  and  life  of  trade, 
which  when  fhackled  droops  'and  dies. 

The  prefent  opportunity  is  perhaps  a favourable  one  to 
think  of  the  exchange 1 we  ‘ propofe.  The  fortifications 
which  the  Englifh  had  begun  to  ere#  at  Chattigan,  hav- 
ing been  thrown  down  by  repeated  earthquakes,  and  they 
feem  to  have  taken  a diflike  to  the  place.  As  to  the 
French,  this  inconvenience,  great  as  it  is,  would  be  pre- 
ferable'to'  that  of  living'in  a defencelefs  town.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  ftrive  againft  nature  than  againft  m£n,  and  to  be 
expofed  to  the  fhocks  of  the  earth  than  to  the  infults  of 
nations.  Fortunately  for  the  French,  though  they  are 
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retrained  at  Bengal,  they  meet  with  fome  amends,  in 
enjoying  a better  Situation  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 

To  the  north  of  that  very  extenfive  coaft,  they  pofiefs  Prefentfitu- 
Yanam,  in  the  province  of  Raj ahmandry.  This  fa&ory,  pJ®JcUup- 
which  has  no  land  belonging  to  it,  and  is  fituated  nine  on  thewaft 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ingerom,  was  formerly  ^andeL 
a very  flourilhing  one.  From  miftaken  motives  it  was 
neglected  about  the  year  1748.  It  would,  however,  afford  < 
goods  to  the  value  of  4 or  500,000  livres  a,  as  the  cotton 
manufactures  are  very  confiderable  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  the  cottons  remarkably  fine  and  good.  It  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  a good  market  for  difpofingof 
European  cloth.  The  trade  of  this  place  would  be  more 
lucrative-,  if  they  were  not  obliged  to  fiiare  the  profit  with 
the  Englifh,  who  have  a fmall  fettlement  within  two  miles 
of  the  French. 

The  competition  is  much  more  detrimental  to  their  in- 
tereft  at  Mafulipatam.  The  French,  who  formerly  were 
mailers  of  the  whole  town,  but  have  nothing  left  now  ex- 
cept the  lodge  they  had  before  1749,  cannot  pretend  to  vie 
with  the  Englilh,  who  make  them  pay  duty  for  all  their 
imports  and  exports,  and  enjoy  befides  all  the  favour  in 
their  own  trade  which  fovereignty  can  command.  This 
being  the  cafe,  the  French  confine  their  dealings  to  the 
purchafe  of  fome  fine  handkerchiefs,  and  other  calicoes  to 
the  value  of  150,000  livres b.  It  is  far  otherwise  atKarical. 

That  town,  fituated  in  the  kingdom  ofTanjour,  on 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Coleroon,  which  will  bear  fhips 
of  150  tons  burden,  was  ceded  to  the  company  in  1738, 
by  a dethroned  king,  who  was  in  want  of  protection.  Hav- 
ing been  reftored  before  he  had  fulfilled  his  engagements, 
he  retraCted  the  gift  he  had  made.  A nabob  attacked  the 
place  with  his  army',  and  in  1739  gave  it  up  to  the  French 
who  were  in  friendlhip  with  him.  Soon  after  this  the  un- 
grateful and  perfidious  prince  was  firangled  by  the  intrigues 

3 About  19,700 1.  on  an  average.  6 6,562  1,  roe. 
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B iv?  K ofhis  uncles;  and  his  fucceffor,  who  had  inherited  his  ene- 
**  m^s  his  throne,  being  defirous  of  obtaining  the 

friendihip  of  a powerful  nation,  confirmed  them  in  their 
pofleflxon.  The  Englifh  took  the  place  in  1760,  and 
blew  up  the  fortifications.  It  was  afterwards  reftored  to 
the  French,  who  returned  thither  in  1765. 

In  its  prefent  Hate,  Karical  is  an  open  place,  which  may 
contain  15,000  inhabitants,  moft  of  them  employed  in 
Reaving  ordinary  handkerchiefs,  and  cottons  for  the  wear 
of  the  natives.  The  territory  belonging  to  it,  which  has 
been  confiderably  increafed  by  the  conceffions  which  the 
king  of  Tanjour  made  in  1749,  is  now  once  more  what  it 
was  at  firft,  two  leagues  in  length,  and  one  league  in  the 
broadeft  part.  It  is  covered  with  fifteen  villages,  of  which 
only  one  deferves  pur  notice;  it  is  called  Tirumale- 
Rayenpatnam,  and  contains  no  lefs  than  25,000  fouls. 
They  weave  and  paint  tolerably  fine  Perfians,  fit  for 
Batavia  and  the  Philippine  iflands.  The  Coolies  and 
Mohammedans  have  fmall  veflels,  with  which  they  trade  to 
Ceylon,  and  along  the  coaft, 

France  may  draw  annually  from  this  fettlement,  two 
hundred  bales  of  cottons  or  handkerchiefs  fit  for  Europe, 
and  a large  quantity  pf  rice  for  the  fubfifteqce  of  her  other 
colonies. 

All  goods  bought  at  Karical,  Yanam  and  Mafulipatam, 
are  carried  to  Pondicherry,  our  chief  fettlement  in  India, 
This  town,  which  rofe  from  fuch  fmall  beginnings,  in 
time  became  a great,  powerful  and  famous  city.  The 
ftreets,  which  are  all  ftrait,  and  moft  of  them  broad,  were 
lined  with  two  rows  of  trees,  which  kept  them  cool,  even 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  moft  remarkable  public  edi- 
£ces  are  a mofque,  two  Pagodas,  two  churches  and  the 
governor’s  houfe,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  the  moft  mag- 
nificent building  in  the  eaft.  They  had  eretted  a fmall  cita- 
del in  the  year  17041  but  it  is  of  no  ufe,  fince  they  have 
been  allowed  to  build  houfes  all  round  it.  To  fupply  the 
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lofs  of  this  defence,  three  Tides  of  the  town  had  been  for*  B ^ 
tified  with  a rampart,  a ditch,  baftions,  and  a glacis  which  c— 
was  unfinifhed  in  fome  places.  The  road  was  de.ended 
by  fome  batteries  judicioufly  placed. 

The  town,  which  was  a full  league  in  circumference, 
contained  70,000  inhabitants,  of  which  4000  were  Euro- 
peans,  Meftees,  or  TopalTes.  There  were  at  moft  10,000 
Mohammedans;  the  reft  were  Indians,  15,000  of  which 
were  chriftians,  and  the  others  of  feventeen  or  eighteen 
different  cafts  or  tribes.  Three  villages  dependent  on  the 
town,  might  contain  10,000  fouls. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  colony,  when  the  Engllfh 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
i76i,  utterly  deftroyed  it,  and  turned  out  the  inhabitants. 
Others  may,  perhaps,  examine  whether  the  barbarous 
right  of  war  could  juftify  fuch  enormities.  Let  us  turn  away 
our  eyes  from  fo  many  cruelties,  committed  by  a free, 
magnanimous,  and  enlightened  nation,  and  only  dwell 
upon  the  refolution  France  has  taken  to  reftore  Pondi- 
cherry to  its  former  fplendor.  Every  thing  concurs  to 
iuftify  the  wifdom  of  this  choice. 

This  town,  like  all  others  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel, 
has  no  harbour,  but  it  has  a much  more  commodious 
road.  The  fhips  can  anchor  clofe  to  the  fhore,  under  the 
cannon  of  the  fortifications.  Its  territory,  which  is  three 
leagues  long  and  one  league  broad,  is  nothing  but  barren 
fand  by  the  fea  fide,  but  the  greateft  part  is  fit  for  the 
culture  of  rice,  vegetables,  and  a root  called  chaya,  which 
is  ufed  for  dying.  Two  fmall  rivers  that  crofs  the  country, 
but  are  hot  navigable,  afford  excellent  water  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  particularly  for  the  blue  dye.  Three  miles  to 
the  north-eaft  of  the  town  is  a hill,  which  rifes  a hundred 
toifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  is  a guide  to  fhips  at 
the  diftance  of  feven  or  eight  leagues,  which  is  an  mefti- 
mable  advantage  upon  fo  flat  a coaft.  At  the  top  of  this 
hill  is  a very  large  pool  of  water,  that  has  been  coMing 
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B OvO  K forages,  and  after  refrefhing  and  fertilizing  a fpacious  tef- 

*— v , ritory,  flows  down  to  water  the  grounds  about  Pondicherry. 

Laftly,  the  colony  is  favourably  fituated  for  the  reception 
of  provilions  and  merchandifes  from  the  Carnatic,  the 
kingdoms  of  Myfore,  and  Tanjour. 

Such  were  the  important  reafons  which  determined  France 

to  rebuild  Pondicherry.  As  foon  as  her  agents  appeared 
on  the  nth  of  April  ,765,  the  unfortunate  Indians,  who 
had  been  difperfed  by  the  calamities  of  war,  flocked  thither 
in  great  numbers.  By  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770 
there  were  27,000  who  had  rebuilt  their  ruined  houfes’ 
They  are  all  brought  up  in  the  notion  that  no  man  can  be 
happy  who  does  not  die  in  the  very  place  where  he  firft 
Paw  the  light.  This  prejudice,  fo  pleafmg  to  them,  and 
which  may  be  turned  to  good  account,  will  no  doubt  bring 
them  all  home  again,  as  foon  as  there  is  room  for  them 
and  the  town  is  inclofed.  The  weavers,  the  dyers,  the 
painters,  the  merchants,  thofe  who  have  feme  property 

to  preferve,  only  wait  for  this  fecurity  to  follow  their 
inclination. 

In  their  prefent  ftate,  the  French  faftories  in  India  are 
very  expenlive,  and  the  returns  from  them  inconfiderable.' 
Unfortunately  this  is  not  compenfated  by  the  iflands  of 
France  and  Bourbon,  which  have  not  attained  to  that 
degree  of  profperity  we  had  reafon  to  expeft. 

rtionoSe'  r THE  latterofthefeiflan^  was  much  extolled,  but  more 

French  in  rPeculation  than  induftry  was  bellowed  upon  it,  and  the 

SianJe.0f  0wnfrs  loft  their  time  ir*  conjectures  concerning  the  ufe 
it  might  be  put  to. 

Some  were  inclined  to  make  a mart  of  it,  where  all 
Indta  goods  fhould  center.  They  were  to  be  brought  thi. 
ther  on  Indian  bottoms,  and  then  (hipped  on  board  the 
French  veflels,  which  were  never  to  go  any  further.  They 
found  a double  advantage  in  this  fcheme ; firft,  in  the  lef- 
fening  of expences,  as  both  the  pay  and  the  maintenance  of 
Indian  fatlors  is  very  trifling ; and  fecondly,  in  the  prefer- 
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vation  of  the  fhips  crews,  which  are  often  deftroyed  by  too  B 
long  a voyage,  and  ftiil  more  frequently  by  the  climate,  u 
efpecially  at  -Bengal  and  in  Arabia.  This  fyftem,  which 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  adopted,  was  confidered  as 
impracticable,  on  account  of  the  fuppofed  neceflity  of  exhi- 
biting a formidable  flag  on  the  feas  of  Afia,  to  prevent  or 
check  the  infults  that  are  often  committed  in  thofe  parts. 

Others  were  of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifle 
of  France  fhould  be  allowed  to  trade  to  India,  which  they 
had  never  yet  been  fuffered  to  do.  The  fupporters  of  this 
fyftem  maintained,  that  the  propofeH  freedom  would 
prove  an  abundant  fource  of  wealth  to  the  colony,  and 
confequently  to  the  mother  country.  They  might  be  in  the 
right,  but  the  trials  that  have  been  made  have  not  been 
fuccefsful ; and  without  examining  whether  this  innovation 
had  been  judicioufly  conducted,  it  was  decided  that  the 
ifland  fhould  be  entirely  confined  to  agriculture. 

This  new  regulation  occalioned  frefh  miftakes.  Men 
were  fent  from  Europe  to  the  colony,  who  neither 
underftood  hufbandry  nor  were  accuftomed  to  labour. 
The  lands  were  diftributed  at  a venture,  and  without 
diftinguifhing  what  was  to  be  cleared  from  what  did 
not  want  it.  Money  was  advanced  to  the  planters, 
not  in  proportion  to  their  indulfry,  but  to  the  in- 
tereft  they  could  make  with  adminiftration.  The  com- 
pany, who  got  cent,  per  cent,  upon  the  commodities  the 
colony  drew  from  Europe,  and  fifty  per  cent,  upon  thofe 
that  were  fent  in  from  India,  required  that  the  produce 
of  the  country  fhould  be  delivered  into  their  warehoufes 
at  a very  low  price.  The  opprefiion  of  monopoly  was^  ag- 
gravated by  the  tyranny  of  endlefs.  and  needlefs  fervices. 
To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the  colony,  the  company, 
who  had  kept  all  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  broke 
the  engagements  they  had  entered  into  with  their  fubjeds, 
©r  rather  with  their  flaves. 
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K Under  fuch  a government,  no  improvements  could  te 
expected.  Nothing  was  carried  on  with  fteadinefs.  Cot- 
ton, indigo,  fugar,  krnotto,  pepper,  tea,  cocoa;  every 
thing  was  tried,  but  fo  carelefsly  that  no  advantage  was 
procured  from  them.  In  purfuirig  chimerical  projefts  the 
eflential  cultures  were  neglefted;  Though  in  the  year 
1765  there  were  in  the  colony  1469  white  people, 
beftdes  the  troops  ; 1587  Indians  or  free  negroes ; 11881 
flaves ; their  productions  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
320,650  pounds  weight  of  wheat,  47,430  pounds  of  rice, 
1,570,040  pounds  of  maize,  142,700  pounds  of  kidney- 
beans,  ^ 135,500  pounds'  of  oats.  Thofe  who  had  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  and  obferving  the  agriculture  of  the 
Ifle  of  France,  found  it  little  better  than  what  they  had 
feen  amongft  the  favages. 

Some  good  alterations  have  teen  made  in  the  colony 
fince  it  is  in  the  hands  of  government.  The  culture  of 
coffee  has  been  introduced  there,  as  it  had  long  been  at 
Bourbon.  It  thrives  fo  well,  that  they  do  not  defpair  of 
gathering  fix  of  feveri  milions  weight  in  time,  provided  a 
wife  adminiftration  will  fupply  them  with  the  means  of 
improving  this  culture;  for  without  fuch  helps,  no  colony 
can  pofllbly  profpef.  To  thefe  hopes  another  has  lately 
been  joined. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  thefe  two  hundred  years,  the 
Dutch  have  been^eririching  themfelves  by  the  fale  of 
tlovejs  and  nutmeg.  To  fecure  to  themfelves  the  ex- 
dufive  trade  of  this'  article,  they  have  put  ifi  irons  or  ut- 
terly deftroyed  the  nation  that  was  in  poffeffion  of  thofe 
fpices,  and  left  the  price  of  them  fhould  fall  even  in  their 
own  hands,  they  have  rooted  up  moft  of  the  trees,  and  fre- 
quently burnt  the  fruit  of  thofe  they  have  preferved.  This 
abominable'avidity,  which  has  fo  often  been  mentioned  with 
indignation  by  other  nations,  fo  exafperated  Mr.  Poivre, 
who  had  travelled  all  over  Afia  as  a naturalift  and  a phi- 
lofopher,  that  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  authority  he  was 
intrufted  with  in  the  Me  of  France,  and  fent  men  into 

the 
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the  leaft  frequented  parts  of  the  Moluccas,  to  fearch  for  B O^O  K 
what  avarice  had  hitherto  with-held  from  the  reft  of  the  , 1 

world.  The  labours  of  thofe  intrepid  and  fagacious  navi- 
gators, in  whom  he  confided,  were  crowned  with  fuccefs. 

Or*  the  24th  of  June'  1 770,  they  brought  to  the  Ifle  of 
France  400  nutmeg-trees;  10,000  nutmegs,  either  grow- 
ing or  ready  to  grow ; 70  clove  trees,  and  a cheft  of  cloves, 
fome  of  which  were  growing,  and  already  come  up. 

This  rich  prize  was  diftributed  amongft  the  colonifts, 
to  try  all  the  different  foils,  and  every  afpeft.  Moft  of 
the  young  trees  died,  and  the  others  are  not  likely  to  bear 
any  fruit.  But  whatever  may  happen,  the  Ifle  of  France 
muft  always  be  allowed  to  be  the  beft  gift  of  nature,  for 
any  nation  defirous  of  trading  to  Alia. 

It  is  fituated  in  the  African  feas,  but  juft  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Indian  ocean.  As  it  lies  a little  out  of  the  common 
track,  its  armaments  can  be  carried  on  with  the  more  fe- 
crecy.  They  who  wilh  it  was  nearer  our  continent,  do 
not  confider  that  if  it  were  fo,  it  would  be  impoflible  to 
reach  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  in  a month’s 
time,  and  the  moft  diftant  gulphs  in  two  months  at  moft, 
which  is  an  ineftimable  advantage  to  a nation  that  has  no 
fea-port  in  India.  This  ifland,  though  in  the  fame  lati- 
tude as  the  barren  and  fcorching  coafts  of  Africa,  is  tem- 
perate and  healthful.  The  foil  is  ftony,  but  tolerably  fer- 
tile. Experience  has  ihewn  that  it  will  produce  moft  of 
the  neceffaries  and  even  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  What- 
ever may  be  wanting,  they  may  get  from  Madagafcar, 
which  abounds  with  provisions,  and  from  Bourbon,  where 
the  inhabitants  have  retained  their  fimplicity  of  manners, 
and  a tafte  for  hulbandry.  What  iron  they  may  want, 
and  cannot  get  from  thofe  two  iflands,  they  dig  out  of 
their  own  mines. 

Great  Britain  lees  with  a jealous  eye,  that  her  rivals  it  behoves 
fhould  be  poffeffed  of  a fettlemerit  which  may  prove  the 
ruin  of  her  flourishing  trade  with  Alia.  , At  the  very  firft  to  fortify 
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B ^ breaking  oul:  °f  a war>  her  utmoft  efforts  will  certainl  be' 

i — — , j aimed  at  a cOlofty  that  threatens  the  fource  of  her  richeft 
Pondkher^  treafures#  What  a ftroke  for  France,  fhould  fhe  fuffer 
ry.  if  it  will  herfelf  to  be  ftripped  of  it ! 

Jhare  in^he  Yet  this  is  by  no  means  improbable,  if  we  confiderthat 
trade  of  In-  hitherto  there  has  been  no  fettled  plan  for  fortifying  this 
ifland;  that  the  means  have  always  been  wanting,  or  mif- 
applied;  that  from  year  to  year,  the  miniftry  of  Lewis  XV. 
have  waited  for  the  difpatches  of  the  adminiftrators  to 
come  to  a determination,  juft  as  one  would  wait  for  the 
return  of  a courier  from  the  frontiers.  Far  from  fuppofino- 
that  the  beftegers  would  meet  with  an  infurmountable 
refiftance,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  would  carry  their  point 
by  the  force  they  have  in  India  without  any  fuccours  from 
Europe. 

It  is  now  time  to  fpeak  freely.  Whoever  goes  round  the 
coafts  of  the  Iile  of  France,  muft  be  aftonifhed  to  fee  it  every 
where  aCceflible  for  boats.  Though  it  is  furrounded  with 
reefs,  there  are  many  bays  where  troops  may  be  landed 
under  the  protefrion  of  the  Ihip-guns. 

In  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  where  Ihips  muft  keep  fur- 
ther off,  the  fea  is  fo  calm  and  fmooth,  between  the  reef 
and  the  land,  that  boats  may  row  in  the  night  without  the 
leaft  danger. 

If  in  fome  places  between  the  reef  and  the  land,  the 
water  is  too  (hallow  for  the  boats  to  come  afhore,  then  the 
men  can  land  with  the  water  half  way  up  their  legs.  The 
fea  is  fo  calm  within  the  reef,  that  this  may  be  done  with 
the  utmoft  fafety.  They  are  more  fecure  of  a retreat  in 
cafe  of  refiftance,  and  the  boats  are  the  fafer  whilft  the 
operation  is  going  forward. 

This  is  without  exception  the  notion  we  are  to  frame 
of  the  Ille  of  France ; for  if  we  fometimes  meet  with  a 
point  where  a boat  cannot  land,  we  are  fure  of  finding 
an  opening  at  twenty  toifes  to  the  right  or  left.  So  that 
the  enemy  will  never  land  fword  in  hand,  but  from  igno- 
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ranee  or  prefumption.  As  it  is  impofiible  to  guard  a coaft  BOOK 
that  meafures  forty  leagues,  there  will  always  be  fome  de-  , ^ , 

fencelefs  place  fit  for  landing. 

During  the  laft  war,  they  had  eredled  batteries  all  round 
the  ifland,  which  pointed  direftly  to  the  fea ; and  could 
only  play  upon  fhips  anchored  at  a diftance,  or  under  fail. 

Some  abler  engineers  have  found  out  that  thefe  batteries, 
eredted  at  a great  expence,  only  divided  the  forces,  an- 
fwered  no  purpofe,  would  be  as  defencelefs  as  they  were 
ufelefs,.  and  could  not  ftand  the  fire  of  ,fhips,  when  the 
belt  fortifications  are  not  proof  againft  it.  They  are  now 
forfaken,  and  nothing  has  been  fubftituted  in  their  ftead. 

The  north-weft  harbour  is  the  chief  place  of  the  ifland, 
and  muft  be  thp  enemy’s  principal  objeft  in  his  plan  for 
an  attack.  The  nature  of  the  ground  will  not  admit  of 
fortifying  it  fo  as  to  ftand  a fiege.  It  ftiould  be  fecured 
from  a furprife,  and  then  an  intermediate  fpot  fliould  be 
fortified  in  the  heart  of  the  ifland,  from  whence,  by 
means  of  communications  properly  difpofed,  the  forces 
of  the  colony  may  be  quickly  difpatched  wherever  they 
might  be  wanted. 

With  fuch  an  eftablilhment,  the  enemy  muft  fight  a 
hundred  battles  before  he  can  conquer  the  ifland.  He 
will  not  even  compafs  it,  if  the  roads  leading  from  the 
center  to  the  circumference,  which  muft  be  cut  through 
the  woods,  are  fo  artfully  contrived  as  to  facilitate  the 
motions  of  the  troops  towards  the  circumference,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  obftruft  thofe  of  the  enemy  towards  the 
center.  The  nature  of  the  country  will  admit  of  this : 
it  is  full  of  gullies  which  muft  be  crofted,  and  of  mountains 
which  require  many  windings.  It  is  an  eafy  matter  tp 
feize  the  favourable  fpots. 

However,  there  is  fo  neceftary  and  abfolute  a connec- 
tion between  thelfle  of  France  and  Pondicherry,  that  thofe 
two  poffeflions  are  altogether  dependent  on  each  other; 
fpr,  without  the  Ifte  of  France,  there  would  be  no  protep- 
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The  French 
being  once 
firmly  efta- 
blilhed  in 
India,  will 
lhake  off  the 
oppreffion 
which  the 
Englilh  im- 
pofe  upon  ' 
them. 


tion  for  the  fettlement  in  India  ; and  without  Pondicherry* 
the  Ifle  of  France  would  be  expofed  to  the  invafion  of  the 
Englifti  from  Alia  as  well  as  from  Europe. 

The  Ifle  of  France  and  Pondicherry,  confidered  in  their 
necefiary  connection,  will  be  a fecurity  to  each  other. 
Pondicherry  will  proteft  the  Ifle  of  France,  as  being  the 
rival  of  Madrafs,  which  the  Englifh  muft  always  cover 
with  their  land  and  fea  forces ; and  on  the  other  hand  the 
Ifle  of  France  will  always  be  rea4y  to  fuccour  Pondicherry, 
or  to  aft  offenfively,  as  circumftances  fliall  require. 

From  thefe  principles  it  appears  how  necefiary  it  is 
to  put  Pondicherry  immediately  in  a ftate  of  defence.  Ever 
fmce  the  year  1764,  private  interefts  that  clalh  with  the 
intereft  of  the  nation,  have  made  it  a matter  of  doubt 
which  was  the  beft  plan  of  fortification  for  this  impor- 
tant place.  Confiderable  fums  have  already  been  expend- 
ed on  this  account,  and  all  to  no  purpofe,  becaufe  they 
have  been  fuccefiively  laid  out  upon  contrary  fyftems.  It 
would  be  needlefs  to  dwell  upon  the  mifchiefs  attending 
thefe  eternal  uncertainties. 

When  the  Ifle  of  France  and  Pondicherry  are  once  put 
in  a proper  pofture  of  defence,  we  may  then  think  of 
trade,  which  ceafed  to  exift  the  moment  it  became  free. 
Indeed  the  expeditions  to  China  have  continued,  thofe  to 
the  iflands  of  France  and  Bourbon  have  even  increafed  : 
but  except  an  armament  or  two,  which  were  owing  to 
particular  circumftances,  no  fenfible  merchant  has  fent 
his  property  to  Malabar,  Coromandel  or  Bengal ; and  the 
few  who  have  ventured  to  do  it,  have  been  ruined.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise,  and  yet  no  inference  can  be  drawn, 
from  thence  in  favour  of  exclufive  privileges. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  deftruftion  of  the  com- 
pany, which  would  have  happened  of  itfelf,  was  haftened 
by  avarice  and  animofity.  Politics,  which  were  not  con- 
cerned in  the  revolution,  had  made  no  provifion  for  the 
regulation  of  that  public  trade  which  was  to  fupply  the 
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place  of  the  exclufive  privilege.  That  fudden  tranfition  Book 
could  be  attended  with  no  fuccefs.  Before  this  new  fyftem 
was  entered  upon,  private  merchants  ought,  infenfibly 
and  gradually,  to  have  been  fubftituted  to  the  company. 

They  fhould  have  been  put  in  the  way  of  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  feveral  branches  of  a commerce 
to  which  they  were  utter  ftrangers.  They  fhould  have  been 
allowed  time  to  form  connections  in  the  factories.  They 
fhould  have  been  favoured  and  aflifted  in  their  firft  expe- 


ditions. 

But,  all  thefe  precautions  would  have  been  inef- 
ficient to  infure  the  fuccefs  of  the  French  traders  in 
India.  It  was  morally  impoflible  they  fhould  cope  with 
the  Englifh,  who  being  mailers  of  every  thing  and  every 
place,  had  all  the  advantages  refulting  from  power,  and 
from  the  loofe  principles  which  profperity  infpires ; which 
gave  them  fair  opportunities  of  defeating  all  attempts  of 
this  kind.  So  that  which  ever  way,  or  in  whatever  ihape 
the  trade  of  France  was  carried  on,  it  mull  of  courfe 
fuffer  greatly.  No  doubt,  things  would  fucceed  better,  if 
the  court  of  Verfailles  were  to  put  the  fettlements  in  India 
in  a condition  to  grant  that  protection  which  every  fove- 
reign  owes  to  his  fubjects  throughout  his  dominions.  It 
WO/uld  be  better  ftill  if  the  Britifh  miniflry  would  watch 
over  the  execution  of  treaties  with  that'  fleadinefs  that 
juftice  requires.  But  this  oppreffion,  alike  difgraceful  to 
the  nation  that  fuffers  from  it,  and  to  the  nation  that 


allows  it,  can  never  be  effectually  removed,  but  by  reftor- 
ing  the  balance  between  them,  and  unfortunately  this  can 


only  be  done  by  a war. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  fuggefl  any  idea  that  would  tend 
to  rekindle  the  flames  of  difcord.  Rather  let  the  voice  of 
reafon  and  philofophy  be  heard  by  the  rulers  of  the  world. 
May  all  fovereigns,  after  fo  many  ages  of  error,  learn  to 
prefer  the  virtuous  glory  of  making  a few  men  happy,  to 
the  mad  ambition  of  reigning  over  wafted  regions  and 
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K over  people  groaning  under  the  weight  of  oppreffion.  May- 
all  men  become  brethren,  and  accuftom  themfelves  to 
confider  the  univerfe  as  one  family,  under  the  eye  of 
one  common  father.  But  thefe  wilhes,  which  are  thofe 
of  every  fenfible  and  humane  man,  will  appear  as  idle 
dreams  to  ambitious  minifters,  who  hold  the  reigns  of 
empire.  Th&ir  bufy  and  reftlefs  difpofition  will  ftill  fhed 
torrents  of  blood. 

So  me  pitiful  commercial  intereft  will  again  arm  the  French 
and  the  Englifh.  Though  Great  Britain,  in  moft  of  her  wars, 
has  aimed  chiefly  at  deftroying  the  induftry  of  her  neigh- 
bours, and  though  the  fuperiority  of  her  naval  forces  may 
feed  this  hope,  fo  often  deceived,  we  may  fafely  foretel 
that  file  would  chufe  to  remove  the  fcene  of  action  from 
the  feas  of  Afia,  where  fhe  would  have  fo  little  to  gain, 
and  fo  much  to  lofe.  That  power  is  not  ignorant  of  the 
fecret  wifhes  formed  on  all  Tides  for  the  overthrow  of 
an  edifice  which  obftructs  all  the  reft.  The  fubah  of 
Bengal  fecretly  murmurs  at  his  not  having  fo  much  as 
a feeming  authority.  The  fubah  of  the  Decan  is  inconfo- 
lable  to  fee  his  commerce  under  the  controul  of  a foreign 
power.  The  nabob  of  Arcot  endeavours  to  difpel  the  jea- 
loufies  of  his  tyrants.  The  Marattas  are  exafpcrated  to 
find  nothing  but  obftacles  to  their  depredations.  All  the 
powers  in  thofe  parts,  either  are  actually  enflaved,  or  think 
themfelves  at  the  eve  of  being  fo.  England,  we  may  pre- 
fume, would  not  wifli  to  fee  the  French  at  the  head  of 
fuch  a confederacy.  A ftrict  neutrality  for  the  Indies 
would  fuit  them  beft,  and  we  may  be  fure  this  is  the 
fclieme  they  would  gladly  follow. 

But  would  this  -fyftem  be  as  eligible  for  their  rivals  ? 
Certainly  not.  The  French  are  informed  that  warlike  pre- 
parations made  at  the  ifle  of  France  might  be  of  great  fer- 
vice  ; that  the  conquefts  of  the  Englifh  are  too  extenfive 
not  to  lie  expofed  ; and  that  fince  their  experienced  officers 
are  returned  home,  the  Britifh  poffeliions  in  Indoftan  are 
only  guarded  by  young  people,  who  are  more  intent  upon 
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making  their  fortunes  than  upon  military  exercifes.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  prefumed,  that  a warlike  nation  would 
eagerly  feize  an  opportunity  of  repairing  their  former 
difafters.  At  the  fight  of  their  ffcandards,  all  thefe  op- 
prefied  fovereigns  would  take  the  field  ; and  the  rulers  of 
India,  furropnded  with  enemies  and  attacked  at  once  on 
the  north  and  on  the  fouth,  by  fea  and  by  land,  would 
infallibly  be  overpowered. 

Then  the  French,  confidered  as  the  deliverers  of  Indoftan,. 
would  emerge  from  that  ftate  of  humiliation  into  which 
their  own  mifconduct  hath  plunged  them.  They  would  be- 
come the  idols  of  the  princes  and  people  of  Afia,  provided 
the  revolution  they  had  brought  about  was  to  them  a leffon 
of  moderation.  Their  trade  will  be  extenfive  and  flourifh- 
ing  fo  long  as  they  know  how  to  be  juft.  But  this  profpe- 
rity  would  end  in  fome  fatal  cataftrophe,  ftiould  an  inordi- 
nate ambition  prompt  them  to  plunder,  ravage  and  opprefs. 
To  give  ftability  to  their  fituation,  they  muft  even,  by 
noble  and  generous  proceedings,  force  their  rivals  to 
forgive  them  their  advantages.  No  great  magnanimity 
will  be  requifite,  patiently  to  endure  the  operations  of  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe  in  the  feas  of  Afia. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


